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WROM his Wigwam Tomahawk r^ards the World. Tomahawk the elder— the man of many 
Volumes — Volumes Five in Number — full of Wisdom, Mirth, and Gladness. 

From his Wigwam Tomahawk sees the wicked fat and prosperous, very fat and rather 
prosperous — full of gold and having plenty; men of straw and made of humbug — men who very 
often spoil the widow, spoil the widow, rob the orphan. Prating oft of largish fortunes made 
by specs both safe and swifty, specs that yield a noble income — specs that yet bring nought 
but ruin. 

From his Wigwam TOMAHAWK sees a City fine and mighty, full of houses made of beauty, 
a river clean and lovely, a bridge of fine proportions — proportions grand and useful, a bridge 
quite new this very summer, new and better than the other — Blackfriars is its name. And he 
sees a spanning highway crossing o'er a tide of traffic, traffic very full and crowded, crowded and 
inconvenient, and in Holbom is it found. And he sees another highway which is close unto a 
palace, a house oft called the Mansion, where lives the great Lord Mayor. But the highway 
is quite spoiled, spoiled and made quite useless, by a block of ugly houses, houses most impeding, 
impeding not convenient making the road so narrow, so narrow and so noxious, to mer- 
chants whose time work is valued as it were golden, whose moments are most precious, tilling them 
with sorrow, with sorrow and yet with anger at minutes often wasted in the Poultry's narrow 



PREFACE. 



road. And TOMAHAWK has said so, a score of times most truly, and yet repeats, yes, once more* 
"The Poultry must come down!" 

From his Wigwam Tomahawk looks at the World abroad with its troubles and its Councils 
its rumours and its murmurings. With its Rocheforts sharp and bitter, bitter, false, and Godless, 
With its France harbouring treason, and its Egypt caving under. And he thinks, "Oh my dear 
my darling England, my loved and only true land, how blessed art thou in this time, when all 
are near to war ! " And he plucks the red red berry, and waves the branch of green leaves, the 
leaves called Mistletoe, the emblems of peace to all men, and love, and home goodwill. 

And he smokes the fragrant Peace Pipe, and he loves the coming new year, and he holds 
the hand of friendship, to those whose hearts are wounded, wounded in the heat of 
battle, wounded with his sword of goosequill. Asking them to smoke the Peace Pipe as the 
Christmas bells are ringing in the cold but cheery night air, bells that tell of joy and gladness, • 
bells that call us all together, telling us that we are brothers, brothers all in one religion. And 
he greets both foes and kinsmen, wishing them all sorts of goodness, wishing them 



% 0itxts ^"btifiiman* 



Wishing all a Happy New Year— happy, happy, very happy, 
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GAMBLERS AND THE LA W. 



The subject of our Cartoon this week is one that will suggest 
very serious thoughts to those who are capable of such a 
mental exercise. The glaring inequality of the laws against 
gambling, if not in intention, at least in the practical working of 
them, must have caused those, who know of what importance it 
is to maintain respect for the law, very grave anxiety. Our pic- 
ture is no exaggeration ; the publican who allows .card-playing 
for money in his house is easily indicted and punished ; the man 
who attempts to win money by his skill at cards in the public 
ways can be summarily arrested as a rogue and vagabond ; but 
the so-called Club, where night after night hundreds and 
thousands change hands over the. whist table, where the foolish 
inexperienced youth buys wisdom and experience, too often at 
the price of his whole fortune, if he buys it at all, where the 
ruin of a whole family is an easy night's work, — this private 
gambling house is, if not countenanced by the law, entirely out 
of its jurisdiction. It is the same with betting ; while small 
commission agents and shopkeepers with sporting propensities 
are vigorously seized by the police, and the '^ hossy " clerk, who 
has risked his five pounds, is in person impounded without mercy, 
the grand Betting Rooms of the Qub, where tens of thousands 
are risked by men with not so many hundreds, where the flower 
of the highborn youth of England is engaged in hopelessly im- 
poverishing, not its own fortunes only, but those of all dear to 
them ; where Dukes, and Marquises, and young owners of half a 
county, are recklessly squandering the wealth which should 
diffuse comfort and happiness around them, — ^there no officer of 
the law dare intrude ; there, unchecked, the fearful mania of 
gambling works ruin and misery to thousands, and while the 
poorer and humbler imitators of these privileged persons are 
fined and imprisoned, the titled fools and the rogues that prey 
on them laugh all authority to scorn. 

We do not shut our eyes to the great difficulties which beset 
this question. Supposing that a law were passed which limited 
the stakes and bets at cards or on racing, there are a thousand 
ways of evading the law. To give the police the right of 
entry into the Clubs would be a monstrous violation of 
personal liberty to which the upper classes would never 
submit. All that the law can do seems to have been 
done ; but the very act of rendering gambling debts irre- 
coverable at law has only had this effect, that a man will make 
any sacrifice to pay a gambling debt ; and, not only that, but 
the necessity of paying immediately drives the loser into the 



hands of those who avail themselves of the pressing nature o 
the debt to extort the most exorbitant interest Hence arise: 
the terrible mischief of gambling ; in the first case, the trans 
action being an illegal one, a false feeling of honour binds a] 
gamblers to pay their losings at cards, or on the turf, before the; 
pay any of their legal debts ; a man who thinks nothing c 
keeping a tradesman waiting years for his money, and of puttin] 
him off with false promises from day to day, would sooner com 
mit suicide, ahnost, than be adefatdter in the Club, or at Tatter 
sail's. All losses at cards have to be paid the next day, all bet 
on the next Monday after the day of the race. Say a mai 
worth ;^io,ooo a^year, which is invested in good securities, lose; 
to the extent of ;£i 5,000 ; his capital, at five per cent would b 
;£20o,ooo ; so that it may be said that he can well afford to Iqs 
;fi 5,000 if he is foolish enough to do so. But' persons wit] 
£\opoo Zrytzx have generally a yearly expenditure of at leas 
;£8,ooo a-year, so that they are not likely to have more avail 
able capital than ;£5,ooo, if they have that £10 foo has to b 
raised between Friday night and Monday morning, in the cas 
of racing debts, or, if lost at the card table, in twenty-four houn 
Can this be done without considerable sacrifice, or havinj 
resort to usurers ? And is not the withdrawal • of such a sun 
an injury to the money market, which, if repeated, must becom 
serious ? The money lost in gambling is no gain to the com 
munity at large. It changes hands too quickly, and no gamble 
who risks the enormous sums now-a-days risked at race meetings 
is able to invest his winnings for any time, however great tl^e; 
be. For it is the very nature of his business, that being entire!; 
illegitimate and not recognized by the law, he can have no asset 
but the money absolutely in his bank ;' no '^ good debts " cai 
exist in such a profession, for were he to die to-morrow, his heir 
and executors cannot recover a farthing of the money owing tohin 
at law. They have nothing but the honour of the debtors to rel; 
upon ; and, however far tfiat may be strained, it is not such \ 
valuable commodity that it can be changed into gold or bank note 
at a moment's notice. The mere spendthrift is a fool, and vcr 
often a rogue ; but the money he squanders in extravagance at leas 
goes into the pockets of legitimate traders, for the most part 
the mere gambler's goes into the pockets of others who ma; 
lose it all the next week to others who, in their turn, may los 
it the next ; so that a laige amount of capital is practicall; 
withdrawn from the resources of the country. • 

It may be said that betting-men and other gamblers must live 
True ; but they live generally on credit, and, for the most pari 
they are obliged to keep all their ready money to meet thei 
gaming liabilities ; and if they " go smash," the tradesman i 
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the greatest loser : every penny that can be screwed out of 
their estate has gone to the Ring and to the usurers. 

The meaning of this long disquisition on the financial aspect 
of the question is, that herein Kes the groiind on which the 
Government of the country lias a right to interfere with the 
mad excesses of gamblers. It is not an injury to themselves 
only, or to their helpless wives and children, that these villains 
do : it is an injury to the State ; and on that ground we most 
decidedly advocate the interference of the law with madmen 
whose insanity takes the form of squandering their wealth, 
and their good name, in card-playing and horse-racing ; with the 
rogues, whose roguery takes the form of inciting young men to 
this madness, of encouraging them in it, and of giving them 
means of continuing it. 

We do not consider interference with individual liberty a 
desirable thing, but here it is decidedly necessary ; and we 
trust that a law will soon be passed similar to that which exists 
in some of the American States, whereby the authorities or 
next of kin are able \o intervene in cases of reckless extrava- 
gance, and secure Ihie property of the young fool from the 
depredations which he, and rogues, ate tnaldng on it. 

As to the immunity of Clubs, — that is a more difficult ques- 
tion ; but we would like to ask, if any Club were to sfet up an 
opposition to the night-hdUses, wRfether the police could not 
interfere ? On the grounds of common sense and justice, they 
ought to be able to interfere with these private gambling-hells 
which now exist Openly in buir midst, and defy alike the law and 
decency. 

1*0 appeal to the good Sense of the aristocracy themselves to 
set their faces against a monster which is mainly of their oWn 
creation, and by whose devastating hand many of their most 
wealthy and high-bom meinbers are daily falling, is, we fear, 
usiiless. The co-operative principle has been much developed 
lately ; but It never has, and, we fear, never will, be Employed 
iti this Christian country as an agent in the cause of morality ; 
as a means of lighting against those gigantic evils which, bred 
and fostered by the internal corruption of society, are, we tnist 
^dually eating aWay that fabric ; for on its ruins there will 
be ei*6cted some institution under which the simple and pure 
principles of right and wi-ong will be honestly recognized and 

practised. 

^» -^ ■ I ■ I » ■ I ■ ■ 
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that when so much poverty is about it becomes a mere refine- 
ment of sentimentalism to cavil at an occasional case of this 
sort 

Our only reply is, that as long as such a case is possible, we 
have literally no charity whatever in our midst. What would 
not have been said by manly and generous Englishmen, as re- 
presented by a penny, or even a threepenny press, had this par- 
ticular bemng case been disposed of in a similar fashion in 
Spain or France ? Indeed, the whole thing reads like an ac- 
count of some Pagan savagery. We might go through the 
details, names and places being changed, and expect to see 
them headed " Barbarous Method of Treating the Aged Poor 
in China." At least, we ought scarcely to recognise them as 
affording the materials for a common every-day story in the 
first and " most Christian country" in the world ! But what is 
the use of words ? Over and over again have we pointed out 
the one great significant fact of Enghuid's brutality to her poor, 
— but without the slightest stir of a result in any quarter what- 
soever. We may persuade ourselves we are a righteous people 
— we may preach it from the pulpit till we are hoarse — ^but we 
shall not be able to prove as much to our neighbours, who 
watch us, and weigh us not by what we boast but by what we 
do. Continental Europe may not be without her faults, but we 
(question whether anywhere has she sunk to our miserable level 
in this matter of treatment of the poor. Things might be 
better on the other side of the water, but as yet tney have not 
reached the last height of civilization. They do not send men 
of seventy to |)rison because they are too old to Work ! 



VERBUM SAPIENTI 



WE wish to direct the attention of those very confident 
Englishmen, whb devoutly believe that this is a blessed land, 
floAving with milk and honey, tto the following fact Last week 
an old man, described in tne police report as " ovw seventy 
years of age," was brought up before pne of the metropolitan 
magistrates on a charge of begging. It was elicited from him I 
in the course of exaniihation that he had for some time been an 
ihmate of a workhouse, bu^ that being ^bb old to labour, and 
yet brutally forced to do so, he had changed such shelter and 
food as the homan^ institution afforded him for the streets. 
When .recommended by the magistrate to again resort to the 
union for support, the "prisoner** replied, that sooner than 
undeilgio the savage bullying he had met with while a recipietit 
of parochial charity, he would rathei: die. The magistrate^ after 
rebuking him properly for being in great misery and distress, 
sent him to prison for seven days, as a punishment for attempt- 
ing their illegal alleviation. So the case ended, and we suppose, 
VAr)r possibly, that the public Will never hear anything of it 
again. 

Now, we would like to ask the smug, self-righteous, goody- 
goody people, who are always canting a1x)ut our sole prerogative 
to the title of " God's people upon earth,** what they have to say 
to a state of society that mterprets the Gospel in this fashion ? NbW Vulgarism. — ^** Tite as a knight " will be used in future 
Of tourse, pmctical men will meet die comment byuigin^ that instead of " drunk as a lord^" in commemohitton of the recent 
the old man had relief at hand if he chose to apply for it, and ' honour paid to the Member for Bath. 



Friend John, I have observed you much of late. 
Come closer, for methinks thine ear is deaf 
To any words of wisdom but thine own. 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, take for glass 
The steel of TomahaWr's well-polished blade, 
And in that mirror stoop to read yourself, 
Not as yourself would paint the picture, but 
In your true habit as you live and are. 

Why, friend, y&u would outshine all other stars 
And dim the sky of politics (as seen 
Through glasses focussed to the owner's sight) 
To the faint twinkle of a farthine dip, 
Whert^<>», the central sutt, art pleased to shlhe ! 
Yen speak, thie world must listen Xoyour voice : 
Big threats, and over-hasty sentences 
Of statesmanlike intolerance may flow 
In wild profusion from your honeyed tongue ; 
Yet all tne world must cheer j[^(?/rrutt(erance 
And vow t'was Innocence that drove your pen ! 
(A fftagnum bonumyou would call it, friend^ 
Though bom of goose's wipg.) Your sounding brass 
Needs more than " childish tinkering^ You, Jonn Bull, 
Are licensed to run riot as you please 
Within the china shop of prejudice ; - 
The crock'ry of good taste may smash at will. 
Or pound the plate glass of propriety 
Beneath the cloven foot of arrogance, 
As IS your noblle nature ! Likfe old Jove, 
Throned on th* Olympus of yout- self-esteem, 
You frown, and th' Upper House tnust grin, and bear 
Their sad hereditary lack of brains, 
And smoothe their ruffled ermine at your nod !— 

Lik'st thou the picture ? WeA thy first offence. 
This blowing off objectionable Steam 
We well mi^t pardon thee. But have a care : 
{Irr not a third time, lest thou fall^ and find 
No hand to set thee on thy lees again. 
" Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ! ^ 
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THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 



The Council of the Royal Dramatic College appears lo have 
wisely decided that there shall be no Fancy Fair at the Crystal 
Palace this year, as the usual entertainment, which was last 
year quite a failure, has not been advertised, and we suppose 
that the Royal Dramatic College Benefit which took place at 
Drury Lane Theatre at the commencement of last week, is to be 
considered a substitute for the f6te and revels at Sydenham. As 
showing a concourse of actors the bill of fare at Drury Lane 
may perhaps to some have proved attractive, but it is impos- 
sible to conceive how people, possessing average intelligence, 
can find any pleasure in witnessing half-a-dozen or more frag- 
ments of second and third rate plays put on the stage and acted 
in an ungenuine and slovenly manner. If the Dramatic Col- 
lege benefits are really to be made attractive, we would advise 
the authorities of the institution to provide more substantial 
entertainments for their patrons, such, for instance, as a com- 
plete performance of the Rivals, or The School for Scandal^ 
which, with the histrionic resources at their command, could 
easily be arranged. At all events, even if the " amusements " 
are to be given piecemeal, there is no occasion to advertise 
accepted failures such as one, if not more, of the plays given 
on Monday week, by allowing them to creep their way into the 
programme. 



TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 



It is not our custom to insert letters addressed to us ; in- 
deed, from the many thousand communications received in the 
course of each week, it would be invidious, not to say impossi- 
ble, to select those best worthy of publication ; so, as a rule, we 
consign them, one and all, to our Mammoth waste-paper basket 
As, however, we have recently been literally inundated with 
bushels of appeals from all classes of the public on the subject 
of the atrocious conduct of the metropolitan water-carts, we, for 
once, depart from our principle, and publish three of the 9,821 
letters sent us on this momentous question. 

(Letter No. 19.) 

Belgrave Square, Friday, 

Mv DEAR Tomahawk, — ^Why are you silent when (I enclose 
my photograph) ladies — I mean young ladies — are in the case ? 
Those horrid water-carts are worse than ever. They water 
every crossing three times over, and we poor girls who wear 
those pretty new shoes with satin rosettes (see photograph) get 
them spoilt every time we go out of doors. Why, I actually got 
;// to my heels in a pool of muddy water one of the finest days 
last week in crossing over to play croquet in our square. It's 
not the least use thinking of saying anything to the water-cart 
men, for my friend, Bella, once asked one of them not to water 
the crossing, when he said something so dreadful that / couldf^t 
get Bella to tell me what it was. Do, Tomahawk, dear, have 

Eity on us, uid speak to Mr. Gladstone, or some sort of person 
ke that, about it. Yours affectionately, 

EMILY. 

P.S. Could you not get some of the horrid men put in prison ? 
I know Sir Tnomas Henry, and he is ^ch g nice man. Pm 
sure he would do it to oblige me. 

(Letter No. 1061.) 

^\th June, South Kensitigton, 
A ratepayer presents his compliments to Tomahawk, and 
begs to inform him that he pays ifd. in the pound for street 
watering. This he does not consider includes watering the 
crossings, nor does he think it absolutely necessary to souce the 
streets with an extra supoly of water on nainy afternoons. A 
ratepayer has spoken to tne police, written to the vestry, peti- 
tioned the Board of Works, and memorialized the House of 
Cpmmpns. but, failing redress, he now addresses the hi|[hest tri- 
bunal of the realm, and summons Tomahawk to his aid. 

(Letter No. 7499.) 

Scotland Yard, 
Sir, — ^Wot's the use of reporting of them water-carts for 
watering the crossings when the inspector says, says he, '' It's 
all bosh;" but I know better, and I says it's agin the law. 



Numbers as is the ladies, young andjold, who^have spoke to me 
about 'em'; but I never says nothing now, for last time I said 
to one'of these water-carters who was a-standing alongside the 
pavement, " Now, move on^'my man, and let the crossing""dry,** 
he pulls the string, a- watering of my legs, and goes down the 
street a-covering all the crossings with floods of water, before 
my very eyes. So I have wrote to you, sir, who, I'm sure,'^will 
sec that the law is righted. 

Your obedient servant. 

Policeman AA i i. 

If further excuse were needed for putting the above letters 
into type, we might plead the remarkable fact of the public and 
police being for once of one mind on any subject ; but beyond 
this, the nuisance of wet streets in all weathers is really becom- 
ing unbearable, and the time has arrived for some action being 
taken in the matter. 



A HORSE MARINE. 



It is at length oi!lcially announced that Mr. Lushington has 
accepted the appointment of Permanent Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty recently held by Mr. Romaine. It is not often that 
places as good as this go begging, and the delay that has oc- 
curred in appointing Mr. Romaine's successor is now satisfac- 
torily explained — ^for it appears, according to the Pall Mall Ga- 
sette, that prior to the departure of Colonel Clarke in his mission 
toJabde,Mr. Childers felt himself justified in offering to this officer 
the vacant post. It seems, however, that the offer was declined 
on the plea that its acceptance would have involved the neces- 
sity of Colonel Clarke abandoning the further pursuit of his 
profession. 

Mr. Childers really seems bent on rendering his administra- 
tion at Whitehall in every respect remarkable. After having 
originated more grievances than half-a-dozen of his succes- 
sors will have time to redress, he now ignores all claims of the 
Navy for civil employment at head-quarters, and by select- 
ing Colonel Clarice to be Mr. Romaine's successor, not 
only picks out a gentleman of all others, who, as a mili- 
tary man, can have no knowledge of the duties of the place, 
but gives mortal offence to every officer of the service he has 
the honour to control. If this is retrenchment and reform, the 
sooner Ministers practise extravagance and conservatism, the 
better. 



" OUT OF EVIL COMETH GOOD,'' 



As this is the height of the London Season, and the period 
usually chosen by countiy cousins for a ^^ fortnight in town,'' it 
may be useful to many of our readers afflicted with such visitors, 
to be in possession of the following programme, which, provided 
the weather continues as hot as it has recently been, can never 
fail in reducing the originally proposed two weeks to a period of 
two days : — 

First Day, 
Morning,— 'Yxom South Kensington to Baker Street and 
back by the Underground Railway (ist class) 
for shopping in Oxford Street. 
Afternoon, — A chair in the newly -formed walk, by the 
carriage drive (no shade), in Hyde Park from 
4.30 to 6. 
Evening, — ^A visit to the Opera in the Amphitheatre Stalls ; 
the back rows, which are above the level of the 
chandelier, are preferable. The opera chosen 
should be GugUelmo Tell or Les Huguenots, 

Second Day. 

Morning, — A visit to the Royal Academy. 

Afternoon, — A concert at the Cr>'stal Palace. 

Evening, — An " evening party '* in any small house at 
Bayswateror Brompton, provided the invita- 
tions sent out are not less than 15a 

If the above entertainments are carefully administered, on the 
morning of the third day the visitor will usually fail to appear at 
breakfast, and start for home vid Euston Square, King's Cross, 
or Paddington Station, as the case may be, in the course of the 
afternoon. 
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Now Ready ^ 

BRIT A NNIA for June. 

Price IS. 
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THE WEEK. 



The plaintifT gained his cause in the libel case of Cadogan 
versus Piper. The defendant will lose nothing, because, of 
course, some one will have " to pay the Piper." 



The Pall Mall Gaxette has been reduced to a penny ! Well, 
it was worth twopence — a few people (who had good reason for 
disliking it) said, even twopence-halfpenny ! 



LOYAUTE Na Honte (Loyalty knows not shame) is the 
motto of the rather illustrious Duke of Newcastle. Well — 
looking at the recent proceedings at Carlton Terrace, we are 
bound to confess there is something in a motto after all ! 



Poor Dr. Thom will have to bear the expense of the Overend, 
Cumey, and Co. prosecution. He should not be surprised — 
one cannot touch a joint-stock company without finding it 
nothing but (as the French would say) Mre (share ?) 

The senior Member for Bath must literally have been getting 
himself into hot water. They are going to make a knight of 
him ! Plaisanterie apart, what has unfortunate Mr. Tite ever 
done that he should be consigned to that ridiculous limbo of 
ex-Lord Mayors, tradesmen, and Colonial grandees, — the knight- 
age of England ? 

The uniform of the English army is to be changed — soldiers 
in future are to wear the "Norfolk jacket," instead ot the 
" Regulation tunic." We understand that H.R.H. the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief has ordered the new garment 
to be made of the plainest and simplest materials, on the score 
that Shakespeare, " or one of those fellows," observed in his 
lifetime " Jacket of Norfolk, be not so bold." We are delighted 
to find H.R.H. so "well up" in his " British Poets." 



THE REWARD OF MERIT. 



Everyone will be glad to hear that Nelson's flagship, the 
Victory^ is to be maintained en permanence at Portsmouth ; 
but we think that the Admiralty Circular just issued with regard 
to the men who are to hold the ship is framed in somewhat of a 
sentimental spirit Orders have been issued that men from 
each of the light infantry divisions of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, together with a proportion of gunners from the Roval 
Marine Artillery, shall be selected for service on board the ship 
with the following qualifications : — 



" The men selected to have three years time to complete •for 
pension, to have the largest number of good conduct badges 
that is granted, and, if practicable, to have been distinguished 
in active service." 

Far be it from us to suggest that a short visit of a few hours 
duration, on the payment of a small fee, is not sufficient to surfeit 
the most enthusiastic marine with the good ship Victory; but 
we really think that three years' service on board a very old and 
inconvenient hulk in Portsmouth Harbour is scarcely the recom- 
pense for good conduct which old and tried soldiers might ex- 
pect. We shall be sorry to see the Victory turned into a 
convict prison, but if this must be the case, it would be fairer 
that its prisoners should have done something to merit their 
incarceration. 



THE BAGSMAN ABROAD. 



No one can accuse the French Government of extravagance 
in its administration. The most expensive department of the 
State in France, as it is here, is the Foreign Office, and even 
there retrenchment is the order of the day. It is now announced 
by the Journal Officiel that the Foreign Office messengers are 
to be abolished, and their duties are in future to be performed 
by the various railway companies of the Empire. In France, 
however, a Foreign Office messenger is an overworked veteran, 
with a small salary, occupying a position something better than 
a gendarme^ and something worse than an ordinary courier, and 
with nothing whatever in common with our extravagantlv-remu- 
nerated British Queen's messenger, who does a quarter the work 
for four times the pay of his fellow-craftsman across the Channel. 
If, then, there is room for retrenchment in the messenger staff of 
the French Foreign Office, what a field for wholesale reductions 
must not there be in ours ? We trust that the authorities at 
Whitehall may profit by the example set them, and that 
arrangements may be entered into under which the conveyance 
of despatches may be henceforth entrusted, not to gentlemen 
who have taken to railway travelling late in life, but to the less 
expensive, but none the less secure, capabilities of the Parcels 
Delivery Companies. 



AN EXTRACT CAREFULLY TAKEN FROM 
''DE'BETTS PEERAGES' 



^[tbcastlt, IPuke of {Pelkam Clinton). 

Henry Pelham Alexander Pelham Clinton, sixth 
duke. Bom January 25th, 1834 ; succeeded his 
father in 1864; was educated at Eton, and Christ 
Church, Oxford ; was M.P. for Newark 1857-9 ; is a 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Nottinghamshire ; late Lieutenant 
in the Sherwood Rangers ; was appointed Grand Master 
of the Freemasons of Nottinghamshire, 1865 ; married 
1 86 1, and has issue, living, &c., &c. Did nothing par- 
ticular in the House of Lords, but a good deal peculiar 
on the turf, 1864-69. Figured in the Bankruptcy Court 
June, 1869, in connection with various enormous claims 
upon his estate. Owed over £^fioo to a Mr. Pad wick, 
and was further charged by a Mr. Robert Morris, of 
Carlton Chambers, Recent Street, of having borrowed, 
on a joint and promissoiy note with another peer, 
/ 10,009, at the soundly nnancial and ducal rate of 
thirty per cent, per annum. 

Seat — Clumber^ Worksop, Nottinghamshire. 

Town Residence (at present optional). 

Patron of Eleven Livings.— Shire Oak Chapel, &c., &c 

Creations. — Earl of Lincoln, 1572. Duke of Newcastle, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staflford, in the Peerage of Great 
Britain, 1756. The ancient baronies of Basinghall and 
Whitecross Street annexed, by process of civil law, 
1869. 

Crest {Pelham). — ^A peacock in pride, proper. 
Motto. — Loyalty knows not shame/ 
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THE TOM AH A WK, 



''MARY WARNE'Rr 



(A " NEW and original drama, by Tom Taylor, Esq." (vide 
the playbill), taken from William Gilbert's story of " Margaret 
Meadows, a Tale for the Pharisees," without {^fery much without) 
the author's permission). 

Tomahawk has not read Mr. Gilbert's novel (which is said to 
be excellent by the best judges), but he has seen Mr. Taylor's 
piece at the Haymarket. From said piece Tomahawk will 
attempt to construct a story — bearing no great resemblance 
to The Tale for the Pharisees^ of course, but sufficiently like 
here and there to the " new and original drama" at the Hay- 
market to be recognisable. 

The works of Dutton and Downes were peculiar. They con- 
sisted of a parlour furnished chiefly with cash-boxes and doors, 
and an apartment enclosing pasteboard wheels and painted 
wood cranks — neither wheels nor cranks being of the smallest use 
to anybody or anything. Dutton was fussy and obtrusive, and 
bore a strong resemblance to Mr. Clark (a comedian at the Hay- 
market, who seems to be the same man in every piece in which 
he appears), and Downes was remarkable for nothing but his 
wig, which had a false forehead attached to it. They were both 
on terms of easy familiarity with Tollit, a vulgar and uneducated 
sergeant of police. I n their employ were two engineers — George 
Warner and Bob Levitt. Geoi^e was fat, elderly, and honest. 
Levitt lean, young, and crafty. One of the many cash boxes 
left lying about the room was stolen, and suspicion pointed to 
Warner. Suspicion, as usual, was wrong ! 

" I am so glad to sec you," angrily murmured Mrs, Warner, 
the wife of George, to Milly Rigg, a young girl who wore a blue 
dress with three flounces, to denote that she was going rapidly 
to the bad. 

Mary Warner was a stern woman, with a harsh spasmodic 
voice, who looked as if her whole life were spent in committing 
murder, except the moments set apart for recreation and man- 
slaughter. She scowled horribly at Milly as she made the above 
remark. 

"You are very kind, but I had far sooner go to Cremome 
with Bob Levitt," said Milly, with a shudder. 

"Ha! ha ha! Cremome! Listen to my cur-r-sc I" She 
stopped short, and continued more calmly, " This is not Lcah^ 
and I must not cur-r-r-se — at least, as yet ! Come (ha ! ha ! how 
I hate her ! would that she were dead !), look at my baby, and 
get quickly (ha ! ha ! how I hate it ! would that it were poison !) 
the pigeon pie ! See (ha ! ha ! how I hate this mockery ! would 
that I could scream with rage I), I wish to be genial" 

Milly would have replied, but that Dutton, Downes, and 
Tollit broke into the room at this moment. They were imme- 
diately followed by Warner. 

" What ! ye break into my room !" cried the fat and elderly 
engineer, " why, con " 

" Stop !" shouted Mary Warner, "if bad language is to be 
used, let me cur-r-r-r-se them !" 

" Who stole the money box ?" asked Tollit. 

" Why, I did !" replied Mary, with an awful yell. 

" We thought so," said everybody ; and she was carted off 
(cursing horribly the while) to prison. Quite right too. 

•I^avter HIE.— Sn yrtoon* 

Mary Warner soon got used to prison. There was one thing 
surprised her — ^her husband did not come to see her, but then 
it didn't surprise any one else. Not at all strange, but very 
true. However, one day the poor man made up his mind to 
visit his vixen of a wife. 

" How are you, my dear ? " said the fat and elderly engineer. 

" Didn't I do a clever thing stealing that box ? " 

" Well, you know I can't quite say that, my dear — people have 
prejudices." 

"Then you don't praise me ! " she screamed, with her eyes start- 
ing out of her head. 

" Hum ! Well, I can't say exactly that I do ! " 

" Ingrate ! " shouted his wife with a strong American accent. 
" May my cur-r-r-r-rse rest upon you for ever ! " 

And she used bad language for an hour and a half. It wasn't 
pretty of her. 



®1^a;pta: W.—Z^t aete^tmin^ter police Court* 

AfrTER leaving his wife, Warner, the fat and elderly engineer, 
became very prosperous. He invented lots of things, among 
the rest a hat of peculiar construction, which he wore frequently 
aboiit his own house, especially in the drawing-room. He 
became very rich, and indulged in costly luxuries, such as 
lounging about the purlieus of Westminster on winter nights, 
making friends of the metropolitan police magistrates, &c., &c. 
In fact, to quote the words of a certain duchess (one of his 
acquaintance), " he really was an awful 'and at going it." One 
night he was prowling, as usual, about the worst haunts in 
Westminster, when Milly Rigg accosted him and stole his 
watch. The police, of course, took up another woman in 
lieu of the real culprit — in fact, they arrested Mary Warner, 
who had served her time, and was now given to bad language 
more than ever. Mary had become so accustomed to swearing, 
that she even cursed and swore in her dreams ! 

Warner called upon Mr. Sc riven, a stipendiary magistrate, 
and tried to bribe him to give a decision in his favour by asking 
him to dinner. The worthy magistrate jumped at the offer, and 
promised to do the best for him, and then the pair went into 
court. The moment Mr. Scriven appeared at his desk his 
demeanour changed ; he no longer was a courtly gentleman, 
but turned into a buffoon, cutting jokes, and indulging in prac- 
tical facetiae. 

" When is a door not a door ?" asked the worthy magistrate, 
with an idiotic grin. " Now, you sar, do you gib it up 1 Golly, 
golly!" 

"When it's a jar, your wash-up !" replied Sergeant Tollit, 
with a wink ; and the answer was greeted with roars of laughter. 

" Wash-up for worship, you know," said Mr. Scriven, turning 
to Warner, who was seated on the bench, " really, very good 
indeed." 

Then the magistrate, looking round the court with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, saw an old woman coughing. He ordered 
her " to be carried out," and the waggish manoeuvre was man- 
aged with yells of merriment. 

"We now really wi/j/ be serious," said Mr. Scriven, wiping 
his eyes — ^he had been laughing heartily — " what is that woman 
charged with ?" 

He pointed to Mary, who now filled the prisoner's dock- 

" With accosting that gentleman," replied Tollit ; " and it 
will accost her very dear " (roars of laughter). 

" Accost for cost, you know," said Mr. Scriven to Warner, 
as before ; " really, very quaint — very quaint indeed ! " he 
continued in a louder tone ; — " but there, a truce to wild 
waggery. What have you to say, woman ?" 

" ! ! ! ! ! !" was the startling reply. 

" That voice !" cried Warner. " It is my wife ! ! !" 

"Your wife !" exclaimed the magistrate ; "well, really, that 
excuses everything. Set the poor woman free !" 

A NUMBER of guests were assembled at Warner's waiting for 
dinner. They were in full evening dress, with the exception of 
Mr. Scrivin, who, being very hungry, was only in naif-full 
evening dress. Suddenly a little girl of six years old bounded 
into the room and began to bore everybody. She said she had 
been sent by her father, who would soon arrive in the drawing- 
room. 

" Very annoying," said Scrivin, " to have to wait. But see 
how extravagant Warner is. It is winter, and yet he has 
summer flowers in his conservatory, a limelight, and a paste- 
board fountain ! " 

At this moment Warner hurried into the room in morning 
dress. 

" My dear friends," he said, " I am sure you will excuse me 
when I tell you that I feel rather bored." 

" We have come to dinner," cried Mr. Scriven. 

" I know you have," admitted Warner, " but there — I know 
you will go — now do, that's a dear ! " There was no move- 
ment. " What ! my words are useless. Know then, ye haughty 
ones, that the cook has always a policeman in readiness in the 
kitchen." 

They went away murmuring, he defled them to the last, and 
the little girl was left alone. Not for long, though. Soon Mary 
crept into the room, and began to kiss her and cry over her. 

"Is this the last act of Leah .^" asked the little innocent. 
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"Very like it, darling, very like it,'* replied Mary, with a 
gurgling sob, and then she began to curse. Warner rushed in 
and clasped her to his portly breast 

" My love ! " he cried. They kissed copiously, and then he 
said, "What has become of Bob Levitt and Milly Rigg ?" 

" The first stole the cash-box, and the second abstracted your 
watch. Cur-r-r-rse them ! " 

" Nay, loved one, was it not the consequence of going in blue 
flounces and velvet coats to Cremorne ? " 

"It was 1 Cur-r-r-r-r-r-rse Cre— " 

" Nay, darling ! " said Warner, looking into her black, black 
eyes, " Curse not Cremorne, for fear lest Mr. E. T. Smith (to 
whom the place belongs), should summon us. Yes, loved one, 
summon us for libel." 

She swallowed her curse, it made her very ill, and she died in 
awful agonies ! 

THE END. 



OUR BOOKMARKER, 



Shakfspearana Genealogica, Compiled by George Russell 
French. Macmillan and Co., 1869. 

A most excellent work and a very useful one this, a fit com- 
panion to the best edition of Shakespeare (the Cambridge one), 
for it is the best, spite of its faults. This work is quite indispens- 
able to the student of Shakespeare : it gives an account of the 
historical characters introduced, as well as some very probable 
speculations on the origin of some of the characters in " Ham- 
let," and some very interesting notes on Shakespeare's own 
family. This may read like an advertisement ; but we beg to 
say we bought the book, have paid for it, and intend to keep it ; 
therefore we have a right to praise it. If we may venture to add 
that we have made Shakespeare our most delightful and con- 
stant study, our praise may seem less presumptuous than it 
otherwise might, if not so impartial. 

The Annals of our Time, By Joseph Irving. London : 

Macmillan and Co. 
Another most valuable book. Really, Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., you have not perhaps the best magazine, but you certainly 
bring out some books which atone for your monthly cradle 
of " Tom Brown in Oxford " and " Realmah." The journalist 
owes to Mr. Irving a debt of gratitude which he will find it hard 
to pay. Fewer omissions and inaccuracies we never detected 
in any work of this class. By the aid of this book the writer 
may at once get a clear and correct account of any facts to 
which it refers, while it serves as an index to any file of news- 
papers which one maybe happy enough to possess. Inaccuracy 
after the publication of this work is mexcusable in those who 
discuss the topics of the day. Compilers are like accom- 
panyists — they get veiy little praise in return for a great deal of 
labour and judgment. Mr. Joseph Irving, accept our thanks 
and commendations, and, in the words of Arnold's first Latin 
Prose Book, " Made virMe esto " — give us more " Annals." 

Thoughts on Men and Things, By Angelina Gushington. 
Rivingtons : London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
To say that this little work was not readable would be to 
make a statement open to contradiction. There is a certain 
class of people always glad to devour all tattle relating 
to high cnurch, parsons, croquet, bishops, and girls just out ; 
but we think Miss Gushington has spun out her reflections to 
a somewhat overwhelming extent. In the Preface to her Third 
Edition, Miss Gushington declares : — 

"Mamma will have it that I have. injured my prospects by 
writing a book. She says it is universally admitted that everv 
one who writes is either clever, or wishes to be thought clever." 

We quite agree with mamma that Miss Gushington's prospects 
have been injured by rushing into print, althoup^h we cannot 
endorse her latter assertion. No one after readmg Thoughts 
on Men attd Things will either think the fair authoress clever, 
or do her th^ injustice to suppose that she expects to be 
thought so. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall are publishing a Library Edition 
of the works of Thomas Carlyle — the great philosopher— we 



cannot say the great historian. Spite of the wilful obscurities 
which encumber the gems of thougnt in his works, no one who 
loves truth and hates humbug but must delight in Carlyle's 
writings. As the third great expounder of German literature 
after Coleridge and De Quincey, all the educated portion of 
England owes him much ; his noble simplicity of character, 
combined as it is with moral dignity and fearless unworldliness, 
must endear him to every heart This is an edition which is 
worthy of the author — a remark which we cannot utter concern* 
ing an edition of Dickens, lately issued by the same firm. 



TO THE RESCUE I 



So the great Overend, Gumev, and Co. scandal is to come oflT 
in the Court of Queen's Bencn, in Guildhall, before the Lord 
Chief Justice, on the 2nd proximo. This is a refreshing bit of 
news. Not so, however, is the following, which we take as it 
stands, from the colunms of a reliable contemporary : — «, ■.--■. _^ 

" The prosecutor. Dr. Thom, applied a day or two since to 
the Home Office, that the Government would instruct counsel 
for the prosecution. This being declined. Dr. Thom said he 
should conduct the case in person, as he could not undertake 
the enormous cost which would be incurred if he instructed 
counsel. It is understood that the Lord Chief Justice refuses to 
allow Dr. Thom to appear, and the latter writes to the papers 
that he will be constrained, on the day of trial, to raise a pre- 
liminary question as to his duties and his rights, which may 
prove to be more important than even the main point at issue. 

Now, does this, or does this not, amount to something more 
than a broad hint that the whole scandal is. going to be nushed 
up ? The course of a few days may possibly shed a more satis- 
factory light on the proceedings ; yet still, while there is the re- 
motest chance that the ends of justice in this notorious case 
may be defeated by the gross iniquities that clog up the ad- 
ministration of English law, no honest man ought fo hold his 
peace. It is to the interest of every man of us — who may leave 
a widow or children to be cruelly ruined by some such concern 
as was Messrs. Overend, Gumey, and Co.*s — to come forward 
in aid of Dr. Thom. More, it is the absolute duty of every 
member of the community to do his best to assist him. Dr. 
Thom in this matter represents every Englishman who has a 
penny of which he may be robbed under the protection of out- 
rageous Ig^al fictions. Before these words are in print the idea 
may possibly have been well developed ; but if it nas not been, 
by all means let subscriptions for the purpose of defraying Dr. 
Tliom's costs be opened on all sides. Tomahawk will not be 
backward himself in a cause like this, and he will be bound that 
every one who feels the magnitude of the issue at stake will 
follow his example. English justice boasts of a good many glar- 
ing anomalies; out if such a scandal as the failure of Messrs. Ove- 
rend, Gurney, and Co., is to escape judgment through some court 
technicalities, the sooner we have a legal revolution the better. 
For twenty years there has fiot been a case before the public 
that has merited more completely the rigours — whatever they 
may be — of the crimin^U law. 



COMMON SENSE ABOUT COMMON THINGS. 



f 



We hear that practice on velocipedes will in future be allowed 
in Hyde Park, on the carriage road on the north side of the 
Serpentine, from the time of opening the gates until ten a.m. 
Surely this is but a small concession. If bicycles are to be per- 
mitted at all it is ridiculous to insist that their riders should turn 
night into day by having to parade the park at sunrise. Of 
course it would be very wrong to permit these dangerous nonen- 
tities to whisk in and out the carnages in the drive at the most 
crowded hour of the afternoon ; but there can be no reason 
that within certain reasonable limits velocipedes should not be 
tolerated. It is not fomhe want of resistance on the part of the 
police (who, by the way, can have little interest in the matter) 
or the opposition of carriage owners (with whom we are ready 
to sympathize, to a certain extent), that the velocipede move- 
ment has not been stamped out ; but bicycles have become " a 
great fact," and as such will declare themselves — though at pre- 
sent under certain restrictions— even within the sacrad limits of 
Hyde Park. 
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PEERLESS HONOUR. 



Hereditary Peerage is on its trial now, socially as well as 
politically. We do not think that the conduct of the House of 
Peers with regard to the Irish question will do anything but 
advance the respect and honour in which, as a legislative body, the 
Peers are held. However much we may differ from the argu- 
ments used and the conclusions arrived at, we cannot deny that 
the spirit of many of the amendments proposed shows a higher 
sense of justice and statesmanship than has ever distinguished 
the House of Commons, either as individuals or as a whole. 
In fact, the existence of a body of legislators whose position 
depends neither on the caprice of mobs, nor on the favour of 
party leaders, is of great benefit to a State. We never denied 
this ; and, whatever our detractors may say, we have never ad- 
vocated the abolition of the House of Lords as the House of 
Lords. What we do maintain is, that the more just, the more 
wise, the more truly noble the intellectual, industrious, and 
legislative members of the Hereditary Peerage show them- 
selves, the more conscientiously they do their duties, the more 
necessary it is to relieve them from the contamination of the 
idle, the vicious, the useless members of their body, who, 
whether assisting in the deliberations and discussions of the 
Upper House or no, have still the right to give a vote on all 
questions brought before that House, and cannot, under any 
circumstances, except imprisonment, be deprived of that right 
It is refonn, not abolition, of the Peerage that we advocate, in 
the interest of the Peers themselves no less than in the interest 
of the country. 

The evil done by the scandalous conduct of individuals whose 
position, owing to no merit of their own, is a high one in the 
land, is incalculable. It tends to advance the influence and 
doctrines of the most ignorant demagogues, and to disgust 
moderate people, whose sense of right and wrong is not affected 
by a title, so effectually that they are ready to join in the cry 
against the whole body for the offences of some of its meanest 
members. It is often said by those who live upon the skirts of 
the ermine, that "these vidgar writers" attack a Lord or a 
Prince for doing things which John Smith or Tom Brown 
(no allusion to the member for Frome) can do with im- 
punity. Quite true ; but an hereditary legislator, or a junior 
member of the Peerage, cannot expect to enjoy the enormous 
pnvileges that he does without some responsibility. John 
Smith can go bankrupt without exciting much astonishment, 
commiseration, or censure ; but a Duke cannot While large 
estates, immense political influence, great social and political 
privileges, are attached to a Dukedom, people will expect the 



noble owner of these advantages to devote his time and money 
to something better than gambling and dissipation. If he will 
consent to make over his possessions with their responsibilities 
to some one who is not unworthy of the former or contemptuous 
of the latter, then he may go to the dogs as fast as he likes. 
His family and friends may suffer, it is true, and his moral guilt 
will be none the less as regards himself ; but he will not do so 
much injury to public morality, as he must do in his eminent and 
privileged position. 

Let us just consider how Hereditary Peerage presents itself 
to the public in the persons of some of its members at the 
present moment A Duke and his two brothers are passing 
through the Bankruptcy Court with various degrees of dis- 
honour. Another noble Duke, not unknown on the Turf, has 
paraded his violation of the marriage vow so . openly . as to 
bring on him the tardy rebuke of fashionable journals. 
An Earl is being sold up by one of the associated 
blood-suckers, who like their blood blue, and seem to have no 
difficulty in gratifying their taste. The eldest son and heir of 
an eminent Peer and ex-Chancellor, who must succeed some 
day to the title that his father's intellect, if not his uprightness, 
won for him, is an unconvicted forger at large ; a man who has 
shown no mercy to his nearest relations, who has drained the 
purse of a too generous and noble-hearted brother, who has 
shown himself insensible alike to 'gratitude and shame. Un- 
blushing, unrelenting, he has dragged through the mire the 
name of father, brother, sister, wife, of everybody connected 
with him. Were he by birth the pauper that he is now by 
crime, he would be safe within some gaol, or working at the 
quarries of Portland ; as it is, this just punishment is denied 
him, and he shows that he knows how to avail himself of such 
forbearance. Another Peer, who has been attacked in print, 
not altogether without foundation, assaults his accuser, osten- 
sibly on the grounds of reverence for his father's memory. He 
had better have shown that reverence by the tenour of his life than 
by an isolated exploit of courage like this. He had better have 
remembered what was due to his position when he succeeded 
to his father's title, not now when the title has little weight in 
the eyes of those who sit as the legislators of the people. He is 
the chosen companion of the Heir-Apparent ; we will say no 
more of him. If he has the sympathy of the public with him 
now, let him try for the future to deserve it 

We have not yet exhausted the list of these scandals 
which have brought the very existence of Hereditar>' 
Peerage into danger. Compared with the number of noble, 
intellectual, upright, and pure-hearted men whom we could 
select from among the Peers, these black sheep may seem an 
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insignificant few. But, as we said before, it is the penalty of 
hereditary wealth and position, that their possessors* private 
lives are to a certain extent the care and property of the public. 
A few, a very few, notorious instances of profligacy or extrava- 
gance in Hereditary Peers bring down an avalanche of abuse on 
the whole order ; because people feel that while they owe their 
position to no merit of their own, they have only themselves to 
blame for their vices. Every advantage of education, of good 
society, of wealth is theirs. Every honourable profession is 
open to them. For them the State provides innumerable means of 
employment. To the Stock Exchange, to the heaven of Director- 
ship they need no " Open Sesame." Before them tradesmen bow 
down, and open their hearts and ledgers. To them the law is 
forbearing, merciful. Pleasure of all kind, work of all kind is 
within their reach. The}' are stamped from their cradle with a 
recommendation to all society. Nearly the whole population of 
England, Scotland, and great part of Ireland is unanimous 
in a blind worship of their possible merits. Nowhere are snobbism 
and toadyism so universal as in this country. Nowhere is tuft- 
hunting so honourable, so lucrative a profession. Nowhere is 
the unreasoning respect for titles and riches, for them- 
selves alone, so rampant Were George IV. to return to-day 
with all his habits and companions the whole realm, or that 
part of it which makes itself chiefly heard and seen, would bow 
down to him. But with all this love for rank and money there is 
in this country a nucleus of noble stubbornness, of titanic ob- 
stinacy, which, if roused in a good cause — and the reverence for 
good and hatred of evil is not only the best cause, but in itself 
the strongest — is irresistible. As education advances, as the 
last remnants of feudalism die away, so will the worship of mere 
rank decline, and the people will look for brains beneath a 
coronet, for a heart behind the ermine. They will demand 
then that the hereditary aristocracy shall consent to be judged 
either by an internal censorship, or by an external tribunal ; if 
this be impossible, then they will demand the abolition of that 
law which renders it impossible for a man, whatever be his vices 
or his crimes, who. is bom a Peer, ever to be anything else but a 
{'cer and hereditary l^slator of Great Britain. 



A RETENTIVE MEMORY, 



1 



A RETENTIVE memory is a very valuable possession, but, ap- 
parentlv, it has its disadvantages. For instance, in an author, 
when allied to a not veiy exuberant imagination, and a limitea 
power of invention, it is apt to lead its possessor into an tincotl* 
sckms plagiarism, winch, nowever impossible to detect it may 
api^ear to him, is not so to others. Mr. Tom Taylor woidd 
s^pear to be the most unfortunate victim of a singularly reten- 
tive memory, if we may judge from the letter which he has pub- 
lished in the Thnes^ in answer to the suggestion that he had 
derived from a novel of Mr. William Gilbert's the plot and a 
great part of the dialogue of his last dramatic success — Mary 
Warner, 

Mr. Tom Taylor, whose modesty is as widely known as his 
name, begins by alluding to the notice in the Times as a flatter- 
in|^ one. He then goes on to allude to the report as to tlie 
origin of his original drama. The next para^ph of his letter 
we must i^ive in exiemoj it is so very straightforward and so 
charactenstically naive : — 

" I caa oolf MUf that the critic of the Athenmim must be speaking at 
second hand, and that be has been misinformed. Mary Warfter is not 
9X1 t^pts^Xonoi Margaret Meadffws, The only feature it has in common 
with Mr. Gilbert's story (so &r as I lemenber the latter) is that in both 
an innocent woman takes on herself tbe guilt of another ; bat Mogatet 
Meadows sacrifices herself for a son, Mary Warner for a husband ; and 
the son is guilty, while the husband is innocent, and this innocence is 
the pivot of interest in the fiUiy, and gives its uo^ty and effect to the 
situation in the visitor's oeU at Brixton. If there is one sentence of ' 



dialogfte identical in the play and the story it must be Uttle less than a 
miraae, for it is some years since I read Margaret Meadows^ and I 
wrote erer^ word of the dialogue of Mary Warner within the last four 
months, without any reference to Mr. Gilbert's story." 

We feel bound to fi;ive Mr* Tom Taylor the full benefit of this 
explanation in our columns, because we were misled into ascribing 
to Mary Warner the origin which its author was too modest, as 
we thought, to mention. But it would be very unfair to Mr. 
Tom Taylor, if not to Mr. Gilbert, to exclude the next para- 
graph of the letter from our colunms : — 

" The truth is, the plav grew out of a conversation, some fifteen 
months ago, with Mr. Gilbert, the author of Margaret Meadcws^ who 
suggested the subject of a woman's accusation of herself for love of 
another as a good one for dramatic treatment, and who lefened me to 
a story of his own (in Once a Week, if I remember aright) in which the 
action and expression of Mary Warner in the scene of the police-court 
('< Are these the hands of a diief ?") are introduced. While fuUy con- 
ceding to Mr. Gilbert the suggestion of the subject and one of the lead- 
ing incidents and situations of the play, and gladly daimin^ him. to 
this extent, as my coUaborateur, I must disclaim the connection which 
your critic hints at, and the Athenaum critic distinctly alicees, between 
Mr. Gilbert's published story of Margaret Meadows and my play of 
Mary WarncrT* 

It is tfiie that this paragraph rather alters the case as stated 
in the former one which we quoted. It now seems compatible 
with possibility^we will not say probability— that Mr. Tom 
Taylor should have read Margaret Meademm with, the iriew of 
dnKinatizlng it in co^^>erati<m with its author, and that this plan 
havinsr for some reason been abandoned, his retentive memory 
should have reproduced the story of Margaret Meadoivs^ ana 
some of the dialogue, as his own invention, without any sus- 
picion on the part of Mr. Tom Tayh>r himself as to the real 
parentage of Che drama. 

But our readers will be glad to hear, on Mr. Tom Taylor's 
authority, that, spite of all reports to the contrary, " Mr. Gilbert 
and he are perfectly at one on the subject" It appears that 
Mr. Taylor misunderstood Mr. Gilbert'^ deteniiination not to 
dramatize the story, so that, if the author of Margaret Meadows 
has dramatized that story, or begun to do so, nis labour will 
have been in vain, for Mr. Tom Taylor's original genius has an- 
ticipated him. It is very kind of Mr. Gilbert to be contented 
with such an irrmilar acknowledgment of his co-operation as 
Mr. Tom Taylor has vovchsafed in the columns of tne Times, 

We would like to ask Mr. Tom Taylor these two questions : 
First, If any other dramatic author had produced a piece so 
nearly resembling in its leading idea and chief situation any 
production of his own original genivs, without actmowledging 
the obligation, whether he would liave considered such conduct 
honest on the part of that dramatic author ? 

Secondly : if Mr. Tom Taylor knew that he owed to Mr. 
Gilbert the suggestion of the plot of Margaret Meadows— -vft 
beg pardon — ^ Mary Warner f why did he nave the courteey to 
ask that gentleman whether he would allow him to make use of 
that suggestion, and produce the piece as his own original work? 

We have no doubt Mr. Tom Taylor can answer tnese ques- 
tions satisfactorily to himself. Mr. Tom Taylor's Ofgan in the 
Press praises Mary Warner^ as it does all the productions oH 
its contributors, most fulsomely. Mr. Tom Taylor would have 
done no harm to himself by acknowledging his debt, however 
small, to another author. He is, as it were, the Siamese Twin 
of dramatic literature, and is always most successful when inti- 
mately associated with some companion, whether it be a brother 
author or a French novel When be produces such a woric of 
merit as Mary Warner^ he must not complain if the public at 
once suspects a dual ongin. 



THE LAST FROM HANWELL. 



An inventive^ mind has been engaged /^/fsively for years to 
improve our writing implements, and appears to have been suc- 
cessful in producing the '' Owl * pen, than which we have never 
used a better, unless it be the ^ WaverleyJ* which we feel vsx% 
would wave a lieosi piq>er with greater rapidity Uian any other. 
So we recommend it to Diplomatists, who may find the use of 
\K\spen an ines^/fsive luxury. By wnat rule is the nomencla- 
ture of pens guided? The "Owl" pen, a very excellent onej 
but why the " Owl ?" ** Och, sure and I see it," says Pat. " Why 
sure an it ia meant for letters of frindshtp to write to a friead 
and say Hov/l I say ye, me boy !" 
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STANZAS FOR STONES. 

BEING A COLLECTION OF POPULAR TRAGIC SONGS. 

{Second Series,) 



Stable Percy. 



I. 



What am I ? Wdl, at TattersaU's 

You'll get your information : 
Some take me for a vulgar groom 

Pushed up above his station, — 
A blackleg, wekher ; — some, a 4bol ! 

All out ! By Jove, Sir, pearis 
Still go to swine : — I close a line 

Of twenty British Earls ! 

2. 

You stare ? D'you think, then, blood that's blue 

Will never lose its colour? 
The stuff that's flowing in my veins 

Each day gets dull, and duller ! 
Trust me, low friends, low aims, low tastes, 

That never know control, 
Will thicken most things, blood as well, 

WTien you've a jockey's souL 



I wasn't old when I beigan 

My journey t'wards the gutter ; 
For I was quite a ^porting man 

When I eat bread and butter. 
I'd race the ostler for a sov, — 

(A handicap). He'd win ; 
And then, when settling day came round, 

I'd let that ostler in. 



At Eton with a grander way 

Of doing things I took up ; 
And though I never (M;)enea one, 

I often made a book up, 
And dr(^)ped about enoi^^ each tenn-^ 

For 1 had several spiUs -- 
To swamp the cheque the gov'nor drew 

To pay my schocHing bills. 

5. 
At Oxford I tried higher stakes, 

Had more extended views, Sir, 
I put no end of money on, 

And got it,— from the Jews, Sir, 
And so at twenty-three, my state 

Finandallv was sound. 
I'd borrowe<t— -yes. But then I owed 



Scarce eigfaty-tbousand pound 



A trifle that, youTl own, when set 

Against another figure. 
Oh yes, my smash has been. 

In all respects, de rigueur. 
In fact, the fioVr has ptxived itself 

Quite worthy of the bad. 
I brought die house to ruin first — 

Then dragged it dirough the mud. 

7. 
Ashamed am I ? oh no, to bhish 

Was never my profession. 
It isn't shame I feel to hear 

Some fellQw's in possession, 
Let brokers crawl where countesses 

Have swept ; — ^my household gods 
Be outraged, soiled, knocked down, — who cares ? 

Give me the latest odds 1 



8. 

My ancestors ? well, what of them ? 

They've always kept their saddle. 
At Crecy, Flodaen, Waterloo, 

None ventured a skedaddle. 
All sporting in their way — ^rode well — 

The genuine stuff, no cross. 
And ihafs why I, the last of them, 

Know all about a 'oss. 

And as no other place in life 

To fill I shall be able, 
I mean to go, when I'm at home. 

And settle in the stable. 
If I'd beigun down there, 1 think, 

I might have saved my name, 
And not brought ruin — Well the ^oss^ 

Not me, is what's to blame ! 



WHO IS HIS BISHOP 1 



The subjoined advertisement, which, for downright unblush- 
ing money-clutching impudence, beats anything of the kind 
that we ever remember having seen, appeared in the Times a 
few mornings since : — 

THE TRUSTEES of a SMALL COUNTRY LIVING are 
prepared to APPOINT a BECTOIL He must not be under 
seibentyfive^ withunexoeptioiiable referenoes. Grots income about jf 100 a 
year; population 150. Good house and garden. Church recently re- 
stored. Apply to Clericus, Messrs. F. Smith and Co.'s, 13 South- 
ampton street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Really, such a scandsdous, yet withal racy bid almost baffles 
comment I Analysed, it involves — 

r. — A rare opening for veterans, who have oudived the Gospel 
age, to negotiate with trustees who have also outlived its 
precepts. 
2. — An implication by the allusion to "unexceptionable refe- 
rences," that the whole business is such a dirty bit of job- 
bery, that none but very questionable veterans will apply. 
3.— An admission that the i$o precious souls, thus hawked 
about in the market, are of little value, when weighed 
against the interests of the young gentleman for whom the 
*' thing" is evidentlv beii^ kept open. How can a worn- 
out old man of nearly eightv years of age be equal to the 
energy and activity required, even to look after the care of 
150 souls? 
4. — ^A hint that if his lifie is to be short, it is at least to be a 
merry one ! Gross income ;£3oo a year ! Good house and 
garden I Poor old applicant ! 
Lord somebody, or nobody, we really forget his name, said 
the other day in debate, that no bishop coiud possibly live on 
less than ;£5,ooo a year. Why does he not get the address of 
" Clericus," and talk the matter over ? Wh^i a poor old curate 
" over seventy-five," is supposed to jump at ^£300, surely they 
might find ample material for a very spirited and entertaining 
conversation ! 



A CONSCIENTIOUS COMMISSION 



The following paragraph appeared in the papers on Wednes- 
day last : — 

** The Royal Commissioners for the Pollution of Rivers having 
completed a portion of their investigations, met to-day at the 
offices. No. 2 Victoria street, Westminster, S.W., for the pur- 
pose of consideiing their report" 

We are not aware who these extren^dy dirty gentlemen may 
be, or, if we even Icnew, we probably should sluink from pub^ 
lisning their names ; but if we may judge from the present con- 
dition of the Thames there must be some thousands of them 
who bathe daily between Blackwall uid Putney bridge. That 
the Commissioners, however, should have met for the pnipose 
of coBsidenng their rqx>rt was perhaps a rather unnecessary 
proceeding, for the putuic are (^uite aware bow well these gentle- 
men have succeeded in their mission. 
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THE WEEK, 

Mr. Butt, Q.C, has been making a speech on behalf of the 
Fenian prisoners. He is capable of better things, for this is, 
we are afraid, sad tub oratory. 

So there is a fresh application in regard to a certain ill-fated 
ducal mansion ! Not contented with its recent spoliation, 
another enemy wishes to have a hand in its sack. Another ^/rr^ 
at Carlton Terrace ! Why, this is literally carrying coals to 
Newcastle ! 



Apropos of the French Atlantic Cabled the public were 
startled the other day by the following scientific announcement : 
" The insulation is perfect, and a negative current is produced 
from twenty cells^^ This is not wisely, if correctly worded. 
Bearing in mind that the breaking of the first Atlantic Cable was 
literally a sell that set in such a decidedly negative current that 
no one would touch the shares at any price, it would be as well 
to explain more clearly the meaning of the rather unhappily 
chosen terms. We dare say it is all right, but absit omen ! 

No language can be strong enough to condemn the Govern- 
ment for their conduct with regard to the Overend and Gurney 
prosecution. Their deliberate and insolent refusal to take any 
steps in this matter has proved that they are utterly incompe- 
tent and unwilling to deal with the great social abuses of this 
age. It may be said that this is not the business of a Govern- 
ment ; but we think differently, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that the whole conduct of the present Government has 
disgusted all men whose liberality is not a mere unreasoning 
slavery to party leaders, or a bid for office which has been ac- 
cepted, or may hope to be so. Mr. Gladstone seems anxious 
to display his casuistical dishonesty of mind on every possible 
and impossible occasion. In summing up the discussion on 
Mr. Eykyn's second motion on Thursday evening, he launched 
forth into a spirited rebuke of the speculative spirit of the age. 
Were Government to find funds to prosecute the directors 
of Overend, Gurney, and Co. for fraud, they would encourage 
and aid those who have gone into a rash speculation from greed 
of money. Can anything be more false ? The very hardship 
of the case is that, without the knowledge of the shareholders, 
the respectable business of the old firm was converted into 
speculative, illegitimate, bill-discounting by the new company. 
They traded on the well-known, respected name of the old 
firm, and so deceived hundreds far and wide, who would never 
have had anything to do with the company had they known 
the kind of business they were carrying on. There could be 
no greater blow against rash speculation than for the Govern- 
ment to carry on this prosecution with the utmost rigour ; it 



would show the mercantile world that no amount of religious 
reputation, that no name, however good, could be safely used 
as a cloak, or urged as a defence, for conduct essentially dis- 
honest. 



BRITANNIA'S WELCOME TO THE ILLUS- 
TRIOUS STRANGER. 



Plague of Egypt, from over the sea, 

Ismail Pasha ! 

Viceroy, Khidevd, or whatever you be, 
Jacksons, OTooles, and McStunners are we. 
But all John Bulls in our welcome of thee, 

Ismail Pasha ! 

Welcome him, blunder of escort and suite, 

Mounted inspector, and mob in the street ! 

Call up the first cab his Highness to meet ! 

Throw his hat-box and Bradshaw and rug on the seat ! 

Welcome him ! feast him with fourpenny treat. 

One glass of old ale and a sandwich to eat ! 

Scatter, O Royalty, gold for his keep ! 

Dream, all ye tradesmen, of harvests to reap ! 

The Palace is empty, our pockets are deep ! 

Fling wide, O menial, the grand back door ! 

Take him, O attic, and rock him to sleep ! 

Strew a viceregal shakedown on the floor ! 

Welcome him, welcome him, all that is cheap ! 

Sing, Prima Donna, and fashion stare \ 

Scrape up your regiments, weak and few, 

Hurry, ye Commons, and all be there, 

To sweu the pomp of the grand review ! 

Chuckle, Britannia ! a Sultan ? pooh ! 

A nobody ! don't we know who's \^o, 

Ismail Pasha ! 

Seeking quarters for change of air, 
Come to us, love us (but pay your fare) — 
Guests such as you we are happy to see ; 
Come to us, love us, for have we not shown, 
In breakfast, and luncheon, and dinner, and tea. 
Kindness to strangers as great as your own ? 
For Jacksons, O'Tooles, and McStunners we. 
Viceroy, Khidev^, or whatever you be. 
Yet thorough John Bulls in our welcome of thee, 

Ismail Pasha ! 



KNOX AND KNOX. 



We are glad to note another instance' of that invariable stem 
justice, pur et simple, which has always characterised the 
decisions of the worthy magistrate who presides at Marlborough 
Street. A certain Colonel Knox had been riding furiously in 
Rotten Row ; and, spite the ties of a similarity of appellation, 
Mr. Knox on the Bench, with a heroism worthy of Brutus, 
ordered his military namesake to pay forty shilhngs for the 
offence. Sometimes " gentlemen " — whose claim, whatever else 
it may have been, to the title has certainly not been their good 
breedmg — ^have been brought up at Marlborough Street, and 
very summarily disposed of by this even-handed magistrate ; 
for Mr. Knox is not one of that worthy body who is a snob. 
Indeed, it has been auite refreshing to read a police report, 
where some big-wig has been concerned, and forgotten the 
respect due to the dignity of the Bench in his own self-im- 
portance. However, on the present occasion, the accused 
appears to have been as thorough a gentleman as the magis- 
trate, and so the decision passed off quietly enough. The 
matter would not be one for public comment did it not 
involve the question of Mr. Knox's excellence as a magistrate. 
He is certainly one of the best, if not the best, on the Metro- 
politan Bench, and the fact should be acknowledged. Why 
do they not make a knight of him ? Or may Yi-nox be said 
to be naturally noble, and so K-nighted already? Plaisan- 
terie apart, Mr. Knox is a very estimable public servant, 
and we should be happy to see the fact substantially re- 
cognised. 
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THE LONDON SEASON 
A Tale of Modern Fashionable Life. 

BY 

The Hon. EMILY FITZ-BATTLEAXE, 

Authoress of "Peer and Peasant, a Stonr of Park Lane;" "The 
Idyotts of Idyott ;" " Duke Humphrey the Forger ;" " Murder and 
Marquises,** &c., &c 



MARRIED AND SETTLED. 

Margaret Marchioness of Margate lounged in the easiest 
of the easy chairs in the luxuriously furnished boudoir in the 
grand noble house, No. 2004 Park Lane. She was sad, and 
sighed as she listened to the splashing of Rimmel's scent foun- 
tain, in the little conservatory. She wiped away a tear as she 
regarded with iriste eyes the beautiful piano supplied bv those 
eminent makers, Messrs. Oeztman and Plumb. Yes, she had 
scarcely enough spirits to appreciate to the full the many merits 
of the fourth volume of the Tomahawk (which had been pub- 
lished on the 3rd of July, 1869), or the glorious grandeur of the 
seventh number of Britannia (which had just been sent round 
to her by one of the thousands of respectable newsvendors in 
town and country by whom the highly popular magazine had 
been published to the trade, the nobility and the gentry of Great 
Britain, Ireland, India, and the Colonies*). In short, Margaret 
Marchioness of Margate was blas^ and bored to the last degree. 

Poor (but noble) girl ! That morning she had neglected to 
avail herself of the real sea-bath provided so admirably bv Tid- 
man's excellent preparation ; she had scarcely tasted the in- 
viting dishes of Brown and Poison's Com Flour, although the 
said corn flour had been dressed in a score of luscious ways. 
Denman's Greek Wine (the pride of her noble father's cellar) 
and Collier and Sons' Chocolate Powder (the pleasantest me- 
mory of her youth) were equally disregarded on this sad morn- 
ing. A new box of Parkins and Gotto's Croquet lay in a corner 
of the room, but as yet the noble maiden had not had the spirits 
to open the neat case, holding admirably the finely finished mal- 
lets and balls, hoops and staves, so soon to figure on the neatly 
mown lawns of the aristocracy and beau monde. Close to her 
were an assortment of Wheeler's Patent Kid Gloves ; she had 
had them brought to her, as she had purposed selecting a pair 
for the flower-show at the Horticultural Gardens at South Ken- 
sington — ^but there, she was too wretched for the task, and the 
gloves remained untouched. 

By-and-bye there was a heavy step on the stairs (covered 
with Maple's carpets), and the door of the room was thrown 
wide open. 

**'At last !" murmured Margaret Marchioness of Margate, with 
a sigh of relief. " O Brompton ! Brompton ! how weary I am 
of waiting ! " 

In a moment she was clasped to a manly breast, and her 
finely chiselled lips were touched by a pair of soft silky mous- 
taches. 

" My darling ! " cried Earl Brompton of Islington (for it was 
he). " My own sweet darling, you know what detained me. 
Could I have been here earlier ? " 

" Did he suffer much ? " asked the lovely Marchioness, with a 
shudder. 

" No, not much," said the young noble, gravely ; " he sent for 
a breakfast from the ' London ' (poor fellow ! many's the ban- 
quet he's eaten at the comer of Cnancery lane in happier times), 
prayed with the clergyman, was pinioned, removed to the scaffold, 
and — you can guess the rest. It was an affecting scene, even 
Calcraft snivelled ! " 

" Poor fellow, poor fellow," exclaimed Margaret, with tears in 
her eyes. " You know I am ignorant of law, but was killing his 
wife to get the insurance money so very very wrong ? " 

" I regret to say it was punishable by death," replied Bromp- 
ton, with a heavy sigh. " But there, I must forgive my poor 
brother, for has he not given me an earldom, and enablea me 
to claim a lovely hand as white as a diamond and as pure as 
snow ? " 



" You^know I love you," murmured Margaret, with a smile oh 
so sweet* and a blush oh so delicate. " But, my darling, what is 
to be done about your debts } " 

" Nothing easier," answered Brompton with a smile. " 1 must 
draw a bill at three months upon my excellent uncle, the Lord 
Chief-Justice of Felsted, for ^200,000." 

" He will never accept it," said Margaret, anxiously. 

" But I know his hand- writing," replied Brompton, gaily. 

" Oh I do so wish you would give up forgery, you naughty 
boy ! " said Margaret, with a smile, and she began playing with 
his auburn ringlets. 

" My sweet little saint," he murmured, as he gazed into her 
deep blue eyes, " surely I may indulge myself a little, just a very 
little, give me forgery and smoking, — I ask for nothing more." 

'* You haven't given up the turf?" 

" No ; but the turf has given vie up." 

At this moment a gorgeous flunkey entered the room, and 
said in a respectful voice, 

" Beg pardon, m'lord, but the men in possession send up their 
compliments and wants to know whether you'll have the auction 
in the dining-room or in the library." 

"What do you say, my dear?" asked Brompton of the 
fair girl (who had gracefully resumed her scat on the entrance 
of the servant). 

" Perhaps the dining-room would be best ; it would be easier 
to get the furniture into that room than into the library." 

" You hear her ladyship's orders," said Brompton ; and the 
flunkey, with a low bow, withdrew. 

Thci two young people sat together lovingly, speculating upon 
the promising future, and talking over the happy past for more 
than an hour, when a second knock was heard at the door. 

" Come in," said Lord Brompton. 

A policeman entered, and walking straight up to the young 
nobleman, laid his hand gently on his collar. 

" Charles Edward, Earl Brompton, of Islington, I arrest you 
on the charge of bigamy." 

** Well, I suppose I must come. I thought you would never 
find it out." He turned round to his trembling bride and mur- 
mured " My own dear darling, I fear we must part." 

" Oh Brompton, Brompton, why didn't you tell me ? " said the 
Lady Margaret, in an agony of tears. 

" I did not wish to distress you, my own love, my own darling. 
Besides, my first wife was only — my grandmother ! " 



THE FILLERS AND THE " POST:' 



* An applications for terms of advertisements in the Hon. Emily 
Fitz-Battleaxe*s novels must be made between the hours of ten and 
four, at the offices of Messrs. Paste and Tinsel, Comhill. 



It has been officially announced by the Liberal journals that 
Mr. John Bright and Mr. W. E. Forster have resigned their 
membership of the Reform Club. It appears that the two right 
honourable gentlemen had joined Mr. Wentworth Beaumont in 
a requisition to the conmiittee^ proposing, in accordance with 
the rules of the Club, an American gentleman as a member for 
one month ; but when the ballot was taken the candidate was 
black-balled, whereupon Messrs. Bright and Forster took their 
names off the Club. It is at the same time stated, that the 
matter will not be allowed to rest, but that the affair will be sub- 
mitted to the decision of a general meeting. 

Highly interesting as any proceeding of Mr. Bright must 
necessarily be to a large class of the community, nevertheless, 
it seems to us a little strange that the private proceedings within 
the four walls of a London Club House, which is essentially a 
private institution, should be magnified into large type para- 
graphs for the newspapers. The custom, however, of giving to 
the world such items as these of the doings of great people 
is, we are sorry to observe, fast gaining ground, and if it is 
allowed to proceed unchecked, we shall soon be reading some 
such announcements as the following in the leading journals — 

Mr. Gladstone. — We are able to announce that the right 
honourable gentleman contemplates re-decorating the 
drawing-rooms of his mansion in Carlton Terrace. The 
ceilings of the upper bed-rooms have lately been white- 
washed. 

The Duke of Cambridge.— His Royal Highness has just 
ordered upwards of a hundred boxes of cigars from his 
tobacconist in ordinary. It is fully believed that this supply 
will last his Royal Highness for. some weeks. 

Mr. Disraeli. — According to the latest advices from Park Lane 
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the right honourable gentleman has changed his washer- 
woman. 

The Duke of Newcastle.— His Grace drove on a Brompton 
omnibus this afternoon. 

Prince Christian op ScHLESWic-HoLSTEiN.—We are sorry 
to hear it rumoured that the patent leather boots worn by 
his Roval Highness on the occasion of the late review, 
pinchea him across the toes. 

Really, such on Sis as these have quite as much right to ap- 
pear in print as the paragraph about Mr. Bright and his retire- 
ment from his Club. Such small talk, however, is not fit for in- 
sertion in the rational journals, and should, in the interests of 
common decency, be carefully excluded. 



A SIGN OF THE TIMES, 



The Pail Mall Gazette last week reduced its price to one 
penny, a step which the Editor assures us has been decided 
upon with no regard to any hankering after the increased profits 
(which he unassumingly states are now more than four times as 
great as the promoters of the journal ever made up their minds to 
expect), but solely as a concession to the thousands of its would- 
be readers who are unable to afford twopence a day for the 
" gratification " of perusing its pages. We wonder if the pro- 
prietors of the leading journal win be inspired by a similar spirit 
of self-sacrifice — and that a reduction in the price of tneir 
journal will be the residt of the good example set by its little 
brother f Now that the twopenny papers are going by the board, 
the threepenny papers will soon be getting quite out of date. 
So much the better for the public, and (notwithstanding the 
assertion of the Pall Mall) so much the oetter for the news- 
paper proprietor. 



A STORM IN A TEA-CUP. 



The Cork Yacht Club and Rear-Admiral Warden, the naval 
officer in coomiand in Queenstown Harbour, are at loggerheads. 
It seems that the Club issued no general order to its yachts to 
decorate themselves ^ith flags on the anniversary of the Queen's 
Coronation, whereupon the Admiral would not permit the usual 
decoration of the men-of-war in port at the time of the Queens- 
town Regatta. The Club having been informed of this, and 
that the gallant officer had spoken of its members as a " parcel 
of Fenians," not> unnaturally, perhaps, struck his name off the 
list of members. It is a pity tnat such petty squabbles as this 
should be magnified into g^ve questions, and form the subject 
of tdegrams in the daily papers. It is probable that the whole 
affair arose in a misunderstanding, that the Admiral was petulant, 
or that the Club Committee was hasty ; but whatever the true 
state of the case may be, it matters very little, for the affair is 
too trivial to justify the amount of printers ink, to say nothing of 
the cost of tdegraphic despatches wasted over it. 



IN EARNEST 



Tomahawk is not a snob. He means, of course, by a stwb 
the genuine thing, as drawn by the great Thackeray, not the 
spurious article which real snobs themselves wrongly invest with 
that significant title ; and he says this much, because he has 
heard growling about him, growlmg at him, inasmuch as he has 
once or twice of late, been fearless and severe when dealing 
with people in pul^c positions, who have disgraced themselves, 
and brought, to a certain extent, a passing discredit on the 
orders to which they respectively have belonged. To run down 
a duke or a marquis because he is a duke or marquis, would 
of coarse be the act of a thorough and very decided snob. To 
show up one or two of these fine gentlemen, who happen to have 
used the exalted station which chance has given them, for the 
least reputable of purposes is not saobbi5h->on die contnSy, it 
is a simple act of an lumest and earnest ma]i,-*«n act, a great 
deal too much dr«ided by die rose-water voA clodi-'wonhipping 
gentry of this present day. Now, let Tomahawk just say one 
woid to his irieads. He bids thm recaU the unounpromising 



detestation of all that is really low, of all that is beneath the 
English gentleman, that have characterised his pages from the 
very commencement Never has he, for a single instant, pan- 
dered to the follies or vices of the hour, never has he bowed the 
knee in worship, whether the idol has been an Italian cut- 
throat, a French adventurer, a mob-king, or an unscrupulous 
minister. To him working men's rights and peers' prerogatives 
are not mere party questions, but thmgs to 1^ weighed out in 
the balance of justice, and measured by the standard of truth. 
Thus, therefore, as when a radical hero forgets his station. Toma- 
hawk does not shrink from the task of showing him his place, 
so does he not hesitate to strip the tinsel of an exalted position 
from the great big wie, whoever he may be, who is a scandal 
to the society irf which he moves, and a disgrace to the order to 
which he belonjg^. At a time when the puUic press is literally 
teeming with high-life delinquencies, even at the risk of offend- 
ing his more fashionable readers. Tomahawk most emphiUi- 
cally states that he does not mean to hokl his tongue. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 



To give my second to my first 

Has been all England's hearty wish ; 

We hope he found not ere he left, 
Too many cooks had spoilt the dish. 



I. 
To get this many men will climb 

O'er rugged rocks and crumbling snow ; 
On mountains we prefer them wide, 

Too often narrow when below, 

2. 
Though frozen hard this chills the breath, 

'Tis often found to melt the heart ; 
And o'er its rosy coldness oft 

.Shy maidens sweet consent impart. 

3. 
A mystic charm, which saves, they say, 

From drowning's terrors those who wear it 

But whether from the hangman's rope, 

Ask those around their necks who bear it. 

These letters, though they are only two. 

Of letters mark a host ; 
They stand for England's greatest shame, 

And London's proudest boast. 

5- 
Visions of splendid foliage, 

Visions of splendider faces, 

Visions of densely-clad hills, 

Visions of thinly-clad graces ! 

6. 
What we all were long ago. 
Leastways, doctors tell us so ; 
If so, when this word's translated, 
Cannibals we must be rated. 

7. 
If you can guess this little word 

111 own it true of you ; 

And if you don't, why then I hope 

The same for me you'll do. 

AmWER TO ACROSTIC IN NO. 112. 



F iv V (Five and V) 

O dont O 

U mbe L (a term in botany) 

R U (are yon) 

T o M (cat) 

H at E 



TO CORRESPONDENTS, 



W. R. S. — Your letter was opened when the Editor was out of 
town, and has been mislaid — wiU you kindly send your ad- 
dress ? Many thanks. 
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PERSONALITIES,— A PROTEST. 



The publication of the correspondence relating to the fracas 
between Mr. Grenville Murray and Lord Carington has drawn 
public attention to' the question of how far a writer may legiti- 
inately go in attacking the personal character of any public or 
quasi-public character. As there seems to be a very unwhole- 
some tone prevalent in the mind of the public on this subject, it 
may be well to endeavour to get at the rights of the question. 

The influence of the Press is doubtless very great in social as 
well as in political matters. It is true that the ^ unwritten code ^ 
of society, of which we hear so much, is more powerful than any 
written one, inasmuch as it is based upon the most unintelli- 
gible caprice, and rests upon no principle of morality, or truth, 
or justice ; it admits too of so many exceptions that it can hardly 
be said to have any rules, while its machinery for punishing is 
very unequally employed, the rank and wealth of the offender 
being much more considered than the rankness or degree of his 
offence. Against the sentences of this secret tribunal there is no 
appeal except again to itself; an appeal which' must be backed 
by a good legacy, or by the succession to some title. No evidence 
is received or sifted before the judges, except that of their own 
senses, on wMch it is impossible always to rely. The Press 
furnishes a social court of justice, in which the accused can 
nearly always obtain a fair hearing, and it is very important 
that the code of morals which governs the writers'for the Press 
should be based upon considerations of strict justice and truth, 
and the purest morality, without any regard to the influence 
of rank or wealth. 

No one has ventured to dispute the right and duty of the 
Press to deal with the public life of men ; the utmost freedom 
of speech, we may almost say, the widest license of abuse, is 
permitted to writers when dealing with the political conduct of 
any man. The reckless imputation of motives ; the putting 
forward of surmises as facts, and suspicions as 'evidence ; the 
utter disregard of any delicate sense of honour, of any tender 
sensitiveness that the object of the attack may be unfortunate 
enough to possess, are practically allowed to political writers. 
It may be this liberty conceded to the pen with regard to politics 
is considered as a compensation for the restrictions impoted 
upon it in dealing with social topics. We regard it as a very 
healthy sign that men are to be found now who are not afraid 
to speak out their minds in print, and who do not spare an 
abuse because it is countenanced or cherished by those in high 
rank, nor an offender against the laws of morality because he 
happens to sit in high places. 



The only power that can keep nine out of ten men or women 
from wrong is the power of public opinion. As long as they 
can break the laws of God and man without incurring the cen- 
sure or the scorn of their fellow creatures, they will continue to 
do so without the slightest scruple ; and it is not sufficient 
that the censure and scorn should be implied or felt, it must be 
openly expressed. There is hardly any evil, however gigantic 
in its proportionis, however generally practised, which cannot be 
done away with by the force of public opinion. It is needless 
to say that the Press is at once the organ. and the director of 
public opinion. It appears to us that any one who undertakes 
to^vrite for the Press undertakes a responsibility most grave, 
a duty most solemn, which cannot be lightly evaded. To tamper 
with evil ; to coquette with vice ; to speak Ughtly and languidly, 
where he ought to rebuke seriously and forcibly ; to pander to 
the iniquitous dissipations of society ; to pass over in silence, or, 
worse still, to encourage habits of action, speech, or .thought 
which he knows in his conscience to be utterly bad, simply be- 
cause they are admired by the great, the noble, .and the rich ; 
in short, to be a half-hearted defender of good, or assailzmt of 
evil, is to commit a sin against God, and an. offence against 
man, for which he will one day have to answer with bitter re- 
morse. This is the real reason why it is better on ^ the whole 
that writers for the Press should be anonymous, because it is 
impossible for any man to write with sufficient vigour and bold- 
ness if he is to be perpetually confronted with the argumentum 
ad hominem^ which the enforced signature of his name to aU 
he writes necessarily provokes. In attacking wrong and defend- 
ing right, one*s pen must not be fettered with a sense of one's own 
faults ; we. do not arrogate to ourselves the virtues that we 
preach, we only express our earnest desire to possess them. 

If every offender against morality is to shelter himself behind 
this immunity from personal attacks ; if he is to be allowed to 
say, however injurious his vices may be to a portion of the com- 
munity, that the Press has no right to touch upon his private 
character, then we do not scruple to say a great injury will be 
done to the general morality of the nation. To one in high position 
an^^sufficiehtly wealthy to be independent of the public, how- 
ever heinous may be his misdeeds, some sort of society is always 
open ; he will have no difficulty in finding persons to receive 
him with open arms, if he be a lord ; and it is only through the 
public Press that he can be made to feel what disgust and con- 
tempt his conduct excites in the minds •f all decent people* 
And this apparent condonation of vice, though it proceed only 
from the most servile and meanest of mankind, encourages 
others to abandon themselves shamelessly to profligacy, having 
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no fear of men before their eyes. The earnest advocacy of 
morality, and the vigorous castigation of vice, whether public or 
private, on the part of the Press, undoubtedly tend to create a 
higher standard of both public and private morality. 

In defending thus decidedly the right to be personal when 
necessary, we must express most strongly our utter abhorrence 
of the kind of personality which has distinguished the Queeris 
Messenger, When those terrible afflictions of the body or the 
mind, which Providence has seen good to apportion to the lot 
of any man, are made the subjects for the brutal ridicule of 
virulent malice and hatred, the time has come when no false 
shame, when no affected fear of advertising the degraded 
publication which prints such fiendish filth, should be allowed 
to check the tongue or fetter the pen. Long since have we been 
on the point of expressing our horror at the weekly outrages 
which nothing but the poisonous hatred of a malicious coward, 
smarting under the sense of some just rebuke or punishment, 
could have conceived or written ; outrages repeated over and 
over again in the same monotonously brutal language, as if 
defying the indifference which the wretched author mistook for 
toleration ; outrages so unspeakably horrible in their very repe- 
tition, because one could not help feeling that the creature who 
had written such words once would have been dead by his own 
hand before he could have endured the agony of remembering what 
he had done ;— outrages, which expressed in the English tongue, 
have almost defiled it for ever ; we have been only restrained 
from giving vent to our indignation and disgust by the feeling 
that we would wish the pollution of such things to rest in no 
man's memory. The fly that is bloated with the poison 
which it has sucked from carrion is a loathsome insect, but its 
bite is deadly, and it must be crushed ; and the author of the 
outrages to which we allude is, if not as deadly, as filthy as the 
poison-laden fly. The infamy of these outrages was infinitely 
increased by their being associated with articles on abuses 
which had too long been sheltered under the patriarchal wing 
of patronage. It enhances the villainy of the writer that he 
should try to circidate these brutalities side by side with appeals 
to the sacred cause of truth and justice. 

We have come to the end of our space without saying half that 
we wished to say on this subject. It would be folly to pretend igno- 
rance of the accusations which have been made repeatedly against 
this paper. 1 1 is, perhaps, the hardest of all things to face, when a 
writer has made up his mind to speak fearlessly in the cause of 
what he believes to be right, without any respect to persons, — ^that 
certainty of being classed by the ignorant, the prejudiced, the 
apathetic, with those slanderers and literary assassins who 
make it their sole object to attack persons, without any respect 
to truth or justice. Those who thus malign us have this excuse, 
that they have rarely, if ever, read a line of the p£4;>er they so 
unhesitatingly revile ; and we have generally heard such men 
and woofien utter within one half hour more unfounded scandal 
and libellous abuse than they could have read in a day, except, 
perhaps, in their own private journals, if they ever had the 
courage to keep a portrait of their minds on paper. If in the 
hurry which is the bane of all occasional writers ; if in the 
warmth of honest indignation ; if through the imperfection of 
judgment, which is inseparable from humanity ; if in the hasti- 
ness and heat of enthusiasm, which is the privilege of youth and 
the envy of age, we have written anything unjust which, fairly 
construed and not interpreted by the lurid light of scandal, has 
undeservedly pained the feelings of any man or woman, we 
deeply, sincerely regret it. But we are none the less deter- 
mined to hold on, with however many slips and failings, the 
course which, at starting, we proposed for [ourselves ; and that 



is to f^ht for right and against wrong, however high our enemy 
may sit ; to succour the weak and the wretched whenever we 
can, and to assail the tyrannical, the cruel, and the vicious wher- 
ever and whoever they be, with all the strength which the 
goodness of our cause can give us. 

The Staff of the Tomahawk. 



IIONS IN ASSES' SKINS. 



The Colonial Order of St. Michael and St George has within 
the last few days received several additions to its ranks. The 
Earl of Derby, Earl Grey, and Earl Russell, have been made 
Knights Grand Cross of the Order, while among^st the names 
in the second class of Knights Commander are those of Lord 
Lyttelton, Mr. F. Peel, Mr. Adderley, Sir F. Rogers, and Mr. 
A. T. Gart As it happens that the majority of the abo^- 
named persons have never seen service ovt of Downing street 
or Whitehall, it is difficult to conceive on what principle the ap- 
pointments (excellent as they may in themselves be) nave been 
made. Are we to take the whole matter as a practical joke on 
the part of the Colonial Secretary? or are we td receive it in 
sober seriousness as a deliberate step of iSbk Cabinet ? If the 
latter is the real state of the case, we shall shortly expect to 
read the following announcements in the London Gazette : — 

To BE KKIGHTS of tub GARTER. 

Archbishop Manning. 
Mr. Benjamin Webster. 
Lord Carington. 
Mr. Bright 

To BE Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Sir Robert Garden. 

Mr. Beckwith (of Lambeth). 

Mr. Padwick. 

The Earl of Dudley. 

To BE Knights Bachelor. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill 
Lord Willoughby d'Eresby. 

Reallv, if nominations such as those to the Order of St. 
Michael and St George in last week's GoMttU are allowed to 
pass unnoticed, there is no knowing to what Itn^s of w^g^eiy 
the authorities will not proceed. We should not be surprised if 
the announcements above were not premature after all, and that 
by the time these lines are in the press our surmises will not 
have become ^^fait accompli^ 



''MY CONSCIENCE r 



Certainly we live in a polite age when advertisements such 
as the following grace the second column of the Tinus : — 

" Italian Opera— Saturday night, Tulv 3.— A tall gentleman 
accidentally pushed against a Young Laay as she passed through 
the hall door to enter her coufi brougham. Please addms, 
A. B., Jtmior Athenaeum Quo^ Piccadilly, in order that aa 
apology may be offered.*' 

The above is ddightfully genuine. A. B. gives no address at 
Paddin^on Green, nor seel^ shelter under cover of Mr. PoUaky, 
but straightforwardly invites the outraged ladv to address him 
at his Club, in order that an apology, which evidently at th6 
time of the disastrous occurrence, the tall gentleman considered 
superfluous, may be wrung from him, in his ahject self-reproach. 
We wonder if many members of the Junior Athenaeum Club 
have as nice a sense as A. B. of what is due to society. If this 
is the case, what an abode of severe respectability Mr. Hope's 
late mansion must now be ! 



Fruitful Signs of the Season. — ConcurratU endow- 
ment playing old gooseberry with the Government measure. 
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TJTS SNOJrS GUIDE. 

4 CONTINENTAL HANDBOOK FOR THE BRITISH 

TRA VELLER PROPER. 

By Oh» of Them. 



With merely this title 4S a prcfece, I mean to ^et about my 
burip^s^ pf fiupplyiQg a want that must have been repeatedly 
t]ipf rience4 by a gt rtain class of En|^ii9hmen abroad. The elass 
to which I refer is the better bred, out extremely rare, claas of 
those who, forgetting for the moment that they are no longer in 
their native country, somdiQw manage tg sink their nationality 
for the time being, and do not, in consequence, lucceed in 
making thcms^vee ofiassive and ridiculous wherever they go. 
The want they must have often experienced has been in the 
matter of that foit of ignorant and vulgar EfQisme Britmniqu^. 
a quaUty without which they could not have failed, over and 
over again, to have nusrepresented their fellow-countrymen. 
To enable, therefore, the Englishman to be thoroughly 
" English" abroad, this little Guide is undertaken in a spirit of 
friendly disgust 

General ^equirbmevts and General Advice. 

The former vary considerably, and the latter will, of course, 
differ in character, according to the aoeial sUtus of the person 
to whom it is aodressed In the absence, however, of any 
better method, the easiest plan will be to take the ordinary 
travelling EngUshman and address him. 

If young, and abroad for the first time, he will require (no 
matt^ whether he be merely going up the Rhine),— 

i.^A eomplcce tsourist's suit of some striking material, con- 
sfMcuoos as r^rvrds detail, full of impossible pockets, 
and generally such a coat as he never would or could 
wear under any other combination of circumstances in 
this life. 

2.-— A whole set of white mackintosh to match. A dozen straps 
for books, umbrellas, and sticks. A powerful opera 
glass, slung over his back, several maps, a colossal 
pouch (slung also over his badr), a knapsack (do. do.), a 
wicker Dottle and glass, a pair of enormous and heavily- 
nailed boots. SomothiAff new in hats, a towel or two 
and veils about his hean, a writing-case, a measuring 
tape, several pounds of eoap, a door fastener, a slang dic- 
tionary, a pipe for smoking in chiitches, and a small 
hammer and chisel for the purpose of mjutilating world- 
renowned objects of art, and disfiguring them with his 
initials or name: 

3.^He must take with him a " Murray * or two, a ** Bradshaw," 
a conversation-book in four languages, to which he must 
continually refer on every conceivable occasion, always 
bearing in mind that his great object in coming abroad 
is ^0 attract universal attention, and demean himself, not 
US a modest and enquiring stranger come to leani^ but 
as a vulgar and supercilious critic, whose sole business 
is to prejudge and despise. 

4..^He must be careful never to speak or understand any 
laagiMge but his own— a praiseworthy national accom- 
pUAment^ whidi will present the double advantage of 
defMTiving him of all useful and instructive information 
during his tour, and of ^ci^g the admiration of 
feniMncrs ait his intellectual calibre in particular, and at 
eke Enp lisk edui:ational system in general 

5.— He must consider afl the above ^ the thing,*^ and regard 
everyone who disa^ees with him on the subject as in 

^ low form." 

&^Ia short, be must be careful to look, and to be, a con-* 
spicupusly-dressed, empty-headed, ill-bred ass. There 
are, el" cours^i oUier ways by whicn the young travelling 
ajipirant to true British snobbism may arrive at this 
desirable result; but the above is a$ short and as 
nation^ a# any, 
There are futtlMr to be eoasidersd^ before I bugto my Cui4f 

t]s earned -"^ 
The midtfe^afed snob <the ordinavy Continental enob). 
The mamma snob, and the yomig lady saob$. 
The titled snob. 



The religious snob, and a great many other very great 
travelling snobs indeed ; and with them and their doings it 
will give me much savage and melancholy pleasure to deal 
heresdter. 



LO W BREEDING AT A HIGH SCHOOL. 



Apropos of the events of the cricket world, if we remember 
rightly, about this time last year, Westminster sent a challenge 
to Eton, which challenge was reifiised. Report said at the time 
that the former based its refusal on the fact that the latter was 
not a recognised public school, and therefore not worthy to 
break a lance against the few lordlings and the many tradesmen 
who live in an unhealthy swamp near Windsor, and constitute 
one of the centres of fashionable English education. Now, 
whatever may be the genius that puts this ill-bred snobbism into 
the heads of mere youths, it is not worth anybody's whfle to 
examine, but it is worth somebody's while to note the fact 
As the matter stands, it is notorious that ^r^ is really 
less mixture, less social dr^, at even Rugby, than there is at 
Eton, and if anything were needed to demonstrate this clearly, 
it would be the perfect shopman's tone which passes with the 
boys " in authority '' for true gentility. Tenacity of his position, 
and a suspicious tear of losing caste, are the notes by which a 
%aohpur tt simpU may be recognised, and to the possession of 
both of these notes £ton must plead guilty. No one who was 
at Lord's on Friday could fail to notice how very markedly the 
style of the Eton boys has changed even within the last twenty 
years. The same change may ^so be remarked any day at the 
two Universities. The most conceited, insufferable youths who 
come up there invariably hail from Eton ; indeed, the true 

gentlemanly spirit at our leading public school, is, it must be 
onestly confessed, in a very poor way. On Wednesday in this 
week, Westminster is. in its turn, to play Charterhouse, and to 
our taste the nuUch, tnough appealing to a less extended circle 
of sympathisers, will be a far more pleasant affair. Snobbish- 
ness has not yet found its way into the precincts of St Peter's, 
and though {Iton boys disdain to play a match at cricket against 
their old rivals — who gave them many a good thrashing on the 
water in times past — they can at least go to Lord's on Wednes- 
day, and learn, if not a lesson in good batting, at least, one in 
good breeding. In the last race ever rowed betweqi the two 
schools, from Putney to Chiswick, it is a fact, thatj^ while the 
Westminster boys loudly cheered the Eton boat as it neared 
the winning pQst, a great many lengths a-head of- its rival, 
some young gentlemen from Eton showed their excessively 

good taste and high breeding by hissing the defeated crew of 
ii^ opponents. From thie little episode, it may be gathered 
that boys who, while yet in their teei^s, already reuect the 
frantic snobbery (^ coming life, have a good deal to learn. 
The sooner Eton learns this lesson, the better. 



A ''JUDY'' SPRBB^ 

The staff of a '' serio-comic " contemporary (apparently in 
difficulties) wrote to the Observer a week ago anhouncisf Ui^ 
seeession from the paper with which they had been associated. 
Their names had the charm of perfect novelty to the public, 
which was more than could be said of their witticisms. How- 
ever, the communication had one drawback, — it encouraged 
other '* staffs '^ to *' go and do likewise," as the following letter 
(which we have been requested to publish) will fully testify :^ 

T0 the Editor 0/ the '' Tcmiahawk," 

" 22 Grub street. 
"Sir,— We, the Editor and Staff of the Hal/penny Joe 
Miller^ which we have carried on with unprecedented success, 
beg to say that we ain't going to write any longer. 
"^ We are. Sir, yours faithfully, 
^*john jones. 
"James Brown. 
" + William Smith, his mark," 



STANZAS FOR STONES. 



The continuation of the Second Series of these Papers is un- 
avoidably postponed till next week. 
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THE WEEK. 

WiMBt£DON this year has been a great success. The 
Volunteers have behaved so well that the critics have found no 
one to make a "butt" of, except— the target 

There is no truth in the rumour that the landing stages of 
the penny steamboats are to be made life piers. On the con- 
trary, their appearance has caused a " dead set ** to be made 
among them. 

We fear that poor Mr. Padwick must have lost a very large 
sum of money by the bankruptcy of his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle. See what comes of taking interest in the affairs of 
the aristocracy. 

Our friend, Napoleon the Third, is not in such a critical 
position as some people would suppose. True he is about to 
lose (perhaps, by the time these lines are in print, has lost) his 
Minister. But then the man was only a Rouher ! {r<mi\ 

We understand, on account of the contempt displayed by 
tlie junior magistrate at Marlborough Street for the dignity of 
his court (so fully proved by his soft submission to the rioters 
in the Murray-Carington case), that in future he will be known 
as Mr. Dis D'Eyncourt. 

We hear that the Meyric collection of armour at the South 
Kensington Museum will shortly be purchased by the News- 
paper Press Association. Editors of "plain-speaking" papers 
will be supplied at a reasonable rate with coats of mail, helmets, 
&c It will not be considered libellous by a hirer of any of 
these articles to be told by his opponent that " cowhiding " is 
peculiar to a Meyric cur (America ?) 



The disgraceful riot that took place at the Marlborough 
street Police Court, on Wednesday last, from whatever side it 
is regarded, involves those concerned in nothing but discredit, 
if not in something worse. Magistrate, counsel, solicitor, 
plaintiff, defendant, witness, and all] seem equally to have for- 
gotten what was due to their own dignity and to public 
decency. The [magistrate should .have interfered with the line 
of cross-examination, which was utterly irrelevant, and was a 
deliberate attempt, which reflects anything but credit on Mr. 
Giffard, to prejudice the issue of future trials. When a counsel 
begins by stating that' certain articles are infamous libels, that 
questionynever^having been legally determined, and then en- 
deavours to fix their authorship on thejprosecutor^in the witness- 
box, the question at issue^being whether or not a certain assault 
had been committed, he exhibits a disregard for law and justice 
alike. We will not comment on the way in which the 
manuscripts were obtained. But we will observe that all liberty 
of the Press will soon be at an end if copy abstracted by the 
servants of newspaper proprietors is allowed to be taken as evi- 
dence in court 



DE OMNIBUS CAB IB US. 



A CABMAN writes to the " laigest circulation in the world," 
and suggests that a deputation of cabmen should meet the 
Chief Conunissioner of Police, with a view to settling the locales 
of the cabstands. He adds, "objections thereto by neigh- 
bouring householders should have no weight" As the Defender 
of the Weak and Oppressed, we have much pleasure in pub- 
lishing a list of the proposals drawn up by the cab proprietors 
and cabmen, for the approval of Colonel Henderson and his 
staff:— 

1st.— That all cabstands in Brompton, Bayswater, Kensington, 
and Clapham be removed to St John's Wood and the 
Regent's Park. "Objections thereto by neighbouring 
householders should have no weight" 

2nd. — That cabstands be established in front of all the Clubs, 
close to the pavement, and facing the entrance halL 
" Objections thereto by neighbouring householders should 
have no weight" 

3rd. — That the railway stations should be given over to the 
cabmen, and every railway traveller using a cab should 
be chaiged a shillm^ over the customary fare as a bonus 
to the driver. " Objections thereto by railway travellers 
should have no weight" 

4th. — All cabmen to be paid by Government j^io a week until 
thirty years of age, and then to be pensioned off at the 
rate of ^700 a year. " Objections thereto of tax-payers 
should have no weight" 

ioking apart, it would be as well to increase the number of 
stands m London, and even to do scmiething for "poor 
Cabby ;" but we must consult first the public convenience, and 
then it ivill be time to listen to the abuse of the rank. 



AN EMPTY BENCH, 



L 



In the published reports of the disgraceful brawl that 
occurred at the Marlborough Police Court on Wednesday last, 
it is stated that when the scene of confusion was at its height, 
the sitting maf^istrate^ Mr. D'Eyncourt, " left the bench." Of 
this culpable dereliction of duty we have, not as yet seen that 
any decided notice has been taken, but th^t it is one that calls 
for the severest censure there is not the slightest doubt The 
obvious course open to the magistrate on such an occasion was, 
to have ordered all the doors to be locked forthwith, and have 
fined every person concerned in the riot as heavily as possible 
for contempt of court Identification ought then to have been 
conducted, and a series of charges made out on the spot Such 
a scandal as this Carin^on-Murray business may not be a 
desirable or pleasant thmg, and friends, partisans, and sym- 
pathisers generally, may be excused for a display of unusual 
warmth in defence of their respective interests. But sdl excuse 
ends here. That a British court of justice should be turned 
into a bear garden, and the very administration of the law 
fairly outra^^ by a parcel of excited men, whose petty per- 
son^ and private concerns have, for a moment, obtruaed them- 
selves Into the chaige-sheet, is a disgrace and a scandal that 
should not be shelved away with a mere indignant protest, or 
smoothed down by a silly laugh. Over and over again have a 
certain portion of the community shown their disre^Eud for the 
dignity of the bench, and treated the police court more as a 
sort of under office, where they dei^ to hear what the magis- 
trate has to say, rather than as a tribunal at which strict justice 
has to be administered. On Wednesday last a man was 
wanted on the bench able enough and determined enough to 
have read such a lesson to this particular portion that they 
should not have forgotten it in a hurry. Mr. D'Eyncourt was 
evidently not equal to the occasion. As matters stand now, no 
doubt tnis riot and its belongings will be suffered quietly to 
drop into oblivion, but there is no doubt but that it will be cited 
as a memorable precedent, and exercise a very evil influence 
on many who hitherto have learned to entertain some respect 
for the seat of justice. If a parcel of squabbling coalheavers 
and costermongers had thus fought over a tin box, what would 
have happened ? Why, every one of them would have got three 
months, without the option of a fine / 
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TW'^ WIMBLEDON WOLUNTEER> 

or, 
THE FIELD OF GORE. 

An Operatic Tragedy. 



[This play is an humble attempt to combine the dignity of 
the old drama, the interest of the modem drama, the melody 
of opera, and the attraction of ballet. As such, the author 
thinks it ought to succeed.] 

Dramatis Person.*:. 

Eustace Montmorency (Colonel-ConiManding the ^ih Royal 
Volunteer Light Artillery Dragoons, In lo^/e with Musi- 
dora.) 

GUSTAVUS Gardiner (Private in the %jtk Belvoir Volun- 
teer Breech-loaders, In love with Musidora.) 

The Prince of Pomerania (Comtnander-in-Chief. In lo^'c 
with Musidora.) 

Officers, Privates, Volunteers, Regulars, Irregulars, Very 
Irregulars, and Commissionaires. (In love with MusiDORA.) 

Musidora (In love with herself.) 

Lavinia (A contralto, of course. In love with Musidora.) 

Act I. 

Scene. — The Camp at Wimbledon. An avenue of tents, ^c, 
rWes, ammunition, drumheads, df*c. Refreshment Tent R., 
decorated with flowers. Mountaifis, and Richmond Park 
in the distance, furze busJies, ginger-beer bottles, and 
gravel-fits, to give local colouring. The Volunteers are 
lounging outside their tents, and under the shade of their 
rifles. 
Chorus of Volunteers (with drum accompaniment). 

Sing we so gaily, 

Rations are daily — 

Sing we so gaily, 

Rations are daily, 

Nightly we warble over the punch ; 

First comes breakfiast, then there comes lunch. 

Sing we so gaily, &c. (da capo.) 

Enter Eustace, gloomily (recitative.) 

Still is the maiden of my heart's desire 
Unmindful of my passion's lambent fire. 
Still smiles she on my hated rival, 
Ha ! if she knew the great revival 
Which I contemplate — no, it must not be, 
Soon what we shall see soon^ soon see shall wc. 

Air. 
Musidora ! 
I adore her, 
Down before her, 
On my knees I oft implore her, 
Hoping that I do not bore her — 
Praying that some bull might gore her, 
If to life I could restore her— 
Not Aurora 
Jane, or Laura, 
Venus, Dian, May, or Flora, 
Juno, Ceres, Poll, or Cora, 
Can compare witli Musidora, 
Oh ! my. Oh ! my, how I adore her ! 
Chorus. So do we, so do we. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet Musidora. 
We, we, we, we all adore her ! 

(Enter Gustavus, armed, in gaiters.) 

(Recitative.) 
Caitiffs, desist, ye know not what ye say. 
For Musidora will be mine to-day. 
Grand Duo, Chorus, and Finale. 

You lie ! 

I don't. 

O yes you do, you know you do. 

Measureless Uar, 

Dare aspire — 

You shall feel my rage's fire. 



Gustavus. 



Eustace. 
Gustavus. 
Chorus. 
Eustace. 



Fire away ! (I can sing higher ;) 
I am the tenor. 



Eustace. You, O sire, 



Gustavus. 

Chorus. 

Eustace. 

Gustavus. 

Chorus. 



All. 



Gustavus. 

Eustace. 

Chorus. 

Eustace. 

Gustavus. 

Chorus. 

Eustace. 

Gustavus. 

Eustace. 

Gustavus. 

Both. 



( 



He the tenor — 

Higher ! higher ! 
Yes ! yes ! yes ! he ^ a liar ! 
Of my theme I'll never tire — 
That is B — my C is higher — 
Oh ! oh ! oh ! he is a liar ! 

( they ) 
I Never will< I >tire. 
; , ( he ) 

) You are 1 
I He is > a liar. 
L I am ) 
Higher, Baritone, oh ! higher — 
I a baritone — 

He's a liar. 
He shall feel my furious fire. 
In me you see your defier. 
Ha ha 1 ha ha I both are liars ; 
Both shall feel each other's fires. 
You J 
You! 
You! 
You! 
Are a liar ! (Chorus da capo.) 



deco- 
Sandwiches, 




Act II. 

Scene. — Interior oj the Refreshment Tent—^ 
rated. Messrs. Spiers and Posd, r. andh. 
bitter beer, cold meat, &*c. 

Lovely Maidens in short dresses. MUSIDORA — Lavinia dis- 
covered eating ices. 

Musidora (in explafuxtion). The lovely Musidora here 

you see ; 

I love the Volunteers, and they love me. 
Lavinia (aside). She lies — 'tis me they love, the little dears ; 

What tears I shed for these sweet Volunteers ! 
Musidora. The only comfort which my sorrow cheers 

Is the refreshments sold by Pond and Spiers. 
Lavinia. She really is the awfuUest of liars ; 

She knows she ought to have pronounced it 
Spiers. 

Grand Ballet, /// the course of which enter the Volunteers, 
and are struck into various attitudes of ^amazement atid 
delight at tJie length of the dancer^ dresses, atul afterwards, 
recovering themselves, join in a Grand Pas de Skirts. Dur- 
ing the datue EUSTACE enters R atul GuSTAVUS L ; they 
scowl at ofte another. Eustace draws his ramrod, and 
points at GuSTAVUS significantly. Tableau. 

Act III. 

The Field of Battle. Grand rolls—trumpets. The Prince of 
Pomerania and his Staff cross and recross the Stage (so as 
to show their uniforfns back and front). 

(Enter Eustace, in full uniform, with Batteries.) 



Eustace. 



Prince. 
Eustace. 



I vis altered to Wfa« the sake of hannony. 



Why was I made a Colonel to command 
These Batteries ? Nought know I of grim war. 
I am a man of peace — yet stay — I've read 
That if you leave the ramrod in the gun, 
Though that the cartridge be a blank, the rod 
Will riddle — yes — this nddle I will solve. 
Gustavus in his corps attacks the left — 
Which I command — what if his corpse were left? 
'Tis done, and I'm revenged^ — O ! Musidora, 
This for my rival you shall nnd a floorer. 
ColoneL away 1 The cannon calls — ^away ! 
You will be left behind if here you stay. 
Your highness jests at scars — Pah, I torget, 
( To Batteries) By your left forward wheel I 

march ! ricochette ! 
(Aside.) I see that I was destined to command, 
I have always got the right mot d^ordre at hand. 
The audience here will Siink I mean a joke, 
*Tis but my fun at them I feebly poke — 
My heart is sick — I hate guns gomg off, 
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The smoke gets down my throat and makes me 

cough ; 
Why do I prate? — Gustavus in the ofHng 
I do perceive — I go to make your coffin. 
[Exii— flourishing his ramrod— in command of troops. 

{Skirmish, rally, the opposing forces cross and recross the stage. 

Smoke J confusion/) 
Enter GVSTAWS and his Corps, retreating-, they fire-^then load 

and refire quickly, 

Gustavus. Oh, Musidora, love, for thee this day 

How much gunpowder I have fired away ! 

Cheers, The Corps halts^ Eustace and his Batteries advance 

opposite, 

Gustavus. Come, one more round— Too late ! Despair 1 

{feels in his pouchy 
Men. WeVe no rounds left. 

Captain {mildly). Try and form square. 

{They form square and await the etunv^s fire. EVSTACE ad- 
vances to the head of the Batteries^ 

Eustace, Prepare to load — leave all your ramrods in. 

(Gustavus grins) 
{Aside,) Ha ! my fine friend, Til teach you 
how to grin. 

{Places himself in front of gun.) 
Fire! 
{The Batteries fire. The air is thick with ramrods, Eustace 
is transfixed by the ramrod of the gun in front of which he 
stands. The rodpasses through him, and afterwards through 
Gustavus. As the smoke clears away the field is seen 
covered with corpses. All the guns burst, ana Eustace's 
men are blown to pieces,) 

Eustace. I die. Oh, Musidora I 
Gustavus. And I. Oh, Musidora ! 

Enter PRINCE OF Pomerania, with Staff and Musidora. 

Prince {looking around). This must be inquired into. 

Curtain. 



OUR BOOK-MARKER. 



The Authentic Historical Memoirs of Louts Charles, Dauphin 
of France, who, subsequently to 1793, personated Augustus 
Mevis. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 

Among the many historical puzzles bequeathed to us by the 
intrigues, plots, and revolutions of past generations, one that 
will probably never be solved is the question whether the son of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette died in the prison of the 
Temple, on the 8th June, 1795, or whether he escaped therefrom 
by the aid of devoted adherents of Royalty, who hoped to shelter 
him until the return of better days, and by the connivance of 
equally devoted Republicans, who hoped by giving up to the 
Royalists the sickly and alniost imbecile dCeseendant of Saint 
Louis to mitigate the violent opposition which the adherents of 
the dynasty offered to the state of affaii? then prevailing in 
France, 

This question has a peculiarity that does not attach itself to 
the generality of historical puzzles, viz., that it was admitted to 
be a puzzle from the very time of the occurrence. Other ques- 
tions have been raised years and centuries after the period of 
the event questioned ; but in this case it is certain that from the 
very day wben a boy, stated to be ** younp; Capet," was found 
desul in the wretched dungeon in the Temple, doubts were 
openly expressed as to the identity of the prisoner whom death 
had released from the tender mercies of the blood-stained 
wolves that w^e then tearing the mangled remains of all that 
had been powerful in France. Men doubted, and women 
whispered, commissioners deposed, and doctors certified ; " Qui 
^excusent ^accusent^ and it must be owned that the ** Com- 
mittee of Public Safety" in the documents they first put for- 
ward only strengthened ^e |{;rounds of the suspicions and 
4oubts they were so an^dous to remove. 

Between that d^e (October, 1795) and the present day no 
less than seven claimants have appeared to the title and estate 
of the lo^t Dauphin. AS these naimants are now dead, but two 
have left direct representatives : the Reverend Ebenezer Wil- 



liams, the American missienary^r,-who$e history is yet to come 
in any full or connected shape, being at present only to be found 
in a number of sensational articles in American magarines and 
newspapers, has left a son ; and two sons survive of Mr. Augustus 
Meves, whose claims to the Dauphinhood are set forth in the 
volume now before us. 

Three hundred and fifty closely printed pages attest the care 
and research with which the Messrs. Mev^s have striven to lay 
before the public all the proofs and conjectural evidence that 
could be brought for^'ard in support of their inherited claim. 
The book has been well and carefully compiled, and the argu- 
ments are worked out sensibly, and without violent or irrational 
assertions. But we confess that we are not convinced by any, 
either of the statements or axiguments, that the lost Dauphm has 
yet been found. The book is full of interest, and is wdl worth 
the trouble of reading it, for the facts attending the French 
Great Revolution, though told a hundred times, have a tm^c 
horror about them that puts in the shade all our most sensa- 
tional fictions. But as to the cause pleaded in these volumes 
we must, as honest critics, pronounce it ^^ not proven.^ And 
unless the tale of the American Missionary, whenever it comes 
to us in a collected shape, is a great deal more convincing and 
conclusive than is this work, we cannot but think that the ques- 
tion of whether the Dauphin died in the prison of the Temple 
will always remain an historical puzzle. 



The Mess-Book; or. Stray Thoughts on Military Reform, &*c. 
By A Clvii«iAN, London ; Robert Hardwicke, 192 Pic- 
cadilly. 

These short chapters, on a most important subject, which 
originally appeared m our pages, are full of good sense, and 
occasionally, — for instance, in No. IX., the New Rules for the 
Recruiting Service-*-betray no slightpower of humour. Those who 
interest themselves in the question of Military Reform will find in 
this little book, clearly and simply expressed,the views which have 
been of late pretty generally adopted by thoughtful Liberals. 
It may be remarked that the opinions expressea by the author 
of The Mess-Book have, since their publication^ been put for- 
ward as ^ original " by many other writers on this subject. This 
is a curious coincidence, and shows that the '' Civilian " was 
only a little in advance pf the age when he condemned so 
strongly the system of dual government, which, owing to the 
practice of appointing military men to posts which should be 
neld by civilians, has resulted practically in the utter destruc- 
tion of all control on the part of the Civil power over Army 
Expenditure. 

The miserable mockery of economy which has been practised 
under the auspices of the present Government, embracing the 
greatest injustice to the humble employis of the Government 
Departments, together with the greatest indulgence and favour 
to the holders of higher posts, is well exposed in these pages. 
No. XVI 1 1., giving a brief^ account ^ the pension granted to 
Admiral Coffin, will serve to open the eyes of tnose people who be- 
lieve that because this Government numbers a few sincere Radical 
reformers among its subordinate members, that the jobbery of the 
Whig element can be elided. The castigation which Sir John 
Pakington receives in the earlier portion of the work proves 
that the writer is one of those few persons who regard measures 
more than men, and who are not blinded by party passions to 
the real merits and demerits of statesmen. There is only one 
sort of Reform which is ever genuine, sincere, and effective, and 
that is the Reform which is persistently urgea from without, and 
which is carried out under tne eye of tne people themselves, and 
which official jobbery and favouritism are prevented by con- 
stant vigilance from rendering nugatory and deceptive. 

As these papers are for the most part written in clear and 
vigorous English, and are very carefully got up and printed, 
we think it more incumbent on us, than otherwise it might be, to 
point out som« inaccuradte which we have observed. In the 
first case, page 4JS, we find the following words : " this omni- 
vorous, clerkivorous, ministerivorous monocrat.'' The two words 
here coined should be, according to analogy, clericivorous and 
ministrivorous : it would have been better to have altered the 
sentence thus -** all-devouring, clerk-devouring, nunister-de- 
vouring autocrats; autocrat being more English by adop- 
tion than monocrat, and the words coined in the present being 
neither English, Latin, nor Greek. 

Again, at page S3, that unfortunate writer, Charles Lamb, 
whom everybody is euf^iostd to know by heart, but who is more 
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often misquoted and misrepresented than almost any standard 
author, is represented as telling a story about some South Sea 
Islanders and Roast Pork. This is utterly incorrect, as are 
also the details of the story. The scene of the celebrated Roast 
Pork discovery was China, and the fun of the story is, that the 
persons who tasted the delicious "accident,'' secretly set fire 
to their own houses of their own accord, not in obedience to 
any ordinance, in order to obtain the same culinary treat. 

Again, Nee Hero intersit nisidignus vindice nodus should have 
been Nee Dux inUrsUy &c., the word /^x^jr being Latin, fulfilling 
the requirements of scannixig, and being withal sufficiently near 
Storks to warrant the adaptation. 

But our readers will see we have been obliged to have resort 
to hyper*criticism, in order to find any faiSt with this work, 
whicn is full of promise, and which we trust will be the pre- 
cursor of more important ones from the same author. 



" IN SILK ATTIRE?' 



By W M 

PRpLOGUE.-A LEAP IN THE DARK. 

Chaptsr I. 

HA&aV OriAonde, Marquess of Nottitt|^ley, rich, young, sesthedc, 
beautiful to look at, had one bitter abiduig care. Though a Britibh 
nobleman next in rank to a duke, nobody would ever call him My Lord, 
or Marqaesi, or even Nottingley. The fashionable world ^bis intimate 
friends— the very author of the present history — ^persisted in styling 
him " Hany Ormonde." It was a humiliating system of persecution. 

" What would the Earl of Derby think if everybody took to calling 
him Ned Stanly ?" mused his lordship bitterly. <*I shall just make 
a mesalliance, and cut this nnsradous world." 

He popped on his hat, and forthwith called upon a celebrated actress 
ol the day, named Annie. All the arts and all the graces had smiled 
upon Annie. Her genius forestalled the great dramatic lights of our 
own time. She was more beautiful even Uian Toole, more lissome 
than Phelps. 

Marquess Harry burst into her room just as she had returned from 
performance to supper. 

"Annie," he murmured," *'I have alwajrs considered you as a 
sister. As a rule^ members of the peerage are accustomed to regard 
leading actresses in a sisterly light." 

" The habit, Harry Ormonde, is creditable alike to their hearts and 
heads." 

"Annie," he oontinutd aloud, "will you quit the delirious delights 
of the green-room and the lucrative advantages of an occasional benefit, 
for the humbler lot circumscribed by a marquess's home 7** 

" Harry," she replied ; "other artistes have made the sacrifice ere 
now. For love of you I will even stoop as low at they." 

So they were married. 

CHilPTBR II. 

Marquess Harry and Marahioness Annie spent four years of their 
honeymoon ia Switzerland. The dubs sneered audibly at the m^sal- 
liaooe, and continued to sneer for four years. His lor<bhip could not 
endure ridicule^ so he stopped away. 

A child was bom to them'-a little actress every inch ol her. At 
two years old, she knew the r61e of DesdenuMia by heart. At two-and- 
a-half she talked of " facial emotionalism," of " subtlety in conception," 
and of " the subjective treatment of a part." In fac^ she had got all 
the cant words of criticism by heart, through studying the Sunday 
papers, and would discuss the Unides with her noUe parent. By tike 
time she was four vears old, she was proficient in the art of " making 
up," and was fond of disguising herself with the view of imposing 
upon her papa and mamma. 

The Marquess Hanv could not stand this form of domestic enter- 
tainment. " Horror ! " he ejaculated, " she may one day become a 
Mrs. German Reed, or a Mrs. Howwd PauL I shall run away." 

He ran away to London, and wrote to his wile to say he should not 
return. 

"Hum. In that case," remarked the aggrieved 'lady, "there is 
nothing for me except to away to America and bring little Annie up 
to the stage." 

So she awayed to America with that object Years passed, as years 
will, if let alone. Lord Harry died, and went to his namesake, the 
Old one of that iUc. Previously, however, he mado a will, leaving his 
title and estates *to his long-lost daughter. British peers, it wul be 
observed, are wont to will away their titles in tins bishion, to spite 
their relatives. 



BOOK THE FIRST.— SPOONS. 

Chaptbk L 

A gay party of Bohemians met at supper to eelebrate the dibkt of a 
new actress, who had ravished the town. Every seat in the theatre had 
been taken three vears in advance ; the orchestra had been eonverfced 
into orchestra stalls ; the big drum was let to a party of four, and the 
policeman in the gallery dispensed with, as he took up valuable room. 
As for the critics, they were accommodated in the " flies " — not the 
fiKt time they had been over tiie heads ef the performers. It was a 
great success. 

This actresses name was Annie Brunei— dark, splendid, sinuous, full 
of idealism. Besides her there sat at supper the manager, a certain 
fat tea-broker who had purchased a German tifle and was called 
Count SchpnsteiUf and a youn^ engineer— named Will Annerle/. The 
last was a Civil engineer— emmently so. 

(I have introduced the Count into this story to show I know German. 
He, himself, didn't.) 

" Let us all go to Hounslow heath by moonlight," exclaimed Will 
Annerley* 

" A notable project," cried Count Schdnstein. " My carriage is at 
your dispoeaL" 

(He aid not say it in German, because he couldn't. But I can. 
That will come later on. Wait a bit. ) 

They drove to Hounslow heath, six in a carriage, with lashings of 
champagne and a pork pie. The sheeny moonlight glimmered on the 
sward ; the eternal stars piped overhead the song of innocence when 
the asons were 3roang. I am irenerally considered A i, at a bit of sen- 
suous landscape-painting. It is my idealism. 

They drank champagne and danced quadrilles on the ]|path till dawn. 
It was a respectable proceeding for Sunday morning. 

Chapter IL 

"Oh Will," murmured Dove Annerley, "how late yon agh in 
aghiring I " 

She was a gentle, fiawn-eyed, cooing thing, was Dove Annerley. 
She purred like a pussy, and could not pronounce her r* j« using gh 
instead. Perhaps you do not know how to pronounce gh as a sub- 
stitute for r f That is your jolly ignorance. 

Will Annerley was engaged to his foster-sister. Dove, who lived 
with his parents down in Kent Old Annerley was a lively old sceptic 
who did not believe in parsons, and was accustomed to ask "Why 
does my consciousness nare up for an instant, and then disappear ?'' 
Nobody could answer this poser, not even the curate of the district, 
who was not troubled with a pyrotechnic consciousness himself 

Purring, cooing, guileless fDove was full of idealisms. So was 
her mother. There are lots of idealisms knocking about Kent. I 
caught one myself there. 

'Diat Sunday afternoon, VHll suggested they should all go up to town 
neat day and see Miss Brunei, the new actress, in Juliet. 

" I shall be ghegulaghly oveghjoyed to go to a gheal theatghe," 
purred Dove. 

And when she had thus purred, thejr gave her a saucerful of milk, 
and she washed her face^ like a good little pussy as she was. 

Chaptbr in. 

Dove Annerley and her parents, and Will, went to the theatre ; 
where Miss Brunei shone, a transcendental, seraphic star, beaming with 
idealisnu Between the acts Will introduced Dove behind the scenes, 
as the custom is with young ladies from the country. 

Gentle Dove was enchanted with Aimie Brunei in her dressing-room. 
They were sudi lovely contrasts ; the one with her fawn-eyed, pigeon, 
-purruig ways, the other with her splendid dark hair, lithe form, and 
idealism, now glowing seemed Annie, when you stood near her I If 
you kissed her, as Dove did, she tasted of vanilla cream and violet 
powder. I am well up in the flavour of dramatic stars. 

" And now," said Will Annerley, cheerfully, " I'm off to Germany." 

"Oh Vnil»7 purred Dove, "what stghange ghesolution is this? 
With whom do you depaght ? " 

" With Count Schonstein," answered Will. But he said nothing 
about Axmie Brunei, who was one of the party. 

For the season— a most successful one, of two night s w a s over ; 
and the Count had invited Miss Bmnel and her cnaperone to his 
estate fat the SchwarxwakL He had a notion of popping the question 
to Annie, having a shrewd idea that she was the heiress of Harry 
Ormonde^ Marquess of Nottingley. But Annie herself knew nothing of 
this. 



BOOK TH£ SECOND.— NOODLES. 
Chapter L 

Aw^ to the Schwarzwald— called by ignorant geographers the 
Black Forest Geographers don't know German, the duffers. Sie sprteh' 
en kein Deuischt viie iA. 

Count Schonstein, a retired tea-dealer, was a hopelessly illiterate 
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party, equally ignorant of the tongue of the Vaterland. He made as 
many mistakes in the genders as the author of " Hans Breitmann's 
Bidlads.'' I have created him as a foil to my superior knowledge. 

Oh Germany, land of undulating plains, of slopine table-lands, 
resonant with me psaltery of nightin^les, dazzling with the dark, deep, 
beautiful blue of thy aether 1 Oh Rhmeland, home of Gast^ of Gemiitk' 
lichkeitt oiBraiwurst and Kartoffel-Salat! — inly-cherished mother-dime 
of Sckwdmierei and idealism 1 I could continue for ever in rhapsody 
of this sort It is my forte. 

Chapter IL 
** Now heaven help me I *' mentally ejaculated Will Annerley, that 
more than usually Civil Engineer, " I love this dark-haired actress to 
^traction. The moonlight, the Rbine steamers, the Rudesbeimer, and 
the potato-salad have done this fatal work. She has so much more 
'go^ than Dove ; and then she can pronounce her r*/, and has ideal- 
ism. Ah me I I am a traitor to my purring sweetheart in Kent,** 

Chapter III. 

He never breathed his passion, till thiey went out shooting one day 
in the Schwarzwald. A troop of huntsmen followed, wearing plumes 
aU down their backs, and singing the chorus from D<r Freischuiz, 

Suddenly, Annie wanted to tiuce a shot at a hart An opportunity 
occurred here for Will to make a point about the other heart which she 
had hit ; but he virtuously abstained, and handing her a gun, ran 
behind a tree to get out of the way. 

Acting on the happy impulse ot her sex, Annie turned the muzzle of 
the weapon over her left shoulder, shut her eyes, aad fired. A shriek 
aroused the welkin of the dbtrict Horror I The fatal ramrod had 
transfixed Will to a tree. 

" Oh agony I " she cried, " it is not the hart" 

** No," mumfured Will, " it is the right lung. But it b of no conse- 
quence. I have long loved you, and now your charms have penetrated 



me. 



He withdrew the ramrod, and wended pensively back to the castle. 
**Iierrj^I" ejaculated the native huntsmen ; **das ist <iber eifu Gts- 
ehichte I " 

But Will felt a lingering pdn in his side, and now that he had con- 
fessed his love, thought he might profitably return to England and go 
to bed. 

And she, the ail-but assassin T Oh love I— oh life I — oh aggravation I 
She now realised how well she loved that Civil Engineer. 



BOOK THE THIRD.-^JUSH. 
Chapter I. 

All the ttousmess had gone out of Annie Brunei. She could not 
act any more. Previously she had simulated idealism ; now that the 
idealism was all there, and she really loved, she could not nuke believe 
longer. 
. It is always the way with great actresses ; the moment tbey conceive 
a real attachment, it is all up with their art Look at Miss Helen 
Faucit, Mrs. Charles Kean, and Mrs. Hermann Vezin, for sm illustra- 
tion of what I mean. 

She tried to pla3r Rosalind. The pit up and heaved cold potatoes at 
her. Fiasco ! limitless fiasco ! 

The second night of Rosalind, a solitary spectator tenanted the 
upper boxes. It was Will Annerlev. Sing^uarly enough, the unfortu- 
tunate actress recognised him, and . burst into tears. The orchestra 
(there was nobody else in the house) thought it a new effect, and 
applauded. 

Will met her after the performance and walked with her from the 
Strand to Knightsbridge ; and that wild nkht they roamed through 
Knightsbridge, on to Hammersmith, round Tumham Green, Notting 
Hill, St John's Wood, and so by Islington back again. 'Twas a 
night of (iread agonised delight, strained embraces, torrents of tears, 
and kisses so prolonged and passionate, that many a policeman, husky 
with emotion, unplorcd them to move on. Ah me I it comes but once 
in. a lifetime, that straining of heart to heart, when the nectar of young 
love's osculation has the taste of vanilla cream ! 

Chapter II. 

Will went back to Kent, and tried to ^o in for Dove, who purred 
away in her attic and caught mice. Annie gave up the stage and got 
poorer and poorer. Then Count Schonstein made her an offer, and 
she drove him scornfully away. 

*' A Count," she saia, *' who cannot decline dcr^ die^ das^ and does 
not know that a German participle is relegated to the end of the sen- 
tence, shall never make me his ! " 

She got poorer and poorer, and then a bitter thought struck her. 
<'Ohwhy" she passionately uttered, "does the author of my life's 
history call it • In Silk Attire * ? " 

Chapter III. 

While Annie grew poorer and poorer, Dove slowly pined away. 
Hers was a mysterious sort of complaint, for which the doctors found 
no name. But I, who have studied medicine, can guess at the source 



of it. It was a malady known as the Deus-ex-machina, a disease fre- 
quently fiital to inconvenient heroines towards the end of the third 
volume. 

Poor Dove pined away, but she made no complaint Even in the 
extremity of her indisposition, her habitual purring never degenerated 
into a mol-row. 

Chapter IV. 

When Annie Brunei had got to her last fouipence halfoennj^ she 
decided on making use of a mysterious letter her mother haa left in her 
keeping. 

Sue took this letter — a sealed one— to the lawyer to whom it was 
addressed. The eminent solicitor opened and read : 

'' Mr. Lawyer, — My daughter claims h er rights. 

(Signed) *' Annie, Marchioness of 

Nottmgler." 

"Certainly," remarked the eminent solicitor, handing the letter to 
Anne Brunei. ' ' A little money would perhaps be usefuTon account t " 

" I will take," responded that well-bred actress, ** a moderate sum 
to begin with, since lam% marchioness. Say two hundred and eighty- 
three thousand pounds." 

The lawyer wrote her a cheque, and she set off for Castle Ormonde, 
where she invited all the supers of the late theatre, and they held high 
Jinks. 

Chapter V. 

It was now drawing towards the close of the third volume, and Dove 
Annerley felt it lugh time she should die. So she took to her bed and 
sent for her relatives and Annie. 

" I have a good idea ; let us have a wedding by pghivate contghact, 
as they exhibit it on the stage. I wish to be magnied to Will while 
time lasts, so as to leave him a widower. Pghoduce a notaghy." 

With great difficulty they produced a notary — one who lived in Soho, 
and was accustomed to try and wed interesting prima donnas to unde- 
sirable bassos, only the tenor always arrived ana stopped the bans. 

The notary came and drew out the contract, to which Will, in pro- 
found melancholy, attached his name. "Luckily I shan't be married 
long," he mentally observed, and handed the document to Dove. 

But the gende Dove — artfiil puss — penned not her own name to that 
contract. No, no ! It was Annie Brunei's signature she foiged ; and 
then sitting up in bed, she joined the hands of Annie and Will. 

" You agh maghied now," she purred, "good-bye." 

" Stop —stop,'' cried the happy couple with one voice. " Before 
you go, solve one grave doubt Why — oh why has Mr. Black called 
aU this business ' In Silk Attire ' ? " 

"Can it be," suggested old Mr. Annerley. the sceptic, "because 
it is a Black Habit ?^' 

"No," murmured Dove, you are wrong. "It is because all the 
female characters wear Linsey Wolsey." 

And with a peaceful smile she purred herself to sleep. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 



Loved,, hated, worshipped, and reviled ; 

A people's despot, yet its petted child. 

Such by outsiders must my first be reckoned, 

Although he'll die, — ^before he'll stand my second ! 

1. — A pleasant place. We call it here at home 
A sort of stiff antipodes to Rome. 
Men praise its /atiA / Though charity it shirks, 
They would be wiser if they praised its works, 

2. — If Johnny lives until he's five years old, 
My sum will to the very hour be told. 

3.— Something that all of us, whate'er our views, 
Denounce as most immoral, — and then use. 

4. — A city. Were I what my name implies, 
I shouldn't take long reaching to the skies. 

5, — Oft wet with blood ; yet there are some who think 
A mightier weapon is oft wet with ink. 

6. — To do this pretty thing all statesmen learn ; 
Not one of them but tries to in his turn. 

7. — There's naught like me a patriot's cake to leaven ; 
If hell be opppsition — well, I'm heaven ! 

8. — A famous bit of policy, which ends 

In making enemies of all your friends. , 

9. — If limited, 'twill thwart the nation's will ; 
If not, most surely must upset die bill. 

Answer to our Acrostic in No. 1 14 will be given in our next 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE VOLCANO. 



The great man has spoken ; France, through its Ruler, who, 
we know, is France as well as Peace, has spoken ; all danger is 
over. Napoleon III. has made concessions sufficient to satisfy 
some of his opponents, at least ; France will accept these con- 
cessions, and devote herself to peaceful progress. 

So say the half-Liberals, the adherents or pensioners of the 
Emperor, and the official and semi-official papers in Paris. But 
all earnest Liberals, all moderate men and upright politicians, 
all supporters of constitutional instead of personal government, 
say far otherwise. They say that the Emperor's proposals are 
thoroughly insincere, inadequate to the demands and necessities 
of the country, and utterly incapable of satisfying the awakened 
cry for Reform which has sounded from one end of France to 
the other. If these concessions are granted, the Revolution, 
which might now be a peaceful and harmless one, will be 
deferred, until, day by day, it shall have gathered irresistible 
strength, and shall enforce its demands at the point of the sword, 
perhaps from the barricades. 

The abandonment of the interpellation by the " Tiers parti " 
is what might be expected ; it has been partly dictated by that 
^^ laissez aller^ disposition which hates the worry of any 
decided action ; partly by the ever-present spirit of toadyism 
which shrinks from openly offending the " person in possession ^ 
at the Tuileries ; partly, let us hope, from a spirit of statesman- 
like self-restraint which nobly consents to postpone the realization 
of its aims and hopes, rather than to call into existence the 
horrors of a civil war. The attitude of the Emperor is still more 
what might have been expected ; it would have been curious 
indeed, if the man, who from a needy* exile, and a contemptible 
filibuster, rose by means of high-sounding professions, and by 
the voice of universal suffrage, to the proud position of Pre- 
sident, and thence, by the paternal rigour of the coup (Titat^ to 
the prouder position of Emperor ; honoured and feted not only 
by the grateful nation which he had rescued from anarchy, but 
by all Christian powers, — ^yes, first and foremost by virtuous 
gentle England, the home of the law-keeping, life-respecting 
Saxon ; — it would be curious indeed if the man who, having 
achieved all this, added to his glory the conquest of the Crimea, 
the liberation of Italy, the bloodless subjugation of Savoy, the 
regeneration of Mexico, the reorganization of Germany, and the 
control of the Belgian railroads, should, of his own accord, lay 
down his power at the command of disrespectful opposition, and 
should cruelly deprive France of her head, her heart, and her 
right hand at the same time. The Saviour of Society is wiser 



than to go through the arduous process of salvation twice over. 
Louis Napoleon knows that were he to surrender the principle 
of personal government, he would probably be spared long 
enough to be called in again by a devoted nation to save France 
and society at the same time. 

This is the Imperial view of the matter. But it is in the 
power of but few mortals to realize the magnificent id^as, or to 
trace the complicated motives, of such a magnanimous genius 
as the present Emperor of the French. Some have called him 
a purely imitative man ; they have attributed his apparent 
cruelties, his executions, his deportations to Cayenne, his tyranny 
over the Press, to a humble resolve to follow in the footsteps 
of other Governors of France before him. It may be this want 
of originality, his great-uncle and the Republican Government 
affording him no immediate precedent for his conduct under 
the present crisis — at least, not one that he feels strong enough' 
to carry out — may ultimately drive him to seek- for ah exsimple 
among the Kings of France, and so result in landing him once, 
more on these shores an honoured exile. Were it not impos- 
sible to predict the future conduct of one so eminently ductile 
in the hands of his people, one might be tempted to think that 
his last attempt at offering the shadow for the substance could 
have no other end than a peaceful abdication, which' Louis 
Napoleon would surely prefer to an internecine struggle, or a re- 
production of the massacre which he once authorized with such 
reluctance, and at such terrible expense to his sensitive and 
generous nature. 

The question is, does France— that is to say, the active, 
earnest, thinking, resolute, part of France — really require con- 
stitutional government, that is to say, the right to control the 
expenditure, to declare war, and the responsibility of Ministers 
to the nation not to the Emperor ? If France does require all 
this, the Emperor^s rigmarole message does not even promise it ; 
that he will ever grant it, we do not believe. Ministers may sit 
in the House of Assembly, the Council of State may discuss 
affairs of State with the Emperor ; the Deputies may criticize 
the measures of the Government ; — but as long as the executive 
power is vested in one man, as long as there is no constitutional 
power vested in the people's representatives of stopping the 
supplies, so long is liberty an impossibility in France. It may 
"be that the Emperor intends for the future to be the mere ex- 
ponent of the nation's will ; that he intends to initiate nothing, 
i)ut to receive his orders from the Assembly of the people's 
Tepresentatives ; if so, he will have some difficulty in persuading 
France, or any other nation, to believe it. He cannot destroy 
Ji e memory of his past ; and the lesson which that has taught 
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bitterly and cruelly, is distrust, if not hatred, of the present 
Emperor. 

It is well that Paris particularly should realize the state of 
affairs ; that those whose whole life is one mad pursuit of pleasure, 
who dance the cancan, and rush to see the drama in dishabille, 
should know that they are doing all this imder the shadow of a 
volcano, the eruption of which is inmiinent, and In whose fiery 
streams of lava they will be destroyed, unless they take warning 
in time. Tyrants have always found in the apathy of satisfied 
sensuality their greatest support. They drug their victims, who 
then become their unresisting prey. The careless scoffer, the 
jaded voluptuary, the feverish debauchee may care little what 
course political events take, so long as they are left to their 
enjoyments. But when the mind and heart of a nation are 
fairly roused, the struggle is never doubtful between tyranny and 
liberty. The mere slaves of appetite and bondsmen of pleasure 
have only the choice between reformation and destruction. They 
are soon trampled under foot. But they hamper the hands of 
Right, without being any real support to Wrong. It is for 
them to consider whether the end is worth the cost. 



AS CLEAR AS MUD. 



It is stated that Mr. Rammell's proposal of some time since 
for a pneumatic passenger tube under Hyde Park, between thfe 
Marble Arch and Knightsbridge, is about to be revived in con- 
nexion with the contemplated improvement of the Serpentine. 
The complete scheme for the tube, it seems, includes a second 
section from Knightsbridge to the South Kensington Museum. 
No doubt such a line of conmiunication would be a great con- 
venience ; and, notwithstanding the objection some people may 
have to being shot through the earth on the cannon-ball prin- 
ciple, the new line would do a good business. Without any 
wish, however, to discourage the promoters of the undertaking, 
we cannot but think that there are difficulties in the way whicn 
will not easily be overcome. The very connection of the 
scheme with the clearing out of the Serpentine is lugubriously 
ominous ; for the promoters will find ready made an immense 
supply of the very best mud available for them to stick in. 



THE BATTLE OF (PANDORA! S) BOX. 

Come hither, Httle grandson. 

And sit upon my laiee ; 
Come, listen to my story 

Of modem chivalry. 
No legend of the nurs'ry, 

No silly fairy rhyme. 
Nor is it tale of giants. 

Or " once upon a time.*' 
Hen, in the wond'ring Fonun, 

The Box was bravdy won ; 
One day last week before the Beak 

The noble deed was done. 
Eyes are still black among us 

To^mark the fearful day, 
When stately swells of th* Upper Ten 
Rushed wildly on, like common men. 

To join in the affray. 

Now you know, my little grandson, 

That to fight is not "the thing ;" 
In these days we're far too squeamish 

To patronise the Ring ; 
But Britons still are Britons : 

Hearts are bold, and arms are stout : 
Prod Dame Nature with a pitch-fork. 

But no prong can keep her out 
Nowadays its very rareness 

To a fight enchantment lends ; 






No craven heart can stand a-back 
From all mischances of attack, 
When ready means of self-defence 
Are placed by all-wise Providence 
At all our finger ends f 

So the British blood was fevered, 

Wh(M the Lawyers put with glee 
Questidns cross and crooked answers 

To the Bench, as Referee ; 
When facts were turned, and twisted 

Inside out, and proof was strong 
That, if one side were in error. 

Why, the right was in the wrong ; 
When the tongues alternate clashing 

Hammered on with dire intent. 
And opposing brids came pounding 

On the heads of argument ; 
Every hero with emotion 

Felt his waistcoat madly heave. 
Pulse at nineteen to the dozen. 

Biceps swelling in his sleeve ; 
When he saw the prire of battle 

Stowed away in box of tin, 
SMy turned he up his wristbands 

In. his ardour to begin I 
And 'twas then the dormant spirit 

Broke its bonds with clamour loud. 
And a wild spontaneous freh«y 

Took possession of the crowd. 
Then straightway, thick as hailstones. 

Came whizzing through the air. 
Umbrellas, sticks, and inkstands. 

All round his Worship's chain 
But the Box's trusty guardian, 

Out of breath, and sore distressed. 
Hid the keyhole with his shirtfront, 

bugged the treasure to his breast ; 
Dukes, and Earis, and cads, and commons, 

Each to each^ were deadly foes ; 
Bearded hirelings of justice 

Felt the folly of plain clothes ; 
Vain were Henderson's blue Lictors 

The unseemly mob to cow ; 
Reporters say, tdio saw that day, 

Was never such a row. 
Was none who knew the leader 

That was foremost in the fray ; 
What's the odds ? all hit like heroes 

At whoever came their way ; 
Broken benches, hats by bushels 

Lay in ruin on the fioor ; 
Quoth his Worship, " Well, I i\evei" 

Saw a scene like this before !* 
Still the Box's trusty guardian^ 

With a half-expirmE g^^an, 
Like a leech stuck toliis treasure. 

Like a Lawyer held his own \ 
In adhesiveness of purpose 

Bravely borrthe nsmiest knocks. 
For the evidence was safely 
(Where it should be) in the Box i 

There's niy story, little grandson :— 

When you're older, then VouTl see 
How our country g^rows in Freedom— 

Hence our modem chivalry 1 

The Way to Kill Time {dedkaUd to tfm Volunteers).-^ 
Shoot every day ! 

A Great Honour !— A paper called the Ttd>lH (bf the same 
faith as the leading Roman Ca&olic paper, the Weekly Register) 
is quoted from and praised in this week's Queefi^s Messenger. 

Chains for the Chained.— A ticket-of-leave man rec^tly 
ran away with the jailer's daughter. His defence was that be 
was so accustomed to penal servitude that he could not live 
without a wife ! 
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QUR BOQKMARKER. 



ChefS'd'CEuvre of the Industrial Arts, By PHILIPPE BURTY, 
and Edited by W. CHAFFERS, F.S.A* London : Chapman 
and HalL 1869. 

This is an English translation, carefully edited, of a very 

elal^rate wpfk^W^i^^^^^ would be impossible to review s^t length. 
Considering it \% written bv a Frenchman, we suppose that we 
must excuse the very^s|ight recognition of English Art which it 
contains , for instance, in the portion relating to porcelain, not 
the slightest menti0 is m^de of the beautiful old wares of Derby, 
Worcestei^ and Chelsea. If the Turoupise Blue and the Rose 
Du Barry of the Sevres porcelain are oeautiful, so is the rich 
purple and curious olive green of the old Worcester. A great 
proportion pf the space is devoted to an accqunt of the revival 
of Si^vre^ ware ; while no notice is taken of the wonderful 
revival in England of Wedgwood ware, and the great elegance 
an4 careliil nnish of Messrs. Minton's reproductions of old 
porcelain. The Capo di Monte ware is totally ignored, though 
the gracefulness of its designs and beauty of colouring might 
have secured for it honourable mention. 'Hiere has been a very 
important movement lately in the direction of purity and simpli- 
city of taste both in china and glass all through Europe. With 
regard to the glass, no notice is taken of the revival of the Murano 
glass which Messrs. Salviati and Co. have so noblv carried out 
Nor is the work of the Axminster looms alluded to in the 
section which treats of tapestry and carpets, though surely the 
wonderful specimen of that work which is in Sion House is 
worthy of being classed among the masterpieces pf industrial 
art. We coula have wished to see the book better got up as 
regards paper and printing, but then it could never have been 
sold at the extremely pioderate prjce which it now b^ars ; ^nd 
the engravings, we raust admit, are excellent. 

It is always easy to find sins of omission in such a book as 
this. The sins of commission are few. One cannot expect a 
Frenchman to write about anything without extolling his pwn 
country ; their national vanity is so obtrusive, that whether it 
be history or poetry, or ethics, or philosophy, or fine arts, the 
pre-eminence of France must be asserted, if not proved. We 
quite agree with the writer's fl^preciatioi^ of those feeble imita- 
tions wnich pass for genuine specimens of ancient art : and we 
wish that collectors would only show half as much aiscretjon 
as zeal, and a quarter as much prudence as generositv. It 
would be possible then to get real works pf ^rt for a moaerate 
price, instead of spurious imitatiqns for lavish sums. 

The notes are carefully written, and are very usefi|I. We 
would suggest an appendix to the tiext edition, supplying some 
of the defects whic)^ we have pointed out As far as it goes, 
this book will be found useful as well as ornamental. 



A CASE FOR THE FOOR-lAW BOARD. 



A FEW days ago, one Mr. I^ngaton, a surgeon of Rochester, 
was fined one shilling by the local magistrates, for neglecting to 
forward to the Registrar of Births, a certificate, as required by 
the Vaccination Act, of his having successfiiUy performed a case 
of vaccination. It appeared that there were as many as 800 
children in one district of the Union alone, who had not been 
vaccinated, and the Guardians had, therefore, very properly ap- 
pointed a public prosecutor to prosecute in all cases m which 
the provisions of the Act were not complied with. In this in- 
stance, the defendant was one of the public vaccinators em- 
ployed by the Poor-Law Board, and, therefore, it was the more 
incumbent on him to cany out the provisions of the Act Mr. 
Langston paid his shilling, however, but asked for ^' a case,^ 
which the magistrates decnned to grant We entirely concur 
with the magistrates in refusing to give a case, for if '^a case.'' 
andavpybad "ease^ indeed, does not already exist, we do 
not know what the term ^'a case^ is generally supposed to 
signify. We recommend Mr. Langston to pay his shilling and 

fo on his way vaccinating without more ado. With 800 children 
1 his district imvaccinated, he surely has better employment 
for his time than to rush into litigation. 



THE SNOBS GUIDE. 
A Continental Handbook for the British Traveller Proper. 

BY ONE OF THEM. 



My RRAY's GuiDK TQ THE CONTINENT (dedicated to the 
Editor of the Queetis Messenger).'^^ ^i^k horsewhip 1 



Having, in my opening chapter, enunciated in something like 
a business shape a few general maxims for the guidance of true 
British Travelling Snobs, I will now assume a more colloquial 
tone. The little hints I have to give on matters of detail can 
be far more agreeably suggested in a conversational and familiar 
strain, and I therefore feel no apology need be tendered for its 
adoption. 

To begin with, then, we will imagine my dear Mr. Travelling 
Snob, that you have come from London to Dover, crossed the 
Channel, and reached Calais in your best manner. That is to 
say, we ivill suppose you have come first-class, treated the 
English railway officials with proper insular contempt and dis- 
courtesy (as, I allow, they would nave treated you, had you tra- 
velled by second), and had a quiet, but supremely exalted grumble 
over French newspapers, claret, waiting rooms, guards, soldiers, 
and punctuality. We will further suppose that you have digested 
that excellent little flat you found waiting you, hot and well 
cooked, at Amiens, and growled about French dishes generally, 
until some new grievance fortunately presented itself to your 
notice. And this you know you will have done, all the while 
cognizant of the fact that your experience of English railway 
travelling can suggest to you no Buffet where you have been so 
well and reasonably served. Let us suppose all this, and watch 
you now comfortably located, straps, opera glasses, Bradshaivs^ 
Murrays^ Times, hat box and all in your comer of a first-class 
carriage on the Chetnin du Ferdu Nord. There you sit, looking, 
—I can positively assure you it is a fact, — to the other travellers 
in your compartment rather an ill-tempered fool than anything 
else. How are these excellent Messieurs and Madame there to 
know that that unpleasant supercilious scowl you wear on your 
face is the result of a fanatical self-consciousness } Naturally 
enough, since the true gentleman is always to be detected by 
the perfect ease with which he accommodates himself to the 
company in which circumstances place him, they can only make 
out of you, some gross bourgeois Anglais, who knows less of 
good breeding than yonder decent spoken fellow in the blouse, 
who is playing an organ for ha'pence at that country station. 

What do they know of your mansion in Lowndes Square ? 
What do they care that you married the seventh daughter of a 
younger son of the late Lord Tinkerville, and that that excellent 
and accomplished lady was presented at Court last year, and 
has, by dint of much praiseworthy perseverance, on the strength 
of it, at leng^ fairly forced herself into the Bangaway set ? 
What dignity would it invest you with in their eyes were you to 
tell them that you belong to the Conservative, have got a place 
in Warwickshire, and dine with the Duke of Fishwater once a 
year ? And mind you, my dear Mr. T. S., I do not deny that these 
things are very substantial advantages, of which a thorough- 
bred Englishman may well be prouid ; but what I do urge is, 
that there is no reason why, on the strength of their posses- 
sion, you should try by mental jury, find guilty, and condemn 
to social death, these foreign gentlemen and ladies of whom 
you know nothing. No doubt you take Monsieur on your left 
to be a chocolate vendor, for you draw yourself away from him 
as if he were your bootmaker. Just now, when he addressed 
some polite remark to you, you Imow you replied with a clumsy 
and haughty coldness, that said (I admit in the very worst 
French) plainly that you were a great deal too big a man to be 
addressed at all, and that you considered his " opening " a bit 
of foreign impertinence. If you will analyse your thoughts, 
you will, I am sure, franldy admit that you are possessed, very 
completely, with some such snobbish sentiments as these. 
I dare say you would ^tare were you to know that it is your 
French felbw-traveller, and not you, who is condescending, if 
it be an act of condescension to engage in a civil conversation 
with a stranger. His fomily, my dear sir, can give yours two 
centuries start, and then leave it i^owhere. He is a well-born, 
well-bred, French gentleman— a peer, and, being such, may 
read you a lesson in manners. Your conduct, Mr. Travelling 
Snob, to your fellow-passengers is, I fear, one of your worst 
features. I shall recur to it again. 

{To be continued^ 



" Belles Lettres." — Notes sent on Saint Valentine's-day. 
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THE WEEK. 

The wedding of the Marquis ot Huntley and Miss Brookes 
was so numerously attended by the " ilite of society ^ that the 
occasion will be known as the great Hunt Breakfast. 

Concurrent endowment is called so on the principle of 
Incus d non lucendo, because the Commons will never concur 
with the Lords on it. Let us hope the latter may conquer. 

The Mayor and Chief Constable of Birmingham have been 
served with notice of action for the false imprisonment of Mr. 
Murphy. If the imprisonment was really false, so much the 
worse. But cannot anything be done to the people who let him 
out? 



Mr. Grenville Murray was sued at the Westminster 
County Court on Friday for the price of a pair of boots. He 
pleaded the Statute of Limitations, but the verdict was given 
against him. It would appear that there are no ^' limitations ^ 
to which boots may not go when Mr. Grenville Murray is in 
question. Quite right, too ! 

The correspondence between Archbishop Manning and the 
Rev. C. P. Eyre, of Marylebone, has helped to draw atten- 
tion to what has been acknowledged on several occasions to be a 
serious injustice to our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
Nothing can possibly excuse the practice of sending Roman 
Catholic children from our workhouses to Protestant schools, 
simply because the established religion of this cotmtry is Pro- 
testantism. Any underhand attempts at conversion on the part 
of the Church of England can only serve to bring her into con- 
tempt with all her most worthy disciples ; for religious freedom 
is the very basis of her existence. She does not claim the in- 
fallibility which the Roman Church does, and, therefore, any 
attempt to force her creed on children is a piece of tyranny 
pure and simple. We are sorry to say that a spirit of servility 
towards the most narrow-minded and bigoted section of Pro- 
testants is very apparent now on all sides. The Government is 
doing all it can, consistent with the professions which brought it 
to Downing street, and which must be fulfilled if it is to remain 
there, to flatter and favour that section of its supporters whose 
whole religious creed is summed up in the words, '* I hate Papists,** 
and whose religious practice chieHy confines itself to a vigorous 
and determined effort never to miss an opporttmity of insulting, 
and, if possible, oppressing their fellow Christians. In fact, the 
hatred of these excellent persons against the Roman Catholics 
seems to increase in proportion to the frequent occasions 
which they find for boasting of the justice they are going to do 
them. With regard to the correspondence alluded to above, we 
must confess that we do not see that the Rev. Mr. Eyre has 
anywhere ventured to assert, much less to prove, that he did 
not encourage the forcible education of children of Catholic 
parents in the Protestant faith. The rev. gentleman's letters 
are remarkable for an instance of studied discourtesy. Dr. 
Manning always addresses him as ^' Reverend Sir,** while Mr. 



Eyre always carefully addresses the Archbishop as '^ Sir." This 
offensive assertion of religious independence is as little worthy 
of a Christian as of a gentleman. 



A SCOTCH MIST. 



The mode of procedure in the election of the Representative 
Peers of Scotland is altogether beyond the coniprehension of 
common people like ourselves. Last week the Earl of Kellie 
was unanimously elected a Representative Peer for Scotland ; 
"but,** adds the report, "the Duke of Bucdieuch and the Earl 
of Kellie were the onlv peers present*' This is rather like the 
little boy who boasted of being second when it afterwards ap- 
peared that there were only two in the class. We congratulate 
Lord Kellie (whose acquaintance we are happy to make, for we 
must frankly admit that, in our ignorance, we nave never heard 
of his lordship) on his accession to the responsibilities of a seat 
in the Upper House — and as he cannot be said to come under 
the headmg of " our hereditary legislators,** we consider our- 
selves justified in believing that Loi^ Kellie will faitli^lly repre- 
sent his constituents, who have been so singularly unanimous 
in his election. 



HIGHWA Y ROBBER Y! 



A notice has just been published that in consequence of the 
Thames Tunnel being required for the East London Railway 
works, it will be closed for traffic on and after the 21st instant. 
It is difficult to suppose that our enlightened and tax-paying 
British public will quietly submit to be deprived of the vast ad- 
vantages of this masterpiece of science, even for a few weeks. If 
they do, however, allow themselves to be robbed of this great 
necessity of their existence, we warn them that they may ex- 
pect the following further incursions on their liberties to be 
shortly announced : 

The Duke of York*s Colunm to be onlv accessible to visitors 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Frida)rs, and 
Saturdays — ^and after i p.m., on Sundays, 

The Corinthian Bazaar in Argyll street, to be shut up. 

The Fountains at Charing Cross to play at less frequent in- 
tervals. 

The statue in Leicester square to be removed to the South 
Kensington Museum. 

We trust, however, that before these lines are in the hands of 
our readers, London will be in arms to assert its right of way 
through the great thoroughfare now about to be closed, and 
that the above horrible possibilities will be less imminent than 
we are now forced to consider them. 



THE rS HA VE IT 



A GOOD deal of mild fun has lately been poked at the com- 
pilers of the Irish Church Bill for their spelling of the plural 
of the word "money,** which is printed '^ monies,** instead of 
" moneys.** Of course if the House of Commons is correct, and 
the rule thus laid down is to obtain, we shaU have " attomies ** 
for "attorneys,** "survies** for "surveys,** "abbies** for 
" abbeys,** " allies,*' the plural of " ally,** for " aUeys,** and so on. 
Whether the Legislature really intends to sanction such whole- 
sale changes as these we do not know ; but we have reason to 
believe that in future the following words, when used in a Par- 
liamentary sense, will be amended in the following manner : — 
Patriotism.— The " i ** is to be omitted, so that " rot ** 

may be substituted for " riot." 
Budget.— In future to be spdt " Smudgit.*' 
Exchequer.— To be spelt ^* No-checker.** 
British Lion. — ^As this animal is no longer accepted by 
our neighbours as representing us, " Lien ** is to be 
substituted for " Lion,** and the term "British Lien" 
is in future to relate only to Customs* Duties. 
We thoroughly concur with the House of Commons (should 
our facts prove to be correct) in this common-sense way of 
spelling words ; at the same time we beg to point out that there 
are several other changes that might advantageously be made 
if the rule of spelling words with a regard to their real signifi- 
cance is to be generally adopted 
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"Pawkins and Spoff!" screamed LittleSquigsby — " Pawkins 
andSpoff!'' 

He had been screaming this for one half-hour, twice every 
second. He was not hoarse. He liked it. The more he 
screamed the more he enjoyed the excitement. He had, during 
this half-hour, been knocked about, hustled, punched, cursed, 
and made the subject of every variety of blasphemous ana- 
thema. He had been steaming in a room with a low roof— half- 
yard, half-stable, called Judges' Chambers, in Clifford's Inn, 
Chancery Lane, with about three hundred other specimens of 
legal humanity. They were ragged men and boys. They were 
very greasy. They breathed ardent spirits and stale tobacco. 
Their temperament was passionate, their manners violent, and 
whenever they spoke to one another they spoke defiantly and 
loudly, and shouted into each other's ears with a sort of exultant 
savagery their particular grievances. " Pawkins and Spoff ! " 
still screamed Little Squigsby — " Pawkins and Spoff !" He was 
jammed in now. The place was full. The hands of the clock 
were upon the stroke of half-past eleven. The steam was fearful 
The ragged men and boys were as thick as eels in vinegar. 
;^5o,ooo depended upon an answer being returned to Little 
Squigsb/s scream ! 

II. 

And this was how it was. Little Squigsby was the junior 
clerk in Slicker's office. Slicker was an attorney and solicitor ; 
he was an old nian, and a sharp man. Slicker had grey hairs, 
and was fat, and yet he was sharp. SUcker had grown up 
daughters — one of them pretty, and yet he was sharp. Slicker 
had made money in the old times, and had married well, and 
had dined well all his life ; and yet he was sharp ! He had 
never allowed his feelings to be blunted towards his fellow- 
creatures. Life to him was a grindstone, and as it went round 
and round, he was always sharpening himself upon it. Sharpness 
was his creed. No one, man or boy, was worth his salt unless 
he was sharp. An old man now, he was sharper than ever. So 
it happened that one night Slicker dines in his own house, with 
a chosen few, and talking of lengthened Chancery suits and 
heavy bills of costs, and actions fought and verdicts gained 
against all law and justice, and innocent men pursued and 
crushed; and talking of conflicts with judges, of tiring out 
feeble-hearted opponents, and gaining points thereby, of per- 
sistent threatenings and daring effrontery by which cases were 
gsdned when there was no case to gain. So it happened that 
the party, breaking up, and all the men staggering to the door, 
and struggling for their hats and coats, the front door had been 
opened by SUcker himself, and then a ragged dirty boy was 
found sleeping upon the door-step. He was so dirty and so 
ragged, and yet his poor, pinched, starved face, lying gainst the 
lintel, shone by the light of the gas-lamp with a startling purity 
of whiteness. 

« Hulloa !" cried Slicker. " What's this ?" 

" What's what ?" cried Mr. Bulbous, the criminal lawyer, who 
had long been hiccoughing through a story, as to how, acting 
for the prosecution, he had caused a perfectly innocent man 
to be hanged, and thereby secured his costs. " What's what ?" 

"Why, this !" cried Mr. Slicker, pointing to the sleeping boy. 

They all crowded round, and looked out upon the boy, who 
still slept on, undisturbed by the noise. 

" One of the criminal population !" cried Mr. Bulbous, forcing 
himsdf in front of the crowd of guests. *^ Prosecute him. 
Slicker ; contemplated buiglary, you may depend upon it. Look 
how white his sidn is, and look at his filbert-shaped nails — a 
hardened criminal ! Five years' penal servitude at the least. 
Kick him, Slicker !" 

Thus enjoined, Mr. Slicker kicked the sleeping boy. 

" Get up, you vagabond ! " he said. " Wliat are you doing 
here?" 

The boy started to his feet, the fire flashing from his eyes ; 
he seemed instantly to become a small giant. Without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, and although apparently dazed by the sud- 
denness of his being awakened, and the light streaming from the 
hall of Mr. Slicker's house, he rushed at his assailant The 
guests in a body flew back into the hall. They were strong, 



powerful men, and yet the ragged boy, advancing upon them 
suddenly and furiously^ caused them to retreat 

" Who are yer kickm' on ?" cried the boy, as he stood in the 
hall, confronting the staggered lawyers. 

No one said a word. There was a pause. Mr. Slicker was 
the first to break the silence. " A sharp boy, this," he said to 
himself ; and then, aloud, he added, " Who are you ? — ^what's your 
name ?" 

" I'm nothing," cried the boy, with a sharp cry of agony. " I 
knows nothin', and I wants nothin' ; but don't you come kickin' 
me again." 

Mr. Slicker rushed into the dining-room and rang the bell. 
His man immediately appeared. 

" Take that boy down-stairs," he said to the man, " and give 
him what he wants. What's your name, boy ?" 

" Well, sir," said the boy, as if in considerable doubt, and 
with a touch of melancholy in his voice, " they calls me Little 
Squigsby." 

III. 

And Little Squigsby was now attending a Judge's sunmions as 
the junior clerk of Mr. Slicker, attorney-at-law. Little Squigsby's 
duties in the office were not extensive ; he pounced the writs, 
he filled the waterbottles, he cleaned Uie inkstands, and he at- 
tended the Judges upon sunmionses ; he had personal interviews 
with the Judges of the realm sitting in Chambers, and argued 
before them as to whether certain orders should be made or 
certain proceedings taken. The learned dignitary who had been 
sitting at Westmmster in a big wig, and to whom the most 
learned members of the Bar had bowed obedience at his smallest 
nod or suggestion, coming down to Clifford's Inn, it might be, in 
a Hansom cab or on the knife-board of an omnibus, had settled 
himself in a small room, without his wig or gown, to hear sum- 
monses which should be expounded or defended by the Little 
Squigsbys of the legal profession. They would lean over the 
table, and, breathing hardly and strongly in his Lordship's face, 
would argue violenmr. They would even threaten. Sometimes 
it became necessary tor his Lordship to order the Little Squigsbys 
out of the room, at other times to seize the poker in personal 
defence, so furious and eccentric were their endeavours to ex- 
pound the law and instruct the Judge. The placid-minded ob- 
server who strolls into Westnunster Hall, and sees a row of 
grave and .reverend seignors sitting tn Banco in one court, and 
one sitting in solitary grandeur in another court at Nisi prius^ 
little thinks what is reserved for one member of the body that 
afternoon. That particular member must go to Chambers. 
About three o'clock he goes to Chambers, and for three or four 
hours he is baited by a greasy and ragged crew. They come 
upon all sorts of trivial interlocutory applications consequent 
upon actions going on. They take out summonses. They attend 
them. They go before the Judge. An order is made, or not, as 
the circumstances admit But with everything that is done 
there is more violence, more indecency, more virulent animosity 
exhibited in one of these summonses than in any other condition 
consequent upon the trial of an action. 

Should any Judge sit at Chambers at Common Law ? Is not 
the whole thing an indecency and a disgrace ? 

IV. 

" Pawkins and Spoff ! " screamed Little Squigsby. He was at- 
tending a summons for time to plead. Slicker, his employer, 
had brought an action on the part of his client Quips against 
Quillets, the banker, for j£5o,ooo. The claim was disputed 
just this much, that by a trial it might be a question whether 
the jury gave a verdict for the one or the other, dependent upon 
the management of counsel, the way the case was got up, and 
the summing up of the Judge. The action had commenced by 
Quips issuin? nis writ for ^50,000. Ouillets, at the expiration 
of tne eight aays allowed, had entered nis appearance by thrust- 
ing a small piece of paper into a hole in an office in the Temple. 
Quips had tnen delivered his declaration by delivering a written 
document to Pawkins and Spoff, giving the defendant eight 
days to plead. Pawkins and Spoff not being ready with their 
plea at the end of eight days, had taken out a summons for 
time to plead, returnable at Judges' Chambers at eleven o'clock. 
It had been served upon Sticker. Little Squigsby was attending 
for Slicker. He was bound to attend for half-an-hour, after that 
time he could sign judgment and issue execution. The action 
was then at an end. 
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For some reason or the other P^wkins and Spoif 's client was 
not there, or did not render himself audible as Little Squigsby 
called out the name. The clock was at half-past eleven. The 
time was past, and Little Squigsby hurried away and signed judg- 
ment for want of a pleiu How the urchin chuckled as he 
heard the name of Slicker shouted as he went away! He 
rushed back to Slicker. 

" IVe signed judgment,** he cried. 

^^ Signed judgment ! *' said Slicker. *^ Hoorah ! Sacrifice the 
costs and issue execution.** 

That night Quillets, the banker, was in prison for ;^5o,ooo. 

He was a sharp boy was Little Squigsby. 

(Ta be CQntiuue4*) 



AN ADMIRALTY SLIP. 



Woolwich Dockyard, which was to have been finally closed 
on the occasion of the launch of the screw-corvette, Thalia^ on 
the 13th instant, is not so easily disestablished. When the time 
came for launching the last ship on the stocks, and the ceremony 
of christening, with its attendant sinful waste of a bottle of good 
wine, had been performed, the Thalia refused to budge, and steam 
tugs, hydraulic presses, and battering rams notwithstanding, stuck 
to her position in such an obstinate manner that the launch was 
necessarily postponed to a future day. Accidents, no doubt, 
will happen in the best regulated dockyards ; and we therefore 
strongly deprecate a rumour which has been semi-o0icially 
circulated, to the effect that the launching ways of the Thalia- 
had been tampered with by evil-disposed people in conse- 
quence of the dissatisfaction prevailing amongst the dockyard 
artizans, whose services were about to be dispensed with. We 
do not believe a word of such a suggestion ; far, although the 
dockyard workmen have been dealt with as hardly aiid as re-. 
morselessly as it is possible that they could be, they have 
throughout shown a most uncomplaining and healthy spirit, 
and have accepted their fate with a dignity which might well 
be imitated by disestablished people in the higher grades of 
society. It is much more likely that the Thalia' sUxcV, on her 
cradle in consequence of some bungling on the part of the 
authorities, rather than owing to any other cause ; and it is 
cowardly to put about a nunour which, devoid of the least 
foundation, is calculated to injure a class of men far more 
sinned against than sinning. 



AN UNCLEAN SPIRIT. 



Mr. Sclater-Booth stands in the unenviable position of 
being the only man of any position in the House of Commons 
who spoke against the grant of money recently voted for the 
purification of the Serpentine. The right honourable gentleman 
justified his opposition to the measure "because h6 was not 
aware that the Serpentine had been the cause of disease or 
death.** We are not aware where Mr. Sclater-Booth lives, but 
it cannot be anywhere within a couple of miles of Hyde Park, 
or he would not have dared to make such a barefaced assertion. 
But alloAving that Mr. Sclater-Booth was personally ignorant of 
the filthy and pestilent condition of the Serpentine, he might 
in common decency have taken for granted that what everyone 
else seemed to agree in was true. This sort of behaviour is 
beyond the limits of recognised " opposition,** and Mr. Sclater- 
Booth should be made to feel that he has got himself into dirty 
water. 



THE LA WS DEI A Y. 



In the Court of Bankruptcy a few days back, there was a sit- 
ting for dividend under a bankruptcy which occurred so long 
bade as the year 1826 ; the proceedings were very bulky, and 
were contained in a volume from which it appeared that the 
commission was granted by the late Lord Chancellor Eldon upon 
.he complaint of a creditor. A dividend of 3s. 6d., in the pound 



had been paid some forty years ago, and a further sum of ;£ 1,000 
was now available for the payment of a second dividend. The 
order was given, and so the matter ended What has become 
of the bankrupt, ^nd if he still exjsts, the report did not state, 
or whether tne creditors were represented by decrepid, elderly 
gentlemen, or their middle-aged ^andchildren, was equally 
obscure. One fact alone was certain — namely, that the Court 
of Bankruptcy had taken its time over the matter, and, by so 
doing, had probably inflicted several gross injustices on the un- 
happy parties concerned. That ^ case should occupy close on 
half a century before it is disposed of, is absurd, no aoubt; but it 
is beyond a joke that a lar|;e sum of money should be seized by 
the Bankruptcy Commissioners, and withheld from -those to 
whom it properly belonged, for no assigned reason wl^atever. 
Let us hope tnat the pew Bankruptcy Bill, whatever else its effects 
may be, will put a stop to such gross mis carriages of justice a 
this appears to be. 



'' excelsior:' 



The first ascent for the year of Mont Blanc has just been 
effected. The Mont Blanc youmal gives the particulars of 
the journey, which was accomplished by. two gentlemen, one of 
them a Mr. Gannon,^ an Englishman, and concludes a circum- 
stantial narrative of the details of the ascent thus : — 

" At last, after terrible efforts and with snow up to their waists, 
they reached the summit at 11.40 a.m. Here Mr. Gannon was 
immediately seized \yith a fainting fit.** 

We are glad to announce, however, that after having been 
subjected to friction with a mixture of snow and rain, Mr. 
Gannon got better, and was got down again by the guides ; but, 
there is no. doubt but that, in addition to the ascent under notice 
being interesting as the first attempt of the season, it was all 
but Uie last as far as Mr. Gannon was concerned. 

Will this be a lesson to young gentlemen from the Universi- 
ties bent on a Swiss tour, or shall we have the usual number of 
Alpine suicides this year to enliven the papers in the dull 
months ? We shall see. 
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Answers have been received from 51 Wellington street, 
W. G., Chivalry, Ruby*s Ghost, Slodger and Tiney, A Felstedian 
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Answers have been received from Ruby*$ Gh^st, Slpdger 
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The answer to Double Acrostic in our Wimbledon Extra 
Number, The Sparrawhawk^ will be given in our next. 
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THE LORDS' SURRENDER. 



Struggling on the brink of the cataract, down which, in 
another moment, they both might have been hurled, the cham- 
pions of the two Houses have made an honourable, if a tardy, 
peace, and have saved the boat and themselves from destruction. 
In England the danger is over ; not so in Ireland, But it is well 
that both sides of the House should contemplate the magnitude 
of the crisis through which they have safely passed, and should 
learn from the awful contemplation of what might have hap- 
pened, the great lesson, that t}iere is only one true principle of 
government, — an honest and sincere desire for the welfare of 
the people governed, irrespective of all party passions and pre- 
judices, of all selfish ambition and avarice. 

We can heartily congratulate the Lords, and especially Lord 
Granville and Lord Cairns, for the part they have played in 
this struggle. It is far more difficult to yield wisely than to 
fight bravely. It is far more courageous to avert certain defeat 
by wise concessions, than to bring hopeless ruin on your forces 
by foolhardy, resistance. This wisdom and courage, rare in 
generals, rare in party leaders, rarer far in men who have been 
irritated by the overthrow of some cherished idol, by the loss 
of wealth to which long use had given a title, has been shown, 
first by Lord Cairns, and then by the main body of the oppo- 
nents of the Bill. Fortimate was it for England that the 
Government possessed in Lord Granville a man who knows 
how to be victorious without being insolent, and who can reap 
the benefits of a defeat without exulting over the defeated. 
Had the Duke of Argyll been the Liberal leader of the Upper 
House, this compromise could never have taken place. We 
hope that some of the Government will take a lesson from 
Lord Granville in dignified courtesy, and a gracious habit of 
concfliation ; these ensure peaceful triumph for a good cause 
which rude harshness and arrogant hostility very often endanger, 
if they do not ruin. "A gentle answer turneth away wrath ;" 
and it is no slur on a man's sincerity that he should treat 
honourable foes with that consideration, which conscientious 
adherence to principles, in the belief, false though it be, that 
they are right and true, ever demands , and obtains from the 
noble and the magnanimous. 

It was but natural that the supporters of the Irish Church 
shoiild try and obtain for their darling the largest share of that 
wealth, which she had so long imjustly held as to be entirely 
blind to the injustice of her tenure ; but it was impossible, if 
the Bill was not to be a complete mockery, to allow the Pro- 



testants to retain a share of the endowments so dispropor- 
tionate, as to be but a modification of the very state of things 
which the Bill sought to destroy. But we hope that some 
of the professed Liberals in the House of Commons will 
remember the timely surrender of the defenders of the Irish 
Church, when there comes, as surely there will soon come, an 
earnest and vigorous assault against other abuses and shame- 
ful misappliances of public money by departments in the State, 
for which many now in office are partly responsible. The 
public opinion of the country will demand some more worthy 
sacrifice to the genius of economy and honesty than the salaries 
of a few clerks, or the wages of a few workmen. The nest of 
corruption which has so long existed in Downing Street and 
Whitehall, and which has been so warmly defended by the 
various temporary occupants, will soon, we trust, be robbed of 
its eggs, and the breed of jobbers, which have sprung from it, 
be for ever destroyed. When that good time comes, we hope 
to meet with ready compliance and perfect frankness on the 
part of those, who must not forget that the Irish Church is not 
the only evil which the zealous thinkers and genuine reformers 
of England have resolved to destroy. 

Let us trust that we may say farewell to the Irish Church 
question for a long time. There are other questions, both 
English and Irish, waiting to be solved, of quite as much im- 
portance. With regard to Ireland, we have always been of the 
opinion that Resolutions on the Land question should have been 
brought forward at the same time as the Irish Church Bill But 
men learned in the intricacies of Parliamentary government think 
otherwise. Let us entreat the Liberals to take up the matter of 
the Land law and Education in Ireland as earnestly as they 
have the Church question. Let us have no bigotry or restricted 
sense of justice here. If we are to pacificate Ireland, we must 
come to the work divested of all prejudices, be they Protestant 
or Catholic. We must legislate on purely moral grounds ; at 
the same time fulfilling the pledge given on the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, that we are willing to give perfect religious 
liberty, and to interfere with no man's creed. Better denomi- 
national education than none at alL We shall watch anxiously 
the tone taken by the Liberal members and the Liberal press 
on this subject If we are in earnest in our promises of justice 
to Ireland, we must approach the Land and Education question 
in a more noble and just spirit than has lately been evinced on 
the Church question. If we have made up our minds to do what 
is right, let us do so at once. Delay increases difficulties, and 
too often diminishes enthusiasm* 
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STANZAS FOR STONES. 

BEING A COLLECTION OF POPULAR TRAGIC SONGS. 

(Second Series,) 



The Poor Governess. 



I. 



This our land is a good Christian land, — so they say 
In pulpit, on platform ! Ah ! well, I must doubt it ; 

For the world, loving charity much, has a way 
Of managing wondrously sometimes without it ! 



Have we serfs in our midst, then ? No, perish the thought ! 

For millions were spent but to break off their fetters. 
Yet the while here in England humanity^s bought, — 

Each man has his price, — is the slave of his betters. 



And by slave I mean not the poor tramp of the streets, 
In body and mind, ruined, abject, degraded ; 

But the man gently bom, the fair woman one meets 
In circles by chivalrous feelings pervaded ! 



Would you taste the dread bitter of slavery's lot, 

And, bred like a lady, be socially branded 
Till with shame the proud blood in your cheek mantles hot ? 

A " governess " enter the world single-handed ! 

5- 
Go ask yon city dame, as, in low vulgar pride, 

She turns o*er those letters, and " some one " engages, 

If she does not place you, and her cook side by side, 

Two menials together, to work for their wages ? 

6. 
You came from your parsonage home, where your sire 

Fought bravely to keep you, but fell in the fighting. 
For this woman to treat as a thing let on hire. 

This woman, who caiiH spell a word she is writing. 



Nor does she stand alone, for my Lady de Vere, 
Who glides through the world on her exquisite mission. 

And whose charity shines forth so lustrously clear, 
\yill take as much care that you feel your position. 

8. 
Nay, but she will do more ; for her rank, not her gold, 

Gives her all her grandeur, so you'll have her daughter 
Both to rear, educate— her sweet nature unfold, 

Your stipend quite princely, — ten guineas a quarter ! 



Yes, I own that the butler gets twenty, but then 
You must not mind that, for the world, a true preacher. 

Says that he should be envied, respected of men, 
And you — ^H'ell, you know that you're only the teacher ! 

la 
What is more, when fine company comes, he must show 

A decent appearance^ while you, truth to utter, 
Must be thrust out of sight, up on high, down below. 

Just hustled away in the kennel— the gutter ! 

II. 

Ah ! I own it's not right that a lady well born 

Her days to such mean cruel slights should be giving, 

Should be wounded, insulted, thus treated with scorn- 
But what can she hope for ? she worJts for her living I 

12. 
Ah ! her living. It's that which the world can't -forgive. 

For a lady, a true one *s a burthen to others, 
But the woman, who by her own labour would live, 

A poor helpless slave of these true British mothers ! 



13- 
Yes, and rightly, for we here, instead of the man. 

Just worship his purse, like a good Christian nation. 

Heap up wealth upon wealth, and — an excellent plan — 

Always feed the well-fed, and starve out starvation ! 

14. 
So it just comes to this, that there's naught can atone 

For poverty here, where King Croesus is ruling ; 
So God help the poor girl that is left all alone. 

Her sharp lesson to learn in this world's cruel schooling ! 



" THE WHIP'' IN THE UPPER HOUSE. 



That erratic philanthropist, the Marquis Townshend, has 
been induced to withdraw his Bill making it illegal for anyone 
but a parent to administer to children any sort of corporal 

f)unishment. It was very reasonably pointed out by one of his 
ordship's brother peers that, supposing a child to be living with 
its aunt, it would be monstrous to make it unlawful for her, 
under special circumstances, to box its ears ; and that an abso- 
lute immunity of orphans from all personal chastisement, though 
pretty in sentiment, would be extremely inconvenient and objec- 
tionable in practice. Lord To^mshend, however, is not the 
man to be daunted by such a slight reverse as the fate that has 
met his well-intentioned effort for the protection of naughty 
boys, and we shall not be surprised if his lordship next Session 
introduces into the House (^ Lords the following half-dozen 
little Bills, which rumour has already fathered upon him : — 

1. A Bill making it penal to " bring out" a young lady until 

she has completed her twenty-fifth year. 

2. A Bill abolishing the use of violet powder, blanc de perle, 

false hair, and other, appliances of a lady's toilet. 

3. A Bill lengthening the midsummer holidays of schoolboys 

from seven to twelve weeks, and the Christmas holidays 
from five to eight weeks. 

4. A Bill for the removal of the houseless and hungry poor 

of the metropolis to the Kingdom of Dahomey. 

5. A Bill prohibiting hot dinners on Sundays. 

6. A Bill for putting aside six suites of apartments in Beth- 

lehem Hospital for the accommodation of a like number 
of members of the House of Peers to be annually nomi- 
nated by a select committee of that assembly. 

Let us hope that next year, when the Irish Church Bill is 
settled, their lordships will be more inclined to give Lord 
Townshend's measures a more favourable reception than they 
have accorded to them this Session. We doubt not but that, 
with a little judicious moulding, some very excellent laws may 
result from Lord Townshend's activity. His lordship, however, 
wants a little more ballast before he can safely be trusted with 
the carrying through of the numberless social reforms which he 
evidently has in his prolific contemplation. 



A TRAP FOR TRAPPISTS. 



It is stated that the Oxford men who are to row the Harvard 
crew at Putney next month are living in a condition of semi- 
seclusiofi, at a villa on the banks of the Thames near Windsor. 
They have been rowing out two and three times a day all 
through the recent hot weather, but in the evening they are 
allowed an hour to themselves, which they may spend in reading, 
or in fishing at their discretion. It is, no doubt, highly merito- 
rious on the part of a batch of young men with home ties and 
numberless counter attractions, to sacrifice their liberty for the 
honour and glory of a victory over our American cousins ; but 
is it not carrying the training system rather beyond the limits of 
reason and common sense when a batch of men are compelled 
to submit themselves bodily to be treated like so many race- 
horses, forbidden to do this, not allowed to do that, and packed 
off to bed like naughty boys at 8 o'clock in the evening ? These 
gentlemen, however, evidently possess the virtue of a strict ob- 
servance of "the rule of obedience." If Dr. Manning could 
only get hold of the Oxford crew and convert them to Roman 
Catholicism, what capital monks they would make ! 
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DRAMAS OF THE DOOMED; 



or. 



HITS AT THE SOCIAL STAGE, 



1.— AT HOME. 

Scene.— 77/<f 7/1/i'rwr 0/ Mrs. Raffington Smith's house— 
23 Glamorganshire Gardens^ South Kensington^ SJV,, ar- 
ranged/or one of her ^^ evenings/* Titne^ liatf-past eleven^ 
p.m. Mrs. Raffington disco%fered^ much fatigued^ and hot ^ 
but standing as if she did not mind it^ upon the large hearth- 
rug in the front drawing-room. Her features wear a 
perpetual yet painful smtle, with which, together with 
funny little bobs of her heady, she greets her guests, who 
struggle in slowly one by one at the* back door of the 
other room, about thirty feet distant. Around her, L. 
and R., a stifling and immoveable crush. Jammed into a 
window I,., and trying to 7nake a temporary seat of a 
little Indian table arranged with a set of highly-chased chess- 
men, Raffington Smith. As scene opens, he is listening with 
much apparent attention to an abstruse disquisition on the 
latent properties of pulverised magnesium, with which he is 
being favoured by PROFESSOR HUNCH, who, in his turft, car- 
ried away by the beauty and depth of his subject, is backing on 
to the yellow satin skirts, the powdered shoulders, and richly- 
finished wig of the Dowager Lady MacToffy. /// distance, 
but utterly engrossing the attention of her suppressed mamma. 
Miss Flora Macgregor VikZlOYn (aged five and thirty), 
who has (by chance) been hustled against the Rev. Burchem 
Potts, aged seven and forty, and worth, without even count- 
ing his aunt with the asthma, eight hundred and twenty-five 
pounds per annum. At piano, U. L. E., playing, with rather 
dirty hands, his well-kfiown " Tallopschicheifeilied^ with 
variations, to which no one is listening, the celebrated Polish 
refugee, Shoporoski. Tightly packed in, Jiere and there, L. 
and R., Lord Gimp, Mr. Flogg, M.P., Chatterbush 
— who has wfitten a pamphlet on the main drainage question, 
Khooli Washy Khan, of the Persian Legation, and 
BiLGER, the great African traveller, the liofis of the evening. 
Crowding both rooms, the stairs, the conservatory, the upper 
landing, the hall, and every available nook and cortur of 23 
Glamorganshire Gardens, S. IV., not absolutely locked in their 
faces, Mrs. Raffington Smith's friends, who are enjoy- 
ing her hospitality, and a temperature of ^i^ Fahrenluit. 

Young Foodles {who is fiew to this sort of thing, and has 
just managed, by a good deal of physical exertion, to get up- 
stairs, along the passage, and through the back door, addressing 
Boodles, who his brought him). 1 say, old fellow, which is 
Mrs. Raffington Smith ? 

Boodles {having seen Gimp, and made up his mind to get at 
him — vaguely). On the rug[ there. Salmon colour and butter- 
flies. I'U tell her it's all right- {Makes a movement towards 
Gimp, and pushes Professor Hunch on to Raffington 
Smith.) 

Raffington Smith. HuUoah ! look out— there it goes {se- 
riously damaging the Indian chess-men in an endeavour to save 
himself from a serious fall sideways on to the Dowager Lady 
MacToffy) — not room to — to (intending to say ^^ talk about 
pulverised magnesium,^ but getteralising) do anything with your 
house crammed all in this fia^hion. {Suddenly seeing BooDLES, 
then brightly, as if he had been looking for him all the evening, 
and had something important to communicate to him.) Ah, 
there's Boodles. Must say a word to him {making a tenth effort 
to escape from the Professor, and mana^ng it this time.) Beg 
your pardon — {ployfiiHy) — wonderful thmg, pulverized magne- 
sium ! — ^wonderful • One ought to get it up. {Leaves him for 
life^ then to BoODLES.) 0\sAyot^ve come. {Cheerily, and as if 
it were a good joke.) Not much moving room, eh ? {pushes for- 
wards tearing two ladies^ dresses, and seriously inconveniencing 
everybody in his immediate vicinity, but still treating it all as a 
capital joke.) Bm^ pardon, I'm sure, but five never would go into 
four, though, pernaps, Hunch could do it for vou {cbes it Himself 
several times over, and manages to reach the rug) — ah I that's 
better. 

Mrs. R. Smith (in an undertone to him). What have you 
been doing ? You kiiow I can't stir from here, and Lady Chipp 
and the Pimples have been sitting on the bottom flight for tne 



last three quarters of an hour, and (bobs her head prettily to 
somebody who has just been squeezea into the room) you have 
introduced Lord Gimp to nobody, and not spoken a word to 
him yourself. I have noticed him make several attempts to get 
out — and — 

R. Smith. I don't wonder at it. I told you not to ask six 
hundred people ; but it's the old story — you would do it. {Feels 
very hot, and quite ready for a row.) 

Mrs. R. Smith {calmly). Will you bring Lady Chipp to me, 
dear ? { This last with emphasis, and a smile, being sudaenly con- 
scious that they are watched by Mrs. Fitzdragoner;— do, 
dear — she's so nice. 

R. Smith. Bring her ! I should like to know how the — {backs 
on to a tray of ices, is hustled off the rug, and forced graaually 
back into the neighbourhood of PROFESSOR HUNCH.) 

Lady Chipp {on the stairs, addressing Miss Leonora 
Pimple, and concluding a general history of the Raffington 
Smith family, to which everyone who has been forced to pass 
the evening more or less on the first flight, has been listening 
with much quiet satisfaction^ And I wifi tell you what's more, 
my dear. She had a mere trifle settled on her, and if they have 
twelve hundred a-year between them, it's every penny they have. 
It can't last, take my word for it, my dear — it can't last, and 
{feeling the necessity of a telling ciraimstantial point) I don't 
believe a single scrap of all this new furniture has been paid for 
{sensation). 

Swell i {who has heard the close of the Raffington Smith 
history, Ko Swell 2). I say, what is this fellow f {means kts 
host) 

Swell 2. Don't know. Think, though, he had something to 
do with the City — or something of that sort. Know him ? 

Swell i. No, I don't. D'you .? 

Swell 2. O no ! — seems a great snob ! {also means his host.) 
I didn't come here myself, you know {then, as if it quite altered 
the case) — I was brought. I heard that they did things nicely — 
and {grows vacant) — 

Lady Chipp {still historically). Family, indeed ! The |^nd- 
father was an ironmonger, or an iron-founder, or somethmg or 
other at Birmingham, and as to Mrs. R. S. — well, they do say 
{drops her voice and says a great deal to the purpose) — 

MISS HoNORA Pimple {much interested). Dear me. I 
should like to look at her. {Conversation continued in sanu 
charitable and piquante strain for fifty minutes.) 

Stout Somebody {with several daughters, who have all been 

jammed in between the back ofthepiatio and Herr Schompfel 

^married, and separated from his wife — addressing MRS. R. 

Smith). Good nignt ! {telling a good one while she is about it) 

We have passed a delightful evening ! 

The Several Daughters {by mutual atid tacit consent 
trumping the statement of the Stout Somebody). Oh, I'm 
sure we nave — delightful / 

Mrs. R. Smith {punishing the falsehood). Ah ! you must 
come again {feeling sure they never, never will .^ — you really 
must ! 

[Much consternation, atidat times, danger, caused by the deter- 
mined departure of the Stout Somebody and Daughters. 
Lord Gimp, who might have said a word for Young Raf- 
fington Smith to the Chancellor, resolves fineuly, this 
evening, not to do it. The other Lions, there fiot having been 
room to notice them, all feel more or less highly offended. 
Shoporoski is happy over his fantasias, but having oeen re- 
freshing hifnself with very doubtful sherry, his happiness is 
transitory. Miss FLORA Macgregor MacToffy fails in 
her attack on the Rev. B. Potts, who might have said some- 
thing to compromise hifnself had the glass been anything 
under 86*'. All talk here atid there; those who do not know 
each other well saying it is very " nice;^ those who do, hint' 
ing it is very much the reverse. All THINK it insufferable, 
Khooli Washy Khan wonders how people claiming to be 
civilised can consider a string crush of 493 people into two 
stnall, over-heated, and oadTy-ventilated rooms, for the sole 
purpose of envying, hating, abusing, but simpering at each 
other, an entertainment worthy of encouragement and support. 
Everybody also wonders very much the same sort of iking, 
but determines most sacredly to come again to-morrow if the 
Raffington Smiths give another. General tableau of im- 
moveable and dogged despair,"] 

CURTAIN. 
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THE WEEK. 

" The Irish State Church is dead, Long live the Irish Land 
Question ! " 

The ladies are still to have a grating in front of them at the 
House. Very appropriate — ^the gallery is so hot that they must 
have a grill (grille f). 

The Tory side of the House is deserted. The weather is so 
oppressive that, like the lawyers, they are obliged to dispense 
with the Whigs.* 

In the Salmon Fishery Committee, every person that has 
been examined as yet has had a plan of his own for remed>'ing 
the present dearth of that fish ; in fact, to quote the poet, 

" A Committeeman on the dearth, 
Hasn't a very pleasant berth."^ 

"Schneider" i^ide her letter to the Times) has had a 
narrow escape. If it were not cruel to laugh about such a 
serious subject, one might say that the ftames, in catching the 
young lady's ample skirts, were very enfers (unfair ?)• 



The Earl of Winchilsea is reported to have remarked, in the 
course of a recent debate, that "sooner than vote for the 
Government, he would let his head be brought to the block ! " 
No great distance that, my lord ! 



What has come to the Law Officers of the Government ? The 
Lord Chancellor, the other day, in the House of Lords, at the 
close of the first debate on the Commons' rejection of the Lords' 
amendments, showed that those who gave him credit for mode- 
ration were rather hasty, for he gave vent to a burst of enthu- 
siasm and hearty indignation which must have astonished the 
woolsack. In the House of Commons, on Thursday last, the 
Solicitor- General was guilty of an unpardonable escapade, taking 
advantage of answering some questions to abuse the Lords most 
roundly for their rejection of the University Tests Bill. How- 
ever much we sympathise with the opinions entertained by both 
the noble lord and the right honourable gentleman, we cannot 
think their mode of expressing them becoming in persons of their 
position and dignity. 



A TIP FOR TOWN COUNCILS. 



It has at last occurred to somebody that the scroll, the usual 
form of an address presented to a royal personage, is slightly 
inconvenient On the occasion of the Prince of Wales' visit to 
Manchester, the Princess, instead of receiving the ungainly 
parcel of parchment hitherto de ripieur on such occasions, had 
handed to her a richly-bound little volume, " gorgeously illumi- 
nated " as the reporters tell us. This innovation is certainly in 
the right direction. Now that addresses to royalty have assumed 
the form of books, perhaps some radical corporation will go 
still further in the cause ot reform, and let the beautiful binding 
shelter something worth reading. 

♦ The effect of the hot weather. Very mild I— [Ed. ToM.] 



COMPETITION IN LONG CLOTHES! 
A Lay of North Woolwich. 



Who felt the weight, and scanned the size 
Of rival yearlings with surprise, 
Yet doubted not to win the Prize ? 

My mother 1 

The heat, the Baby-freighted train, 
To change thy purpose all were vain : 
Was't love of me 1 or hope of gain, 

My mother ? 

Who let the public eye make free 
With secrets of our nursery. 
That int'rest only you and me ? 

My mother ! 

Who babes with piglings would confound, 
Show both for flesh, so firm and sound. 
And weigh their merits by the pound? 

My mother ! , 

Ambition noble ! to prepare 
Spring infants, fattened up with care, 
First Quality, Ten Pounds the Pair. 

My mother ! 

If breeders prizes be allowed. 
Maternity, to please the crowd, 
Concurrently must be endowed, 

My mother ! 

Home joys, my mother, now are cheap : 
I pass my time in healthy sleep. 
Yet win a cup to pay my keep,* 

My mother ! 



PROMISES AFTER DATE. 



It seems to be the fashion now-a-days for members of the 
Royal Family to make long engagements. The Duke of Edin^ 
burgh, before leaving England, mapped out his time for two 
yeu^ in advance, but as his Royal Highness contemplated a 
trip n>und the world, he had a reason for doing so. In the case 
though of other Royal personages "who stay at home at 
ease," their long engagements appear to be somewhat unneces- 
sary, even if they do not ultimately prove inconvenient It is, 
no doubt, pleasant for the public to be kept au courant of the 
intentions of Royalty, and the recent announcement of Her 
Majesty's projected visit to Ireland next year has been received 
with respectful acclamation ; but next year is a long time off, 
and '* hope long deferred maketh the heart sick." We trust, 
however, that nothing may happen between this and then to in- 
terfere with a scheme to which the long delay is the only draw- 
back. 



NOT A BAD JUDGE. 



We do not agree with those journals which are inclined to 
carp at the appointment of Mr. J. C. O'Dowd to the post of 
Deputy Judge Advocate General of the Army, in succession to 
Mr. Vernon Lushington, Q.C., now Secretary of the Admiralty. 
Mr. O'Dowd is a barrister of limited experience, be it admitted, 
but he nevertheless possesses an intimate acouaintance with 
military law and military matters generally. Indeed, supposing 
that Mr. O'Dowd was not an intelligent member of the literary 
world, a much respected gentleman, and a personal friend of 
several people in mgh places, there could be no reason whatever 
why he should not be made Deouty Judge Advocate General 
of the Army. Perhaps on second thoughts, our contemporaries 
before alluded to, may come to the conclusion that Mr. O'Dowd 
has more than a just claim to preferment, and that no better 
man than he could have been chosen for the vacant appoint- 
ment 
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{Continued from page 42.) 

V. 
The sudden incarceration of poor Quillets, which had the 
effect of bringing the action of Quips v. Quillets to a sharp and 
unexpected termination, and produced a complete settlement of 
the litigation, was one of the turning points in Little Squigsby's 
career. It is true Pawkins and Spoff tried all they could to set 
aside the arrest, and thereby get their unfortunate client out of 
prison, but they only succeeded in effecting this object by vir- 
tually settlin^^ the action. Nothing could get over the affidavit 
of Little Squigsby as to his attendance of the summons. Quillets, 
when he was liberated, brought an action against Pawkins and 
Spoff for neglect, and when he had pocketed the damages 
calmly walked into Mr. Slicker's office and gave him his busi- 
ness. Pawkins and Spoff were furious, and said all sorts of un- 
kind things about Slicicer, and about his sharpness being a dis- 
grace to the profession. Slicker only rubbed his hands and 
chuckled, and Little Squigsby shared his delight, and made his 
employers roar with laughter when he suggested, with a sort of 
patronizing pity, " that it was a great misfortune a firm like 
Pawkins and Spoff did not understand their business." 

VI. 

Little Squigsby now made giant strides in Mr. Slicker's office 
and in that gentleman's appreciation of his talents. He was an 
apt pupil, and if he worked hard it was an enjoyment to him. 
No one could serve a writ like Little Squigsby, or hunt down a 
wretched defendant with more swiftness and precision to hand 
him a bankruptcy summons. No one could so well stagger the 
victim when he came to ask for time, by telling him what penal- 
ties should be inflicted upon him unless he immediately paid. 
To see the imp sitting on a high stool, with a pen behind his 
ear, in Slickers back office, lecturing some imfortunate broken- 
down professional man about the impropriety of his conduct in 
getting into debt, and then calmly running his pen up a whole 
ladder of figures, and smacking his lips as he named the 
total costs the miserable wretch would have to pay, was 
really a charming and improving spectacle. In this proba- 
tionary period of his career, too, he was very good at affidavits. 
He liked swearing. If any little hitch occurred in the satis- 
factory carrying on of the litigation of Slicker's clients, nothing 
put things so speedily right as an affidavit by Mr. Squigsby. 
Where he got the information from he embodied in the 
form of affidavits, and then swore to, was not one of the 
least wonderful of the mysteries which enveloped his abilities. 
It was almost with a sort of pride that he would hand 
his affidavit to the Commissioners to be sworn, as much 
as to say, *' See my importance. Here I am, at it again ; 
can't get on without me." When the oath was administered, 
he would kiss the book with a loud-sounding unctuous smack, 
that at least brought conviction to his own mind that every- 
thing he had sworn to or suggested in his affidavit ^vas nothing 
but the truth. In getting up cases, also, for trial he was ex- 
tremely clever. He would, under the instructions of Mr. Slicker, 
discover witnesses who could testify to facts in the box in the 
most remarkable manner. " The other side " was always taken 
by surprise by the witnesses Little Squigsby had unearthed. 
If the case should happen to be a '' running down " one, for 
instance, what a number of respectable lookers-on could alwa^^s 
be produced by Mr. Slicker, who always gave their evidence in 
favour of his client ! Or in railway smashes, how astonished 
the company always was at the number of unfortunates who 
happened to be in the train at the particular moment when the 
smash occurred, and the extent and variety of the injuries they 
had received, and the losses they had incurred, and who had 
rushed off in a bodjr to Slicker's office to obtain legal compen- 
sation for their afflictions ! 

VII. 

Little Squigsby was invaluable to Slicker ; and Slicker's 
business had increased, managed as it was by his conscientious 
clerk ; and Slicker had grown fatter and greyer than ever ; and 
he got as many clients as he could well attend to ; and he had 
started a country-house ; and he drove a phaeton in the Park ; 
and he got such a plethora of money that he began to put his 
fellow creatures under fresh obligations to him by lending it to 



them, under a sjrstem by which the borrower only escaped the 
prison or the Bankruptcy Court by paying back twice as much 
as he had received. Little Squigsbv in this time, too, had grown 
older. He was now- of age, and he had begun to picture to 
himself how long he was to continue grinding and grubbing for 
the benefit of Slicker. He had picked up all sorts of wrimdes 
of law ; he was a clever practitioner ; the clients had shown a 
disposition to consult him in preference to his employer ; and 
the salary he received had only advanced in a very small pro- 
portion, compared to the gold he had enabled Slicker to accu- 
mulate ; and he therefore commenced to feel a desire to enjoy 
more considerable personal advantages from* the exercise of his 
talents and professional knowledge. Socially considered, 
Slicker had always kept him down, and had never admitted 
him to more intercourse than was necessary to the proper 
carrying on of the business. "I'll show him," said Little 
Squigsby, working himself up into a sort of indignation, and 
dashing down LusfCs Common Law upon the desk ; " I'll show 
him I can be as great a man as he is : that I wilL I'm noy 
going to be his scrub all my life. Not I. I'll take the firsL 
opportunity to make my proposition ;" and he added with a 
chuckle, as he affectionately patted Archbold^s Criminal LaWj 
" I'll dare him to refuse me." 

VIII. 

The opportunity soon presented itself. It was after a great 
special jury action had been gained by Slicker, in which the 
peculiar exertions of Little Squigsby had more than anything 
contributed to the favourable result, that Mr. Slicker, hugging 
himself with his success, and mentally estimating what the cost 
would come to, in the fullness of his ecstacy, complimented his 
clerk upon his energy, and voluntarily offered him a small in- 
crease m his salary, and the immediate bonus of a five-pound 
note as a reward. Little Squigsby's exhibition of gratitude was 
striking and peculiar. He took up the five-pound note, read it 
attentively from the first line to the last, held it up to die light 
to see if it were genuine, rustled it in his hands, turned it over to 
see if any name had been endorsed, and then having satisfied 
himself upon all these matters of detail, he laid the note do>\ii 
again before his employer with his observation : 

" You had better keep it, Mr. Slicker." 

Mr. Slicker started. 

" What do you mean ? " he said- " Do you refuse it ? " 

" I do," said Little Squigsby. " You give it to me, as I imder- 
stand, as a reward for what I have done for you. I require 
something more." 

" Something more ! " cried Slicker, " Well, upon my word, 
this is a joke. I'm not bound to give you anything, and yet you 
ask me ror more." 

" Yes ! " said Little Squigsby, very quietly. " Very much 
more." 

Mr. Slicker laughed. 

" Ten pounds perhaps you want Well, this is a cool pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Squigsby." 

" Much more still," said Squigsby. " Money certainly has 
something to do with what I require ; but not aiL I am bound 
to better myself, if I can ; and I see an opportunity now of 
bettering myself, and I mean to do it." 

Mr. Slicker looked very disconcerted. This sounded like a 
notice to quit. He was not prepared for this little bit of sharp- 
ness on the part of his clerk. 

" What, leave me I " cried Slicker. " I, who have made you 
what you are ; brought you up from nothing ; a ragged boy I 
fotmd on a doorstep ; treated you in the most considerate man- 
ner. Is this your gratitude? Out with it. What is it you 
want?" 

" What I want is this," said Squigsby, " I want my articles ! " 

Mr. Slicker gave a start from tne table. 

"Your what?" 

" My articles — I intend to be articled to you. I intend you to 
give me my articles — ^mind, I say to give me my articles. You 
shall pay the stamp duty, Mr. Slicker, and all the expenses, and 
I will serve you under the articles, as in duty bound, for five 
years, at the end of which time I shall be an attorney and soli- 
citor as yourself. In order, however, that I may not starve dur- 
ing the interval of instruction, you shall, with a slight addition, 
allow me a weekly stipend There ! I had better go and draw 
the document at once, it can be signed to-morrow, and I can 
enter upon my duties in my new position." 
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Mr. Slicker almost lost his breath with astonishment 

" I will never consent to this." 

" Very well," said Little Squigsby. " Then I know what to 
do— you mustn't complain if I take my own measures for better- 
ing myself and advancing my position. 1 might even go and 
ask for an engagement at Pawkins and SpofPs, and I might 
even induce them to take up a few cases, the particulars of 
which I could give them in rather a strong light. There's 
Jenkins' will case. That might be re-opened with some profit 
to whoever undertook it, and some damage to Mr. Slicker. There 
are those trust accounts of Barkinson's which are as well kept out 
of any further examination. There " 

He was proceeding to enumerate certain other cases, and 
Slicker was turning whiter and whiter. 

" Stop I " cried Slicker, " I see what you mean — I am in your 
power. You shall have * what you want.' " 

Two days after this, Little Squigsby was the articled clerk of 
Mr. Slicker. 

{To be continued,) 



OUR BOOKMARKER. 



TJie Puritans, By Ernest Myers. London : Macmillan 

and Co. 1869. 

This is one of those dramas (!) for which we must hold Mr. 
Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon indirectly responsible. That 
wonderful work of real genius gave a stimulus to the revival of 
the classic form of drama, which has not as yet succeeded in 
producing any equal to its prototype. We may imitate the form 
of the ancient drama, but Mr. Swinburne's work is a solitary 
instance of success in attempting to reproduce its dignity, its 
majestic rhjrthm, and its deep tragic power. 

The Puritans is not a classical subject like Atalanta^ but it 
is treated classically. There are only four personages in the 
drama, and of these Milton is the chief speaker, except the 
Chorus. We must confess that the name of " drama," if meant 
to indicate any depth or passion, or a poem dealing with its subject 
in vivid picturesque language, is a sad misnomer. A more 
gloomy, not to say dull, piece of antique affectation we have 
scarcely ever come across, even in our researches amongst the 
literary lumber of the past. 

Mr. Ernest Myers is a clever young man, and he comes of 
a clever family. His brother is the author of St. Paul, and one 
of the great leaders of the movement for dyeing all women 
blue. But we would entreat the author of the present work 
to pause before he tries to scale Parnassus again. No 
doubt he will find many people foolish enough to flatter him 
with the title of poet. There is an irresistible attraction for 
some people in a book nicely printed, written in blank verse, 
with choruses, and plentifully sprinkled with '*yeas" and 
" nays," and other old-fashioned frippery. Women, particularly, 
are prone to pronounce such productions poetry — ^we are getting 
into alliteration — without enquiring whether there really are any 
poetical thoughts or even feelings lurking under that venerable 
disguise. Mr. Myers will, if he give the matter cjuiet considera- 
tion, soon perceive that there is nothing in this drama which 
might not just as well have been written in prose, and veiv 
little which need have been written at all. He will wish, with 
us, that he had consigned it to the limbo where his other school 
and college exercises repose. It would be too much to expect 
a man who had taken a first class to be a poet ; but we have a 
right to expect from him correct versification. We select the 
following as specimens of inharmonious and incorrect lines :— 

" And angry clamour and pushing to and fro." — P. 15. 

" Shall presently in a kindlier clime of peace." — P. t6. 

" Still living, and deem that he has known on earth." — P. 17. 

" All saw full plainly, and how since war begun." — P. 31. 

" Look fearfully when they hear that Cromwell comes." — P. 32. 

** Holds yet wild revel ; neither art thou, O friend." — P. 33. 

" Brave also, and he with all his routed host." — P. 44. 

In our time blank verse used to have ten and not eleven feet ; 
it also was supposed to have rhythm : but perhaps the advance 
(^ intellect has changed all that. 

Instances of alternate or consecutive lines rhyming will be 
found in pp. 16, 17. 18, and 25, in the blank ve^se portions— a 
most inexcusable fault. 



As for nonsense lines, we will not inflict on our readers all 
the " mysteries " of this drama. 

" What time the young-eyed morning smote the sea " 

may be very poetical. It suggests to us a puppy lashing the 
sea with his tail. 

P. 20, in chorus, we tind — 

" They wondered that none would uphold." 

" They " probably had very little knowledge of grammar, or 
they would not have "wondered that none would uphold" 
when there was nothing for them to uphold. What is Mr. 
Myers' authority for "subtilly"? Milton uses "subtly," and 
there is such a word as " subtilely ;" but to Mr. Myers belongs 
the sole honour of inventing " subtilly." 

We should not have dragged this precious drama from the 
congenial " obscurity " to which it has, we hope, by this time 
been finally relegated, if it did not represent a class of publica- 
tion which is becoming a real nuisance. Some industrious and 
intelligent boy succeeds in producing a prize poem at school ; 
he repeats his achievement at the University; he learns to 
translate Sophocles, ^Cschylus, and Euripides with ease ; he 
masters English sufficiently to understand Shakespeare, and 
upon these premises he concludes that he is a poet The 
position which his perseverance and talents have fairly earned, 
makes his ponderous priggism accepted by many as brilliant 
originality ; he is hailed as a poet by his friends because he has 
learnt the knack of imitating different modes of versification, 
and the outside world is expected to fall down and worship 
this new genius because they cannot understand him. Obscure 
affectation is to be accepted as deep significance ; assumed 
mannerisms are to be admired as the inseparable crudities of 
genius. Thus it is that men who are respectable scholars, and 
who might be useful in their generation as compilers or com- 
mentators, are ludicrously exalted as poets and original thinkers. 
No amount of acquaintance with poetry can make a poet ; no 
amount of study can make an original thinker. A man might 
just as well claim to be a Sir Walter Raleigh because he had 
hired an Elizabethan costume of Messrs. Nathan, as call him- 
self a poet because he had taught himself certain antique and 
?uaint expressions which are found in the works of great poets, 
t is as a pretentious piece of affectation, devoid of imagination, 
of grace, of elegance, of feeling, or of power, utterly wanting 
in poetic thou^t or expression, that we condemn this work 
It has the name of a clever man to recommend it, but nothing 
else. 



MACBETH. 

Grand Opera. 

(Par A—br— ise Th— m— s.) 



[The vast success oi Hamlet, the Grand Opera of M. Thomas, 
has encouraged him to proceed in the adaptation of Shake- 
speare's great tragedies to the lyrical stage. We give here a 
prophetic libretto of the forthcoming work, with the plot, &r. 
We regret that we cannot supply the music] 

Macbeth.— Part I. 

The Argument. 

The Opera opens with a merry-making, which is taking place 
on the heath near Forres, in honour of the victories gained by 
the armies of Duncan, led by Macbeth and Banquo, over the 
Norwegians and their allies, the rebellious Thanes. The Scotch 
lads and lasses celebrate, in draughts of " Mountain Dew," and 
in " Highland Flings," the triumph of their favourite chief. 
Macbeth now enters, accompanied by Banquo, and followed by 
a train of pipers, dunniewassels, &c., such as generally formed 
the retinue of a Highland Chief of that period. He announces 
his succession to the Thanedom of Glavis amidst the cheers of 
the peasants ; while Banquo (who, for the purpose of the lyric 
drama, is represented as a light-hearted young fellow) good-hu- 
mouredly announces that he is not made Thane of Glavis, but 
declares his love for Macbeth's beautiful wife, an important ad- 
dition to the interest of the fable, and one which Shakespeare must 
certainly have contemplated. Macbeth, in a wild outburst of gra- 
tified ambition, dismisses the merry-makers ; but in the words 
" aroint thee " (preserved from the text of the immortal bard), 
he shows that his mind is dwelling on the Witches, whom, when 
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alone with Banquo, he informs him they have come to see. 
Banauo gaily announces their approach in a presto air. The 
Witcnes now enter, and here our librettist has taken a slight, but 
very allowable liberty with the text, by making those appari- 
tions less horrible than generally presented on the stage; in fact, 
bringing them more into accordance with the genius of the 
lyric drama by representing them like the Syrens, — beautiful, 
but wicked. The exquisite words of the immortal bard 
" All hail,*' &c., are here preserved most religiously. The 
Witches hail Macbeth successively as Thane of Glavis, Caw- 
dor, and, lastly, as '* King that shalt be ^ — ^a kind of greeting 
which fairly staggers the victorious Chief. Banquo laughingly 
congratulates him in a passage of great briUiancy, and then 
asks the Witches, " What is to become of him ? ^ the answer to 
which is, that *' He shall get kings, though he shall be none." 
This excites Macbeth's jealousy, but he does not see the con- 
struction of which the prophecy is capable — namely, that if 
he were dead, Banquo woidd marry his widow. Macbeth, 
however, resolves to have Banquo's life, rather than suHer his 
descendants to share the throne. 

The Witches now vanish, and Rosse, Ang^s, &c., enter, who 
announce to Macbeth the fulfilment of the first part of the 
Witches* prophecy ; at the same time they announce the 
arrival of the King, who enters with a grand procession of 
captives, trained beasts, the head of the Thane of Cawdor, Q'ust 
executed,) and other accessories of barbaric splendour. Duncan, 
after embracing Macbeth, announces his intention of coming to 
stay with him at Inverness Castle (painted by Matt Moxgan). 
Banquo expresses his delight at seemg the object of his Uiicit 
affection, and Macbeth, in pregnant couplets, foreshadows the 
murder of the good old King. With this spirited finale the 
first act ends. 

The Scene represents " the Heath^ illumi?tated as if for a 
fete. As the curtain rises^ the virtuous peasantry of Scot- 
land are discovered dancing the national dance^ and quaffing 
the national liquor^ — the men attired in half petticoats^ 
the women in three quarters. Ornamental bowers attd 
fountains of whiskey^ kippered salmon^ and oatcakes scat- 
tered about stage. 

Chorus. 
We've come out on the Heath to-day 
To sip the dew and dance so gay ; 
It is the Mountain Dew we mean : 
The same which the Irish call Potheen I 

Dance away. 
Drink away. 
Dance away. 
Drink away. 
We've come out on the Heath to-day. 
For Macbeth's made Thane of Cawdor they say. 

{Enter Macbeth and Banquo splendidly attired. Atten- 
dants^ music y pibrochs^ and dunntewassels.) 

Macbeth.— I Thane of Glavis am 

By SinePs death. 
Chorus.— Hurrah ! 
Banquo.— I am not. 
Chorus.— Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Banquo {confidentially), — I love Madame Macbeth. 
Chorus.— Oh !— Hurrah ! 
Macbeth. — Friends away 

On this day. 

Everybody ought to be gay — 

" Aroint thee " then ! 
Chorus {exeunt dancing). — Hooray ! Hooray ! 

Scene 2,— The Heath, Lights down, Macbeth, Banquo, 

then the Witches. 

Macbeth.— Banquo, to-night the Witches three 

You and I have come to see. 
Banquo. — They come. The darlings, sec they come, 

Mounted on broomsticks, oh how rum ! 

{Enter Witches. They are fascinating young women, dressed 
like the virgins in the " Biche au Boisf by French Leaves^ 

•First Witch.— "All hail, Macbeth, hail to thee Thane of 

Glavis !" 

* Wherever compatible with the exigencies of the lyric stage, the 
words of the immortal bard have been retained. 



Second Witch.—" All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee. Thane 

of Cawdor ! " 
Third Witch.— "AU hail, Macbeth! that shall be king 

hereafter !" 
Banquo.— " Why do you start ?" 

Take heart, take heart. 
Macbeth.— To think that I may be king some day, 

It fairly takes my breath away. 
Witches {a 3).— Hail ! King ! that shall be f 
Macbeth. — Again ! how nice it sounds I 
Banquo. — It does. How pretty are they I 

Let me to them speak — attend — 

Tell me, my pretty messengers, 

What is to become of me ? 
Witches.— Hail ! Hail ! ! HaU I ! ! 
Banquo {to Macbeth).— Nothing but hail for mc. 

'Tis you alone that reigfi, 
Macbeth.— Oh idle jest. 

My anxious breast 

Such thoughts distract. 

[//i? reflects gloomily {on his breast-plate),] 

First Witch {to Banquo).— Thou shalst get kings, though 

thou be none. 
Macbeth {aside), — Get kings ! what mean they ? 

Perhaps they refer to draughts, 

A game which Scotchmen love. 
Witches {a 3).— Hail ! all hail I Macbeth and Banquo. 

{They vanish through the air — singing,) 

Macbeth. — " Stay, you imperfect women T 
Banquo {gaily), — 1 know one perfect woman. 

It is his beauteous wife. 
Macbeth {reflecting^aside). — He will get kings — ah ! will he.^ 

Then I must have his life. 
{aloud) Your children shall be kings. 
Banquo.— But you shall be the king. 
Macbeth. — Ha, ha, 'tis ver>- strange — 
Banquo.— And Thane of Cawdor too. 
Macbeth.— ) ^^^ «n *u • * 

Banquo.- / ^^^' ""^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ *'^^' 

(Enter RossE, Angus, Courtiers, Ladies of the Ballet, 

&c., &c. 

Angl^s!^ } Hail ! Thane of Cawdor ! 
(Macbeth starts, Banquo ^'badines^^ with tlu ladies,) 

All. — Hail Thane of Cawdor. 

Macbeth. — Me ? 

All. — Yes, you — yes, you— yes, you. 

Banquo. — Yes, he — yes, he— yes, he. 
All. — Come where the banquet waits. 

The King is coming — see. 

Grand flourish of trumpets. Procession of captives. The late 
Thane of Cawdor^s head is bortu on a cushion, preceded by 
the Executioners, Wild Beasts captured as spoil from tne 
Highlanders, Bagpipers, Tame stags. Trained wolves, 
and a long string of captured maidens. Boys eating butter- 
scotch. Then, last of all. King Duncan crowned. Lords, 
Thanes, flfes, 6r*c, After the King has saluted Macbeth 
and Banquo {and some of the Ladies of the Ballet), 

Finale. 

Duncan.— {to Macbeth— r^W/a/t'w)— Cousin sweet, I am 

coming to stay with thee. 

At Inverness Castle (painted by Matt Morgan). 
Macbeth. — Your Majestv shall be welcome. 
Banquo {aside), — He will, indeed. 
All. — The King is going to stay with him 

At Inverness Castle (painted by Matt Morgan). 
Macbeth. — " Stars hide your fires, 

O, do not see " my black desires." 
Duncan.— I hope that he 

Will do the thing 

Quite handsomely. 
Banquo. — I am sure that she 

Will do the thing 

Quite handsomely. 
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Banquo.- 



All.— 



Chorus.— Let*s hope that he 

Will give to we 

Plenty of the best whiskey. 
Macbeth. — ^Wink not my eye, 

But fear to see 

What I shall do ; 

"Yet let that be." 

I must not wink, 

Nor yet must she, 

But what may come ; 

Well, let that be. 
Duncan.— But I may wink, 

For I am king, 

At my cousin's wife — 

Well, let that be. 

Oh, glorious fun. 

Delightful spree, 

He always gives 

The best whiskey. 
Macbeth. — Eye must not see, nor tongue must, tell, 

rU play my part as host right well. 
Banquo. — Eye must not see, nor tongue must tell. 

My love will play her part right well. 

Eye must not see, nor tongue must tell, 

My knife and fork Til play right well. 

' Eye must not see, nor tongue must tell, 
I ) (my) 

She > will play < her > part right well 
He ) (his J 

and 
Chorus. — Oh, glorious, &c. 

(da capo.) 
Macbeth. — I shall be king, I feel! shall 
Banquo {looking at Duncan). — 

I should not like the king to be. 
Duncan {going), — Follow your king with mirth and glee. 

{The Procession forms ^ and the King goes outj followed by 

JLordSy Ladies, &»c., 6r*c,) 

Macbeth. | Eye must not see, nor tongue must tell, 
Banquo. ( I will play my part right well. 
Chorus — Oh, glorious, &c. 

Curtain. 

( To be continued in our next.) 



King.— 

Macbeth. 

Banquo. 

King. 
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THE SNOBS GUIDE. 
A Contittental Handbook for the British Traveller Proper. 

by one of them. 



I said a few words last week, young travelling Englishman) 
to your papa, and now I am going to throw out a hint or two to 
you. In some respects you are a greater snob than the old 
gentleman, though, as he has the advantage of you in years, it 
would better become the dignity of his age were he, when on 
the Continent, to conduct himself in a more sober and Christian 
manner. You have one advantage over him, however, and it is 
a great one, for it pleads often most eloquently in your excuse. 
Unquestionably you look the bigger fool. You cannot always 
help it, for (your climate, very possibly^ is responsible for the 
fact) by nature you are possessed ot a gaping, dead, un- 
intellectbal physiognomy, which does not allow you to make a 
very favourable impression at first sight. "// est vrainient 
curieux " is the highest eulogy a Frenchman can pass on you ; 
and when I recall the tremendous types of you I nave met with 
on the other side of the Channel, I really think it is very kind 
of him to confine himself to so limited a panegyric. 

And I am not speaking now of your worst characteristics. I 
am not alluding to the vulgar blackguard who looks on the con- 
tinental world from a sort of Haymarket-at-one-o'clock-in-the- 
momuig point of view, and considers a tour undertaken on a 
foreign soil to be a sort of " spree," which justifies him both in 
outraging the feelings of the people among whom he is tra- 
velling, and bringing eternal discredit upon the British name 
wherever he turns his steps. Need I remind you of what young 
English gentlemen have accomplished in this line within the last 
few years ? Are not the noble exploits of University men at a 



quiet town in Brittany, and the considerate chivalry of Anglo- 
Indians at Cairo still fresh in your memory ? Do not you feel 
your breast swell with manly British pride when you reflect that 
knocker-wrenching, street-yelling, riotmg, and drunkenness have 
been exported from your native country to all parts of the world, 
together with her iron and cotton fabrics ? Bear in mind, then, 
that if you wish to distinguish yourself as a leader of this great 
and respectable class, you must draw your model of the English 
gentleman from the title pages of raffish comic songs. The 
doings of *' Champagne Charlie " must be your study, and his 
style and tastes must be yours. If, again, you wish to be more 
quiet, but yet worthy of your country, you may curtail his noc- 
turnal proclivities, and merely copy from him what is fiashy and 
remarkable. For instance, if you enter a caft, treat the lady in 
the velvet chair at the counter with impertinent familiarity. You 
will notice that the Frenchman — ^your moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual inferior — addresses her with marked courtesy, and 
takes off his hat on entering and quitting the room where she 
presides. You are an Englishman, so mind you descend to 
none of this bowing and scraping humbug. Reflect — ^if you 
ever indulge your thick head in a reflection — that the buyer and 
seller are not two equals concluding a bargain, and that the one 
changes some conmiodity for money, and vice versd. Look at 
them both from your British standing point, and then you will 
see that the person who sells is a snob and die person who buys 
a gentleman. Convinced of this abroad, as you are at home, 
you will be sure to behave yourself with becoming vulgarity and 
bad taste wherever you go. This refers, of course, merely to 
matters of a pecuniary nature. To be thoroughly prepared to 
keep up your character, where moral and intellectual questions 
are concerned, you must bear several important truths con- 
tinually in your mind. As these truths are of the greatest value, 
and worthy a separate discussion, I will reserve them till next 
week. For the moment, dwell upon the great fact that the key 
to your disreputable conduct abroad is to be found in your utter 
and pig-headed belief in— yourself. 



" THE GOOD OLD SCHOOL:' 



Inspector Tanner has retired from the Police Force on a 
pension of ;£ 100 a year. Amongst the records of the ex-detective*s 
good services may be found the capture of Mullens, who mur- 
dered Mrs. Emsley ; of Forward, who killed the three children 
in the Holbom coffee-house ; of Hunt, who committed murder 
in a cab ; and of the notorious M tiller, who killed poor Mr. 
Briggs. It is to be re^^retted that so useful an officer, who per^ 
sonally bears such a high character for his upright conduct in 
all matters entrusted to him, should be lost to the Police just at 
the present moment, when the Force is so sadly short of men 
of Inspector Tannei^s type, j^ioo a year is but a mean provi- 
sion for a man who has been of so much utility to the public ; 
and Colonel Henderson would have acted more wisely if, in- 
stead of putting Mr. Tanner on the pension list, he had removed 
him from the active dutv for which we presume he is now a 
litde too old, and placed nim in a position *of control, where his 
vast experience and strict integrity would have had a favourable 
influence on our modern constables. 



ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC IN 
SPARROWHAWK. 
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To Correspondents.— " Veritas.** Send real name and 
address, and you shall be attended to. 
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THE IRISH VAMPIRE. 



If is with unfeigned sorrow that we feel compelled to draw 
attention once more to the fearful prevalence of assassination in 
Ireland, and to the almost complete impunity with which the 
assassins are able to carry on their infamous trade. It is very 
wearying to be obliged to repeat the same stereotyped expres- 
sions on this subject ; but the fact of there being little left 
to say but a repetition of what has been said so often before, 
and with no result, makes it more imperative on us to take heart 
once again, and try if the voice of humanity, of reason, of re- 
ligion, cannot penetrate to the hearts of some of those, at least, 
who cherish these cowardly crimes by their indifference, their 
apathy, if not by their corrupted sympathy. 

Much is often said as to the small number of crimes com- 
mitted in Ireland as compared with England, allowing for the 
difference in the mmiber of the population. We willingly gr^t 
that murders instigated by lust and avarice are very rare in 
Ireland. But we maintain that crimes of violence, assaults, 
outrages, and assassinations from revengeful motives, or in obe- 
dience to some secret society of bloodthirsty, cowardly scound- 
rels, who are living in constant friendly intercourse with, if not 
in humble dependence on, the man whom they have marked for 
their victim simply because he has done his duty instead of 
sacrificing his employer to their greedy selfish idleness, — crimes 
such as these, we maintain, are not only peculiar to Ireland, not 
only frequent in Ireland, but are rendered, by the constant im- 
punity that attends them, the crimes not of individuals, but of 
the whole people. A murder in Ireland is not as in England — 
the work of some one wretch, driven mad by drink, or passion, 
or furious jealousy ; but an act of deliberate, cowardly assassina- 
tion, approved by hundreds, men, women, and children, whom 
no sense of right or wrong, no horror of bloodshed, no feeling 
of sympathy for the wife and children of the man suddenly cut 
down in the prime of life, without warning, without a chance of 
defending himself— whom, in short, no tender feeling such as the 
very brute beasts possess, can ever induce to declare themselves 
on the side of humanity and justice, to aid in bringing the assas- 
sin to punishment, to do what little lies in their power to remove 
the stain of the shedding of innocent blood from those near and 
dear to them. Some men may call this noble fidelity, we call it 
brutal cruelty and degraded ferocity. We must go to the jun- 
gles of India before we can find any parallel to the treachery, 
ferocity, and greed of blood, for blood's sake, which distinguishes 
the moral peasants of Ireland. It is with those who aid and abet 
these crimes, with those who shelter, encourage, nay, even laud 



the assassin, that we have to contend. Until we can hit on some 
punishment which we can enforce on these parasites of murderers, 
we shall never do anything towards putting down assassination 
in Ireland. Affectionate mothers, chaste wives, pure-hearted 
maidens gloat over the bleeding body of some wretched man 
who has been battered to pieces by five or six cowardly black- 
guards, merely because the hideous crime was committed in the 
name of tenant-right Well may the Government wish to pro- 
vide lunatic asylums for Ireland, since four out of every five 
Irishmen and Irishwomen, if not mad on this subject, are so 
morally corrupted that one shrinks from the contemplation of such 
loathsome brutality. 

It is a melancholy fact that the Irish, as a nation, cannot be 
roused to a sense of the pollution which attaches to their national 
character on account of the impunity which attends these 
crimes. To say that the Government is timid, vacillating, in- 
capable, is to say no more than that it is an English Govern- 
ment of an alien land. . To rule by tyranny and injustice, to 
insult and oppress her tributaries, is England's first idea of 
government ; to this succeeds a dull confused sense of shame, 
and a drowsy, half-awake, half-asleep, state of conscience which 
if not true or strong enough to incite the Imperial power to re- 
pair past wrongs, and is so feeble and undecided as to fetter the 
executive power of the law. Between condemning harshly, and 
pardoning foolishly, the Government of Ireland seems to know 
no mean ; it has not the grace to conciliate nor the courage to 
subdue its enemies ; it is so oppressed with a sense of its past 
sins that it is incapable of any definite plan for the future. It 
pounces on harebrained enthusiasts, half crazy youths, who talk 
about liberty, and wear green sashes, and sing songs, which they 
suppose to be revolutionary because they cannot understand 
them ; meantime it palters with assassins, and makes heroes 
of the strong and brutal by making martyrs of the weak and 
timid. 

It seems to us that no serious attempt has ever been made to 
rouse the feelings of the Irish peasantry, as a whole, against 
these dastardly assassins. If in every district declarations were 
issued to be signed by the peasantry, in which they bound 
themselves by a solemn oath never to aid or £d[>et any assassina- 
tion, never to shelter, conceal, or associate with any known 
assassin, and at the same time might record their perfect 
loyalty, and their desire to maintain order if the co-operation of 
the priests were invited also in such a movement, we cannot 
but believe that it would make the detection of crime much 
easier in Ireland. 
But this is a gradual remedy ; what we want now is an instant 
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means of suppression. We must again urge on the Government 
that in this case severity is the true mercy — and that the whole 
population in disturbed districts must be made to feel the terrors 
of the law. We feel certain that by the severest punishment of 
all accomplices, as well as principals, in any agrarian murder, 
more lives would be saved than by any mistaken exhibition of 
leniency. Let us remember that now there is a strong desire to 
do justice to Ireland on the land question, as we have tried to 
do it with regard to the Church ; but that desire will soon be 
destroyed by the constant recurrence of such cowardly and 
savage attacks as have lately taken place in so many parts of 
Ireland. Surely, in this matter, the Irish might for once recog- 
nize the fact that they are morally responsible creatures, and 
might suggest to Government, and aid in carrying out, some plan 
which would put a stop to this terrible increase of the most 
hateful form of crime, which has made the very name of Ireland 
hateful to the ears of those who can feel for suffering near home, 
for the calamities of men of their own kin and their own colour. 



MACBETH. 

Grand Opera. 
(Par A— BR— iSE Th— M- 



-s.) 



Part II. 
The Argument. 

We are now introduced to the interior of Macbeth's Castle at 
Inverness, in a magnificent room of which, hung with splendid 
decorations, and looking out on the hills and distant heath, we 
find Lady Macbeth with the open letter from her husband in her 
hand, in which he announces tne prophecy of the Witches. The 
glorious panorama of gratified ambition spreads itself before her 
gaze, and in a scena of singular power and brilliancy, she pictures 
the splendour of the regal state. She at once springs to the same 
conclusion as Macbeth — viz., that Duncan must be murdered, 
and in a grand incantation, founded on the words of the immor- 
tal bard, she invokes the aid of all evil passions and spirits. 
Here we must observe our librettist exhibits a touch of divine 
inspiration of which Shakespeare himself might be proud, — we 
refer to the introduction of the supernatural element in the shape 
of the Witches at the end of Lady Macbeth's incantation. The 
idea of connecting the weird, yet beautifuL sisters of the blasted 
heath with every crime, that is committea by Macbeth, and his 
wife, throughout the piece, is quite worthy of the noblest poet of 
all time. No one can fail to be impressed by the accessories in- 
troduced at this point, including as they do the dire commotion 
of the elements, and the exultant triumph of the principle of evil 
embodied in the winsome but wicked Witches. The entry of 
Macbeth is very impressive ; with spell-bound gaze riveted on the 
fascinating demons, he enters through the window, and finds his 
wife bent on the same crime that has dimly suggested itself to 
his ambitious soul. The duo which concludes Uie scene is very 
airy and graceful, while the phrases in which Macbeth gives 
assent to his wife's schemes, and the suggestive way in which he 
plays with his dagger, must heighten the effect of this incompa- 
rable situation. The noise of the crowds accompanying Duncan, 
the guileless unsuspecting King, coming as a guest to the house 
of the man whom he has loaded with honours, adds to the lyrical 
and dramatic completeness of this grand scene. 

Banquo now enters travel-stained, but in high spirits ; he 
laughingly sings the refrain of the Witches' Chorus, and bows 
his knee to the future King. Macbeth is much agitated ; but 
is relieved by his ^\'ife bidding him go and prepare to receive his 
Monarch. He goes out, and Lady Macbeth and Banquo remain 
alone. Womanly curiosity induces her to inquire of Banquo 
about the interview of the Witches — ^and he arttully draws such 
a picture of their charms that the jealous temperament of Lady 
Macbeth is excited, and at length she becomes worked up to 
such a pitch that she vows vengeance on Macbeth, and entreats 
the aid of Banquo in her scheme. She admits the design to 
murder Duncan — at the same time showing how completely 
Macbeth will be in their power — and promising on his death to 
take Banquo as her second husband. Governed by a strange 
feeling of superstitious awe, he declines to be made King in title ; 



just now the Chorus is heard outside claiming admittance for thi 
King Duncan— and, with a threatening vow against Macbeth, 
the scene ends. 

Scene. 
Grand chamber in Inverness Castle ^prepared for the reception 
of the King. The walls are hung with armoury banners^ 
weapons^ skins of rare deer, bears, antlers, &*c. Large 
Gothic window at back, with stained glass, gold mul- 
lions, &*c,, &»c. 

{Enter Lady Macbeth, splendidly attired. The skirt of her 
dress is one mass of cairngonns and other Scotch stones, and ts 
fringed with pure beaten gold She holds the open letter in her 
hafuL) 

Lady Macbeth {recitative),^ 

" Hail. King that shaU be ! " 
What glorious words ! And yet I fear 
My lord's soft nature is too fidl of milk. 
Come, let me pour my spirit in thine ear. 
And with my valiant tongue thy trembling heart chastise. 

Grand Scena. 

" HaU, King that shall be I " 

To my heart 
These words I fondl)r lay. 

Thou shalt be King » 

I shall be Queen — 
My soul brooks not delay. 

( IVit/i appropriate action) — 

Now, on my brow, the crown I seem to feel, 
Sweeping behind, 
Majestic folds ; 
My jewelled train some chieftain holds. 
Now subject Thanes I crush beneath my hecL 
Oh, glorious sight ! 
Oh, strange delight ! 
Come, Glory, come ; Ambition's splendours rise ! 
Bom I to reign, 
Regal disdain 
Lurks on my lips and sparkles in my eyes. 
Oh, glorious thought, the crown I seem to feel ; 
Now, on my brow, the diadem reveal 
For I am Queen — yes, I am Queen, 
Yes, I am Scotland's Queen. 

(Incantation.) 

Come, spirits, come, 

Come, fiends from deepest hell ! 

Come to my breasts and turn my milk to gall ! 

Come, envy, come I 

Come, reddening murder, come ! 

Poison and dagger, swords and pistols come ! 

In Duncan's throat your greedy hunger slake, 

Come, furies, come — my breast your mansion make ! 

{Deep thunder heard, and solemn music— in the midst of which 
the Witched Chorus bursts wildly out. LADY MACBETH 
stands in an attitude of defiance — with arms outstretched 
The air fills with strange lurid smoke, and through the 
window the WiTCHES are seen riding on fiery broomsticks, 
amidst thunder and lightning, Eleciric sparks fly from 
their outstretched fingers. MACBETH is also seen through 
the window looking towards the WiTCHE^ ; he stands as if 
spell-bound, and then, with head still looking back^ glides 
into the room. Loud thunder, in which the WiTCHES 
vanish, singing—^ Hail, King that shall be !") 

{Enter Macbeth. Lady Macbeth, at tlie sound of his foot- 
step, turns, and rushes into his arms.) 

Lady Macbeth.— Oh, worthy Cawdor, 

Nay, let me bend my knee {kneeling). 
Thus I salute your gracious Majesty. 

Macbeth {much agitated).^TVlh2Li say you ? No ! not yet. 

Duncan is king. 

Lady Macbeth.— He is. 

Macbeth. — To-night he comes. 

Lady Macbeth.— And goes— when ? 

Macbeth. — To-moirow-^oh, to-morrow. 

Lady Macbeth {with strong meaning). — ^Therc's no such 
day for him. 
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(Macbeth, much agitated^ draws his dagger ^ and loohs at it, 
Im th$ distance is heard the Witches' Choruf---'' HaiL King 
thfttshaUber) 

Aria and Due, 

Lady Macbeth. — Look like the simple daisy, 

Look like the moss so green. 
Let wreathing smiles of welcome 
Upon thy lips be seen. 
Look like the simple daisy — 
Look like the moss so green, 
But be a very devil, 
And keep your dagger keen. 
Macbeth. — Yes, like the simple daisy, 
Or like the moss so green, 
ril look — but be a devil, 
And keep my dagger keen. 
Lady Macbeth. — TLook like the simple daisy, &c. 
Macbeth. — \ Yes, like the simple daisy, &c. 

{After the duo, the noise of the pibrochs is heard, and the 
shouts of the people and the procession of Duncan is seen 
winding down the hills,) 

Chorus {in the distance)— 

O how delightful ! 
O what a spree 1 
He'll do the host 
Most handsomely. 

Macbeth.- ( ^^ ^^^^ mV'?'^^'' '^^''^'' 

Lady Macbeth.— ) But keep .":L ? dagirer keen. 



{Enter Banquo gaily, travel-stained— as he enters he sings ivith 

much solemnity,) 

BANQua*— Hail, King that shall be I 

Macbeth {recovering himself ), — Hal my dear Banquo here ! 

Lady Macbeth (smiling). — I cannot say as much, 

But welcome to our halL 
{To Macbeth). You'd better go and dress. 
Banquo.— The King is near at hand ; 

He comes this house to bless. 
Macbeth {aside), — It is the dying bless — 
{To Lady Macbeth ) I follow your comnumd. 

{Exit gloomily. ) 

(Lady Macbeth and Bakquo are left. She seems embarviused. 
He goes up to her with a gallant obeisance.) 

Banquo. — Sweet lady, say — what trouble you oppresses, 

{admiring her robe) 
I swear that is the lovelie9t of dresses. 
Lady Macbeth. — Hush, gay man of compliments I 

I would ask you sometning — 
Banquo.— Ask, and have, 
Whate'er it be. 
I nothing can 
Deny to thee. 
Lady Macbeth.— These Witches ? »Tis concerning them 

I would something inquire — 
How met you them ? what are they like ? 
This, sir, is my desire. 
Banquo. — The Witches I Ah ! alx>ut them would you hear? 
Then while I sing — ^lend me your lovely ear. 

Aria. 

Upon the lonely heath, 
\^ence all but we had fled, 
Macbeth and I awaited 
These dames with no small dread. 
At last we heard the rustle 

Of broomsticks in the air, 
And then — ^ah me, that vision ! 

They all were wondrous fair 1 

(Lady Macbeth starts and listens intently.)— 

Banquo.— Flowing hair. 
Pouting lips. 
Bosoms fair ; 
Each darling skips, 
With flashing eyes. 
From off their steeds. 
I think one needs 



Some magic spell. 
Else one might follow 
Such to — well — 
With soft round limbs 
Beneath their drapery peeping, 
They trip toward us, then, 
Their bright eyes on us keeping — 
Alas ! for me no glance, no smile ! 
On him they flashed their charms the while 
With rigid limbs, with fix^d look. 
From them the poison sweet he took. 
Lady Macbeth {who, throughout the description, has bvcomi 
gradually more af5 more agitated). — 
Oh rage, oh shame, my bosom cracks ! 
I'd like to break their oroomsticks o'er their backs. 
Banquo. — Peace ! Listen now': in sweetest tones 
They hail him, Glavis, Cawdor, King — 
The very marrow of one's bones 
Must melt to hear such creatures sing. 
Lady Macbeth {restraining her passioti). — 

What said they then to you 1 
Banquo. — For me, alas ! no favours sweet ; 
For him alone their wizard smiles : 
Around him supple arms now meet. 
Enchained I view him by their wiles. 
Lady Macbeth {crossing). — Oh, monster! 
Banquo {laughing). — Ha, ha, ha I nay, laugh like me. 

'Tis what we men should call " a spree." 
Lady Macbeth (<i^iir/).— Bums now my heart with jealous 

Are! 
Oh fiends, my injured pride inspire. 
Banquo {afart). — The biolt has hit the mark — she's mine ! 
Macbeth shall reign, but not for long — 
See how she writhes with jealous pangs. 
Bravo I Pm paid well for my song. 
Lady Macbeth {coming up to him, and seizing his arm). — 

Say, do you love me ? 
Banquo. — Oh, my Queen ! 
Lady Macbeth. — Revenge I crave. 
Banquo (aside).— lYit, shaft was keen. 
Lady Macbeth. — Swear to be true I 
Banquo. — I swear— to you — 

With maddening love 
My bosom's torn. 
Lady Macbeth.— Duncan shall die 

Before the morn. 

Then on his throne Macbeth shall sit. 
Banquo.— Yes, so they said— 
Lady Macbeth {wildly),— P^ ! wait a bii. 

The crime which sets him there shall place 
His life within our hands — disgrace 
And ruin hold we o'er his head. {Pause.) 

You shall be long when he is dead — 
Banquo. — Never — Prince Consort I might be- 
But never call me Majesty. 
Lady Macbeth.— Well, be it so— to work— to work— 

{Tmmpets, bagpipes, drums, fifef, ^c, heard outside.) 
Chohus {without)^ — Here, at your Castle gates we stand, 

King Duncan entrance does command. 
Lady Macbeth. — The King is here ! away ! away j 

{He seizes her hand and kisses it.) 
Revenge and love brook no delay ; 
BANQUO.^-Sweetest, I go — we will be gay, 
Lady Macbeth ) 

and > Revenge and love brook no delay. 

Banquo. ) 



f I 



Chorus {da capo). 



END OF PART 11. 



[Exeunt. 



Knox et PRiETEREA Nihil !— A certain well-known vulgar 
phrase seems likely to be exemplified in the case of Mr. Gren- 
ville Murray. We have no particular sympathy with that gen- 
tleman ; but without knowing more of the case than has trans- 
pired up to the hour of our going to press, we should be inclined 
to think his telegram, illness, and plea for an adjournment, had 
not received proper consideration at the hands of the generally 
able and impartial magistrate who presides at Mariborough street. 
One day's grace would have been, we think to the purpose. We 
do not want, in a case of this sort, a cry of " more knocks than 
ha'pence." 
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THE WEEK. 

Why on earth do people cavil because Lord Carington's 
grandpapa possessed a rather common name ? It is better, in 
these days of noble bankruptcy cases, to date from the Smith 
than come to the hammer I 



The most money-g^rabbing speech in the course of the Church 
debate in the Lords was made by that canny Scotchman, Arch- 
bishop Tait There was an unmistakable ring of the counter 
about his Grace of Canterbury's peroration — one, too, that, had 
the public ear caught a little more of it, in times past, let him 
be sure to this day, instead of revelling in the godliness oi 
lawn sleeves and ;£ 15,000 a year, he would have been plain 
Rev. Archibald Campbell Tait, and nothing else. It is well 
that at this , season, when we have heard so much worldly 
nonsense talked about the true nature of charity, represented 
by fat incomes for thriving prelates, that the people should keep 
their eyes on those lights who have thus interpreted the plain 
Gospel precepts. If we are not mistaken, Archbishop Tait 
refused, not long since, to throw open the grounds of Lambeth 
Palace for the use and enjoyment of the poor in the dusky and 
miserable neighbourhood from the centre of which he proudly 
dates. We are not surprised, therefore, to find his Grace on the 
side of those who consider a good endowment and a comfortable 
parsonage-house a greater blessing to humanity than a ward for 
lunatics. Purple and fine linen came from a Gospel parable, 
and yet they will cling to its interpreters to the end ! 

In a recent number we made reference to a report that had 
reached us, to the effect that Eton had declined to play a cricket 
match with Westminster on the score that the latter '^ wa^not a 
public school." It appears that this report was without founda- 
tion, and the Captain of the Westminsters has written to us to 
apprize us of the fact. As such a charge against the Etonians, 
had it been true, would have convicted them of very disreputa- 
ble snobbism, we are glad to hear, that, as far as this matter is 
concerned, they can plead " not guilty." Hitherto, our leading 
public schools have possessed a soil on which it has generally 
been found the British snob has refused to take root, and it will 
be a bad day for us when this wholesome state of things shall 
have disappeared. As we remarked, however, when dealing 
with this subject on a former occasion, there are unpromising 
symptoms to be detected notably at Eton. As regards West- 
minster, the fact that its representative should generously step 
forward to clear the character of its not very chivalrous rival, 
shows pretty clearly that, at least at this, one of our oldest 
public schools, the feelings proper to English gentlemen are 
cultivated and rightly understood. 



THE SNOBS GUIDE. 
A Continental Handbook for the British Traveller Proper. 

BY ONE OF THEM. 



conversing with people you suppose to be your social inferiors. 
I was lecturing you on your bearish insular rudeness to every- 
body generally, and to shopkeepers in particular. I was pointing 
out to you that the root of all your ill-bred behaviour was your 
insufferable conceit. Now let us just see into what very un- 
enviable positions its exercise may occasionally place you. 

Come mto this church. You quit the bustle of the busy city 
outside, and suddenly find yourself standing, rather amazed, I 
admit, in the cool shade of some wondrous old dimly-lighted 
pile. For a moment you feel you are in a region where a little 
decencv in your demeanour, a little modesty in your carriage 
would be graceful and becoming. But it is only tor a moment 
you do feel this. Soon your consciousness of superiority, moral, 
religious, and intellectual, comes to your aid, and you boldly 
drag out your Murray^ don your eyeglass, and do the sombre 
church like any other " thing one ought to see." At first, un- 
accustomed to notice people in your own country, kneeling here 
and there on week days amid the formal pews of your own 
fashionable place of worship, in Raffington gardens, S.W., you 
feel a little touched at the sight of these auiet earnest figures, 
who are so wrapped up in their devotions tnat they do not even 
heed you, as you push in and out of them, Murray^ eyeglass, 
tweed knickerbockers, and all ! But you soon get hardened. 
You wisely reflect that they are either bigots, fools, or hypocrites. 
In either case their feelings are not worth respecting, and so 
away you march emboldened at every step, forcing yourself in 
this direction, backing yourself in that in a fashion you would 
think quite questionable at home, even in your own essentially 
" show " church, Westminster Abbey. And if you happen, on 
an occasion of this kind, to be accompanied, — to be with your 
party, how wonderfully you conduct yourself then I I have seen 
decent English girls, — girls who would blush to so misbehave 
themselves at home, — chatting, sneering, and giggling, even while 
some solemn service has been going on, and when their conduct 
has evidently been wounding, to a painful degree, the prejudices 
of every member of the congregation. Are you aware tnat the 
stringent notice now affixed to the doors of the Madeline is 
solely the fruit of the shameless and disgraceful conduct of 
British Snobs, male and female, who have done Paris the 
honour of a passing visit .^ If you think that I am severe, 
let me put a case to you, mutatis mutandis. Imagine, then, 
that London, not Paris, were the centre of the European 
world, and that, as a matter of course, it were in con- 
sequence thronged continually by strangers from all parts 
of the continent, but especially by Frenchmen. How many 
Sundays in succession do you think we should allow a gaping, 
talking, insufferablv indecorous herd of Parisians, to cram them- 
selves into the stalls, get hold of the best places, thrust them- 
selves prominently forward, and occupy the seats meant for 
the ordinary congregation, say, in Westminster Abbey, for the 
purpose of misconducting themselves in every conceivable way ? 
Can you picture to yourself some fifty or so " mossoos " inter- 
rupting the decorous harmony of the order of Morning Prayer, 
by standing up when they ought to sit down, sitting down when 
they ought to stand up, interchanging explanations, and staring 
through /»i^^-;i^^, and not unfrequently through opera glasses, 
at the officiating clergymen during all the more solemn portions 
of the service ? What do you suppose would happen ? Do not 
you feel a strong conviction that in less than a month, not a 
foreigner, who could not conduct himself like a gentleman, 
would be allowed to set his foot within the walls of an English 
church 1 Of course you do, — and yet what have you to say 
when you know that this is the very sort of outrage you, and 
those like you, are committing in a greater or less degree from 
year's end to year's end every single Sunday all over the con- 
tinent ? You will bluster out some excuse about " idolatry " and 
" superstitious worship." Nonsense. If it be so, keep away. 
If you do go, however, behave yourself, — or confess that you 
cannot, because, with all your boasting, you are but a miserable 
Snob at heart, after all There, Sir, that will do for to-day, for 
this peculiar way you have of conducting yourself in a foreign 
church is one of your most decided features. Do bear in mind 
that, however you may have reason to be thankful you are not 
the votary of a religion you do not understand, that the Christian 
is always the gentleman. Be quite sure of it, there never yet 
was such a thing as a Christian Snob ! 



When I last left you, youne English Snob, I was discussing 
that peculiar vulgar manner of yours which you assume when 
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{/Continued from page 52.) 

IX. 

The transformation of Mr. Squigsby from the grub-clerk into 
the butterfly article brought with it some peculiar consequences. 
In the first place, Mr. Squigsby himself suddenly burst forth in 
all the effulgence to be obtained from a very shiny hat and very 
shiny boots, and a very bright scarf, and a very heavy watch- 
chain, and his splendour completely bewildered his former com- 
panions. Judges' Chambers and the Taxing Offices were over- 
come with astonishment, and the Bankruptcy Court regarded 
him with a sort of silent envy. In the second place, he did not 
hide his light under a bushel. He gave himself more airs than 
ever. He even commenced to speak of Slicker as getting be- 
yond his business, as a man that he had pushed on in the world, 
and as one who would not have had a rap, if it hadn't been for 
him, Mr. Squigsby. What is more, he believed it too. 

" He's old and useless for all purposes of business," Mr. 
Squigsby would say. " I must stir him up. If it hadn't been 
for me he'd have been struck off the Rolls long ago ; but I must 
stick to him till my time's up." 

It had not been through any deficiency of operations on the 
part of Mr. Squigsby that Mr. Slicker had not met with the fate 
to which his clew: referred. There had in truth been several 
very nasty threatenings to this effect, brought about by Mr. 
Squigsb/s proceedings ; but which, however unfortunately for the 
general public, had been nipped in the bud by compromises effected 
at the last moment. Mr. Squigsby, as Mr. Slicker's articled 
clerk, was still as fertile of resources for making money as he 
had been as the junior clerk. 

" I tell you what it is," he said one day to Mr. Slicker, "we're 
in one another's way in this office, we must have branches." 

" Branches !" echoed Slicker. 

" Yes," said Mr. S<juigsby ; " branch offices in different parts 
of London ; we'll begin with one at the West-end — I'll attend to 
it, and well double the business in no time. You shall take it. 
I'll carry it on in your name." 

" But the clients ? " 

" I'll get 'em," said Mr. Squigsby. 

X, 

And he was as good as his word. In a very short time Mr. 
Slicker found himself carrying on a West-end office and an 
Kast-end office and a South-end office. The bill he paid for 
brass plates of " Mr. Slicker, Solicitor," to be stuck up 
upon the door-posts of the various offices he had taken, was 
considerable. He never went near any of them. Mr. Sauigsby 
managed them exclusively in his employer's name. Inaignant 
clients and tortured defendants rushing violently into the branch 
offices and asking appealingly for " Mr. Slicker," were informed 
he was at his country seat, or on the Continent, but that Mr. 
Squigsby would attend to the matters in question ; and well, too, 
he did attend to them. He attended to them, too, in a defiant 
manner, the responsibility arising through any blunder falling 
solely upon Mr. Slicker. The costs he made ! and ^^nth him 
" making costs " was one of his greatest talents. The simplest 
piece of business coming into the office would, by the exercise 
of his ingenuity, rapidly resolve itself into a heavy bill of costs. 
If no one got anything out of the litigation or the business, 
there would still be the " costs," which would have to be paid, 
and if there were anything to be got, it was ten chances to one 
if the " costs " didn't swallow it aU up, so ingeniously and artfully 
had they, in the course of the proceedings, been " made." Tax- 
ing Masters were powerless in cutting down the items. There 
they were — the business had been done — and the legal remune- 
ration must be allowed. Mr. Slicker, however, didn't come in 
for all. Mr. Squigsby insisted upon gratuities and bonuses^ and 
all sorts of presents, as a reward for his exertions. It wasn't 
shares — oh ! no — that would not be allowed ; but it was vo- 
luntary compensation on the part of Mr. Slicker for his clerk's 
expenses out of pocket ; and is there a law so stem that shall 
prevent a liberal-minded master making a present to his inde- 
fatigable clerk — especially such a clerk as Mr. Squigsby ? 

XL 
From a pecuniary point of view Mr. Squigsby was getting on 



remarkably well. He had got a bank of his own, a house of his 
own, a small trap of his own, and a variety of other appur- 
tenances of his own, which are considered evidences of worldly 
advancement. He was even contemplating a wife of his own ; 
but we must not anticipate. From an intellectual point of view, 
he was not progressing so favourably. His time of service was 
upon the point of expiry, and he would have to go through the 
ordeal of an examination at the Law Society, and whenever Mr. 
Squigsby thought of this arrangement it became immediately 
perceptible to his understanding that he was dreadfully deficient 
m any real knowledge of the Taw. He had never read. His 
cleverness was "wrinkles." All his information had been derived 
from an active practice in the lower branches of the science. 
He was going up to Ije examined by the Incorporated Law 
Society, and he must be prepared for the business. In other 
words, he must get through — he must obtain his certificate. 
That was the task he set himself to accomplish. So that he 
effected the object it did not matter a pin to him how he did it. 
In fact, if he could get through by hoodwinking the Examiners 
it would be, in his estimation, all the more convincing evidence 
of his sharpness, and consequently of his ability to act as an 
attorney. 

xir. 

" Seventy-five questions to be answered in writing," mused 
Mr. Squigsby, as he thought of the nature of his examination. 
" Fifteen in each department of the law. Common Law, Con- 
veyancing, Equity, Bankruptcy, and Criminal Law, and I've 
never read a book. Somethmg must be done. If the papers 
were given out I could pay another fellow to answer them for 
me, but they have to be answered in the Hall, in the presence 
of the Examiners — with the eye of the Beadle upon you — that's 
the deuce of it. By Jove, I wonder whether I could bribe the 
Beadle to let me copy another man's answers. It would be a 
glorious way of getting through." 

Upon consideration, however, this arrangement didn't appear 
quite feasible, and, therefore, Mr. Squigsby determined to 
" cram." For this purpose, he engaged an individual whose oc- 
cupation consisted in rendering students fit subjects for the 
most stringent legal examination in the shortest possible period. 
His operations were to obtain the old questions that had been put 
at preyious ordeals, and cramming the answers to them into the 
heads of his pupils. The candidate would then have to depend 
upon the doctrine of chances as to whether the questions that 
had been previously asked should turn up again at nis particular 
examination, in which case it would be just probable that his 
knowledge would be just sufficient to entitle him to pass. 

" Mind," said Mr. Squigsby as he made the arrangement with 
his Coach, " no cure, no pay ; if I don't get through, you get 
nothing ! " 

" All right," said the Coach. " You're sure to manage it if you 
attend to my instructions ; and now let's go to work." 

XI I L 

They went to work with a vengeance. Mr. Squigsby soon 
found that the system was one of memory, and every aid he 
could think of in this matter in order to enable him to remem- 
ber the proper answers to the most prominent questions was 
brought into operation. He wrote them on his finger nails, and 
took his Coach in several times by answering straight off. He 
had small pieces of paper wiih answers upon them in his 
watch-case, which he would refer to as if he were looking at the 
time. He even lent money to a student he had met in the 
Library of the Law Society, named Flibber, and who was well 
up, and was going up at the same examination in the hope th^t 
he might prove of service to him upon the important day. "If 
I sit near Flibber on the day of examination," thought Mr. 
Squigsby, " I'll make him tell me. If he won't, I'll sue him for 
the money he owes me." 

XIV. 

The important day came at last. In the Hall of the Law 
Society in Chancery Lane the candidates were assembled. The 
Examiners had taken their seats. The Chairman had made a 
speech concerning the importance of the undertaking before 
them, and then the papers nad been delivered. Mr. Squigsby 
was in a fever of agitation. He glanced through the questions ; 
he could make nothing of the majority of them. They were 
apparently all new ones. He referred to his nails, black with 
written answers ; he referred to his watch-case : there was no 
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solution to the riddles. Upon looking up, however, he perceived 
Flibber sitting at an adjoining table. Now or never, lie wrote 
on a small piece of paper, "Send answers to first four Con- 
veyancing." Thj§ he folded up small, like a pilL He watched 
the Beadles with the eye of a cat, and when their backs were 
turned he flicked the pill across to Flibber. FHbber got it ; 
wrote on a piece of paper and flicked a pill back to Squigsby. 
This was done twice. Squigsby was getting on capitally. Un- 
fortunately, the third time of "pilling," the pill missed FUbber 
and hit another m^n. The Beadle turned, seized it, put the pill 
in his pocket, but said nothing. He had seen the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

Both Mr. Squigsby and Mr. Flibber were plucked. 

(To he continued,) 



OUR PUBLIC CHARITIES. 



W0ULD*ST thou be charitable ? Good, my son. 
My blessing with you ; but the lesson keep 
Of these few precepts. Let thy memory, 
I charge thee, boy, stand sentry on my words. 

Now secret charity is out of date ; 
And old-world sentiments of abstract good, 
With other moral lumber of the past, 
Are stowed away, and mouldy with neglect, — 
But wrecks and dusty skeletons of thought 
That rot imheeded in these days. Beware 
Of bounty given in your private home. 
And cheques that lurk between thy paper-folds. 
Give ear to Fashion — we are all her slaves — 
And wince not at the galling of the chains 
Forg'd by that turn-coat Goddess : she usurps 
The throne of conscience, and dictates, as law, 
The latest etiquette of doing good. 
What though " each mom new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face," dull not thy palm 
With gold, unwitnessed. True, there is a joy 
Of small donations chronicled in type, 
And with such trifles thou ma/st tune thy heart 
(Whilst picking out thy poor half-guinea plum) 
To th' old song of " How good a boy am 1 ! " 
Nor yet be out of fashion :-T-but this age 
Of Show and Glitter finds a grander mode, 
A pomp and circumstance of Charity, 
A proud parade of Purses oflered up. 
In all th* enthusiasm ofgentility. 
At Fashion's shrine i Thrice blessM is the g^ft, 
Laid bare indeed before the eyes of men. 
Yet, in its modesty, that asks no thanks 
But the short glory of a Princely bow ! — 
This above all, — put money in thy purse. 
But give by rule, — and reap the nch reward. 



^'SIMPLE IGNORANCE, SIR:' 



Our much-respected contemporary, the Patt Mall Gazette, 
is not immaculate. In one of its " Occasional Notes " the other 
day regarding the Rev. Mr. Purchas, of Brighton, is published 
the following lively remarks : — 

'^ Besides all the other wonderful ceremonies which he has 
introduced into his church, and for which he is about to be tried 
before the Court of Arches, he is charged with ' rubbing black 
powder on members of the congregation.' This certainly is 
th^ most incomprehensible development of Ritualism that ever 
amazed the bewildered Protestant mind. What can the process 
possibly be ? What is the black powder itself? And when is 
It rubbed on members of the congregation ? It is to be supposed 
that the members are themselves parties to the proceeding ; but 
whereabouts are they rubbed ? On their faces, their hands, or 
on some part of their clothes ? '^ 

Who ever wrote this can evidently never have been in a 
Roman Catholic church on Ash Wednesday, or he would have 



had no difficulty in associating Mr. Purchases vagaries with the 
ceremonies of the Roman Church on that day. Mr. Purchas 
seems bent on making himself extremely ridiculous, but this 
time he can bring forward som^ kind of precedent for his last 
bit of " Ritualism." 



A FIRST OFFENCE I 



The Act for the better preservation of sea-birds, passed some 
time ago is havinga beneficial effect The first conviction has actu- 
ally alreadv taken place, a certain tradesman of Sheflield having 
the other day, been fined half-a-crown for shooting eigfat-and- 
twenty gulls at Flamborough Head. As this is die first 
offence that has been committed since the Act was passed, it is 
no less satisfactorv to note the alacrity of the police authorities, 
who have dragged the offender before the tnbunal of justice, 
than the severe punishment with which the magistrates have 
visited the crime. Really though, if we are to expect cases of 
this kind to occur once every two years, which, according to 
police experience, is about the rate to be expected, the force 
should, in all fairness, be augmented for the heavy extra duty 
imposed upon it. 



TO THOSE IT SHOULD CONCERN 



Is there no one to look after Mr. Briarly, the aged barrister, 
who has been recently so sorely trying the patience of an English 
Court of Justice ? It was only a few days back that, but for the 
kindly moderation of Chief Justice Bovill, Mr. Briarly would 
assuredly have got into trouble. But, nevertheless, within a few 
hours of his escape, the erratic member of the Bar was brought 
up at the Guildhall, before Sir Benjamin Phillips, to answer a 
cnarge of being disorderly in the roadway near tne New Meat 
Market, and of assaulting a telegraph clerk. This time Mr. 
Briarly did not get off so easily, for Sir Benjamin Phillips ordered 
him to enter into his own recognizances in ^^50 to keep the 
peace for six months, and cautioned him that if ever he tound 
his way to Guildhall again he might not expect any further 
leniency. 

It is painful, not to say disgraceful, that an old member of an 
honourable profession should be permitted to make himself a 
laughing-stock of the town. Mr. Briarly has evidently got it into 
his head that he is a deeply-wronged and cruelly-persecuted 
individual. In the absence of friends or relatives it would not 
be out of place for the Inn of Court to which Mr. Briarly 
belongs to interfere to protect the aged gentleman from himself. 



PLEASANT FOR THOSE WHO LIKE IT 



The leave of absence of his Royal Hiehness Prince Arthur 
from Woolwich commenced on Saturday last, and, adds a mili- 
tary contemporary, " will probably extend over nine months." 
It IS no part of our duty to inquire if it is usual to give junior 
lieutenants of the Royal Artillery leave of absence for three- 
fourths of each yftar. But if this even is the case, it may be 
satisfactory to remind the journal from which we quote that his 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur has no intention of being idle, 
but is about to proceed to Canada, there to join a battanon of 
the Rifle Brigade, with which he will serve during the winter 
months. It is the more surprising that this point should have 
escaped the knowledge of our contemporary, as we believe a 
rather lively discussion has latelv arisen in the battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade to which Prince Arthur is to be attached, as to 
whether the honour of having his Royal Highness temporarily 
attached to it will compensate for the inconvenience to whicn 
both officers and men have been subjected by the return of their 
corps to this country (which in the ordinary course would have 
taken place this spring) having been delayed for an indefinite 
period to suit the Royal subaltern's whims and fancies. What- 
ever conclusion may be come to, however, on this point, that 
Prince Arthur intends to take nine months* leave in Us usually 
accepted sense is altogether a mistaken notion, as some eight 
hunared of his fellow-countrymen, who are about to spend one 
more winter in Canada than the rules of the ser\'ice award 
them, will cordially attest. 
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TffjE TORMENTOR UNMASKED I 

OR, 

HOW TO PAY OFF AN OLD SCORE! 
A SUCCESS (?) IN THREE ACTS.* 

By W. S. Gilbert, EsQ.,t 

Author of «* The Pretty Druidess, a Burlesque^ and other 

Tragedies, 

[This pi«oe, which is evidently no tnnsktion from the French (our 
" uvely neighbours *' have some idea of construction), is affectionately 
novelised by an admiring critic— the editor of the Tomahawk.] 

CHAPTER I. 

Harold Calthorpe was a particularly nice young man — 
that is to say, he insulted his father, swore at his friends, and 
bullied hb mistresses. His enemies said that he was coarse, 
and deserved a eood thrashing for his impudence ; his friends, 
on the other hand, declared him to be blunt if cyniedJ, with an 
honest heart, but an unpleasant vocabulary. However, both 
friends and enemies agreed on one point — ^never to ask him to 
their houses. ^' He had the principles of a certain sort of noble- 
man," they said, ^ but the manners of a cad." Alas ! Alas ! ! 
AlasMl 

One day Harold was lounging on a sofa in his father's house 
and listening to his cousin EthePs performances on a cottage 
piano. 

" Shut up that confounded row," said he, after awhile, with 
his usual politeness. " Your playing is simply beastly ! " 

" You used to like it once," replied the fair musician, making 
eyes at him ; " before I was engaged to James Casby, a Bombay 
merchant" 

" He's a jolly muff, I do think," was the retort. " A muff ! 
Why he's a downright fool, a duffer, a h'ass, a filthy idiot ! " 

" Enough ! " said the proud beauty sternly. " To judge 
from the vulgar language vou use, one would imagine that you 
were acting the part of a '^gentleman ' in one of \^^ S. Gilbert's 
comedies ! Not only that — Casby is one of my intendeds — I 
might almost observe the chief of them ! " 

"But you loved me once ? " whined Harold. 

" And do now," cried the beauty quickly. She added with a 
smile full of bright joyous meaning, ** Wait till I am married to 
Casby, and then you shall see how true is woman's heart" 

At this moment Casby lounged into the room. After a row 
with Harold, conducted in not very choice Billing^sgate, he ousted 
his rival, and seated himself beside Ethd, his wife elect 

" DarHng," he murmured sweetly into her ear. " My darling," 
and then he continued in impassioned accents, " I once was a 
clerk in the city. I had been put into the office by Colonel Cal- 
thorpe, your uncle and Harold's father. Well I remember the 
day. Grey shirtings were at 23^, butter was firm, tallow lively, 
and Consols quotedf at 92]^ for a rise." 

And he breathed with a lover's tenderness his commercial 
nothings into her unwilling ear. 

" I never loved you," was all she said. 

They wandered away together, and their place was supplied 
by Harold and his father, who now entered the room. 

'* He does not know that I have forged Casb/s name to a 
bilL" thought the old man. 

"He does not know that I am making disreputable love to 
Mary Waters, the nursery governess," murmured the young 
one. 

" I want Ac," began Harold. 

"You shan't have it," said the colonel " If you have done 
any bills — they can't come down upon you — you are under age." 

"Thanks for the information," replied his son, with more 
feeling than he had shown for months. He added, in a surly 
tone, " In spite of what you say, however, I must have j^so. 
If you don't fork out I'll punch your head, you dirty old black- 
guard I" 

" Such language to me I— is it filial ? " 

" No, but it's gentlemanly \ Mr. W. S. Gilbert thinks me a 
an awful swell, I can tell you. Why, he's written a piece, and I 
am the hero of it P 



At this moment Casby, Mary Waters, and Ethel rushed into 
the room. 

" Look here. I tell you what I will do for you." said Harold, 
wild with rage at his father's refusal, " I will just marry this 
girl, Mary Waters, and leave your house ! " 

" Come, don't be a fool," said Casby. 

"Shut up!" cried Harold, "as for you — ^youare AN unutter- 
able cad ! " 

CHAPTER II. 

Harold caught the scarlet fever, edited a satirical paper, and 
prospered. But he was sad, he said. 

*• My old friend, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, is having a row with me. 
I am awfully sorry. He declares that I sell my friends at a 
guinea a piece. Too bad. I know it's a crime m the literary 
world for a young man to succeed, but then it's really too bad ! 
It's just what that literary hack, Type Bourgeois, observed when 
I wouldn't let him write for my paper. It's what they all say 
when I won't employ them. But then Bourgeois and some of 
the rest don't contribute to a rival and more satiricsd paper (jprice 




* For further particulars apply to the lessee of the Gaiety, 
t ri^f Play Bills. 



Spectator said they were coarse ; well, / like coarseness. 
However, my friend W. S. G. has been too severe ; he shall 
see that he has wronged me. If I ever write a cofnedy I will never 
be such AN UNUTTERABLE CAD as to put a man I have regarded 
from childhood as my friend^ and with whom I have never had 
a quarrel^ into it for all tJie town to stare at. No, NO— that 

WOULD BE TOO COWARDLY AND BLACKGUARD ! YeS, W. S. G., 

you shall see that you have wronged me — wronged me deeply !" 

And Harold wept He felt that his friend had been too hard 
upon him. 

By-and-by Mary Waters entered, and the two young people 
spooned copiously. 

" Is it wicked to marry?" asked Mary, 

" Oh ! it has been done," replied her lover, " as somebody has 
said already, in Tom Robertson's comedy of Dreams, I like 
Tom Robertson's pieces, and often quote from them. So does 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert m his pieces." 

At this point Colonel Calthorpe entered the chambers, and 
explained that he ^as Lord Ovington Square— that all his rela- 
tions had sunk with the Margate steamboat. 

Harold, now ^the Honourable^ Harold, at once kissed Mary, 
and deserted her. What else could he do ? Is he not the hero 
of my story, and a gentleman ? Not only that, it's a way with 
some young authors. 

CHAPTER HI. 

dbington <Bfrange« 

Lord Ovington (without a coUar) and Casby (in a wig with a 
false forehead to it) were together. 

Said Casby to Ovington, " You are my benefactor, and I hate 
you for it." 

Said Ovington to Casby, " Both fricts are known to me." 

Said Casby to Ovington, " You have forged my name to a bill, 
and I have stolen it, to the great loss of him who discounted it 
for you. Holding it, however, I can bully you or transport 
you. Being mean and pitiful, I pref<» to bully you. You 
brought me from the gutter. I take you from the fdon's cell" 
He continued in the same ungrateful strain for five minutes, 
and ended the interview by observing, " I bum the paper — we 
are Quits.** 

Eoith rushed in, and flung herself upon his breast 

" I never loved you," she murmured. 

" Well, then, what do you want ?" 

" To marry you ; no other fellow will have me." 

" WeU," said Casby, laughing, " as this story may some day 
be turned Into a piece, I may as well consent This incident 
would convert the drama into a comedy." 

" Or (in the next act) into a tragedy," thought Edith ; and she 
threw a glance full of love at her cousin Harold, who had en- 
tered the room with Mary. 

" Now, no more larks," said that young man, el^antly, " I 
have ixiade it up with W. S. G., and have given up my satirical 
paper (it caused too much jealousy), and intend henceforth to be 
a gentleman in the strict sense of the word* I will give you a 
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glimpse into the future. I shall marry Mary, and perhaps leave 
her a good deal to herself (women like it), and perhaps write a 
burlesque, or something equaUy intellectual^and, on ! I shall 
be such a lady's man !" 

The end. 



A LA MILITAIRE. 



With a view to the possible recurrence of the hot weather of 
last week the following General Order has been issued by the 
General Officer commanding at Aldershot, who has obligingly 
supplied us with a copy : — 

" Head Quarters. 

"In very hot weather, when the sun is unusually powerful, all 
troops on parade between the hours of 10 a,m. and 5 p.m. may 
be permitted to appear bareheaded, without helmets or shakos, 
as the case may be. The men will, therefore, in future have no 
reason to complain of the weight of their headgear in hot 
weather. 

"On field days, when the heat is very oppressive, all belts 
should be worn an inch tighter than usual, and the black leather 
stocks should also be compressed, as such alterations will act 
as substantial supports to the soldier suffering from fatigue. 

" Arrangements have also been made that, during the con- 
tinuance of the fine weather, new boots shall be served out to 
all the troops in camp, who will have the advantage of using 
them before the ground becomes damp and muddy, and their 
shape is affected by exposure to the rain. 

"If after these concessions men persist in falling out from the 
ranks (as numbers did on a recent occasion dunng a brigade 
and divisional field day, pretending to be in a fainting condi- 
tion), such conduct will be considered as insubordinate, as it is 
subversive of discipline, and men so offending will be subjected 
to four hours a day extra drill until Michaelmas, and their pay 
will be put under a stoppage of 6d. a day for a period of not less 
than six months. 

" By order of the General Officer 

" Commanding the Troops in Camp. 

" Aldershot, 20th July, 1869." 

No doubt the authorities at the Camp know what they are 
about, for were we not assured by Mr. Card well (who had to 
answer an impertinent auestion put to him by Mr. O'Reilly in 
the House of Commons tne other night, on the subject of field 
days in very hot weather) that the arrangements at Aldershot 
were in the hands of a " most distinguished and experienced 
officer." (.?) 

It was the old Duke of Wellington who defined martial law 
as " the will of the general in conimand." It seems now that 
experience is another word for inhumanity. 



DAMENDE HONORABLE, 



Mr. Gladstone's apology for having sent the Peers " up in 
a balloon " has proved a good example. Certain gentlemen, 
who feel that they have recently .exceeded the bounds of 
decency in their conduct to their opponents, have addressed to 
them the following letters, which we have much pleasure in 
reproducing : — ... 

Apology No. I. 
The Marquis of Salisbury to the Right Hon. W. E. 

Gladstone. 

Lord Salisbury presents his compliments to Mr. Gladstone, 
and regrets that, in the heat of debate, he so far forgot what 
was due to his own dignity as an English Peer as to allude to 
Mr. Gladstone as " an arrogant man." Lord Salisbury assures 
Mr. G. that he had no intention of offending him, and that 
when he made use of the expression he did not think Mr. G. 
the sort of person to take it up. He promises Mr. G. that it 
shall not occur again, and that, should he ever be fortunate 
enough to find a seat in the Upper Chamber, Lord Salisbury 
for one will be glad to make his acquaintance. 

House of Lords, 

Saturday. ■ 



Apology No. 2. 
Sir John Pakington, Bart., to Captain Vivian, "War 

Lord" of the Treasury. 

London, July 29, 1869. 

Sir, — Perhaps you may remember, on a certain occasion 
early in the present Session, when a debate on a military sub- 
ject was engrossing the attention of the House of Commons, 
I remarked in a spirit of badinage on your absence, and made 
a mild joke on the practice you indulge in of smoking in your 
room at the War Office, being well aware, as I was at the time, 
that your absence was really occasioned by a most shocking 
and crushing domestic bereavement under which you were at 
the very moment prostrate and broken. The "scandal" to 
which I allude havmg since become too public to necessitate 
my shrinking from an allusion to it, I now beg to remind you 
of the course I adopted at the time of its occurrence, and to 
apologise for any annoyance my remarks may have caused you. 
I have no hesitation in thus frankly addressmg you, as I have 
always prided myself on being " a thorough gentleman," as my 
proverbial politeness, my patent leather boots, and my flowered 
button-hole serve to testify ; and it very naturally puts me out 
that my little joke, to which I must again allude, should have 
been construed into a cowardly, dastardly, and vulgar attack on 
a suffering man. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

J. S. Pakington. 

To Captain the Hon. J. Vivian, M.P., 
War Office. 



Apology No, 3. 
Mr. Whalley to Dr. Manning. 

House of Commons, 
August I, 1869. 

My Lord Archbishop, — My conscience at length compels 
me, in defiance of the provisions of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, to address your Grace in order that I may withdraw the 
many wanton misstatements I have made this year reflecting 
on your Grace, and on the Church of which you are so bright 
an ornament. It is not because I have received several threats 
of corporal chastisement on the steps of my Club from Roman 
Catholics, or because the assembly to which I have the honour 
to belong has so impatiently listened to my attacks on the 
Roman Catholic religion, that I now humbly express my pro- 
found regret for the violent abuse, the nasty insinuations, and 
occasional untruths of which I have been guilty ; but because 
I am about to take my annual holiday, which it is impossible I 
can properly enjoy with these heavy sins on my head. Once 
more renewing my sincere apologies, in which, I doubt not, my 
friend Mr. Murphy (a gentleman whom I have always found 
most amenable to my direction) would join me if he were here, 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord Archbishop, 

Your Grace*s devoted penitent, 

H. G. Whalley. 

To His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, 

&c., &c., &c. 



We trust that other members of the Legislature may follow 
on the same side. We suppose that Peers and Commoners, in 
a greater or lesser degree, are endowed with consciences, and, 
such being the case, it is simply impossible that certain of their 
number can ascend the Righi, traverse the moors, or even dip 
themselves in the sea with any sense of enjoyment or mental 
repose until they have meekly done penance for their sins 
during the Session. 



Why did the Volunteers, recently encamped at Wimbledon, 
remind us of a member of Parliament, who, to gain his seat, has 
had to tout extensively for votes? — Because they thoroughly 
appreciated strong canvas. 

Something in a Name.— It turns out that the reverend 
gentleman who preached the recent cat and dog sermon at 
Woolwich was a Mr. ATi/son ! 
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TIf£ CURSE OF SCOTLAND YARD. 



If anything were wanted to bring the slate of popular feeling 
to a crisis on the subject of the Police, Mr. Bruce has supplied 
it in his answer to Mr. Eykyn, on Tuesday night Mr. Bruce 
has distinguished himself during his short tenure of office as 
Home Secretary by something greater than incapacity : he has 
exhibited a callous ignorance of his duties, a mischievous perver- 
sion of trust, and a misapprehension of truth, of which any old 
Whig or Tory official, in the most corrupt and degraded era 
of Parliamentary government, might have been proud. Let us 
examine his speech of Tuesday last, in order to justify our lauda- 
tion of the right honourable gentleman. 

We quote the official reply in its entirety : — 

" Mr. Secretary Bruce wa« unable to accede to the motion, inasmuch 
as there existed no correspondence whatever upon the subject The 
hon. member was perfectly right in bringing under the notice of the 
Hoow any case in which he thought the police had been guilty of 
improper conduct He (Mr. Bruce) was not there to defend the police, 
but was simply there to listen to statements regarding them, and see 
that justice was done. What in this case he was asked to do, however, 
was to undertake the prosecution of certain policemen, whose guilt 
after the most otreful examination he very much doubted (hear). His 
hon. friend had nimsclf looked at the papers in connection with the 
case and had read the result of the inquuies made by the chief commis- 
sioner of the police ; and having done so he candidly asked lus hon. 
friend whether he believed the case against these policemen to be so 
very clear as was generall]^ tried to be made out He (Mr. Bruce) had 
himself carefully looked into the matter, and he hesitated not to say 
that very grave doubts existed in his mind as to the truth of the impu- 
tations thrown upon these men. And yet, liaving that doubt upon his 
mind, he was asked to institute a prosecution for l»eirjury against them. 
The whole of the case was 0|>en to very crave suspicion. Some young 
men on their way home to Pimlico found it necessary to go to the top 
of the Haymarket in search of a cab, although it was proved that there 
were cabs upon the stand at Tra&Igar Square. One of the most 
trusted and truthful inspectors in the S>rce stated that passing by the 
Haymarket he saw a considerable disturbance, although he did not see 
the young men in question. He passed on his way, but finding that 
the crowd increased he turned bacx and found the police in conflict with 
the 3roung men, who had their umbrellas raised over their heads. 
Since the case had been tried before the police magistrate a good deal 
of additional evidence had been obtained, and under the circumstances 
he declined to take the course suggested by the hon. member for 
Windsor. The remedy which the young men had was a simple and an 
easy one^ They were not called on to prefer an indictment tor norjury 
against the police, but had merely to go through the simple ana inex- 
pensive process of summoning the ponce for assault Tne cost would 
oe next to nothing, and if the young men were successful it would &11 
upon the police. Under theae eirciuistances he declined to interfere.'* 

Now we venture to assert that for cool insolence and utter 
disr^^ard both of truth and justice this reply cannot be matched 
Mr. Bruce begins by a paltry equivocation. He contmues with 



a delicious piece of impudence. He (Mr. Bruce) very much doubts 
the guilt of the Police — that is to say, he sets himself above the 
decision of the magistrate who tried the case, above the almost 
unanimous conclusion of every person who read or heard the 
case, that the young men were perfectly innocent He sets 
himself above all law, truth, and justice, and because he " doubts 
the guilt of the policemen " on ex-parte statements, the truth of 
which had never been examined into, he declines to produce 
the papers which caused his doubts, or to take any step to prove 
the innocence of those whose guilt he doubted. Mr. Bruce next 
insolently demands of Mr. Eykyn, to whom he had shown these 
very papers, if they did not operate as much in favour of the 
Police on his mind as they had on that of Mr. Bruce. As if Mr. 
Eykyn would have brought forward his motion in the terms he 
did had they done so. Then this great official goes on to imply 
that it is a very suspicious circumstance to walk a few yards in 
search of a cab, instead of selecting one from the nearest stand. 
Now comes a wonderful piece of evidence confirmatory of Mr. 
Bruce's views. '* A most trusted and truthful inspector of police 
passing by, saw a considerable disturbance^ but did not see the 
young men in question.** - This, paragon of policemen turned back 
and found the police in conflict ivith the young men, who had 
their umbrellas raised over th^ir headslM This is truly 
satisfactory. If the young men were the attacking, and not the 
defending, party, why did not this spotless inspector come to 
the help of his subordinates ? Why was not -he called at the 
inquiry before Mr. Knox? If his evideripe was so important 
as to be able to convince the colossal intellect of. Mr. Bruce, 
surely it might have had some effect on the ordinary intel- 
ligence of Mr. Knox. 

''A good deal of additional evidence has been obtained since 
the inquiry before the magistrate." Why not give it ? This is the 
reason which Mr, Bruce gives later in the evening ; " He could 
not publish these papers without gross injustice to these young 
men." Now, is it possible to conceive any conduct more utterly 
base and dishonest on the part of a Minister of the House than 
to declare, in his ofHcial capacity, that he is in possession of 
evidence which is sufficient to reverse the decision of a magis- 
trate of great acumen and experience, given after a long and 
careful inquiry,-— a decision which acquitted of a most. grave 
chaige three young men of respectable position^ whose bread 
depended on their characters,--and to rdfuse to produce this 
evidence on the implied grounds that it would irretrievably 
damage the characters of those young men? We declare, 
without the slightest scruple, that Mr. Bruce deserves to be 
severely punished for the basest form of libel; and that. 
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after such conduct, his retention in the Ministry is a disgrace 
to it and the country alike. 

But Mr. Bruce had not yet exhausted his stock of wise and 
benevolent utterances. " The young men could prosecute the 
Police for assaults ;" " this would cost next to nothing," &c., &c. 
But the humorous intellect of Mr. Bruce could not perceive 
that the offence of the Police, paid servants of the State, was 
not an assault, but wilful malignant perjury ; and that, in their 
official capacity as defenders of the public peace. There may 
be no precedent for a public prosecution under the circum- 
stances, but we venture to assert that any Judge would, in any 
ordinary trial, have committed the witnesses for perjury in a 
similar case, if they had been mere private individuals. But we 
all know the Police are not private individuals ; they are the 
pets of Scotland Yard, and are tried and punished (if at all) 
for such little failings as wilful and malicious perjury by a secret 
tribunal, of which the decisions can as little be questioned by public 
opinion as the evidence on which it decides, both being equally 
concealed from the knowledge of the outside world. 

We have again and again pointed out that there is but one 
remedy for the present state of insecurity which, rightly or 
wrongly, people feel with regard to the Police, and that is, to in- 
sist that all members of the Force who shall be accused of any 
violence, or be practically condemned by a magistrate for giving 
false evidence, shall be tried publicly for that offence, and 
punished with severity. As long as the Commissioner of Police 
is allowed practically to override the law of the land by holding 
private inquiries into the conduct of offending members of the 
Force, so long will dislike and distrust of the Police exist in the 
minds of the public. It would be strange indeed if the Police 
did not number among their members ignorant and brutal crea- 
tures, who used their brief authority for the purpose of oppres- 
sion. For the sake of the many worthy, brave, and honest 
members of the Force, these black sheep should be punished 
with as much publicity as possible. It is not too much to ask 
that the Crown should undertake in these cases, as it does in 
others, the punishment of those of its servants who betray their 
trust and abuse their power. Bankers might just as well leave 
to their customers the prosecution and punishment of defaulting 
clerks, as Government leave to individuals the expense and 
labour of bringing to justice those paid preservers of public 
order who convert themselves into licensed highwaymen. The 
Police do not need protection from the public so much as they 
do from themselves ; it never ought to be possible for them to 
acquire in a public court the stain of suspected perjury and 
cruelty, which cannot be wiped off in an equally public court. 

As for Mr. Bruce's share in the case, which led to the re- 
marks which we have made, on him much more than on the 
Police Commissioner lies the disgrace of this scandal It is 
impossible to expect any reform from within in the officials of 
Scotland Yard, if they can always rely on the unscrupidous sup* 
port, and unblushing encouragement, of a Cabinet Minister in 
the case of any delinquencies on the part of their subordinates. 



The Tool of Fortune.— A paragraph has been slowly 
proing the round of the papers to the effect that Mr. Toole was 
mvited by the Prince of^ Wales to dine widi him at the Dramatic 
F6te. Tnis is called an honour to the drama. Mr. Toole is a 
very good farce actor, and a very fair burleique actor ; but if 
the Prince of Wales really wishes to honour the drama he can 
do so better than by patronising Arthur Lloyd, Schneider, or 
even Mr. Toole. Two of the best comedies were acted at the 
Holbom without attracting the patronage of Royalty. But 
^hey were by Sheridan aad Bulwer, and not indecent 



THE SNOBS GUIDE. 
A Cofitituntal Handbook for the British Traveller Proper. 

BY ONE OF THEM. 



ON SOME ALPINE SNOBBISM. 

Now, there are many ways of making yourself conspicuous 
on the Continent You may lounge about the Rue Rivoli in a 
shooting coat and towelled wide-awake. You may insist on 
being served with ham sandwiches and *47 port on the lop of 
the Grimsel. You may take a paint-pot up the Drachenfels with 
you, and adorn that mediaeval but weU-lettered ruin with the 
aristocratic name of " S H B," in red capitals, three feet high. 
You may empty your pockets, with the other fools, at the German 
tables, and be the hero of the half hour while you are engaged 
in that unsatisfying but stimulating business. Indeed, you have 
only to thrust yourself forward in any capacity, on any occasion, 
and make yourself sufficiently conspicuous, and you will attain 
to the proper elevation of British Snobdom proper. There is, 
however, one special road which I can recommend to you with 
much confidence. Go in for climbing. I do not mean, of course, 
by this, the ordinary climbing ; that comes in the way of the 
sane and ordinary traveller, bent on health, recreation, and exer- 
cise. I refer you to that utterly monstrous break-neck, reckless, 
self-advertising, useless, dangerous, boyish, clambering, which it 
has lately become the fashion to extol, and invest wi£h the dig- 
nity of pluck ! No doubt a good many adventurous but really 
foolhardy spirits have been caught up by the influence of the 
hour, and nsked their lives in crawling up on next to nothing, 
leading very often nowhere, with the view of reaching some- 
thing that somebody has not been mad enough to reach before. 
But this is neither truly courageous nor manly ; and while we have 
freshly before us the late catastrophe of the unfortunate clergyman 
from Brighton, I might pause for a moment on the more serious 
aspect of this indefensible pursuit. Often, as it appears to have 
been in the case to which I have just made reference, there is 
no motive beyond an exaggerated love of enterprise, coupled 
with erroneous theories as to the benefits of the mountain air 
at great altitudes. With no better reason than this, \% is not 
thought wrong to run unquestionable risks on shifting ice and 
pathless crags, and jeopardise, in a Swiss ravine, one's life in a 
fashion that, were it attempted here in England on equally 
dangerous terms, one's friends and relatives would prooably 
intervene and call in the family doctor. When a victim is 
sacrificed under such conditions, it is difficult not to feel the 
force of the remark made by the Times the other day on this 
subject^ and bring in a verdict of " temporary insanity,^ And 
if this IS the Judgment passed on the better men, what shsdl I 
say of the refuse ? What of the nuserable Snobs whose only 
motive in this Alpine suicide-hunting is a contemptible love of 
ephemeral notoriety ? What of these unspangled athletes, who 
try to rival their brothers of the music-halls, without having an 
iota of an excuse to put forward — ^not even Uiat of earning their 
livelihood by the process ? 

What can be more pitiable and little than the feeling which 

{>rompts a grown man deliberately to risk his life with no nobler 
ealousy than that of repeating the dangerous foolery ti^at other 
fools have successfully accomplished ; with no loftier aim than 
that of writing an account of his apeishness, which the Times^ 
for want of news, at a dull season of the year^ may possibly pub- 
lish ? Can anything exceed the childish vanity, the unmasculine 
self-consciousness m. this ? And yet, so little is the thing appre- 
ciated at its proper value, that there is absolutely a Club formed 
for the sole purpose of keeping alive, in all its pristine nobility 
and vigour, the s^Hrit which animates it I Then lose no time, 
my good friend : get your gaiters, your boots, your alpenstock, 
your veils, ropes, guides, and the rest of the paraphernalia ; up 
with you and risk your neck, scrambling along where tiiere is 
nothing beautiful to see, nothing useful to learn. Up with you, 
I say : drop the intellectual, and try the animsd ; quit the paths 
of reasonable men, and see if you cannot get a line into the 
Times, You are a true British Snob : you must not be out of 
such noble work as this ! 

{To he cmtinued,) 



Popular Work {from the press of Public Optmon).^ 
Resignation. By Austm Bruce, late Secretary for tne Hmne 
Department. 
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OUR STREETS. 



{A Scene from a Comedy in several ActSj now in course of 

publication,) 

Inspector^ Constables, &c., discovered^ armed to the teeth 
with Beards, Handcuffs, Truncheons, and other Municipal 
Properties, 

lNSPECTOR.^Are you good men ? 

First Constable.— We are, Sin 

Inspector.— And «»true ? 

That you would answer so I always knew. 
First, to assign (as is our senseless plan) 
The gravest duty to th' un^iiesi man, 
Come hither, sergeant. You possess the charm 
That comes by Nature, to keep clear of harm. 
And dares your greatest enemy to say 
When wanted you were ever in the way : 
Of Truth with little you can make a shift, — 
But Truth (you know) is Fortune's rarest gift. 
And in the Force 'twould argue fixed insanity 
To own in public so absurd a vanity : 
If vou have merit, you have kept it dark : 
Of senseless excellence youVe hit the mark : 
Therefore, bear you the bullseye.— Now, your charge. 

Second Constable.— If we see Burglars 1 

Inspector. — Let them go at large. 

A golden rule for those who safetv prize 
Is, touch no man if more than half your size. 
At vs^rant urchins you should rather fly. 
That IS, if brother constables are by ; 
Or even woman you may harshly treat. 
If you are well supportea on your beat ; 
Or men too drunk to offer you resistance 
You can ill use in safety, with assistance. 

Third Constable. — How if there be none drunk ? 

Inspector. — Then, all the quicker, 

Assume some gentleman's the worse for liquor. 
By all our maxims no one has the right 
To walk home sober after twelve at night 
You must do something for your pay. 

Fourth Constable. — That's true : 

P'raps in emergencies a fit might do ? 
Who is incs^able, is drunk. 

Inspector. — I see 

You know your duty : you may count on me 

Spite of all witnesses, in case of doubt. 

To prove your charges, and to hear you out. 

Fifth Constable. — How if there be remonstrance? in the 
throng 
There sometimes is intolerance of wrong : 
The crowd may be too many for us. 

Inspector. — None 

Need fear — ^you'll muster three or four to one. 
And Might makes Right — whoever dares begin, 
Down OB his chatter sharp ! and '^ run him in / " 
This is your charge — prompt measures are the best — 
You ^ run him in J* haurd swearing does the rest \ 

{Exeunt^ to act accordingly i 



THE PRESS TO THE RESCUE I 



The PcUl Mall Gazette, in its announcement of the reprieve 
of Fanny Oliver, said a great deal in a few words, '' The Go- 
vernment," our intelligent contemporary observed, ''does not 
doubt her sanity *, but it does doubt whether she actually com* 
nutted the murder for which she was tried. Therefore Mr. 
Bruce has determined that fttie shall suffer penal servitude for 
life for that offence." 

This is precisely the state of the case : Fanny Oliver is not to 
be hung, because there is a doubt about her guilt ; but Mr. 
Bruce seems to think that if he lets off the extreme penalty of 
the law, it is as much as circumstances warrant The compro* 
mtse is absurdly illogical ; indeed, it is more than this, it is un- 
just and un-English. We therefore trust that the Press, to the 
e£forts of which the commutation of the capital sentence is en- 
tirely due, will stni further exert its influence to prevent a woman 



(probably entirely innocent) from being incarcerated'for the'rest 
of her days, simply because it is agreed on all hands that she is 
not guilty enough to be hung. Mr. Bruce may be happy in the 
possession of an elastic conscience, and may have shelved the 
matter indefinitely as far as he is concerned ; but he is mis- 
taken in the supposition that the public will be satisfied if the 
case rests where it now does. What Fanny Oliver has a right 
to, is full justice, not small mercy ; and we trust that her claim to 
this may eventually prevail. 



''THE RAILROAD TO RUIN^' 
''BAD FORM, OH, SIRr 



[It is with deep regret that we analyze Mr. Boucicault's new 
piece of weird nonsense at Drury Lane. The lessee, actors, 
and audience have our heartfelt sympathy.] 

Part I.— How the First Act was Made ! 

Take a few second-rate, middle-aged, minor-theatre trage- 
dians, and call them the " Oxford eight." Let them perform a 
few vulgar antics in front of a badly-painted scene. Mix with 
these eight second-rate, middle-aged, minor-theatre tragedians 
a sprinkling of mild, imcertain, and nervous " walking ladies," 
with whom let them take low-bred lover's liberties. Add an 
old incident from a worn-out Surrey melodrama, a comic actor 
from an East-end theatre, and Mr. Barrett in tne character of 
a mumbling imbecile and clerical buffoon. Season with Bouci- 
caultian commonplace, and serve up hot inawdl "papered" 
house. 

Part II.— How the Second Act was Cooked ! ! 

Take the weakest, most middle-age(!, and most stilted of 
the second-rate minor-theatre tragedians (whom you have called 
the " Oxford eight "), and dress him like a music-hall singer, in a 
blue coat lined with yellow ; then let him go to the dogs in a 
lime-lighted scene, composed chiefly of dull vice and insipid 
Victona-gallery sentiment. Flavour with snobbish twaddle, 
spoken by a burlesque actress got up in a light wig and black 
trousers, and mix, as before, with Boucicaultian commonplace. 

Part III.— How the Third Act was Mixed ! ! ! 

Take a chapter out of a third-rate French novel, and mix up 
with it the weakest, most middle-aged, and most stilted of the 
second-rate minor-theatre tragedians (whom you have called the 
" Oxford eight "), and dress him in a loud boating costume. 
Serve him up in this absurd "get up" at a grotesque evening 
party given m an old ball-room scene, once a feature in the 
" Great CityP Flavour with a good deal of questionable 
morality and an insupportable load of Boucicaultian common- 
place. 

Part IV.— How the Fourth Act was Dished 111! 

Take the weakest, most middle-aged, and most stilted of the 
eight second-rate minor-theatre tragedians (whom you have 
cded the " Oxford eight "), and put him (still wearing a loud 
boating costume) in a sponging house, situated in the heart of 
London. Let him be rescued thence by eight plebeian- 
looking " supers," got up in light blue jackets (call them the 
" Cambridge eight ") at seven o'clock in the morning. Make 
your villains commit a clumsily contrived forgery, and hand 
them over to the police.- Wind up with a poorly painted scene 
ctf the River at Barnes Bridge ; introduce two utterly ridiculous 
pasteboard boats, manned with sixteen unsteady and jerky paste- 
board puppets, and flavour with derisive roars of laughter from 
the audience ; add two pasteboard steamboats, with obtrusive 
chimney<» and vague paddle-wheels, and flavour as before with 
derisive roars of laughter from the audience. Drop the curtain 
quickly, and drown the laughter and hisses of the audience with 
loud music from the orchestra. Give the mess a meaningless 
title, and puff it largely in gigantic posters on the hoardings, and 
long advertisements over the " leaders " in the morning news- 
papers. 

Imperial Logic — The Ministry is solely responsible to the 
Emperor ; the Emperor is the nation : therefore the Ministry 
is solely responsible to the nation. 
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THE WEEK. 



Theatrical managers, as a rule, lead oflf with their tnimp 
cards at the commencement of the season. Mr. Vining, how- 
ever, has played the oddest trick of all. He has kept in every 
one of his Aces till August ! 

The Oberland is again claiming its victims. " Give a man 
enough rope and he will hang himself;'' so the saying at 
present has it ^^ Give him too little and he will dash himself 
to pieces," is what it is coming to. 

M. Pic, the celebrated Editor of the Etendard, has, it seems, 
relieved his employers of 700,000 francs. Will our Parisian 
neighbours mind, therefore, in future borrowing only half of 
that very ugly English word they have latterly taken from us 1 
Let us mutuaUy henceforth talk of le Pic-pocket, 

Mr. James Henry Parker, the great antiquarian, has come 
forward, in a characteristic letter, to aid the cause of " Mosaics 
and Mr. Layard.** We hope that these extremely creditable 
efforts of Dr. Salviati to restore one of the arts which is capable 
of producing ornamentation at once cheap, beautiful, and durable, 
will receive the encouragement which they deser\'e. We know 
the English, as a nation, hate colour, but we hope that they 
may be got to look more favourably on it when they find that it 
is possible to blend colours hannoniously, and to attain gaiety 
without vulgarity. 



AN ADMIRALTY HOAX. 



Mr. Childers, though unremitting in his attention to the 
duties of his office, appears to take very few people into his con- 
fidence reearding his personal intentions. It was known some 
weeks back that the '* model " First Lord intended to deprive 
the clerks and officials at Chatham Dockyard of their annual 
holidays by refusing to provide substitutes for them during their 
absence at the public expense, but it has only recently trans- 
pired that Mr. Childers himself intends to forego his vacation. 
It is a fact, however, that in his self-sacrificing devotion to his 
country's service Mr. Childers will accompany Admiral Sir 
Sydney Dacres with the Channel Fleet, and will undergo the 
terror and hardships of a cruise in the Mediterranean during 
the autumn months. It is understood that in case the First Lord 
should break down under the severe task he has imposed upon 
himsdf^ he will be accompanied by his son, who is nimself an 
officer in tlie Royal Navy, and other members of his family, who 
will be on the spiot in case anything should happen to him ; but 
we trust that the serious apprehensions Mr. Childers evidently 
holds r^^rding his health may be ill-foimded, and that he may 
return to his work at the Admiralty in a couple of months time 
none the worse for his cruise with the flying squadron. If such 
should not be the case, however, and Mr. Childers, on his return 
to town, should need medical treatment, he no doubt would, in 
the same noble spirit of self-sacrifice, have himself conveyea to 
Haslar Naval Hospital, into the arrangements of which institu- 
tion he might make himself thoroughly acquainted ; and should 
any of the little Childers's have caught the measles at Naples, 
or some such pestilent port that the fleet may have visited, 
their papa would no doubt allow them to accompany him, in 



order that the capabilities of the Naval Hospital in all its 
branches might be thoroughly tested. 

But to be serious. It is scarcely wise of Mr. Childers, when 
he is really himself taking a very pleasant and inexpensive 
holidav, while he is depriving others of a few weeks' immunity 
from tneir work, to pretend that he is making a sacrifice to the 
public sendee. The public do not care whether or not he accom- 
panies the fleet to the Mediterranean, but when the fact becomes 
Icnown that he does not go alone, they will have a very decided ob- 
jection to his taking his family with him at the public expense. 
That things like this have happened before there is not a doubt, for 
only a few weeks back an iron-clad man-of-war took Sir Edward 
Lugard, the Under Secretary-of-State, from London to Margate ! 
There may, or may not be, great harm in the Admiralty authorities 
utilizing Her Majesty's ships for private purposes ; but we do not 
hesitate at once, and beforehand, to cry down the cant in which 
Mr. Childers has been indulging concerning the pleasant trip 
which he has planned for his vacation. He won't be wanted on 
board the Channel Fleet, and will only be in everyone's way. 



A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 



Mr. CowasJee Jehangheer Readymonev, Companion of 
the Star of India, and a wealthy Parsee gentleman, resident in 
Bombay, has just contributed a drinking fountain to the Broad 
Walk in Regent's Park. Beyond stating that the fountain was 
opened by the Princess Mary of Cambridge last week, we have 
nothing to remark ; for when we hear that Mr. Readymoney, 
though hitherto unknown in England, has in India contributed 
more than ;£ 100,000 to local charities, to say nothing of his hav- 
ing built two hospitals and a lunatic asylum, any fun that we 
could make out of his name would be in sad taste indeed. We 
therefore simply chronicle the event, and add Mr. Cowasjee 
Jehangheer Readymoney to that list of nobly munificent gentle- 
men with whose names every Englishman should be pleasantly 
familiar. 



THE DANCE 01 DEATH. 



Another dreadful death on the Alps ! When will common 
sense and common humanity interfere to prevent these acts of 
insane folly and wicked temerity ? Year after year young men 
lose their Uves, simply because they are allowea to indulge what 
is really a spirit of bravado and excessive vanity. No really 
great or good end, no scientific or useful purpose is served by 
these dangerous ascents of snow mountains. All the beauties 
of Alpine scenery, all the beauties of Alpine vegetation, can be 
seen perfectly from points where there is little or no danger. 
A more silly, useless, ignoble mania than this for cutting holes 
in walls of snow and ice, and climbing up them, at the imminent 
risk of your life, it is impossible to conceive. Life is too serious 
a trust to be thrown away on such barren folly. What would 
be thought of a man whose idea of amusement was running up 
and down the parapet of Waterloo Bridge, or climbing up 
church steeples, or running in and out among the carriages in a 
crowded thoroughfare? Yet these amusements are quite as 
useful and rational as climbing up snow peaks merely to find 
they are made of snow. If researches in geology require that 
these dangerous heights shall be explored, let properly quah- 
fied persons do so with proper precautions. A convention with 
Switzerland for the suppression of these Alpine climbers would 
be one of the best treaties that we could conclude. It may be 
very exciting and very exhilarating to put nothing but a slip of 
the foot between you and death ; but there are plenty of causes 
in this world to which, if human life be devoted, it can accom- 
plish great and good deeds, which shall live on the lips and in 
the hearts of men long after the memory of these Alpme heroes 
shall have passed away. Other journals may think it consistent 
with their duty to encourage these annual suicides ; we shall 
never miss an opportunity of raising our voice against the un- 
profitable destruction of the most solemn trust which is given 
to man, his life. 

The Great Restoration.^To Mr. Boucicault belongs the 
honour of restoring to Drury Lane its old character, in one 
sense at least. In times gone by, the Phrynes of Drury Lane 
were the theme of loose song and errotic lyrics. Formosa is 
worthy company in every respect for these demi-goddesses. 
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{(Oonthmed from page 64.) 

XIII. 

" Oh ! Plucked am II" said Mr. Squigsby when he had read 
the Secretary's note conveying to him this pleasing intelligence. 
" m soon see about that. I'll appeal to the Judges. I'll in- 
struct counsel to support my answers, and attack the questions. 
I'll kick up a pretty dust." 

And he began to do so ; but the dust he kicked up became 
rather more hurtful to himself than to anyone else. Mr. Squigsby 
possessed that invaluable instinct to the legal mind of knowing 
when to stop. He would threaten, he would bully ; but, at the 
first indication of his getting the worst of it, he would pull up 
instantly. So it was now. He saw that he should be convicted 
of copying. Flibber's answers and his own were identical, and, 
what was worse, they were identically wrong, — and there was the 
evidence of the Beadle. He, therefore, satisfied his feelings by 
declining to pay one farthing to his unfortunate Coach, and 
issuing a writ against Flibber for the money he had lent him. 
" It's entirely their fault I didn't get through," said Mr. 
Squigsby, " and they shall suffer for it — a couple of prigs — and 
so shall somebody suffer for it when I do get through. I believe 
the Government have arranged matters so that it shall be as 
difficult and maddening to become a lawyer as possible. Look 
at the awful expense, and the time, and the work It's intended, 
no doubt, as an encouragement. I'll have my reward when I do 
get through. If I am to be considered as a chartered brigandi 
5iey shan't be disappointed, I promise them." 

With this soothing reflection he this time set to work in 
earnest, and under the direction of a grinding young barrister of 
sixty-five, who had his chambers in a cellar, and who made Mr. 
Scjuigsby pay in advance, he soon made rapid progress in the 
science of the law as affected by Examinations. The conse- 
quence of this well-directed industry being that within a couple 
of terms from the time he had met with his rejection, he had 
the satisfaction of swearing all sorts of oaths at Westminster, 
preparatory to his signing the Rolls, and being admitted as an 
attorney and solicitor. 

As for poor Flibber, he never recovered from his rejection, 
and never went up again. The money his parents had spent 
for his articles was lost, and the time he had passed under 
them was lost. He found, like hundreds of others, he hated the 
law, and everything connected with it, just as he had completed 
his education in it. Providentially, he liked comic singing 
better, and the quasi lawyer soon became a distinguished orna- 
ment to the music-hall stage, and every night now drives his 
brougham about London for a " turn " at ten different music 
halls, where he warbles five different songs at each " turn," in 
appropriately fantastic costumes, and with boisterous choruses. 

XIV. 

It was onlv a few weeks after Mr. Squigsby had been en- 
rolled — and he was still at Mr. Slicker's office — when one 
morning Topps, the out-o'-door clerk, rushed into his presence. 

" O Sir ! nave you heard ? Mr. Slicker, Sir ?" 

" What of him ?" said Mr. Squigsby. 

''He has had a seizure. Sir !" 

" A seizure I" said Mr. Squigsby. " At whose suit ?" 

" O Sir ! not at the suit of anybody particular — not a legal 
seizure, sir — ^but a fit." 

" A fit !" said Mr. Squigsby—" that all ? You frightened me. 
I thought he might have been arrested, or that the sheriffs had 
come in." 

" No, Sir. He had a seizure last night They say if he has 
another he can't get over it, but he'U get his immediate dis- 
charge." 

"Well," said Mr. Squigsby, "that's better than being ad- 
journed sifie die. I thought he was breaking up. I'll go and 
see him." 

He went and saw him. He found Mr. Slicker had been 
ordered to retire from all active participation in business for the 
future. There was but one thmg to be done — a partnership. 
The arrangements didn't take long to perfect They were ex- 
tremely favourable to Mr. Sc|uigsby — ^more favourable than they 
wotdd have been had Mr. Slicker possessed the power to discuss 
the subject or to oppose the terms which his ex-cleik determined 



should be accepted. In a few more days the brass plates on the 
different offices had all to be altered. They were enlarged in 
size ; and an admiring public had now the opportunity of read- 
ing upon them, "Messrs. Slicker and Squigsby, Soli- 
citors." ^ 

XV. 

In this new and exalted position, Mr. Squigsby did not allow 
the grass to grow under his feet He commenced by " winding 
up " the affairs which were in Slicker's hands alone, so as to 
put everything straight ; and well and expeditiously he did 
It, to his own particular profit and comfort. What a quantity of 
business he found Slicker had neglected ! What a muddle 
everything was in ! What compromises were effected with 
those unfortunates whose matters were found to have got into 
such inextricable confusion that it was impossible to discover 
what moneys had been received on their account, and what was 
in hand to their credit, and how glad the unfortunates were to 
find that they would receive anything at all out of the chaotic 
jumble of accounts I And how satisfied Mr. Squigsby was to 
get rid of the unfortunates in questioh under any circumstances, 
and how the balance at his bankers increased ! And then, what 
an onslaught he made upon the clients ! The new firm was 
coming into operation ; the affairs of the old business must be 
wound up. It was imperative. What bills of costs were made 
out and sent out, and cheques for the amount asked for at once 
— all, too, in the interest of poor old Mr. Slicker, who had had 
" a seizure ! " What writs were issued to enforce poor old Mr. 
Slicker's requirements ! How the fresh costs accumulated in 
suing for the old costs ! How men were sold up, thrown into 
prison, made bankrupt, and outlawed, and all for poor old Mr. 
Slicker and his costs ! He was being wound up ; and so well 
did the new firm of " Slicker and Squigsby " wind up old Mr. 
Slicker, that it was almost impossible to decide when it was over 
who had made the most money out of the transaction, — poor 
old Mr. Slicker, Mr. Squigsby, or the partnership firm of 
" Slicker and Squigsby." To a man in business, perhaps the best 
way to understand what he is worth, and, having ascertained 
that, to be put into possession of his fortune — speaking para- 
doxically, is to die. The next best way is to be " wound up," 
and the best way to be " wound up " is to take a partner. Mr. 
Squigsby effectually " wound up " Mr. Slicker, and had enriched 
himself considerably by the operation. 

XVI. 

" Gents,— I am dirickted by my missus, who is very ill with 
bad breath and can't go upstairs, to ask you to come and maJce 
her will Come to-day at two o'clock, and you are to bring all 
the things to do it with. The baker's man has recommended you. 
My missus is Mrs. Rigsworth, and she lives at No. 6 Metal 
Court, Golden Square. Knock three times loud, as missus can 
scarcely breathe, and I am suffering from pains in the head. — 
Yours obediently, Sarah Tomkinson. 

" To Messrs. Slicker and Squigsby." 

This was one of the letters that Mr. Squigsby had just 
opened 

" Topps," said Mr. Squigsby, " ^\'ho's this old woman ? has 
she ever been here 1 " 

" No, Sir ! " 

" I wish the baker's man would mind his own business," said 
Mr. Squigsby. " I shan't go. Some talkative old woman who has 
got £,100 to leave, and thinks it a million. Besides, there's that 
adjournment at Marlborough street to attend to-day. Write and 
say I can't come." 

" Counsel is instructed in the prosecution, Sir, and I'll see to 
that," said Mr. Topps. " Perhaps you had better run round, 
Sir, and see what it is." 

" Very well," said Mr. Squigsby, " give me the things." 

" The things " consisted of some sheets of foolscap, some pens, 
some ink, some red tape, some sealing-wax, and some envelopes. 

" I shall make short work of it," said Mr. Squigsby, as he 
went out. " I shan't be long." 

XVII. 

Metal Court was a paved court, and No. «6 was a respect- 
able sort of private house, which was more than could be said 
for its companion houses. It was one of those houses which are 
so often found in the poorest districts, maintaining its re- 
spectability with a sort of freehold pride, surrounded by small 
shops let out as weekly tenements. It looked additionally 
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distinguished and conservative by comparison with its neigh- 
bours. All the blinds were down. Mr. Squigsby knocked three 
times. He waited No answer. He swore, and knocked again. 
The door was opened by an old female servant. He was shown 
into the parlour— an old lady was lying upon the sofa. She was 




you to make my wilL" 

Mr. Squigsby ducked, and made his preparations. He sat 
down and spread out his papers with a loud rustling noise — 
sucked his pen— dipped it m the ink, and then said — 

" You are a widow, Mrs. Rigsworth ? " 

" I am, Sir,'' said the old lady. 

" It is usual, in the first instance, to ask of what your property 
consists, and the amount it represents." 

" The amount it represents," said the old lady, " is what I do 
not exactly know ; but I can say that it certainly is not less 
than ;£8o,ooa" 

Mr. Squigsby gave a great start, dropped his pen, looked 
steadily at the old lady for a few seconds, and then in his 
sweetest tones, and with a beaming smile, added, " I am all 
attention, madam ! " 

[To be continued, — Commenced in No, 116.) 



TRIAL BY ''DAILY TELEGRAPH:' 



Mrs. Fanny Oliver, condemned to death for the murder of 
her husband under most aggravated circumstances, has been 
reprieved. This is the woman who made such a wild and sen- 
sational speech in court, which to us seemed eminently charac- 
teristic of guilt. She afterwards wrote a letter, full of nauseous 
expressions of piety and quotations from the prison hymn book. 
This letter was published by the press, very unwisely, we think. 
If it is horrible Uiat a crowd shomd watch the contortions of a 
dying criminal, it is scarcely less so that the religious contor- 
tions of the condemned should be made public ; for it is calcu- 
lated to produce as debasing an effect on the moral nature of 
the people as public executions. Nothing appears to us more 
revolting than these extravagant rhapsodies of creatures on the 
point of death : if they are sincere, they never should be made 
public ; if they are not sincere, that hypocrisy and gross vanity, 
so often found to lie at the root of crime, cannot be better en- 
couraged than by publishing these compositions in the public 
journals. The "cock-sure" manner m which the authors 
announce their intention of being saved, their monstrous affec- 
tation of magnanimous forgiveness of everybody, their canting 
commendation of their friends to the Divine keeping, all com- 
bine to bring religion into ridicule and contempt The "edifying " 
end which so many of our worst criminals make, according to 
the papers, is likely to act as an incentive to rather than a 
deterrent trom crime. To teach persons that they can pass in 
a few days from a state of hardened crime and degrading vice 
to a state of sainted fervour and profound piety is to teach them 
neither religion nor morality. 



VERY COMPLIMENTARY t 



The Rev. Mr. Irvine, a gentleman of Orange proclivities, in 
an address to his congregation, has certainly entered fully into 
the spirit of the suggestion he submits to " the Orangemen and 
Protestants of Great Britain." Mr. Irvine concludes his address 
thus : — 

" By those who professed to be your leaders you have been 
shamefully deceived ! — one leader only excepted ; and. as a 
compliment to that leader, worthily deserved by him, and as a 
lasting testimonial to our repudiation of the others, I propose 
that we all subscribe to a statue to the right honourable and 
right truly noble^ the Earl of Derby ; and I propose that the 
most eminent painter we can procure be employed to paint his 
likeness, taken as he left the House of Peers on learning the 
ignoble compromise of the Bill, and that an engraving of the 
same be taken to adorn the walls of every true Protestant in 
Great Britain." 

As Lord Derby is proverbially a very good-natured nobleman, 
there is no reason to doubt that if Mr. Irvine's plan is carriea 
out, his Lordship will submit himself to be modelled and painted 
to his admirer's heart's content. But we think it is rather too 



much to expect that on each occasion he may give the artist a 
sitting he should be called upon to assume the expression he 
had on his face as he left the House of Lords on the eventM 
evening alluded to. In point of fact, however, it is not very 
likely that an old politician like Lord Derby would, on a party 
defeat, assume the diabolical expression with which Mr. Irvine 
credits him ; but, supposing even that on this exceptional occa- 
sion Lord Derby did look, as well as felt, a little put out, it is 
too much to expect that he should permit an ugly likeness of 
himself " to adorn the walls of every true Protestant home in 
Great Britain." We do not suppose that at his time of life 
Lord Derby is given to care very much for appearances of any 
kind ; but we think that, without being accused of undue vanity, 
his Lordship might reasonably object to being painted looking 
his worst by the most eminent artist his admirers are able to 
enlist into their service. 



A GOLDEN RULE. 



The Foundling Hospital is, as everybody knows, a very 
excellent institution, and an institution moreover which enjoys 
a very liberal amount of charitable bequests. It is therdfore 
more the pity that the authorities of the hospital should do their 
best to disgust us by grasping for even more than they receive. 
It appears from the statement of a Scotch clei^yman who 
attended the service at the Foundling Chapel a few Sundays 
back, that on his putting a penny into the plate held at the door 
as the congregation dispersed, he was rudely informed by an 
official that " No coppers were taken." It is difficult to believe 
that this refusal of small offerings can be an authorised rule of 
the establishment, but if it proves to be so, it will do much to 
divert the donations of wealthier benefactors from an institution 
which possesses nothing but the prestige of a mission of a 
nature once really charitable, as a claim on the sympathy of 
the public. 

AN INANE INNOVATION. 



Mr. Ingram has been long enough one of the metropolitan 
police magistrates to know what is due to his position ; and it is, 
therefore, with as much surprise as regret that we find that he, 
too, has been indulging in those laughter-provoking witticisms 
which are very much ue fashion just now in the police courts. 
A few days ago, at the Wandsworth Police Court, a butcher was 
summoned by his housekeeper for assault, and, amongst other 
points in the unfortunate woman's evidence, she declared that 
she had a bump on her head, caused by her master's violence. 
This bump Mr. Ineham was inquisitive to inspect, so he made 
the woman remove ner chignon and submit the excrescence to 
his inspection, amidst roars of merriment Mr. Ingham re- 
marked that he thought it was a case perhaps of injured feeling, 
but he was then satisfied that the complainant had received sub- 
stantial injuries, so he fined the defendant forty shillings and 
the cost of the summons. We are at a loss to understand why 
the worthy magistrate refused to bcdieve the woman on her oath, 
and subjected her to a great personal indignity in order to be 
convinced of her truthfulness. But if he considered the exhibi- 
tion of her injuries actuall^r necessary to the ends of justice, the 
operation of inspection might have been performed in a more 
decent and gentle manner. We are averse to all "scenes" in 
courts of any kind, but such things will occasionally occur in 
the best regulated establishments. This is no reason, however, 
that magistrates should indulge in a vulgar practical joke for the 
sake of the " great laughter" their waggery provokes from the 
appreciative underlings who surround the Bench. 



BOOKS RECEIVED^ 



Library Edition of the Works of W. M. Thackeray. Vol 
XXII. Smith, Elder, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 1869. 

The Religion of the World; Elli^s Poems; Booth's Life of 
Robert Owen. 

Errata. — In leading article, " The Irish Vampire," of last 
week, pas^e 55, 2nd column, line 22, for " if^ read " «." Line 
42, after "^rir" insert comma. Page 56, ist column, line 16, 
for ''hatefnr read ''baneful."* 

* Will be reviewed in our next 
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A WORD OUT OF SEASON I 



So London is empty at last ! " Not a soul in town, Sir," 
observes Bucksby as he meets me in Pall Mall ; and from his 
point of view he is about right. Indeed, both I and Bucksby, 
when wc do meet, express mutual surprise and astonish- 
ment at the fact that we both absolutely are still in town, for we 
each assume a devout and earnest belief in that social creed 
that, at the close of the Session, banishes metropolitan humanity 
to the moors, the sea, the continent, — anywhere, provided only 
it bury itself beyond the limits of the post-office districts. Such 
a thorough and abject bigot on the subject is Bucksby, that I 
know when he saw me on the steps of my Club he made a 
frantic but unsuccessful effort to turn up into Carlton terrace, and 
so avoid a fatal rencontre. He is perfectly conscious of the fact 
that the critne de la cHine^ to which both he and I, of course, be- 
long, has no more right, at this time of the year, on the pavement 
in St James's, than the Lord Chancellor has on the woolsack at 
St. Stephen's. Only some great catastrophe or striking eccen- 
tricity courd account for either breach of decorum. So Bucksby 
and I humbug each other, though he knows well enough that I 
am waiting for my quarterly cheque before I can think of 
stirring, while he (I heard it from am intimate friend) has not 
the remotest idea of leaving 117, Leamington Square, S.W.,this 
autumn. Not that he is not enjoying a change, but it is one 
rather of aspect than of air. Bucksby just now is living at the 
back of the house, with all the blinds drawn and shutters up in 
the front. As he cannot move it is the only little tribute of 
respect he can pay to the prevailing sentiment of his set. The 
dr^s, the mere refuse of society, stagnates in town at this time 
of year, and the world, that is, that portion of it only in which 
existence is possible, is away bathing, climbing, sketching, 
shooting, lounging, gambling, fooling, growling everywhere and 
anywhere all over Europe. Yes, most of us get our holiday and 
our " outing," even if it be merely a twenty-four hours' affair, of 
which a good nine are spent^ in running all the way to some- 
where and all the way back, for half-a-crown, in a cattle van ! 
That is the mechanic's and the small tradesman's idea of loco- 
motive elysium, and I dare say, when nothing better is to be 
got, it is by no means bad at the price. For the middle class, 
it hoc genus omne^ that is, from the Government clerk with six 
hundred a year and a family, down to the well-to-do shop- 
keeper, there is an extensive and enticing choice. There is tlie 
perfect ton of Margate, or, if fashion be less than fresh air the 
object in view, there is the retiring beauty of Southend or the 
majestic sweep of the old Bay of Heme. 



In a word, there are now-a-days so many channels of com- 
munication open in all directions, that there are really com- 
paratively few of the humbler members of society who cannot 
manage to get away from the smoke and stir of London for a 
few short days, or, at least, for a few pleasant hours. We rich 
ones make for the Alps, or turn our aristocratic steps wherever 
invitation or inclination may lead us. The mass who ape our 
peculiarities, take, on the whole, pretty good care of themselves. 
Yet, with all this, there is a vast substratum of society that 
never gets any change at all. The very poor I The inmates of dirty 
lanes and crowded alleys, the race of the semi-heathen, the neg- 
lected, degraded, forgotten London poor ! I do not mean to say 
that among them the minister of religion never comes. On the con- 
trary, they know the sound of that very consoling voice, and can 
tell you the shape of those most comforting and satisfyir^j tracts. 
But for all this they are miserably degraded. They ^re, in a 
sense, the legitimate answer to the luxury above. iTJieyare the 
price paid by society for its abandoned' surfeit! ■ If there were 
not quite so much needless and reckless' squanderihgin nigh 
places, there would not be so much hopeless and hapless misery 
in low. And now I trust you see whence these r^ections sprjng. 
It is the general rush of everyone who .can quit. thSe'hSg city, the 
general cry for fresh air and holiday, the universal body and 
mind restorative process, that suggests those who itevdr move, 
who never ask, and who fade and wither away prematurely in 
the unchanging squalor and poison .of poverty .and' -sickness. 
The death-rate rises, but there is no escaping the' tide.' It 
may sweep on with its fatal waters of destruction, but 
there is no flight here. Crowded and hustled into dark 
comers, stifled in suffocating garrets, housed more like the 
brutes, it may be with a malignant fever raging among them 
— there lie our poorest poor. Think for a moment, my dear Lord 
Flinterden, as you pass a really harsh judgment on the bouquet 
of that Cabinet wine, and quit that elegant continental re- 
past to take an evening stroll up the delicious Rhine valley — 
think, I say, of the poor creatures dying in your great capital 
for the want of a little clean water, through lack of a little un- 
poisoned air ! Sniff up the scent of a thousand flowers and 
refresh yourself. Ponder on the lot of those who, from year's 
end to yearns end, are buried away in the filthy gloom of grimy 
streets, and to whom the sight of a green hedgerow would be 
as a foretaste of Paradise itself. Think, I say, of how you 
have lived out the season, the very close of which has added 
fresh misery to the miserable homes of many, in taking away 
their one mainstay, work ; — think, as you scatter your sovereigns 
about Europe, and grumble, in national pride, at the very luxu- 
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ries they procure you, think of how much you have personally 
done this year to lessen the misery to which I now direct your 
attention ! I do not ask you how much you have subscribed to 
this society and to that when its agents have bored you for 
your name. A rich Englishman is a subscribing animal. What 
I do ask you is, how far these social ulcers have touched your 
heart ? Well, it is true I cannot expect you to see that every 
poor man in London gets change of air : that is Utopian, at 
least in the year 1869. What I do expect, and those who, like 
you, who have the means at their command, is to be personally 
up and doing, with a view that you will at least give to every 
honest working Englishman a decent home, clean water, and 
pure air ; that you will save him from the now almost inevitable 
infamy of bringing up his children in the grossest immorality) 
and give him at least a chance of living a life that will not be 
a disgrace to the nation and an eternal reproach to yourself. 
Remember, in these days even philanthropy pays a dividend of 
five per cent ! For once, then, be magnificent, and say that 
you are contented with that wretched remuneration ; I know 
there are better things — to wit, big hotels and music-hall 
companies ! But, believe me, you will enjoy your own holiday 
more, — yes, even the bouquet of that Steinberger^ — if you arc 
doing something, I do not say mucky but somethings for your 
suffering and down-trodden poor. 



LA-ING THE DUST I 



We are told that at the recent meetine of the Brighton Rail- 
way Company, Mr. Laing " spoke hopefuUy " of its prospects. 
Alluding to the prevalence of accidents and catastrophes, the 
worthy gentleman observed, in defence of the directors, that 
they did not^ as it was erroneously supposed, deliberate over 
and plan colhsions for the purpose of destroying human life* 
'* Some writers in the public prints," so Mr. Lamg is reported to 
have said, *' seemed to think that the directors of railwav com- 
panies took a delight in annoying the public ; ^ but he is also 
reported to have given a very emphatic and really cheering 
denial to so murderous a supposition. He went on to remark 
that " the contrary was the tact, and he might say that nothing 
annoyed the directors more than an accident to any one on their 
railway.** 

This is very assuring. In these days of gross neglect, ending 
in frightful destruction to human life, it is a satisfaction to know 
that Uie Brighton directors, at all events, are touchy on the 
point, and are upset — even '* annoyed.** when a dozen or so 
victims are sacrificed on their very well-intentioned line. His 
conclusion, however, is far from satisfactory. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the directors were most anxious to prevent them, 
*' he feared that with a large number of trains ana a laige num- 
ber of signals they could not always expect to avoid accidents.** 
And this is where we must join issue with Mr. Laing. The 
" annoyance ** of a body of directors at death and destruction 
we can understand, especially when we take into consideration 
the heavy damages frequently awarded to the miserable sur- 
vivors. A general recognised liability to accident in conse- 
quence of badly managed traffic and defective signalling we 
cannot understand. A boiler may burst or an embankment 
give way, but never ought a couple of trains to run into each 
other. On the present system, as now practised on the Metro- 
politan line, a collision becomes simply impossible, and any in- 
vestigation into the origin of all accidents of this class will show 
a culpable negligence of the most obvious precautions on the 
part of those to whom the safety of the train has been entrusted. 
Some one wrote to the Times the other week to say that absolutely 
from a ^eat central terminus like Euston square, one of the 
chief trams of the day, the eleven a.m., started twenty minutes 
late. Now, all we have got to say on the subject is this. When 
a train is started deliberately in this fashion — ^that is, with capa- 
bilities for throwing into dangerous confusion the whole business 
of the line as it proceeds on its way, everyone connected with 
its departure ought to be prosecuted for a misdemeanour, and 
imprisoned without option of a fine. This would save not only 
the sensitive directors, but the helpless public, a good deal of 
unnecessary annoyance. 



DIRT AND DECENCY. 



Unwash*d through all my life I've been,— 
And dirt is dirt auhough unseen, — 
Were it not better to be clean ? 

Advertisements around my door 
Suggest Sea Bathing, by the score : 
And I feel dirtier than before ! 

Compell'd by sanitary laws 

Hot Fashion all along our shores 

Opes her aristocratic pores :• 

Obedient to such pleasant rule 
Blue blood can keep its pulses cool. 
And flounder in secluded pool 

Ariston Hudor you assert ? 
But Poverty can thrive unhurt 
In life-long livery of dirt ! 

And Selfishness adopts the plan 
Towards us to hinder, where she can. 
What is amphibious in man 1 

Dare we invade the public stream, 
How Indignation grasps the theme. 
And covers foolscap by the ream. 

To teach the vagabond he hath 
No earthly right to want a bath, 
Or dress upon the towing-path ! 

Aquatic Villas murm'rine '' fie !** 
Invoke in print with loud outcry 
The sacrea name of Decency ! 

But what are we poor souls to do, — 
This grimy crowd that never knew 
The daily lux*ry of the few ? 

True, on my head I turn at will 

The pump's invigorating chill : 

But, thus half washed, I'm dirty still ! 

Nor find I rise to make me clean 

Deus ex machind — I mean 

The god of some sea-side machine. 

Nor money spent in prompt endeavour 

Links of the dirty past to sever, 

And wash me,— Better Late than Never I 



A FOUR-WHEELED PHCENIX. 



There is no understanding the London General Omnibus 
Company. A short time ago,bdbre the Metropolitan Railway was 
in working order, and the omnibuses had the passengers all to 
themselves, onmibus shares were down, and the Company's reserve 
fund had to be squeezed dry to produce a nominal dividend of 
7\ per cent. Now, however, when the streets are drained by 
the new line of railway from Brompton to Westminster, and 
the onmibuses would be perfectly justified in giving up in de- 
spair, the Company pubhshes its report and pays its shareholders 
a dividend at tne rate of 6 J per cent per annum. For our part 
we see no reason why with a little luaicious management, both 
railway and omnibuses should not be made to pay ; but it is a 
little startling to find that the omnibuses which seemed to be <m 
their last legs (or rather wheels) a year ago, are, now that a 
crushing counter-infiuence has cropped up, well and doin^. 
Perhaps it is only one more instance of the trueism that there is 
never any harm in wholesome competition. 



Funny Thing to Sav to Mr. Calcraft.— •' I dwi^t care 
a hang for you.*'--{'^s ^ >)o^ exactly brilliant, but it shows signs 
of latent pathos. — Ed. Tom.] 
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BY THE VERY SAD SEA WAVES. 



^ those people who have not already left London must have 
become by tnis time frantic to get away, it may not be out of 
place to offer to those who contemplate a trip to a watering- 
place within a moderate distance of town, the following state- 
ment setting forth the leading features and principal attractions 
of half-a-dozen of the most popular of our seaside resorts which 
are just now drawing off the cream of Bayswater and the flower of 
Bloomsbury from our deserted city. No doubt the counter at- 
tractions of the places we name will make it difficult for the in- 
tending holiday-maker to arrive at a decision as to where he 
will go ; but we may as well point out that of course a visit to 
any of the below-named towns is much more enjoyable and 
pleasant than a trip to Brittany, a fortnight on the Rhine, or 
even a short tour in Switzerland, especially when it is clearlv un- 
derstood that, as a rule, the expense of staying in England is not 
more than double that of going abroad However, here is our 
list, which speaks for itself : — 

Ramsgate. — A favourite bathin^^ place, supposed to be 
suitable for children. High cltlTs and no shade. Apart- 
ments three guineas a week and upwards. According to 
the Registrar-General's return just published, Ramsgate is 
the most unhealthy spot in Englano, the death-rate for the 
three months ended ike 30Ch of June last having reached 
the proportion of 26*99 in every 1,000 persons. 
Brighton. — Easy of access from town. Good shops and all 
London comforts. Jewish population 25,000 or thereabouts. 
Brighton is celebrated for its fine sea prospect, and the in- 
decency of its bathing. Railway terminus well adapted for 
collisions. 
Hbrne Bay.— The dullest place (but one) in England. Pier 
a mile or so long, but dilapidated and inaccessible. Good 
shingly beach. Butcher's meat, fish, ^gs and butter fresh 
from London twice a week. 
Ryoe. — Patronized by Royalty, and extremely fashionable. 
Apartments from six p^ineas a week. Heat in summer 
terrific. Climate relaxing. Atmosphere muggy. The town 
has, however, a northerly aspect, and is nicely sheltered 
from the sea-breeze. Bathing dangerous. 
Margate. — Fine position. Good bathing at the mouth of the 
town drain. Lodgings a caution. The great resort of 
negro minstrelsy. Considered to be during July and Au- 
gust the most expensive place in England. 
Southend. — Opposite the Nore. Pleasantly divided from the 
mouth of the Thames at low tide by three miles of mud and 
London sewerage. According to the Registrar-General's 
return, Southend is the most healthy of the watering places, 
the death-rate for the three months ended the 30th of June 
last being only 12*99 ^^ i,ooa Southend is at once the 
ugliest and dullest spot in Great Britain. 
Re^y, when we enumerate the beauties and advantages of 
our English sea-side towns,' when, at the same time, we remem- 
ber that Ramsgate is only tvrice as dear as Lucerne, that 
Margate is not more than six times as expensive as Heidelberg, 
and that Southend and Venice, including the cost of getting 
there, are actually only about the same price, it is a marvel to 
us that Mr. Cook finds any votaries of his excursion system. Is 
it that Englishmen are losing their nationality, or that they re- 
fuse to be taken in and done for ? Certain it is, however, that 
the British watering-places are as yet comparatively empty this 
year. 



OC/E BOOKMARKER, 



i 



Grittis Sag^ : ths Story of Gnttis the Strong. Translated 
from the Icelandic by Eviikr Maguusson and William 
Morris. London : F. S. Ellis, King street, Covent garden. 
1869. 

While we are patiently waiting for a second instalment of that 
delightful nosegay of poems, the *^ Earthly Paradise," from Mr. 
Morris, we must thankfully accept this small scrap of his brain 
woriCy though it is only a translation, and only partly from his pen. 
As might be en>ectea, the Icelandic tale is rendered in simple 
musical English prose, with the true flavour of quaint antiquity, 
whicb can only be caught by those who are thoroughly, not 
superficially, acqu^nted with the grand oM English literature. 



Occasional snatches of old Icelandic songs give scope for Mr 
Morris's command over rhyme as well as rhythm. 

We will not enter into the story. We cannot discourse 
learnedly about Icelandic sagas, for a very good reason, that we 
have always been content to treat them as tales, and not as phi- 
lological or ethnolo^cal studies. ^ Grettis the Strong " has all 
the charms of vivid verisimilitude and credulous simplicity, 
which to us constitute the charms of these old tales. 

There is one sentence which we must decidedly object to, as 
seeming vulgar, if it is not so. At page 255 we find : '^ And in 
such wise did Thomatian keep it going till the evening.'' We 
must protest against such a phrase, as jarring on one's artistic 
sense most horribly ; indeed!, the whole of the latter part of the 
tale reads like a modem French novel in antique disguise. It 
is admitted by the translators in the preface to be very inappro- 
priate, if not unnecessary. Perhaps this feeling led them into 
the error of admitting such a blemish as the above. This book, 
like all which Mr. Ellis issues, is got up with the greatest ele- 
gance and in the best taste. We wish he would publish more. 

The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 

This is a book on a very deep subject, written by one who has 
foundered in the depths thereof. It is an attempt to make a 
compromise between the barest Deism and true Christianity. 
It is an unsuccessful attempt. Such a work as this injures re- 
ligion and does not benefit morality. Much that the writer ad- 
vances is true and just ; but the way to purify the religion of 
man is not by bringing down every aspiration of the soul to the 
level of the human intellect You will not advance truth by de- 
stroying humility and reverence. If men would try and act up 
to the Christian religion, they would find their time better em- 
ployed than in trying to drag it down to their own level. 

Meleta, Poems by Joseph Ellis. London : Basil Montagu 

Pickering. 1869. 

A collection of slight pieces in the main, interesting only to 
friends, but some of which show elegance and refinement of 
thought. Mr. Ellis would have done well to have got a 
stranger to select from his verses those most suitable for publi- 
cation. As it is, he has apparently followed Wordswordi's 
example so far as to publish all he has written, though he often 
writes when he has got nothing to say. There are frequent in- 
stances of the liberty of inverting words, strained far beyond its 
just limits. On page 185 is an " Impromptu " of four lines, which 
msdees us forgive the writer even such ineptice as the "Im- 
promptu " on the opposite page. There is throughout the book 
evidence of a thoroughly good and genial nature. O publishers ! 
wodd you but learn from Mr. Pickering the true deliglTts of a 
margin ! The ocean of pure white is the fit setting for gems of 
all sorts and sizes. We hate Uie miserably narrow margins of 
the present day. 



A BLOOMSBURY BUBBLE, 



Last week a meeting was held to commemorate " the union 
of " Poland, Lithuania, and Ruthenia into one commonwealth 
at the Diet of Lublin in 1596, on the principle of the free with 
the free, of equals with the equals." In the first instance, when 
we read of the affair, it was a matter of pleasurable surprise to us 
that the Russian Government had so far relaxed its rigour as to 
allow such an assembly for such a purpose ; but at the same 
time we trembled for the safety of the promoters of the demon- 
stration, who would, no doubt, sooner or later, we feared, pay 
the penalty of their temerity. We might, however, have spared 
ourselves the trouble of being either surprised or alarmed, for 
it appears that the Council was held at a place where neither 
Russian spies nor Muscovite policemen possess any terrors. 
In other words, the commemoration took place at the Cleveland 
Hall, Fitzroy Square, 

It IS difficult to see the object of the proceedings on the occasion 
in question ; but it is satisfactory to be able to conclude that, 
at all events, if they did no good they certainly did no harm, 
and that the Emperor of All the Russias will not take the 
exuberant nationauty of his absent subjects too much to heart. 
One fact is worth noting,~that Polish refugees in London can 
have very little to do if they waste their time in unavailing and 
unremunerative chatter. 
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" AN OLD SCORE " AND THE « TOMAHA WK:' 



An article entitled " The Tormentor Unmasked ; or, How 
to Pay Off an Old Score," having appeared in the 11 8th number 
of this Journal, in which certain strictures were passed upon 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the author of the drama An Old Score, we beg 
to state that these strictures were directed against him under 
the conviction that he had in the said drama made a gratui- 
tous and personal attack upon the Editor of this paper, and 
had reflected on our connection with the Tomahawk. Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert having since assured us that in writing the piece 
we spoke of, neither ourselves, nor the Tomahawk, nor anyone 
connected with it, entered his mind, and that, directly or in- 
directly, he did not allude to us, we gladly declare that we 
withdraw the said strictures, with an expression of sincere 
regret that we should have misunderstood him. 



THE WEEK. 



Of the ice exported from Norway last year out of a total of 
45,593 tons, England took 44,055. Are not our neighbours jus- 
tified in talking of the frigidity of our national character ? 



Mr. Justice Smith has a very kind heart. A girl of the 
name of Tipper appealed to the Creator the other day, and so 
impressed her judge, that, although to his knowledge she had 
been previously convicted four times, he abstained from visiting 
upon her the severity of penal servitude, and dismissed her to 
prison for eight months — a very light sentence. In spite of 
this clemency, we fear that Tipper's eloquence resembled 
strongly Tupper's poetry — that is to say, it was utter rubbish. 



WHICH IS IT? 



Prince Arthur, before he left Woolwich, is stated to have 
made several valuable presents to those officers and men of the 
Royal Artillery with whom he was associated during his service 
with that corps. The list of gifts is a long one. It begins with 
a gold cup to the mess, includes diamond pins and goblets to 
the officers, watches and pencil cases to the men, and ends with 
a black marble timepiece to the cook. It is pleasant to note 
his Royal Highness's liberality, but we trust that his " presents " 
have not been given on the same principle as of those recently 
distributed by the Duke of Edinburgh, which have had to be 
paid for by a Parliamentary vote. If Prince Arthur's pay and 
allowances (whatever these last may include) justify him in 
giving souvenirs of his presence with the Royal Artillery to his 
late comrades, we are glad of it, and the thought does him 
honour ; but if the public have to find the money for these pre- 
cious little gifts, the sooner the custom of this royal liberality 
at other people's expense is put a stop to the better. 



It may be remembered that some time ago a vicar, who holds 
a living a short distance up the river, created some sensation by 
refusing to send up a young lady for Confirmation because she 
would not pledge herself to give up dancing. Those devout 
people who justify the atrocities and absurdities of all clergymen 
for ** the Church's sake," were no doubt very much shocked at the 
hubbub that was made about the matter, and deeply sympa- 
thised with the conscientious parson for tne annoyance he was 
put to, and the snubbing he ultimately received. What will 
these say when they hear that this self-same vicar has gone for 
a holiday, and let his house to a party of Jews, who outrage the 
better feelings of their neighbours by playing croquet on Sunday ? 
Will they congratulate him on the " good let " of his house to 
people who are proverbially " good pay," or condemn him to 
that place to which it is at once the privilege and delight of strictly 
religious people to send the \vicked ? The question altogether 
seems to be one of some nicety. 



FIG URES EXTRA ORDINAR K 



It is officially reported that during the six months ended the 
30th of June last 20,087,809 people travelled by the St John's 
Wood, City, and Hammersmith branches of the Underground 
Railway. That every soul in London, man, woman, and child, 
visited St. John's Wood or Hammersmith ten times each in 
six months, which the above figures, taking the population at 
two millions, tend to show, we venture to doubt. Really the 
statistical department of the Company must be in a state of con- 
fusion, or such an alarming result could not have been arrived 
at. That the number given is the total number of passengers 
from all places and on all branches in the time named is neither 
impossible nor improbable ; but to suppose that St. John's Wood 
and Hammersmitn have suddenly become the great centres of 
attraction foi the whole Metropolitan population facts must 
disprove. Anyway, we conclude 20,087,^09 people have travel- 
led, and 20,087,809 have paid fares, so we congratulate the 
" Underground " on its successful half year. 



LES FORE-OARRES. 
By Jules, 

Member of the Paris Rowing Club. 



Me voihl / Yes, I am arrived, and in tnes quariiers at Putni- 
reache, I come to see the fair on this race. I come to give the 
odd on le Hamard, six ten on him, that is my stakes. Well, 
you ask me of the style of this nohX^ fore-oarre, that has rowed 
from beyond the mighty prairies of the far west, that has cross 
the Atlantiques in their outrigge without le steward, or an ad- 
miral ! Ma foi, you ask me of their style ! Well, it is not yet 
that I have seen them. But what say your Daily-news f Ha ! 
what does it say ? Listen I Le Ox/or row like one man, les 
Harvards \\\i^ ioMi \ mais, d2X is le secret/ It is four to one. 
It is odds on les grandes Mohicainnes, There is not chance 
for your bouledogues de College. At perfide Albion you laugh 
at the gallant young heroes, the oarsmen of la France ! It is 
now that you meet your box of matches ! Tremble for the re- 
sult. Nous verrons ! More next week. 



4 to 



Betting. 

on Admiral Rouse. 



[We cannot, of course, be held responsible for the opinions 
of our correspondent, whose knowledge of boating matters is, 
as our readers will observe, about up to the average of that pos- 
sessed by the ordinary French rowing man. We shall, how- 
ever, publish what he has to say on the chances of the respec- 
tive crews, whether it be complimentary or the reverse. As far 
as our own feelings are concerned, we do not hesitate to express 
an unqualified admiration of the thorough pluck evinced by the 
American gentlemen, who have crossed the Atlantic to repre- 
sent their University in this amicable contest. If they manage 
to pull in ahead of Oxford, they may depend upon it the British 
cheers to greet them will be loud and hearty.— Ed. Tom.] 
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{Continued from page 76.) 

XVIII. 

"Take a glass of wine, Sir, before you begin," said Mrs. 
Rigsworth, who had evidently been a very pretty woman in her 
youth, and was still possessed of good looks. 

" Thank you, I will," said Mr. Squigsby. There was a decanter 
of a dark-looking cloudy liquid upon the table. Mr. Squigsby 
poured himself out a glass. It looked uncommonly like physic, 
and when he had tasted it he was in considerable doubt for 
some time as to whether the medicine had not got decantered 
by mistake. Although, however, he thought to himself, " If T 
don't stick it on for this I'm a Dutchman," he said aloud as 
he drank it off, " I wish you better, Mrs. Rigsworth," and 
smacked his lips loudly, as if poison was his customary drink, 
and he preferred it to anything else. 

" Thank you. Lawyer Squigsby," she said ; " but I shall never 
be better any more, — that's certain ; and now let us go on with 
the will. In the first place, I want to be buried." 

" Good !" said Mr. Squigsby involuntarily, and commencing 
to write. 

" I want to be buried in Kensal Green, and my funeral to be 
an ordinary one. I don't want to go to any extravagance in the 
way of mourners or mutes, or feathers or black, or hot luncheons 
or sperfiuous gravediggers." 

" Very proper, ma'am," said Mr. Squigsby. " Those under- 
takers send in awful bills. It's money thrown away. It's hard 
upon the next of kin to bury the party's cash as well as the 
party, and in my opinion, it's a bad investment for everybody." 

" I have not got many relations," continued Mrs. Rigsworth, 
" and those I have got, belong to my late husband, and are a set 
of wretches. They are all jealous of my having got the money. 
Those who come to see me only fawn upon me for the money, 
and those who stop away abuse me. I hate them all ! " 

Mr. Squigsby looked serious outwardly but chuckled inwardly. 
There was a liair in his pen, and as he held it up to the light, 
and shut one eye in order to see it before pulling it out, he looked 
so intensely shrewd that one would have thought some particu- 
larly clever idea was at that moment passing through his mind. 

" Shall I put their names down ?" said Mr. Squigsby blandly. 

" Yes," said the old lady, apparently getting the better of her 
illness by her excitement "Put them down. There's John 
Bilberry, the soapboiler, my husband's nephew, put him down 
for £$0. He said I was stingy. There's Richard, his brother, 
the City law-stationer, put him down for £^0, He said I never 
had a glass of wine fit to drink " 

" A libel, I am sure," said Mr. Scjuigsby, and, with an apparently 
involuntary action, he extended his hand, grasped the decanter, 
and filled himself another glass of wine. As he proceeded to 
write, he several times checked himself just in time from dipping 
his pen into the wine glass instead of the ink bottle, so mentally 
impressed had he become that they contained the same ingre- 
dients. 

" There's my old servant, Sarah Tompkinson," went on the 
old lady, " she's been a faithful servant to me. Put her down 
;^i,ooo. She's got an old father, a market gardener, at Fulham, 
David Tompkinson. He once sent me a present of beautiful 
scarlet runners, put him down ;£5oo.; and she's got a nephew, 
a compositor in a printing office, Jenkin Tompkinson, put him 
down ;^Soo. I've only seen him once ; and when I did see him 
he was so black with ink that I should not know him again ; 
but I've no doubt when clean he's a very tidy fellow. He once 
saved my little dog from some boys in the court — and I'm quite 
sure the money won't be thrown away upon him." 

XIX. 

So Mrs. Rigsworth went on — cutting off those she called her 
relations, who, confident of their one day possessing her money, 
had given her offence — and bestowing legacies on those who 
had at any time rendered her small kindnesses and civilities. 
Her memory appeared to be something wonderful in this respect 
An old lady living alone, every attention she had received 
from even the humblest and poorest was remembered. There 
was a goodly slice, too, for various hospitals and charities whose 
proceedings had happened to come .under the notice of the old 



lady. The old saying of "civility costs nothing" had been 
more than strikingly exemplified — for it had been proved that 
civility might be a very profitable investment Even the police- 
man on the beat was put down for a good sum for keeping away 
the thieves, and Mr. Squiesby gave quite a jump of satisfaction, 
and seized the ink bottle mr the apparent purpose of drinking 
its contents, when he was directed to put down the baker's man 
for ;^ 1 00, as a token of her gratitude for his having introduced 
to her so excellent a lawyer as Mr. Squigsby ! 

XX. 

" Well," said Mr. Squigsby, at the end of a long pause, and 
after he had cast up a whole monument of figures he had put 
down, " we have not got through the money yet by any means. 
I only make about £2^fioo out of the ^ 80,000, and that 
leaves ;^5 5,000 to be disposed of. What are we to do with the 
balance ?" 

" I have made up my mind what to do with that," said the 
old lady, quietly, " and I must take you thoroughly into my 
confidence, Mr. Squigsby, in telling you. Before I married Mr. 
Rigsworth I was attached to a young gentleman who was a 
teacher of music. He had no money, and depended solely upon 
his profession. My parents required me to give him up when 
Mr. Rigsworth presented himself. It was to my great sorrow 
that I did so. I was married. John Branscombe, that was his 
name, shortly afterwards also married. I have had no children, 
Mr. Squigsby, but I know that Mr. Branscombe, who never got 
on, and, if alive, is still very poorly off, has had one Uttle girl. 
I also know that she was christened Maria. That is my name, 
Mr. Squigsby, and I wish to leave the balance of my fortune to 
Maria Branscombe, the daughter of John Branscombe, formerly 
of Charlotte street, Fitzroy square, musician. Make it secure, 
Mr. Squigsby — ^make it secure." 

" But if she is dead,'or — cannot be found .^" said Mr. Sauigsby. 

" She is not dead, I am sure, and she can be found with a 
little trouble," said the old lady. . " However, if it fails her it 
shall go to her next of kin — not to mine — be sure it is not to 
mine ! " 

" What a wonderful old woman ! " thought Mr. Squigsby. 
" Nothing wrong. Possessed of full disposing power. No 
evidence of incapacity. She's as clear in intellect as the Lord 
Chief Justice." 

The old lady, who was rather exhausted by the excitement of 
the occasion, tliought for a moment, and then added : — " Of 
course, I must have an executor." 



u 



Of course," said Mr. Squigsby without looking up; "of 
course, and, what is more, you will require some one with a nerve 
of iron to carry out these directions, simple as they appear. 
You wiU have the soap-boiler and the law-stationer down upon 
the will as certain as that's a glass of fine old port." 

" I know it," said the old lady ; "that's what I fear." 

Mr. Squigsby fiicked the ink out of his pen with a sort of 
savage action, as if he were shooting it into the eyes of an 
imaginary soap-boiler and law-stationer, and he muttered as he 
did so, as if his feelings were too much for him, " I should like 
to have the managing of you, my boys : that I should." 

The old lady overheard him, and, as if something had been 
passing in her mind which she had hitherto been afraid to 
express, at once said : — 

" Mr. Squigsby, I am about to ask you a great favour : i^all 
you be the executor .? " 

Mr. Squigsby pretended to start, and to hesitate, and then he 
said something 2ui>out the extensive business he had to manage 
without accepting trusts, but that, if it was insisted upon, he 
would not, under all the circumstances, refuse — ^more particu- 
larly as the interests to be cared for were of such importance, 
and the solemn directions in the will likely to be questioned by 
a revengeful soap-boiler and a litigious law-stationer ; and, this 
concession having been made, the old lady was so grateful that 
she directed him to put himself down for ^2,000 legacy, which 
was not to be considered (and this was cleverly suggested by 
Mr. Squigsby) in any way in satisfaction of any costs and 
charges he might be put to in administering the estate, which 
were to be altogether separate, and paid fidl out of any funds 
he might at any time have in hand. Mr. Squigsby accordingly, 
with great internal satisfaction, filled up the last little comer of 
the will, and then proceeded to fair-copy it As he was doing 
this, the old lady watched him attentively for a short time, and 
then suddenly interrupted him : 
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" Oh 1 " ihe said, " there is only one alteration to make, if it 
is not too late. Nf ake the legacy to the baker's man j^2oa" 

" Thank jrou for the baker's man," said Mr. Sqmgsby, and 
went on wnting, 

XXI. 

"The will is now ready for execution," said Mr. Squigsby, 
when he had finished and had read it over. " We must have 
two witnesses, and no person in the will can attest." 

" I have thought of that Will you kindly ring the bell ? " 

Mr. Squigsby complied. The old servant entered. 

" Sarah," said the old lady, " send round to Dr. Plummy, and 
say I am ready to see him as well as his assistant." The old 
servant went out. 

" A marvellous woman ! " thought Mr. Squigsby. " By Jove 
111 do it " — and he drank off another glass of wine at one gulp, 
and shook his head in a waggish manner, as much as to say, 
'' Ah ! that is something like ! " 

In a very few minutes a bustling little middle>aged man 
rushed into the room, followed by a slim young man. This was 
Dr. Plummy and the assistant 

" Ah, my dear Mrs. Rigsworth, I am glad I was in the shop 
when your servant came. You are very much better. IVe 
brought the draughts with me. They were all readv," and he 
took out of his pocket a series of bottles. *' Good day, sir. 
Attest the will ? Most certainly. IVe also brought a box of 
lozenges, I think you will like, ma'am ; they are very good," 
taking them from another pocket ** We've left the boy in the 
shop, so there's no hurry." 

Mrs. Rigsworth complied with Mr. Squigsby's directions as 
to her signature, and then the doctor and his assistant attested 
it as witnesses. The will was then put into an envelope, sealed 
by Mr. Squigsby, and put in his pocket. 

" Good-bye, my dear madam,*^ said Dr. Plummy, " never saw 
you looking better. By the way, I think you would like the new 
patent Bolliver soap which has just come out I'll leave you a 
packet to try, if you don't mind," placing it upon the table. 
** Good-bye." 

The old lady took hearty leave of the lawyer and the doctor, 
and as these gentlemen stei)ped into the street, 

** Wonderful old lady," said Dr. Plummy. 

" So clear," said Mr. Squigsby. 

" Yes," said Dr. Plummy, " but very ill — a great sufferer, sir." 

" She may get over it," suggested Mr. Squigsby. 

'^ Get over it ! " said Dr. Plummy. ** I'll stake my professional 
reputation and my knowledge of the commercial value of tooth- 
brushes, that directly the next cold weather sets in she's dead in 
a mondi." 

{To be continued, — Commenced in No, 1 16.) 



E PLURIBUS UNUMl 



Some Oxford man has in the Tunes^ very properly, indig- 
nantly repudiated Mr. Boucicault's picture of University lite, 
and pointed out, with much force, that the worthy crew when 
in the midst of their final training at Putney do not, as a rule, 
rush about London loose in dark blue flannel^ and smg boating- 
songs with an antic chorus, outside low pubhc houses. Credi- 
table as is the feeling which has prompted the gentleman in 
question to hasten to the rescue of his Alma Mater, stilly we 
must teU him that he is evidently a novice in matters theatrical 
What does he think would become of the Times were it to pub- 
lish a protest from everyone against the glaring impossibilities 
and unrealities which are now accepted as a sulMtitute for " pic- 
tures of modem life " upon our London stage 7 Where, in the 
drawing-rooms of the great, shall we meet with those eccentric 
veterans — ^those votaries of gaily dressed and independent re- 
finement, the Adelphi guests ? Need a Duchess rusn into print 
to assure us that the truly noble do not wear Berlin gloves, and 
admire the furniture and decorations of their hosts' mansions in 
strikingly demonstrative attitudes? And are there not a 
thousand other anomalies present to us ? What of the examina- 
tion at Mr. Robertson's charming little establishment for young 
ladies ? What of the " high life " scene in Mr. Bumand's very 
effective inundation piece ? Honestly then let it be confessed 
Mr. Boucicault is oiuy swimming with the tide. If people will 
go and see a piece because there is a naughty young lady, and 



an Oxford crew in it, what can the author do but serve up the 
dish with popular flavouring ? Hence, impossibilities in Fulham 
Villas and wonders in Basinghall street The stage still holds 
the mirror up to nature^ but we live in days of cheap glass, and 
British theatrical plate is but poor stuff. 



A HINT WORTH TAKING. 



Mr. Cardwell must evidently have been studying the 
** money " advertisements in the daily papers, which, after in- 
viting would-be borrowers to make immediate application at the 
address given, .supplement their announcement with the para- 
graph, " Forms, 2d." He has recently, in his official capacity, 
been inviting^ tenders for the performance of the necessary work 
in the erection of a police station at Aldershot, but it has been 
ruled that every contractor disposed to tender is to pay half-a- 
guinea. It is not for us to argue about the soundness of this 
entrance-fee principle which Mr. Cardwell has adopted, but it 
may be a convenience to those persons who may wish to ad- 
dress themselves to the right honourable gentleman if we pub- 
lish the following statement of sums which, in postage stamps or 
otherwise, must accompany the applications specified : — 

Tariff. 



Application for a Commission 

Ditto for a Paymastership 

Ditto for a Clerkship in tne War Office ... 
Ditto for the Colonelcy of a Regiment 
Ditto to succeed Sir Henry Storks, the Con- 
troller-in-Chief, who, it is believed, is about 

WM a wwAlCll ••• ••• •>• ■•• ••• 

Ditto to succeed General Balfor, the As- 
sistant-Controller, who, it is believed, is 
about to be got rid of 
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As yet, it will be perceived that rates have only been fixed for 
applications regarding the patronage am)ertaining to the Secre- 
taiy of State for War, but in time we believe the principle will 
be extended to the whole correspondence of the Department 
In the mean time, however, the figures above stated will no 
doubt effect a very appreciable deduction on next year's esti- 
mates. 



HOLIDAY TASKS. 



Mr. Cardwelu — ^To reorganize the War Office by getting rid 
of 30 per cent of the clerks, 60 per cent, of the staffand 
circumlocution generally. 

The Duke op Argylu — To go to Central Asia himself and 
master *' the question." 

Mr. Bruce. — ^To study logic, and afterwards to apologize to 
the three bank clerks who, having been beaten and impri- 
soned by the police for no reason whatever, were for the 
same cause grossly insulted by him in a speech in the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Lowe. — To learn that economy and efficiency are two very 
different things. 

The Earl op Clarendon. — To read certain articles in the 
paper called the Queen*s Messenger^ not those headed '* Our 
Hereditary Legislators," but statements referring to the 
Foreign Office Aeency system, which, if there be an atom 
of truth in what that paper avows, appears to be a positive 
disgprace to English administration. 

Mr. Bright. — To stick to his desk and earn his salary. 

Earl Granville. — To teach some of his confreres better 
manners. 

Mr. Childers. — To remember that members of a First Lord's 
family cannot claim free rations on board Her Majesty's 
ships of war. 

The Marquis of Hartington.— To introduce a halfpenny 
post, twopenny telegrams, an4 ^"^^ per cent for saving's 
bank investments. 

Mr. Qladstone.— To take care of himself and get well. 
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MACBETH. 

Grand Opera. 

(Par A— BR— ise Th— m— s.) 

Part III. 
Ttt K Argttm snt 
Th£ Third Part is mainly taken up with the murder of 
Duncan. Here some liberties have hetn taken with the im- 
mortal bard, but only such as to increase the horror of the scene, 
and to comply with the exigencies of the lyric drama. After a 
carouse, in which a auaint dance of Munxmers is introduced, 
Duncan breaks up tne party of revellers at Inverness Castle. 
He retires to his chainber, having first drunk a drugged posset 
prepared for him by Ladr Macbeth. Macbeth i$ now left alone 
to conunit the murder ; tne sight of the ghostly da^er fills him 
with strange fear, but the Witches appearing ne invokes their 
aid, and on being promised their love declares he will dare all 
for such a reward, and at once enters Duncan's chamber to do 
the fatal deed. On his return he meets his guilty wife, but 
before he can escape, as prearranged between her and her lover, 
Banquo appears — and confronts Macbeth with the traces of 
guilt fresh on his hands. Here comes a magnificent situation — 
Macbeth goes to remove the tdl-tale stains, and the guests are 
all summoned by Banquo. The horrid deed is discovered, and 
on Macbeth's re-entry, prepared to face the worst, Banauo sud- 
denly informs the people that the grooms were the guuty per- 
sons, and that he had slain them. The Chorus are overwhelmed 
with horror, but Banquo recalls them to the exigencies of the 
moment by reminding them that they must choose a new king. 
To Macbeth's astoni»ment and delight he ])roposes him. The 
curtain descends upon the loyal congratulations of the Chorus, 
mingled with the dirge for the death of Duncan. 

The Scene repnsentt the Courtyard of Macbeth's Castle of 
Inverness. On the right-hand side of the Stage is the en- 
trance to the State Apartment^ of Duncan ; on the Uft^ the 
wing containing Macbeth*s Rooms; in the centre is the Grand 
HaTl^ illuminated^ the windows hung with banners and wreaths 
of flowers; torches and Roman lanips fixed or suspended in 
all parts of the Stage. Above the Hall is the Clock Tower^ 
illuminated, iluith a grand beacon fir^ burning on the summit, 
while below the Royal Banner of Scotland flaunts in the night 
breese. On the Battlements are Sentinels, and rows of coloured 
torches,flags, S*c. The sound of dance music is heard from 
the Hall. On the rising 0/ the Curtain, the Dunniewassels, 
Chillies, Reeks, Peasants, llads and Lasses are seen assembled 
in the Courtyard. In one comer three oxen are roasting 
whole; in another a large tun of whiskey is running. The 
people carouse^ 

Chorus. 

We knew he would, 

We said he would, 

He plays the host 

Most handsomely. 

His beef is fine, 

So is his wine. 

But best of adi 

This bright whiskey. 
Semi-Chorus of Females.-^ 

How bravely bears himself the Thane ! 
Young Banquo glances bold and free. 
{To one another,) 

Vvcl sure I saw him wink at you. 
Oh, fie for shame I it was not me. 
Full Chorus. — 

Macbeth and Banquo both are brave. 
But Bancuio is the merry knave. 
Semi-Chorus of Men,--^ 

The good King Duncan looks right hale — 
That he lives long I will be bail. 
He loves our noble chief Macbeth, 
Who drives our foes to gory death ! 
Full Chorus. — 

Macbeth and Banquo both are brave, 
But Banquo is the merry knave. 

The centre doors of the Grand Hall open, and King 
Duncan enters, followed by Macbeth, Lady Mac- 
beth, Banquo, Rosse, Angus, ^c, &*c.; Attend- 
ant Nobles, Ladies, Pages, &*c. 



Chorus. — See, see, our noble King 

With him all the chiefs doth bring. 

Drink, my boys, laugh, girls, and sing, 

Welcome to our Scottish King, 
Duncan. — Friends, I rejoice you all to see, 

Good cheer to all — ^and all cheer me ! 

{They cheer vociferously. The welkin rings merrily.) 

{Enter MvyiUE,^ fantastically attired.) 

Grand dance ^MUMMBRS. 

Duncan {yawning). — ^WeVe walked a goodisk bit to-day, 

I think good night we ought to say. 
Chorus. — Our king has walk^ so much to-day, 
He thinks good night we ought to say. 
Lady Macbeth.— Oh stay, my liege, I do beseech. 

I have for you here just prepared 
A most deucious draught, 
It is a posset that doth curd with fear 
The mighty name of Duncan, King, to hear. 

{Shi Presents the posset. King Duncan bows, and then drinks 

to her.) 

Banquo {aside),^k posset would she had for the. 

Made by those fair hands 
A black-draught would delicious seem. 
MACBETH.— Within that posset what mav luHc 
The ^ileless Duncan little knows 
King Duncan {rising). — Good subjects, all to bed— to bed. 

Sweet sleep its spells weave round 
each head. 
Chorus.— To bed, to bed— put out each light, 

The King his subjects bids good night 

(Lady Macbeth atid Macbeth conduct Duncan to his cham- 
ber. The crowd go off. Banquo, Rosse, <?«<f Angus retire 
through the hall.) 

Chorus. — Da capo^^-as all retreat. 

The stage now becomes dark, except the beacon fire, which still 
bums fitfully. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth re-enter from 
Duncan's chamber. They advance cautiously. 

Lady Macbeth. — Courage ! His posset I have drugged. 

He will not more. 
Macbeth.— To bed I to bed ! 

With valour me thou hast infused ; 
The signal give upon thy bell. 
Lady Macbeth.— Good night ; when thou hast done the 

deed, 
Sweet welcome unto thee 111 give. 

[Exit slowly. 
Macbeth alione. He remains gloomily silent The noise of 
wolves howling in the mountains is heard. Bats fly across 
the scene. The hooting of owls and the cry of the night-jar 
echo through the air. 

Macbeth {starting from his reverie, and advancing towards 
centre of stage. Starting violently, as the airy 
dojgger, draping with blood, crosses in front of 
him). — ^What do I see ?—& dagger ? Come, 
Let me thee seize. 

{Snatching at it. The dagger 
eludes his grasp.) 
*Tis gone. Heaven! 

The Witches appear, mounted on fiery broomsticks in the 

clouds at back. 
Witches a 3.— Ha 1 ha ! ha ! 'tis there— 'tis there. 

Duncan for death must now prepare. 
Macbeth {gazing at dagger, which dances up and down 
before htm, going in the direction of Duncan's 
chamber.) 
There is blood upon thy blade ! Avaunt, 
Thou mocking image ! 

{Tries to seise it. 
Witches {as before).-^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Macbeth. — That laugh, it is the sisters three, 

That dance around the blasted tree. 
Witches.— Hail, king that shall be I 
Macbeth {to Witches).— Come, lovely fiends, my soul 

inspire, 
And fill me with revengeful ire. 
Witches.— Hail, king that shall be ! 
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Macbeth. — That fatal promise, devils fair, 

That float on broomsticks through the air, 
With maddening love for you I burn ; 
Say, can you this wild love return ? 

Witches. — We can — ^we can — but blood must buy 
Our kisses sweet. The man we love 
Must quail before no mortal eye, 
Nor dread the frown of gods above. 

Macbeth. — I fear no man nor woman now ; 
The wrath of heaven I defy. 
Your bidding I will ever do, 

(Going. 
And Duncan's blood your smiles shall buy. 

{Bell sounds, 
I go — I go — Duncan, hear not the bell 
Wliich summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

[Exit to chamber^ madly brandishing dagger. 

Witches.— Ha ! Ha ! Ha 1 he*s ours ; he's ours. 

( They career furiously to and fro in the air Thunder — 
howling of Wolves increases — wails of lost souls heard. 
The sky above the Castle fills with strange monsters^ 
who flap their wings and howl; crash after crash is 
heard^ and red meteors flit across the sky. The horror 
of the scene culminates as Macbeth rushes in, pale, 
with bloody hands. Lady Macbeth enters from the 
other side in white drapery^ 

Lady Macbeth. — Speak. 
Macbeth (trembling),— >T\s done. 

Witches (in the distance), — Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! he is ours ! he is 
ours ! 
Lady Macbeth.— Those fiends exult. O rage I 
(TV Macbeth.) Thou pale poltroon! why stand'st thou 

shivering there 1 
Go wash Uie witness from thy trembling 
hands. 
Macbeth is going mechanically^ when Banquo enters from c. 

and confronts him. 

Lady Macbeth. — Too late ! too late I we are discovered. 
Macbeth. — Banquo ! you here ! O horror I 
Banquo. — Yes, I am merely come to see 

How Duncan, our dear king, doth sleep. 
Lady Macbeth (aside),— -Yi^ acts it well 
Macbeth. — Go find him ; he sleeps well. 
Banquo. — There is blood upon thy hands. 
MACBfeTH. — Thou liest, 'tis the stain of wine. 
Banquo. — See how he trembles. (Enters D UNC an's chamber,) 
(Macbeth tries to stop him, but is. paralysed by fear, and 
remains rooted to the spot, Banquo enters the chamber. 
Lady Macbeth tries to support herhusbatid, A scream 
is heard. as Banqvo comes rushing out,) 
BANQUO.-^The king is murdered : by his side 

His grooms lie dead, with blood bestained. 
Macbeth. — They did it, and I slew them : thus did I. 
Banquo. — A likely tale (with sarcastic emphasis), 
You'd better go and wash your hands. 
Lady Macbeth. — ^Yes, go within ; leave all to us. 
Macbeth. — I go (aside), but with me goes remorse. 

These blood-red hands pluck out my eyes. 

[Exit into Castle, L. 
Banquo. — He's gone ; for us all goes right well. 
Lady Macbeth. — Ah me, I faint. Awake our guests. 

Banquo (shouting), — Halloa within ! arise, arise ! (Blows a 

horn.) 
The centre door is thrown wide open/ the alarm bell 
sounds/ the Guards enter on battlements; the Castle 
becomes alive with lights afid people. Enter in a 
tumultuous crowd— RosSE, Angus, Lords, Ladies, 
Lads, Lasses, Attendants, Dunniewassels, &*c,, &*c. 

Chorus. — What means this noise ? O say, O say. 

Why wake us at this time of day ? 
Banquo. — Seek there your answer (pointing to Duncan's 

chafnber). 

Rosse, Angus, 6fc,, advance to Duncan's chamber, fol- 
lowed by sotne of the Chiefs, 
Chorus. — My mind misgives me ; Banquo's pale ; 
The lady, too, looks very ill. 
What horror to this house has come ? 
Strange terror does our bosoms filL 



A fearful scream is heard from Duncan's room; RosSE, 
Angus, and the others re-enter, pale atid affrighted 

RosSE. — The king is murdered. 
All. — Murdered I 

Chorus. — We knew our fears were not nightmares ; 
This dreadful tale our senses scares. 

Macbeth enters, dressed as if aroused from sleep. He is pale, 

but composed They all are hushed in attentive silence as he 

advances, 

Macbeth (with great effort of self-control), — 

Friends all, alone, within my room, 
I sudden am from sleep aroused — 
My wife — and fainting — Banquo, say. 
What means this sight. Ah me I fear — 

Chorus (pointing with horror to Duncan's chamber),— 
The good old king, he's murdered there ! 

Macbeth (wildly), — Who has done this ? 

(Banquo comes forward, Macbeth tries to hide his 
terror. As Banquo advances he looks up with a 
piteous appeal upon his pallid features. 
Banquo (looking at Macbeth). — His grooms — 
All. — Slay — slay them — wretches foul ! 
Banquo, — I slew them there, the blood upon their hands. 
Macbeth (recovers himself. Aside). — 

Brave Banquo, I thank thee. 
Banquo (aside).— ^T\s for the Witches' sake — 

(Looking at LADY MACBETH. 
Chorus. — horror ! horror ! wail, oh waiL 

The good old Duncan murdered lies. 
BANQUa — ^Yet Scotland needs another king. 
Chorus.— 'Tis true. 'Tis true. Who shall be King? 
Banquo. — ^Who but our noble host, Macbeth ? 
Macbeth. — Oh, Heavens ! 

Chorus.— He's right. He's right Hail, King Macbeth, 
Before your Sovereign bow the knee. 

(All kneel to Macbeth.) 

Macbeth. — Friends, the fresh horror of this deed 

Forbids my tongue to give thee thanks. 
Lady^Macbeth. — Forgive my Lord, forgive me too. 

It now we cannot speak to you. 
Chorus. — Hail, mighty King, hail, mighty Queen, 

This bloody deed is now revenged. 

We'll bear the old King to his grave. 

And dance before the new one here. 
Banquo ) 

RosSE > (kneeling), — Hail, King Macbeth. 
Angus ) 
Chorus. — To victory lead our soldiers brave, 

Where we have dug King Duncan's grave. 

Hail, King Macbeth. 
Witches (/// the distance). — Hail, King that art. 
Chorus.— Hail, King Macbeth. Hail, Mighty King, 

We all our grateful tribute bring. 

(As all kneel around Macbeth the body of Duncan is borne 
in by some of tlie attetidants, Macbeth kneels and kisses 
the hand Banquo and Lady Macbeth exchange glances be- 
hind^ 

(The Witches are seen at last, in an attitude of wild 
exultation, and amid a grand finale of orchestral effects 
the curtain descends) 



ACROSTIC. 



My second cometh of my first : 
Dangerous food — endless thirst. 

Half of this — better than no bread ; 
Do without it, and soon be dead. 

A king was he, judicious man ; 
When fried in grease he left the pan. 

This is quite an easy riddle. 
Sweetly smile, and play the fiddle. 

Low 1 'neath Cockney leg ! oh lud ! 
High ! soon raised from sheltering mud. 
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A FAJtEWELL TO THE CABINET. 



The Pall Mall Gazette, which has completely deposed the 
Times from the position of leading journal, is most remarkable 
for ito fairness and impartiality in political matters. It lately 
administered a severe and well-deserved rebuke to several of 
the Ministry for their insolent demeanour towards the House of 
Commons, particularly in replying to questions. Mr. Lowe has 
entirely eclipsed Mr. Layard, who, up to this season, held un- 
disputed the position of leading buUy in the House. This re- 
markable convert to Liberal principles seems to visit upon all 
unoffending persons who are unfortunate enough to come in 
contact with hhn officially, that contempt which he should feel 
for his own self. For Mr. Lowe to serve with Mr. Bright, and 
under Mr. Gladstone, those eminent chiefs of the band who as- 
sassinated the British Constitution {vide the harangues of Mr. 
Lowe) — ^those traitors who filled the wooden horse with armed 
destroyers of our country's Uberty, must, of course, be very 
galling to his sense of consistency, or his conscience, if he has 
any. But it is rather hard upon the members of the House, and 
upon the public generally, that they should have to submit to 
insolent snubs and audacious equivoques at the hands of this 
plastic patriot whenever they have any information to demand 
of him. As for the other Ministers, they are biit faint copies of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in rudeness. Mr. Bright runs 
him hard, and seems to think that his main duty as President 
of the Board of Trade is to defend the dishonesty of tradesmen 
at any cost, and on every occasion. Mr. Cardwell excels in his 
power of hiding the truth imder such a heap of official rigma- 
role that nobody can find it. Of Mr. Bruce we have spoken 
already in these columns. He is above all law, and appa- 
rently order toa At least, the Speaker never ventures to stop 
him in his explanations. The great Home Secretary defames 
the characters of individuals, reverses the decision of magis- 
trates, and preserves as many murderers as he can, for the use 
and benefit of society. With Mr. Bruce, the word explanation 
is derived from ex, ''away from, out of,** and flanare, ''to 
wander." He wanders away from the subject, and out of the 
limits of veracity alike. But, after all, these blemishes were 
only to be expected in a Ministry constructed like the present. 
History is clear enough in her teaching on this point. Coalition 
Ministries are always the worst. It is hardly possible to imagine 
a more hateful coalition than that which arises from a reluctant 
assimiption of noble ideas and purposes by men whose natural 
narrowness of mind and selfish apathy give the lie to the as- 
sumption at every turn. 



A PAS AN OF THE RAIL WA Y COMPANIES. 



Safe in our hcensed unconcern, 

Who so merry as we ? 
Hence, ye grumblers, slow to learn 
That collision's terrors, with shrieks and groans, 

In accidents two or three, 
Mangled bodies and crippled bones, 

Are not, as the public idly dream, 
The fault of our regulations (made 
To be most stringently disobeyed) ; 
But a hecatomb offered — ^the only rite 
That appeases the murderous appetite 

Of the twin fiends, Iron and Steam ! 

Let the paid Inspectors take delight 

To say hard words, and to make a fuss ;— 

Who so merry as we ? 
It amuses them, and does not hurt us — 

Let them pocket a fee ! 
In revenge for their flagrant breach of manners 
Well tear their Report (and serve them right !) 
To kindle our evening choice Havannahs ! 

Comrades, who's afraid ? 
Ho f pass the bottle 1 we lay no stress 
On the fact of a passenger, more or less, 

When backed by the Board of Trade \ 

At Statute Law we may boldly laugh ;— 

Who so merry as we ? 
We've a giant to fight on our behalf ! 
Another bottle ! and three good groans 
For the idiot juries that fail to see 
Romance of travel in broken bones ! 

Hurrah ! there is yet a theme 
Of triumph ! our friend does all he knows 
To shield his pets from such paltry foes. 
And some stray jurors may, whilst we dine. 
Be smashed to bits on our model line 

By the twin fiends Iron and Steam ! 



A NEIGHBOURLY SUGGESTION 



The Prussian Admiralty has just proposed the adoption by 
all civihzcd nations of a flag of distress. It is suggested that 
the flag should be of a dark yellow colour with a red cross 
upon it Should the suggestion be adopted by England, the 
Union Jack will no longer be our national ensign, for how 
many ducal castles, gentlemen's mansions, and common peoples 
houses will have to put up a flagstaff with the new signal hoisted 
thereon I Why, Carlton Terrace alone wiU wear quite a gay 
appearance, even at this dull season of the year. 
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MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 

RECESS. 



The Premier will, it is hoped, enjoy that relaxation which 
he so well deserves, and by the end of his holiday be 
thoroughly restored to health. If he wants employment 
for his mind let him calculate how he can repair his 
Cabinet, substituting real gold for the tinsel which no\^ 
forms so great a part of its ornamentation. 

Mr. Bright will pass the recess in drinking adulterated beer 
and tea, and eating adulterated bread and pickles. He 
will also travel every day by excursion trains. It is hoped 
that by the end of the time thus profitably employed, he 
will see that if adulteration is good for competition, it is 
very bad for the human stomach, also that if he meets with 
an accident, he will claim ample damages. 

Mr. Lowe will go to France and get the waiter at some hotel 
to give him lessons in good manners. He will also by 
living on j^2oo a-year (paid weekly) find how it is cheaper 
to pay ;f 5 income tax out of one week's salary than £^\ 5s. 
every quarter out of the whole year's. 

Mr. Cardwell will walk up and down Pall Mall from 10 to 3 
in a private soldier's tunic, stock, and proper accoutre- 
ments. He will be accompanied on very warm days by 
the Commander-in-Chief, similarly attired. The Minister 
for War will then understand (if he keeps his ears open) 
what is meant by the civil control of the army. 

Mr. Childers will go and take up his residence for one half 
of the time with a discharged Admiralty clerk (paying his 
share of the board), and for the other half with the family 
of a dock labourer lately dismissed. He will thus learn 
the real blessings of economy. 

Mr. Austin Bruce will 'spend the greater portion of his 
time with the police, of whom he is so fond) and from 
whom he will doubtless gain some useful hints on hard 
swearing. The remainder of his holiday he will pass in 
the congenial society of some of the convicts whom he 
has reprieved, who may enlighten him on the heavenly 
effects of mercy. 

Mr. La yard will amuse himself in the pebple's parks and in 
the rustic lanei of Bethnal Green. Next year will pro- 
bably show us some diminution in the estimates for the 
decoration of Hyde Park, for the sole benefit of that portion 
of the community which wilfully deserts the scented 
meadows, and leafy dells of the country, to say nothing of 
their own splendid gardens, to spend their time in hot ball 
rooms, and in driving up and down a mile and a half of 
dusty road, which has to be planted on each side with 
flowers at tne expense of some ^5,ooo to the nation. 

The Duke of Argyll and Lord Granville will go for a 
tour on the Continent together, from which it is hoped that 
the noble Duke will return with his hair cut, and with some 
idea of the existence of other nations on the Continent 
besides the Scotch. Considering the dogmatic dominie 
air of the giant duke during the debates of last Session, 
he hardly deserves such a pleasant companion, but it is 
almost impossible that he can fall to derive some benefit 
from such mtercourse. 



''DEUS EX MA china:' 



A monster gooseberry has appeared at the pleasant water- 
ing-place called Ramspate, in the shape of about a couple of 
hundred million ladybirds, which last week visited every nook 
and corner in the town. Of course, there were numerous 
"oldest inhabitants " (who had never seen such a thing before 
since 1 781, when only two hundred thousand ladybirds put in 
an appearance in the same way) ready to write to the papers to 
inform the various editors of the startling phenomenon ; and 
more than one of our morning contemporaries have profited 
considerably by the seasonable occurrence. If only a few 
thousand sharks would turn up at Greenwich, or a couple of 
hundred tigers or so in Hyde Park, really the papers might be 
able to drag on a profitable existence until the people b<^n to 
come back to town. 



OUR BOOKMARKER. 



'* Cedite Romani Scriptores, cedite Graii ! " 

The IVorks of William Makepeace Thackeray. Volume XXII. 

London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 15 Waterloo place, 1869. 

This truly charming edition of the " Great Master's " writings 
is at length complete. With the concluding volume we have 
" Catherine, a Story," " Little Travels and Roadside Sketches," 
"TheFitz-Boodle Papers," "Critical Reviews," and "The Wolves 
and the Lamb," a portrait of the author taken in 1864, and 
several illustrations from the pencil of him who knew so well 
how to handle the pen. The novelette appeared years ago in 
Frasef^s Magazine^ and was written to counteract the injurious 
influence of some popular fictions of that day, which made heroes 
of highwaymen, and created a false S3rmpathy for the vicious 
and the criminal The " Fitz- Boodle Confessions " are too well 
known to every educated Englishman to require a word of .ex- 
planation in these pages. "The Critical Essays" have the 
drawings of Cruickshank and Leech for their subject In them 
Thackeray alludes to his desertion of our poor dear auasi-bril- 
liant contemporary, Punchy in the following words, " Another 
member of Mr. Punch's Cabinet, Ihe biograoher of Jeames, 
the author of the ' Snob P^ers,' resigned his functions 
on account of Mr. Punch's assaults upon the present Em- 
peror of the French, whose anger Jeames thought it un- 
patriotic to arouse." We fear there is a tinge of cruel 
sarcasm in this little bit of "chaff," as Thackeray was 
well known for his hostility to " Looey Napoleon." Perhaps 
Mr. Mark Lemon (the best editor in the world, " although we 
say it who ought not to say it ") might give a diflerent version 
of the matter. The last pages of this magnificent volume are 
devoted to a little comedy, which proves in every line, that 
although Thackeray was the greatest of modem novelists, he 
had not the remotest notion of dramatic construction. " The 
Wolves and the Lamb ^' is full of charming passages. The fol- 
lowing Quotation is a fair sample of the delightful lines with 
which this brilliant, plotless, natural, unactable piece abounds : 

Lady K. — Viy dear Horace, you shoutdtCt shake hands with Miss 
Prior. You should keep people of that class at a disttnce, my dear 
areature. [ They go into dinntty Captain ToVcliiT>//!rapfir^ am MftS. 
Bonn i ngton. As they go out. enter Mary with ch^ldren^s tea-trtw^ 6^., 
children following^ and after them Mrs. Prior. ViKVi eiva her tea.] 

Mrs. Prior.— Thank you, Mary t You are so kind I Oh, what 
delicions tea I 

Georgy.— I say, .Mrs, Prior» Tdare say you*would like to dine best, 
wouldn't you ? 

Mrs. p.— Bless you, my darling lote, I had*my dihner at one o'clock 
with my children at home. 

Georgy.— So had we : but we go in to dessert very often ; and then 
don't we have cakes and oranges and candied-peel and macaroons and 
thin^ ! We are not to go in to-day ; because bella ate 96 many siraw- 
bemes the made herself uL 

Bella.— So did yon. 

Gsorgy. — I'm a man, and men eat more than women, twice as much 
as women. When I'm a man I'll eat ^ mudi cue as ever t like I 
say, Mary, give ns the marmaladeii 

Mrs. f.-^hp what nice marmalade 1 / know of some poor 
children- 
Miss P. — Mamma ! don*t, mamma [in an imploriHg tone\ 

Mrs. p. — I kncjw of two poor children at homc^ who have terf seldbm 
nice marmalade and cake, young people. 

George. — You mean Adolphus and Frederick and Amelia, yotu* 
children. Well, they shall have marmalade and taikt. 

BBLLA.-»Oh, yes 1 I'll give them minek 

Mas. P.— Darling, dearest child I 

George.— (^tf mouth fidl),^l won't giv6 'em Inhie : but thej^ can 
have another pot, you know. You have always got a basket with you, 
Mrs. Prior. I know you have. Vou had it that day yoa took the cold 
fawl. 

Mrs. P.^For the poor blind black man 1 oh, hbW thankful he ini ! 

George. —I don*t know whether it was for a bhkck man* Mai)r, get 
us another pot of marmalade. 

Mary. — I don't know, Master George. 

George.— I will have another pot oTmartnalade. tf yott d6ht, I'll 
—I'll smash everything— I will. 

Bella. — Oh, you naughty rude boy ! 

George. — Hold^<7i^r tongtte ! 1 will have it. Mary shall go and 
get it. 

Mm. p.— Do humour him, Mary | and I'm stut my poor dilWitn at 
homo will be the better for it. 
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Gbo&QB. — Thore's your basket 1 now put this cake in, and this pat 
of butter, and this sugar. Hurray, hurray I Oh, what jolly fun ! Tell 
Adolphus and Amelia I sent it to them — tell *em they shall never want 
for anything as long as George Kicklebury Milliken, Esq., can give it 
'em. Did Adolphus Uke my grey eoat that I didn't want ? 

Mrs. p.— rYou did not give him your new grey coat? 

&E0RGE. — ^Don*t you speak to me ; I*m going to school — I'm not 
going to have no more governesses soon. 

Mrs. P.-^Oh, my dear Master Georgei what a nice ooat it is, and 
how well my poor boy looked in it I 

Miss P. — Don't mamma ! I pray and entreat you not to take the 
things! 

But there, we have done ; when we write of Thackeray it 
seems desecration to criticise — ^we can only admire. 



Nuts far Boys to Crack By Hev. John Todd, D.D. London : 

Bepirose and Soi^s, 21 Paternoster Row and Derby; and 

R. J. Pike, Nottingham, 1869- 

We have glanced at the contents of this little work, and can 
conscientiously reconmiend it as an excellent substitute for 
laudanum. 



AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW PHASE, 



It is iil^asant to know that the fnend of our youth, the Royal 
Polytecnnic Institution, is iii a flourishing condition. We do 
not mean to hint for a moment that the entertainments at the 
Polytechnic have not always been excellent and satisfactory, 
for they have } but it seems that it has not been imtil quite 
lately that the concern has been made to pay. According to 
the last report, however, the financial position of the Poly- 
technic is now all that coqld be wished for, and a good dividend 
has recenUy been paid to the shareholders. It would indeed 
be unsatisfactory to a degree if a place of amusement and 
instruction, such as this is and has been for years past, were to 
prove in the long run a bad speculation. At one time, however, 
it looked very much as if sucn would be the case, but the excel- 
lent management of Professor Pepper has resulted in the present 
sound position of the undertaking. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to tell everybody to pay an occasional visit to the Poly- 
technic, for the Institution numbers its visitors as legion, and 
its halls and lecture-rooms are never empty ; but it may be as 
well to remind the public that a lar^e establishment as the 
Polytechnic is needs and deserves their support, and that they 
could not better spend an evening and a shiUing than by wending 
their way to tangham Place, and profiting by Professor Pepper's 
pleasantly-instructive lectures. 



FITS AND ST4FTS. 



Every now and then, but more of^cn at this time of the year, 
when there is " nothing in the papers," the press raise a cry for 
reform in the fashions of the day. The costumes of ladies, 
however, our contemporaries have long since fairly admitted to 
be beyond the limits of their influence and control, so they now 
fall back upon the attire of the male species. A short time back 
the Daiiv Teligraph devoted a leading article to the demolition 
of the cnimney-pot hat, and within the last few weeks other 
journals, scarcely less influential have attacked with vigour and 
in detail the dress of those members of the community who be- 
long to the sterner sex. In fact, the *^ sensible costume " fit has 
once more taken possession of the newspapers, and until some- 
thing else crops up that can be written upon and argued about, 
we ^laU assuredly find a certain number of their columns daily 
devoted to the discussion of the new movement 

It would be far too great a demand on our space if we at- 
tempted to describe the numberless suggestions thrown out 
within the last fortnight for a new costume for gentlemen, for no 
two journals seem to have the same tastes. On one point, how- 
ever, all our contemporaries agree — ^namely, that the only means 
pf introducing the reformed style with any permanence is by 
enlisting the Prince of Wales into their service, and getting him 
to wear the clothes prescribed until they become — as they shortly 



surely would become — €le rigueur. As the simplest way, there- 
fore, of giving our support to the movement, and as a practical 
measure, we have carefully compiled, from the various sugges- 
tions now before us, a costume which we recommend for the im- 
mediate adoption of the Prjnce of Wales, who, we doubt not, as 
heir to the throne, will be glad to bow to the decree of the fourth 
estate of the realm ; and we take the liberty of requesting his 
Royal Highness to forward the following description of his future 
attire to Mr. Poole with all convenient speed in order that the 
new regulation may be at once successfully inaugurated : — 

Evening Dress. 

C^tf/.— Coloured velvet jacket, with silk collar and brass 

buttons. 
Waistcoat — White stuff of some sort with several pockets. 
Trowsers, — Knickerbockers of velvet cloth or silk — colour 

the same as the jacket. 
Stockings, — Spun silk. 
Shoes, — Double-soled pumps. 
Hat — Black pot hat, with feathers at discretion. 
Gloves, — Black silk or white cotton. 

Morning Dress. 

Coat—h blouse of serge, or other strong material. In the 

summer brown hoUand to be substituted. 
Waistcoat^ N one. 
Trowsers, — As at present worn, but terminating below the 

knee. 
Stockings, — ^Worsted of some useful colour — drab or grey, 

for instance. 
Shoes, — Strong Bluchers. 
Hat — Coloured billycock. 
Gloves, — Double dogskin. 

We will not even hazard a guess whether or not such a cos- 
tume as this would be becoming, but if the Prince of Wales — 
who, if the dress is to be carried off well, is the gentleman of 
all others to do it — would consent to give it a triad, we should, 
no doubt, in the course of a few months, look on tall hats and 
swallow-tail coats very much as we now regard ruffles and jack 
boots. Truly this is an age of progress. 



;^3oo RE WARD— MURDER I 

Mr. Childers is certainly imbued with an extraordinary 
spirit of economy. Not very long since Her Majesty's ship 
Eclipse made her trial trip, and it was at once discovered that 
the ventilation of the vessel was seriously faulty, and a report 
was accordingly made to the Admiralty. From this document 
it appeared that the engine drained off its hot and impure air 
into the ward-room, and that nothing was provided in the way 
of ventilation to carry off the poisonous atmosphere. It also 
appeared that the necessary alterations would cost ;^300. This 
decided Mr. Childers : he did not consider the alterations 
necessary by any means, as they would add ;£3oo to the Esti- 
mates, so he sent the good ship Eclipse on her way with an 
able officer to command her. This able officer was Captain 
Harvey, who has just died of yellow fever, contracted solely 
from the unhealthy arrangements of his ship ; and it has also 
transpired that every one of the ward-room officers have had 
the aisease, though providentially it has not in their cases 
proved fatal. However, the death of the Captain is sufficient 
to warrant us in denouncing the behaviour of the Admiralty 
authorities as utterly wicked and indefensible. We have 
recently heard of clerks being dismissed and reduced with a 
brutal disregard of any consideration beyond the mere saving 
of a few pounds ; but the affair of the Eclipse is worse than 
this, for it nearly approaches the nature of a crime, — and a 
punishable crime, too. Instead of spending the nation's money 
m holiday-making with the Fleet, Mr. Childers would do better 
to remain at the Admiralty and look after the interests com- 
mitted to his charge. This wanton disr^ard of everything and 
everybody — ^indeed, even for life itself— has reduced the public 
confidence in Mr. Childers to the lowest ebb ; and few people 
of any shade of politics would r^ret to hear of the resigna- 
tion of a Minister whose policy appears to be at once brutal, 
selfish, and disastrous to the best interests of the British 
Navy. 
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THE WEEK, 



The poor late Prince Consort ! His name has been hawked 
about in every conceivable fashion, and now an Insurance 
Office has played false with it ! Well, why should not a com- 
mercial company cling to 2^ ha^. policy when greater institutions 
set the example ? 

A FUSS has been made about Fonnosds immorality. This 
is silly. The piece is very bad and very dull, but there's nothing 
in it to furnish food for even the most prurient-minded libertine 
to gloat over. You may take your grandmother to see it with 
perfect safety. It won't harm her morals, although it may send 
her to sleep. 

Why has Dr. Gumming, of all men in the world, rushed 
forward at the present moment as the champion of England in 
the forthcoming (Ecumenical Council? He does not even 
represent the National Church ; and Oxford certainly would 
not be proud of his classical attainments. His Latin letter 
was a very bald, schoolboy's effort. Many religious contro- 
versialists, through their lack of logic and mathematical reason- 
ing, may fairly be said to draw up at the pons asinorumj Dr. 
Cumming, however, seems bent on a double feat He cannot 
even get dirough the Latin Gate ! 



Can any one guess what place this is ? — '' Below the level of 
the ground, and totally unfit for human occupation. The 
ceiling is two inches only above the level of the street pave- 
ment The floor is sunken, and the walls damp. Hundreds 
of rats infest the room, and the emanation of the drains is quite 
unbearable." A dungeon in a Neapolitan prison ? Some 
Eastern lock-up ? Nothing of the kind ! This is^simply an 
apartment prepared by a Christian country for the reception of 
its poor ; in other words, the '' Male Ward " in a British work- 
house in 1869. We have not done with this subject 



Who does write the Queen's Speeches ? We have a theory 
of our own on the subject, that they are written by soine of the 
inferior officials in the department of the Board of Green Cloth, 
who, having nothing on earth to do at any other time, are in- 
dulged on the occasion of the opening and closing of the Par- 
liamentary Session with this honourable task. It must be a 
beautiful sight, these talented gentlemen sucking their pens and 
rubbing their heads in the agony of composition, with the 
* Elegant Guide to Public Speakers" by their sides, culling 
choice sentences from the laboriously florid exercises of vestiy- 
room orators. 



M. DE Cassaonac is quite an anomaly. His journal, Le 
Pays, is the only one that speaks with disapproval of the liberal 
amnesty granted by the Emperor on the occasion of Yas/ite. 
There is no surer proof of the wisdom and justice of any action 
than the fact that it is not approved by the Pays, In another 
respect M. de Cassagnac is an anomaly. He is the only rem- 
nant of that unpleasant race, the professional duellists, whose skill 
with the sword or pistol in a country where duelling is an insti- 
tution, enables them to insult with their sarcasm and waggery 
every gentleman whojs fool enough to accept their challenge or 
to call them out, and so give them an opportunity of disposing of 
him. We wonder that Frenchmen, and journalists especially, 
have not the courage to combine against this nice man for the 
purpose of extirpating him, and by treating his waggery as it 
deserves with a good-humotu'ed smile, and something more, 
and by steadily refusing to give him that satisfaction which is 
only due to — well, never mind the rest 



A WAR WITHOUT A MEDDLE. 



The Duke of Edinburgh seems to be enjoying himself at 
the Antipodes, and there is no doubt but that he has been 
very welcome at the Australian colonies he has visited. His 
trip to New Zealand, however, does not appear to have turned 
out altogether a success. The New Zealanders have taksn it 
into their heads that the holiday employment of a ship of war 
in their waters, while they are engaged in a deadly conffict, 
is scarcely a decent proceeding ; and a bitter feeling is arising 
against the Imperial Government, whose care for the amuse- 
ment of a Prince contrasts unpleasantly with their care for the 
honour and safety of British colonists. The local papers declare 
that it is an insult to New Zealand to send there one of the 
finest specimens of the British Navy, fully equipped in men 
and material, to lie idly in their waters in holiday trim, while, 
within a few miles of where the Galatea is moored, the colonists 
have been engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the ferocious race 
whose atrocities have devastated the whole neighbourtiood. Of 
course, we as loyal Englishmen are not going to admit that 
there is any reason in the complaint What has the Duke of 
Edinburgh and Her Majesty's ship Galatea to do with such 
vulgar episodes as robberies and massacres ? Of course it is 
too absurd to suppose that His Royal Highness can for a 
moment be supposed to be called upon to mix himself up in 
such vulgar colonial broils. Perhaps, however, taking all 
things into consideration, it would have been better if the 
Galatea had wended her way to some port than Hobartown ; 
for her tantalising appearance at that place has endently been 
too much even for the admitted loyalty of the unhappy colonists 
whose irritability may perhaps be partially excused, under the 
circumstances of having their wives outraged and children 
massacred almost under the very guns of an English man-of- 
war. 



EVERY LITTLE MAKES A MICKLE. 



The Hounslow Powder Mills have once more gone offi 
This time, though, only two men are reported to have been 
injured, which is a great falling off from former efforts of the 
mills. On the last explosion before this four lives were lost, 
and on former occasions we remember to have seen the list 
of killed amount to a dozen or so souls. On the other hand it 
must be noted, that whereas formerly the Hounslow Powder 
Mills blew up once in three or four years, they now explode 
about every three months, which of course must be taken into 
consideration if the modem catastrophes are a little less whole- 
sale than heretofore. The proprietors^ however, need not 
despair, for if they keep up an average of^four explosions a-year 
the death-rate will not be seriously diminished from the 
orthodox standard. One fact is very plain : the owners do not 
reside on the premises, or the concern would not be so soon 
put back again in working order after these little quarterly 
episodes. 
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{Continued from page 86.) 

XXII. 

Mr. Squigsby was now in extensive feather. By a judicious 
combination of sharpness and caution, severity and discretion, 
he had contrived to embellish himself with a radiant phimage. 
He was altogether a very fine bird — ^many said of prey— but 
a fine bird nevertheless ; and there are hundreds who 
admire a splendid vulture, with its claws, its beak, its cruel 
ferocity, and its savage strength, more than they do the most 
brilliant cockatoo, with its splendid colour, its harmless pecks, 
and its vapid chatter. To him his fellow-creatures were divided 
into two sets of individuals — ^plaintiffs and defendants — ^who 
were always carrying on a bitter and determined antagonism, 
and who were always appealing to him for his services in the 
struggle. On whichever side he was ranged, it mattered very 
little. WhetJier his client was the plaintiff or the defendant 
was of no consequence, but it always had this peculiar effect — 
that his client certainly was the most honourable, virtuous, and 
respectable individual that ever drew breath ; while the opposing 
party was the most imprincipled, vicious, and disreputable 
scoundrel at that moment not serving his' term of penal servi- 
tude. This was his principle of action, and very well it 
answered. No opponent ever got any mercy from the inde- 
fatigable Mr, Squigsby. Whenever he got him down on his 
back after a legal fight, and the miserable creature had to 
appeal for grace — ^for time to satisfy the demands he had 
ineffectually resisted, and were now to be enforced against 
him, how Mr. Squigsby would jump upon him in his hour 
of triumph, and squeeze him and drain him of every drop of 
golden blood his veins possessed. And when he had finished 
with him how he would throw him like a rotten log upon the 
rocks of the Bankruptcy Court, and . watch with an ecstatic 
delight the fury of "the general body'* of vulture-creditors 
trying to extract some dividend no'irishmcnt from the fleshless 
bones ! 

XXHI. 

" Anybody been ? " said Mr. Squigsby to Mr. Topps, at the 
West-end branch, one early mornmg. 

"There's an obstinate defendant waiting," said Mr. Topps ; 
" he came here yesterday and sat in the outer office for two 
hours, and said he must see you. He said he had been to the 
East-end Office and South-end Office, and they wouldn't let 
him see you. He's worried my life out, for he's been blowing 
his nose and groaning like a ghost ever since he's been here." 

" Show him in," said Mr. Squigsby ; " I'll soon make short 
work of him." 

He said this in a half-sparkling, half-savage manner, as if he 
contemplated considerable sport from the approaching inter- 
view. He felt like a huntsman who had got a tiger in a net, 
and meant to play with him — only the tiger was a fellow-creature. 

The door opened, and "the tiger "'came in. He was an old 
man, with white hair, very shabby in his apparel, and very 
broken in appearance. His eyes were red with crying and 
want of sleep, and he carried in one hand a large pocket- 
handkerchief, and in the other a wretched worn-out umbrella, 
its skeleton ribs protruding at every point through its alpaca 
sldn, which hung about it in a fiabby, uncertain manner, as if 
endeavouring to constitute itself by its appearance a type of its 
owner. 

" O Sir ! at last I have met with )[ou," said the old man, 
heaving a great si^h. " I have been trying for a long time " 

Mr. Squigsby interrupted him. He started up and said 
loudly : — 

" What the deuce is the meaning of this. Sir ? How dare you 
hunt me about in the way that you have done ? One would 
suppose / owed you money. What is it you want ?" 

" Time," said the old man — " a little time, that's all, Sir, and 
the blessings of a " 

" Rubbish," said Mr. Squigsby. " Don't come that sort of 
humbug with me. What's the amount of the debt ?" 

" Twenty-three pounds four shilhngs and sixpence," said the 
old man, in a trembline voice, as if the bare mention of the 
amount sent a shudder through his miserable frame. 



"That all!" said Mr. Squigsby. "From the annoyance 
you've given us I should have thought it had been forty times 
that amount. What's the amount of the costs ?" 

" Twenty pounds six shillings and eightpence," again trembled 
the old man. 

" Oh !" said Mr. Squigsby, " you appeared to the action, did 
you, my man, and then had to knock under \ That serves you 
right. Attempting to defeat a just claim, were you ? I suppose 
you call that honest and respectable, eh ?" 

" I only wanted time, Sir,'' said the wretched defendant. " I 
couldn't pay — I couldn't get time, and therefore I staved it off 
as well as I could. Pray forgive me. Sir. I didn't mean to do 
you any injury. Sir, upon my soul I didn't." 

"Don't bully me, Sir," cried Mr. Squigsby. "How much 
have you already paid?" 

" Nothing," said the old man, " I can't " 

"Nothing!" cried Mr. Squigsby, "paid nothing! not even 
the costs 1 This is disgraceful," and he rang the bell. Mr. 
Topps came in. The old man trembled so violently that the 
ribs in his umbrella rattled audibly together. 

" Mr. Topps," said Mr. Squigsby, in a remonstrating tone of 
voice, " do I understand this person rightly ? He says that the 
debt and costs amount to forty-three pounds eleven shillings 
and twopence, and that nothing has been paid. When did we 
sign judgment ?" 

" Only the day before yesterday," said Mr. Topps. 

"Only the day before yesterday!" echoed Mr. Squigsby. 
" We ought to have issued execution, and had the money by 
this time. This is gross neglect. We might as well close the 
offices at once as go on like this, Mr. Topps. If this occurs 
again, Mr. Topps," went on Mr. Squigsby, " I am sorry to say 
it, but we shall have to part." 

" For Heaven's sake," burst in the old man appealingly, with 
a heavy groan, but Mr. Topps this time interrupted him. 

" Shut up !" said Mr. Topps. " What do you come here for, 
making a fuss, and working upon me in the way you have been 
working upon me this last two days, and nearly making me lose 
my situation ? You ought to know better. I know it, Sir," con- 
tinued Mr. Topps, turning to Mr. Squigsby, " I'm sorry to admit 
it, Sir — I've been neglectful ; I ought to have had his sticks 
sold up, and himself in gaol, long before this. But he came 
here, Sir, and blowed his nose, and groaned for whole hours 
together. That's how he worked upon me !" 

" Worked upon you ! " cried Mr. Squigsby with an accent of 
intense contempt, " I am afraid my confidence in you, Mr. Topps. 
has been misplaced. You say he has been here and stoppea 
here for hours. He has also been to our other offices. Very 
good. He is here now, interrupting the business of die office. 
Very good. If he chooses to occupy our time with his affairs he 
must pay for it, that's all I presume he disregards the value 
of money or he wouldn't do it The extra costs incurred by 
these proceedings on his part will amount to three guineas at 
the least, and these he will have to pay in addition. And upon 
condition of his doing this I will give him one hour to pay the 
debt and costs, otherwise execution must go." 

The old man, who had been looking from master to cleik 
with an excitement almost amounting to a species of frenzy — 
directly he heard this last announcement, gave a sort of jump, 
and throwing his old white hat to the other end of the room, ana 
striking Mr. Squigsb/s table a violent blow with his umbrella, 
that made the papers upon it dischaige quite a monsoon of dust, 
shouted out — 

" I can't do it. You won't ^ve me time, eh ? You'll skin me, 
will you ? You'll sell me up, will you ? You'll lodge me in prison, 
will you ? You'll keep pihng it up, will you, costs upon costs/ 
You'll fatten and grow rich upon me, will you ? I've worked ail 
my life honestly, and been as poor as a rat You're rich, 
Squigsby, because you're a rogue and robber. You won't^get 
anything out of me. You won't see me again — I can tell you. 
Hunt me down if you can — get your sheriffs to catch me — but I 
defy theuL You've killed me, Sc|uigsby, that's nothing ; " but 
the old man paused, and then said, as the tears rushed down 
his face, " you've also broken a woman's heart Curse you ! " and 
striking the table another blow with his umbrella that sent the ribs 
darting through the covering like so many serpents' stings, the 
old man picked up his battered hat and rushed from the room. 

Mr. Squigsby was not moved in the slightest degree. He 
only said, " It's not my business to attend to these paltry common 
law matters. You know that very well. You will issue execu- 
tion, Mr. Topps. Instruct Isaacs in the matter. Pay him de- 
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spatch monev. Just make a note of it at once, or youll remember 
being worked upon, and forget it" 

Mr. Topps, who had turned auite pale upon seeing the old 
man's proceedings, and appeared even now to be petrified with 
astonishment and terror, mechanically took up a pen and a slip 
of paper to make the note referred. He muttered as he wrote 
it down ^ Issue execution. Instruct Isaacs. Despatch money 
to be paid — Curtler v. Branscombe." 

XXIV. 

The name seemed suddenly to strike Mr. Squigsby. He 
dropped his pen. '^ Branscombe 1*' he said to himself. " Brans- 
combe ! I remember that name. Why, yes, it was in the will 
of Mrs. Rigsworth made a couple of months ago !" He started 
up, and added aloud, — " What Branscombe, Mr. Topps ? what 
Branscombe ? Fetch the papers." 

Mr. Topps returned with the papers in the case. Mr. 
Squigsby turned them over hurriedly, himself trembling now 
almost as much as the old man had done. 

" Here's his description — ^John Branscombe, of 206 Clipstone 
street, Fitzroy square. Who served the writ ?" 

" I did," said Mr. Topps ; "but what's the matter, Mr. Squigs- 
by ? Don't ^<7« work upon me.'* 

"What is he?" 

" He's a music-master, pr player on some instrument, or 
something of that sort. He was once pretty well off when he 
used to take in pupils in Charlotte street, and was in Drury 
Lane orchestra ; but he's come to grief a lon£[ time." 

" Why didn't you tell me this before ?" cried Mr. Squigsby. 
" Who did you see when you served the writ ? " 

"It was a substituted service, sir," said Mr. Topps. " The 
old man was out of the way, so I left it with a young woman I 
found on the premises. She burst out cryine, sir, when I served 
her ; but I made the affidavit, sir, and it added two guineas to 
the costs ! " 

Mr. Topps thought to please his master by his observations. 
Mr. Squigsby appeared, however, to be only intent upon his 
own private thoughts. At last he said — 

" Fetch a cab 1 " 

As Mr. Squigsby jumped into the Hansom, his direction to 
the driver was — " Clii)Stone street, Fitzroy square." And he 
add^ to himself, " I will see her 1 " 

{To be continued. — Commenced in No, 116.) 



TOMAHAWJCS ANNIVERSARY. 



Tomahawk does not often blow his own trumpet (all the 
world knows that fact) ; but there are occasions when silence 
becomes criminal. Such an occasion has arrived. When the 
statesmen were popping at the grouse ; when the tourists were 
climbing over tne Alps ; when the Snobs were hunting down 
the Prince, and the Cads were bathing on the sea- washed sands 
of Margate the " h "-less. Tomahawk, surrounded by his braves 
and his friends, was dining at the Crystal Palace. It was 
a pleasant sight, and an impressive occasion. Bumpers were 
drunk to the aging Child of the Prairie (more than five 
volumes old, if you please) in the dryest champagne and the 
finest of sherry. Speeches were made, and mutual (and sincere) 
admiration reigned supreme. A word of thanks to our friends 
for coming, a word of thanks to Messrs. Bertram and Roberts 
for the excellent manner in which they obeyed to the letter our 
admirable commands~-(joking apart, the menu was unexception- 
able, the wines exquisite, and the cooking all that the most 
critical of cordons bUus could possibly desire), — and, to con- 
clude, a shout of joy for ourselves — several shouts of joys ! 

Please beat the trumpets. 
And blow the drums 

(That's not bad language) — 
The hero comes ! 

{Should have ^<r<f;y)~SHAKESP£ARE. 



SEASIDE FOOLS. 



At a season when the dulness fs felt to be so great that even 
big newspapers, with tremendous circulations ana great breadth 
of sheet, are driven to the resort of publishing little letters from 
holiday correspondents about Bougy sur Mer^ the GruphHs^ 
Poppingenj and Flamboroughy one may be excused for recurring 



to a very time-honoured subject, and asking. Why on earth, 
when there is so much to be seen everywhere, wiU the great 
mass of Englishmen insist on scampering off to miserable 
British hotels, dirty British watering-places, and paying exorbi- 
tant British prices ? Only last week someone wrote to the 
Times to complain of an hotel at Eastbourne, where his bill, for 
himself, wife, and a friend, amounted, without wine, to some- 
thing like ;^5 in two days. The bed-room and sitting-room 
alone were charged at 19s. 6d. per diem, Uiat is over 24 francs, 
a sum laige enough to board and lodge one comfortably for three 
days at more tl^n half the hotels on the Continent Tell 
Puncher this and he will not believe you ; or, if he does, he will 
not act upon it, but be off next wedc to his favourite British 
watering-place, ready again to be thoroughly plucked, and un- 
dergo any amount of imposition. 

Poor Puncher, he cannot help himself He has been bred up 
to this. His modest horizon of " holiday " has been bounded, as 
long[ as he can remember, at the one extreme by the solid satis- 
faction of Southend, at the other, by the racy revelry of Rams- 
gate. He cannot conceive any recreation abroad, nor would 
he enjoy himself, unless he got well bullied by his landlady, and 
nearly summoned whenever ne bathed. He could not tell you 
anything about the hundred-and-one little quiet and reasonable 
places on the French coasts, but is quite well posted up on the 
subject of Margate. Yes, and this, though he can recsiU, to his 
cost, the sums he has often spent in a t^ee weeks' visit to that 
sm^ shopkeepers' Elysium. He has not forgotten, though he 
will again seek them next year, the bad rooms, bad food, bad 
bathing, bad fun, bad company, and seek them, knowing that 
there are only two good things by way of a set off against the 
general badness — to wit, the prices, and the ch^ ! But 
Puncher, and thousands like him, put up with this kind of ex- 
cuse for a holiday — this sort of self-imposition, and never Uiink 
of looking for anything better. The stereotyped vulgarities of 
cockney sea-side places are accepted by him as necessary inte- 
gral parts of that recreation he requires, and the idea that he 
might spend half his money and get double its worth in some 
other fashion, never for a moment enters his thoroughly British 
and conservative head. And as Puncher and his class go to 
work, so do the various social strata a great way above him. 
The same stock places are besieged year after year by the same 
stock families, and the respectable English fathers and mothers 
hurry off with their broods for the purpose of being cramped 
and swindled, and tacitly supporting by their patronage tnat 
monstrous and comfortless organised system of impropriety 
which goes by the name of English sea-bathing. Many a 
British paterfamilias, who is the slave of this watering-place 
mania, has to pull as much money out of his purse for die six 
weeks' stay at the favourite and fashionable locale as would 
enable him to take his whole housdiold, servants and all, up 
the Rhine and into Switzerland, or to some lovely spot on the 
Lake of Geneva, where milor Anglais has not yet, been, and by 
his snobbisms, stirred into a state of rabid and restless plunder. 

However, it is of very little use preaching sermons of wisdom 
on this theme. The British character is but slowly impressed, 
and very much prefers discomfort to novelty. But when every 
year some indignant spirit bursts out in the Times^ with a 
thrilling account of half-crown mutton chops and nine-and-six- 
penny beds, it does really seem strange that not a soul stirs 
a step towards a cheaper, if not a better, land. French bathing 
may not be perfection ; but there is no mistake about British 
It is disorganised indecency. As to British prices — ^well, if 
fools will pay them year after year, they must ! 



OFFENBACH V, HANDEL. 



What do people mean when they talk of a discriminating 
British audience? We are very much beginning to doubt 
whether any such body has an existence, or this would not 
surely be the last week of Handel's " Acis and Galatea " at the 
Princess's Theatre. There appears to have been no diffictdty 
in filling the St. James's night after night at Opera prices when 
Offenbach reigned supreme; but now that the enterprising 
management of Mr. Vining has given Handel a chance at 
playhouse prices, the venture has met with no support, and the 
bills inform us that "Acis and Galatea" is about to be with- 
drawn, to make way for " a new and original drama by Mr. 
Boucicault." We are ready enough to abuse managers for 
producing anything sensational, but we give them no support 
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when thejr really should have it. Mr* Vining deserves well of 
the public, and if he is forced into producing *' a new and 
original drama by Mr. Boucicault,** we only hope it may prove 
as remunerative to the treasury as ^ Acis and Galatea " should 
have been. 



LES FORE^OARRES. 

By Jules, 

Member or the Paris kowmo Club. 



My books is made. If your Oxfor-hlue win, I lose seven hun- 
dred franc. But listen : if Le cerise^ the Mohicainnes^ les gentle- 
men of the Harvard College Outrigge Club do first catch the 
win post, I lose thirty-five pound {sUrling) to a welchdre Duke. 
You see, the bets I make are the bets international. The per- 
fide Albion and the sauvage cTAmerique engage in the contest 
of row heroes, but le Franqais^ he is courageous, he is brave, 
he is la justice / He look on, but wish no win post to one barge 
or to the other. He is impartial He is a pair of scales. He 
bets both. He gives the back to both. He is tnagnifique. He 
must lose le stake, Mais — ^he will see fair. Voyons, On the 
vingt sept he will be there, on one grand Edinbotg steam-ship. 
Jules is in front, avec son paquebot du Nordl He clears 
COURSE ! Offs / It is a race behind le paquebot of Jules ! 
There will be the swells, the waves ! But you know not Jules. 
He has on his shipboard un regiment de stewards ! Then cou' 
rage J Harvarl courage^ Oxfor! Jules sees fair. All right. 
Yes. 



THE LA W AND THE POLICE. 



It is announced that the Commissioners of Police have 
transferred Inspector Wade and the three sergeants engaged 
in the affray between the police and the clerks of the Charing 
Cross Branch of the National Bank, from the C division to 
various Metropolitan Divisions of the force. We wonder if 
this is meant for a promotion or a punishment ? Whichever it 
may be, it will not certainly have the effect of giving satisfaction 
to the public, who have not yet forgotten the case, and who, 
we trust, will not let the matter 'drop until law and order have 
been vindicated in a more satisfactory manner. All we can 
say is, that if this is the way in which penury is in future to 
be punished, the principle must be carriea still further. For 
instance, pickpockets living in St Giles's must on their convic- 
tion be sentenced to reside at Hammersmith, while murderers 
dwelling at the last-named place might be transferred to Ber- 
mondsey or Tybumia. However sound in theory this may 
be, we doubt if practically it would be found to answer ; but 
we shall now have an opportunity of judging ; for we shall 
certainly watch the career of Inspector Wade and his three 
subordinates with the closest attention and interest 



VERY LIGHT LITERATURE. 



Up to the present date the Pall Mail Gazette^ which, on its 
reduction to one penny, faithfully promised its readers that the 
alteration in its arrangements should only extend to its price, 
and not to the matter contained in its pages, has certainly kept 
its word. The paper has been as unifonmy excellent since the 
reduction as it ever was, and the '' Occasional Notes," not one 
of its least attractive features, have been fully up to their mark 
of smartness and interest Last Tuesday, however, the Pall 
Mallj in its principal column, published two such exceptionally 
brilliant paragra^s that we cannot do better than quote them 
word for word. This is the first : — 

*' A story is told in a Paris paper of a new method for re- 
covering one's debts. The other day a crowd gathered in the 
vicinity of the Od^n round a giri with a wooden leg, whom a 
gentleman at an adjoining window was apostrophizing with loud 
cries and gesticulations. It turned out that the girl was a 
washerwoman, who had gone to the gentleman to ask for pav- 
ment of her bill, and finding that the money was not forth- 
coming, she had seized her customer's wooden leg, which was 
lying in a comer, and had walked off, declaring that she would 
not return it till sne was paid." 

And this is the second : — 



"The Belgian papers speak of a curious wager made the 
other day by a youi^ man of Antwerp. He engaged to swim 
on his back in the Scheldt for a quarter of an hour with his 
spectacles on. Scarcely, however, nad he swam a few yards 
when the sun came out, and acting on the spectacles as on a 
magnifying glass, gave him such pain that he was obliged to 
swim to shore before completing his task. It is said (though 
that might have been expected) that the unfortunate swimmer 
has not only lost his bet, but his eyesight as well." 

If we were not quoting " Occasional Notes " from the Pall 
Mally now open before us, we should really be inclined to think 
that such wonderful productions of wit and genius could only 
have emanated from that source even more worthy of great pro- 
ductions — the funny column of our much respected contem- 
porary, the Family Herald, "What a pity it is that such 
brilliant writing should be thrown away on a city so dull, dirty 
and deserted as London just now is ! 



" TOMAHA fVRT" OUT OF TOWN. 



No. S.— SottlOBite. 

In the sad sea cabin, among the gloomy eaters of 'am and 
devourers of ze/eal, wanaered the North-American Indian ! By 
the steamer " Rhine," by the cheap pitiful excursion, with its 
paltry eleven shillings "there and back," and its substantial 
dinner, voyaged the red skin ! Drinkine of fire water, and 
turning as white as a pale face, stood the great Tomahawk, 
regardmg with bloodshot eyes and much-troubled digestion 
the waves off the North Foreland. Sad and sick at heart sat 
he on the paddle-box as he passed the mud-shored Margate ; 
sadder and sicker at heart lay he on the deck as he passed 
the rollicking Ramsgate, saddest and sickest at heart sprawled 
he in the cabin as he passed the delicious Deal 1 It was a 
pitiful sight and a pamful sight Even the basin-holding- 
steward was sorry, and the storm-defying captain heaved a 
heavy sigh. Alas ! alas ! ! alas ! ! ! But after the rain comes 
sunshine, after the battle dinner, after a voyage harbour ! So 
things must end ; so ended tne steamboat's passage. The 
port was reached, the Douane oe'rreached, and Tomahawk 
landed new in heart, new in life, and new in speech. 

That much for a preface. And now I drop the third person 
and the Indian, and adopt the first person ana an Englishman. 

When I arrived, Boulogne was veiy, very cheerful Perhaps 
they knew that I was coming, or it might possibly have been on 
account of the Emperoi's F^e (I merely add the last utterly ab- 
surd supposition to stop the mouths of my enemies if they wish 
to call me "conceited"). The gayness of Boulogne showed it- 
self chiefly in flags. Go where you would and there you found 
acres of bunting. I noticed several very gallant attempts at re- 

S resenting the British flag (that " flag which for a tnousand, 
:c."), and regretted exceedingly that the efforts were, as a 
rule, of the order of failure. There was, however, one startling 
exception. Over a certain hotel floated a drapeau which would 
have been awfully like the " flag which, &c.," nad it not equally 
resembled a black currant jam tart I I felt quite national when 
I saw this diaphonous dainty. Another ingredient of this dish 
of gaiety was the entertainment at the Establishment But per- 
haps as my space is limited, my patience less, and my wit least 
it would be as well to give Boulogne in the shape of a rather if) 
humorous catalogue. Commen^ons, 

The Establishment, — ^Always pronounced ^^ LesstabblismongP 
Lots of people working and flirting. Big rooms, bigger ter- 
races, biggest idiots. Nice band playing pretty tunes, nice pier- 
glasses reflecting (when I look into them) a very pretty lace, 
nice ices, and nice gin at the bar. You can get plenty of gin — 
the French have a vague idea that the English live on gin. So 
they do — at least, / do ! You sit down in the grand concert- 
room, and listen to the music with a smile on your lips and a 
wink (a "vicked vink") in your eye. Ladies admire you. 
rivals hate you, and all is great joy and happiness. Get bored 
of this, and you can spring from your chair (I say you catiy I 
don't say you will) and do a can-can with a wild shout of delirious 
merriment, or betake yourself to the grounds, where you may throw 
a ball at some dolls, or join in a whirligig. If you are a very good 
boy, and are above forty years of age, you may go to a Bal des 
en/ants travestie. I went to one. They " travestied " me as 
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follows : I was dressed as a bebi^ in a cocked hat and spectacles, 
and they said my grey whiskers (it*s a great big story to say 
they're white) didirt show a bit. 

The Fair, — ^While I was there they had a fair. Such a fair ! 
and such shows ! Among other things there was a waxwork 
exhibition. I was delighted to notice an English general 
officer in the usual uniform (slate trousers, hunting coat, 
gigantic epaulets, bell] rope, and spurs), and was greatly 
pleased (and perhaps a little surprised) to hear that this 
formidable warrior was no less a person than " Milor Dudley." 
The proprietor of the establishment was very glad to see 
me, and asked me to sit for him as a model. I said I 
would, and ; asked ^for what!? He said for Guy Fawkes. I 
murdered*him, and dashed his brains all over the place, and 
told him that jokes of that kind always did make me so wild ! 
When he had come to life again, and had picked up his brains, 
he explained that he made'me angry on purpose — ^he wanted to 
get me into a '* wax," his son (a boy at school) added, to make 
the matter clearer to me. I said I was satisfied, and asked him 
to dinner. We did so, but mentioning the " Oriental Question " 
in the presence of a waiter the man went mad — at four he was 
foaming at the mouth, at six he was raving and tearing down the 
walls, but I rep^et to say at seven he was much much worse. 
He was seen m the last staee of insanity buying a copy of 
WiLL-o'-THE-WiSP ! It did him good, however—it sent him to 
sleep — a sleep from which he never recovered. Such is hfe ! 

The Municipality,-- On the Emperor's F^te day I, a few 
friends, several thousand local generals, and the Boulo^e army, 
went to the Church of St Nicholas to sing a Te Deum in honour 
ot the occasion. Everybody liked my singing awfully. So did I. 
The soldiers presented arms at one portion of the service — 
wasn't it charitable of them ? As far as I can make out the 
Municipality of Boulogne consists of 

2 Mayors. 

30,004 Lord Lieutenants. 
94 Marshals of France. 
7,563 Harbour Masters. 
189 Admirals. 

3 Vestrymen. 

and 
I National Guard. 

The uniform of the mimicipality consists chiefly of swords, 
cocked hats, and spangles. In spite of all this, Boulogne is the 
worst-drained town (I should think) in France, England, or 
China ! Eau de Cologne is not exactly the prevailing odour, 
yet everybody talks of the — Oh ! — de Boulogne ! 

The English Colony, — Boulogne ought to be called the Com- 
mercial Chamber of Horrors Super Mare. It's iust the place 
to meet all the celebrities of the past season. This gentleman 
failed for ;^25,ooo,ooo, much to the annoyance of several billion 
widows and orphans. That lady was acquitted after murdering 
her father. That youth over there was the co-respondent in the 
Strawberry Leaves Divorce Case; and stroking that dog 
yonder is the nice young girl about whom all that unpleasant 
scandal (the Grundyton affair, you know) was talked two 
months ago. Then we have writers by the score, and artists by 
the hundred. The men paint their canvasses and the ladies 
their faces ! 

The Hotels,^Tht big ones certainly the best, especially the 
Imperial— table d'hotes not very good anywhere. When you are 
at Rome, do as the Romans do. When you are at Boulogne, 
eat nothing but ^air. It's the only thine I can really recom- 
mend. But you don't get that even, on the porte. 

And now I have done. Perchance I may return to the sub- 
ject, but until then I beg to sing the following pretty little song 
(the words are my own and copyright) : — 

Fare thee well, my own dear Boulogne, 

Fare thee well for a while, 
For the steam-boat is ready and the steam it is up, 

And the waves are beginning to bile, 

My Boulogne, 
And the waves are beginning to bile / 



progress that was made on the occasion was to arrange that 
the case should stand over till October next, when the point 
which has been raised by the Duk^s legal adviser, if a peer 
of the realm can be a bankrupt, will be discussed. 

For our part we think that there is very little doubt about 
the matter, and the Duke of Newcastle should be only too 
glad to submit himself to the operation of the law. In any case, 
however, the dispute may finally be decided, one result will be 
arrived at, for even admitting that a .Duke cannot be a bankrupt, 
it will be shown beyond a doubt that he may be something 
much less desirable. When small people get into debt and 
run away from their creditors, we know what to call theoL 
Surely it is not because the Duke of Newcastle is known to 
be enjoying himself at German watering places he should be 
made an exception to the rule. On the contrary^ there is a less 
excuse for a man who has had so many opportumties of learning 
better ; and we do not hesitate to condemn the proceeding as 
a disgrace even to the House of Lords. 



RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 



When are we to hear the last of the Duke of Newcastle's 
" affairs .^* One day last week His Grace's little matter occupied 
the Bankruptcy Court the best part of the day, but the only 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 



A NOBLE Prince, whose appetites and form 
Were not ill-matched, delighted here to dwell ; 

Now flashy Jews, and tradesmen, freed from till 
And toil, alike vie with the ocean's swell 

Beside the shore these elves fresh flown from heaven, 
Sport and display their limbs in fancy free, 

Careless who looks, or how themselves they look, 
Fearless of their grim playfellow, the Sea. 

I. 

The tinsel of antiquity 

With which some trim the robe of art ; 
Who fills his mind or rooms with this 

With wit as well as gold must part 

2. 
A quality which some men praise 

Who only outsides see ; 
He's this who coward is at heart, 

But brave would seem to be. 



This people Tmust fairly own 

Are rather strange to me ; 
They plagued my careless schoolboy days 

By getting near Judee. 

4&5. 
Half loving and half dreading storms, 

How much the first the last resembles 1 

When pale from home they wing their way. 

Be sure the Earth with tempests trembles. 

6. 
A sobriquet pf honest men, 

Which serves perhaps, to keep out water, 
But not the Spirits ; Sindbad-hke 

By these poor Jack's made a light porter. 

7. 
This word is like a monster, who. 

So nursery tales say, eats up men : 

I have seen this too, when sweeUy. made, 

Devour young people now and then. 

8. 
The man whose history foretells 

The future fame of German springs ; 
The bath seems foul to smell and sights, 

But to believers comfort brings. 

ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC IN OUR LAST, 
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Answers have been received from Slodger and Tiney, and 
Tomey and Joey. One hundred and five incorrect. 
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A WORD WITH THE ''GUARDIANS'' OF 

LONDON 



Hail, Noble (but Petty) Tradesmen ! 

Your wondrous deeds and charitable actions have reached my 
ears, and filled me with feelings of astonishment and admiration. 
It is notthat you keep shops and sell the morning butter and the 
evening pork ; it is not that your names appear on facias and 
the headings of bills ; it is not that you measure the ribands by 
theyard and smirk behind your counters with sleek humility. All 
this you do, and do well. As an Englishman I admire you, as 
belonging to a nation of shopkeepers ; but you have greater 
claims than even these upon my respect and admiration. You 
are not only noble (but petty) tradesmen, but you are also 
Guardians of the Poor I Hail ! three times hail \ You pos- 
sibly would prefer me to cry out " beer ;" but allow me to have 
my way, and to address you with shouts of "hail !" You are 
(I know) as hard and as solid as stone — 2l fact which accounts 
for your love oi^'quartsJ* "That's not the *//«/,'" you may 
probably say, when you read this. Believe me, that I agree 
with you. 

The poor, my worthy cheesemongers, are a nuisance. You 
know that, and so do I. This granted, and how pleasant it is 
to consider your mode of dealing with them ! They are iU, and 
you " clear the infirmary ; " they are weak, and you drive them 
away from the workhouse door to die in the gutter ! Oh ! you 
patriots, you noble-hearted rate-payers, how I love you I Send 
me your addresses, and I will buy cheese and purchase ribands, 
and pork, and tin-tacks, and tripe at your various establish- 
ments. 

Look at my cartoon, you Christians, you Gospel-readers, you 
" feeders of the hungry," you " clothers of the naked," you 
" visitors of the sick." Don't you recognise a " new guardian " 
in the picture? A "guardian" you have yourselves elected? 
Look at him well, my friends, and see how " pleasant " he seems. 
He brings with him the reduction of the poor-rates, the aboli- 
tion of the infirmary, help to the wretched, protection for the 
oppressed. Greet him with plaudit, oh most pure-hearted (and 
economical) of Christians, oh most 

But, pshaw — to write to you (even with sarcasm on my pea 
and bitter disgust in my heart) sickens me. Get from before 
my face — England has judged you for the Present, but a more 
dreadfiil judgment awaits you in the terrible Hereafter. 

Hearken to my words and tremble. 

3 1 St Augu st, 1 869. Tomahawk. 



THE INSOLENCE OF OFFICE. 



Mr. Justice Hannen is the very last of the Judges who 
should have allowed himself to fall under the suspicion of agree- 
ing with the speech attributed to the Lord Chief Baron, that the 
appointments of Revising Barrister should be given only to 
Judges' sons. As Mr. Justice Hannen entirely owed his ad- 
vancement to the independence and magnanimity of the then 
Chancellor, and belonged to an advanced Club, which ruthlessly 
condemned all promotion by favour, it is not a little startling 
that he of all his brethren should have been the most shameless 
in advocating the right of the Judges to appoint members of 
their families to places for which they are not only personally 
unfit, but which rightly should be the hard-earned rewards of 
other people. His former opinions notwithstanding, Mr. Justice 
Hannen, however, at the late Lewes Assizes, displaced two 
gentlemen, one of eighteen years' service and the other of 
seventeen years', both appointed by the Chief Baron last year, 
to make way for two gentlemen, sons of Judges, one Mr. Bacon, 
of seven years' standing, the other Mr. James Mellor, who has 
just completed the requisite three years, which is a necessary 
qualification for a Revisorship. How far the public have a right 
to interfere in such points as these may be an open question, 
but we do not hesitate to condemn the conduct of Mr. Justice 
Hannen as ridiculously inconsistent It is almost a necessity 
that a Judge should possess not only the popular confidence, 
but the popular respect, and this is not the way to gain or to 
hold either the one or the other. 



THE SOCIAL DRAINAGE QUESTION 



♦Nothing could have been more admirable than the raid 
effected by the Police, the other day, on a couple of infamous 
dens in Holywell street. The report of the proceedings really 
was quite refreshing. No doubt that is the sort of executive 
treatment certain social ulcers reauire. Yet, at every turn, 
Englishmen are met by the cry of "privilege," and obliged to 
listen to meaningless twaddle about the liberty of the subject, 
as if, forsooth, the subject had not forfeited all right to his 
liberty for the commission of a certain set of offences I The pith 
of these remarks is this : Why are not raids of this kind more fre- 
quent ? Why, in this whining and moaning age, are there not 
systematic physical force cleansings of all the social sewers ? 
Six months of such aggression would clear away night houses, 
filthy museums, black holes, and all the rest of the devil's locale. 
There are dozens of disgusting resorts as well known to the 
authorities as the Police Courts themselves, and the man in 
power, whoever he may be, who first makes a determined onset 
upon these would deserve a public statue, though very likely he 
would not get it. We English are always glozing over our 
enormities. Why can't we look evil in the face, recognize its 
existence, and make a clean sweep of it ? 
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FATHER THAMES TO THE RIVAL CREWS. 



Rowed ye well, athletic strangers, 
Fledglings of the Eagle's nest ! 

Boldly sent ye out this challenge 
From your eyrie in the West ! 

With no lakes or noble rivers, 
Such as you have, are we rich : 

Narrow flows the stream of I SIS, 
Ca&i is nothing but a ditch : 

Yet a welcome, aye, a double 
Welcome to each gallant crew I 

Should I back the bold Magenta, 
Or declare to win with Blue ? 

Ev'ry detail of your training 
Daily had I heard and read ; 

Morning papers came to tell me 
Of your doings, in my bed. 

Gone all thought of my Embankment, 

Sewage, Fisheries, or tide ; 
But I thrilled through all my rushes, 

And my mud was stirred with pride. 

Yes, my children, though the dog days 

Put on idleness no stint, 
All the world must feel your struggles. 

Row the course with you in print. 

With its plethora of " padding," 
Daily comes the well worn news, 

In bram>hammered iteration, 
Puffings of the rival crews — 

Pace improving — ^fine condition- 
Health and muscle hard as nails — 

Steady paddling at the Soap Works- 
Glorious spurt at Barker^s Rails — 

Legs well straightened to the stretcher- 
Backs well forward to the oar — 

Paragraphs of " Bravo ! both sides ! 
Was there ever such a Four ! " 

You, my children, long unconscious 
Of the heartbreak of defeat, 

Victory on your helm was sitting ! 
And that goddess kept her seat ! 

Hardy vigour of New England, — 
Light weight of the inland seas, — 

Brawny South Pacific muscle 
Hardened in th' Antipodes — 

Ye, whose energy spasmodic 
Makes up for your want of size, 

Catch the stroke at the beginning — 
It is there the secret lies — 

Turned a-stem, intrusive steamers ! 

Vagrant baiges, cleared the way ! 
Father Thames would have no favour, 

And the best men won the day ! 



Murder on the High Seas.— The authorities of the Ad- 
miralty have perpetrated another cold-blooded murder. Cap- 
tain Harvey, of Her Majesty's ship Eclipse, died of yellow fever 
through the infamous state of the ventilation of the ship. The 
Admiralty knew of this, and they wilfully allowed the poisoned 
air to kill one officer at least and reduce other officers and men 
to a state near death. But of course the murderers will never 
be brought to justice, they will receive thousands of pounds from 
the people's pockets, and will come sm»ling down to the House, 
to assure the English nation that they have saved three hundred 
pounds at the trifling cost of a murder or two. 



THE SNOBS GUIDE, 
A Continental Handbook for the British Traveller Proper, 

BY ONE OF THEM. 



Since I commenced this little series I have been in com- 
munication with several amiable snobs, who are at the present 
rhomcnt doine their very best to support the British character 
at some of the leading places on the Continent. They have 
most kindly put me in possession of many of their most effective 
vagaries, all of which, I trust, I shall be able to utilise for the 
guidance of those aspirants to peculiarity who would foUow in 
their train. The most interesting, and perhaps, at the present 
moment, the seasonable bit of intelligence I have received is 
nothing more or less than a stray leaf from a dear snob's y^«r«<i/ 
de voyage recently kept at Wildbad, The jottings are epigram- 
matic, but they say a good deal in their own brief way. I 
can heartily recommend them to my readers. 

Wildbad, Aug, 13, 1869. 

Up at six, made for the Platz and hung about the back of 
the hotel. Think I saw one of the children at the upper 
windows. Waited hanging about till a soldia- asked me 
what I was up to. He said this in German, and I gave him 
a bit of my mind in English. By the way, none of these 
fools talk English. And yet one hears such a precious lot 
about German education. Gammon ! 

8.30 A.M.— Seen him. That is, I'll lay a fiver it was. He 
had on a white hat and green veil, and looked out of the 
fourth window in the second floor. N.B. To watch that 
window like anything. 

9 A.M. — Waiter says it's a French Count. 

9.5 A.M.— Don't think it is a French Count Only a real 
live Prince would wear a white hat and green veil — that is, 
I mean, that is what I should do under similar Royal cir- 
cumstances. Hulloah ! What's that ? Looks like him ; 
but the photograph I keep handy to recognise him by gives 
him more beard. Ah! there's a crowd coming down under 
those trees. N.B. Join it instanter. Yes, Pm sure they 
are there ! Pm off for them. Done it this time ! 

1 1 A.M. — Been after lots of people who look like them, but 
it's no go yet That lot I followed round the Plats at 9 was 
a dancing bear. Never mind. Faint heart, &c 

1 1. 15 A M. — How jolly it must be to be a Prince, out on your 
own hook, going about and dining at seven francs a head, 
perhsps ten, and then walking about for people to stare at 
you I How I wish I was one I Wouldn't I swell it ? 
Oh, no ! 

II. 20 A. M.— Another crowd. Off we go I 

1 1.25 A.M. — Sold again. Turned out to be only a row with 
a policeman. \Vny doesn*t he p^o about with a band, or a 
dozen guards or so, or somethmg to show these Gentian 
be^^gars his rank, and let them know what a thorough 
British gentleman he is ? It is this dropping of royaUy 
which degrades us in the eyes of Europe. N.S. Ill write 
to the Times about this ! ^ 

1 1.30. — If I stick here all day, Pll see him. 

11.45. — What's the good of being a Prince, if you can't walk 
about like other people } 

12. — Hurrah ! here they arc. Capital ! I have got close to 
him. Let's see — he has got on coloured, &c., &c., &c., &c., 
&c. And she's got on Uue, &c., &c., &c., &c. And the 
children, &c., &c., &c. 

• • ♦ • ♦ 

9 P.M.— A jolly day. I spent seven hours walking close 
behind H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and iivt times I got 
right in front of him, and had a good stare at the Princess. 
I like your free and easy German ways. 

10 P.M. — It wasn't him after all 1 



How THE Boy of the Period "does" Xenophon. — 
** Wa^itQv els SopScis, — They walked into the Sardines." 
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THE INFAMOUS CASE. 



There is a certain sort of vice that imperatively demands 
publicity. This is its only antidote, and such as we can afford, 
as a sheer matter of duty, we freely give it. A gentleman who 
resides abroad, but is paying a temporary visit to England, 
applied for and obtained, on Wednesday last, from Mr. Knox 
a warrant for the apprehension of two people named Jordan 
and Miller. The case was, as the magistrate truly said, of the 
most abominable and atrocious description, and although we 
are not in the habit of quoting at length from the Police Reports, 
we feel that, since in this case the testimony of the plaintiff tells 
an infamous tale so plainly, and in such a manner as to act as 
a warning to others, we cannot do better than give it in ex- 
tenso. 

The prosecutor's information ran thus : — 

" I called on the loth of June at 44, Weymouth street, Port- 
land place, and saw a short, stout man (the prisoner Miller), 
whose name was unknown to me, but who now appears to be 
Alexander Miller. I represented to him that I was m ill-health. 
I showed him a little book which bore the name of Robert 
Jordan, M.D. He gave me subsequently a bottle containing 
some stuff, for which he charged lis. I called again on the 
nth of June and saw Miller. He said 'the doctor' was not 
there, but that they had better go to him at his residence in 
Bemers street We went together in a cab. On entering Dr. 
Jordan's house, the short, stout man (Miller) and Jordan had a 
conversation, and then Miller left. Dr. Jordan took me into a 
room, in which were a large number of figures, and said, * There 
are amongst these the names of noblemen, gentlemen, officers, 
and others, who have paid me ;£5,ooo, and some less, on being 
cured. He asked me particularly about my place of residence 
and the best way of sending money to and from that place. I 
had previously told Miller I resided there. 1 told him I would 
give nim £,20 if he cured me according to the terms laid down 
in * the little book.' He said * Go and get the money,' which I 
did. On my return^ he asked me whether I had a banker, and 
I said * No.' He then asked if I could give him ;^ 1,000. I said 
1 could not. He then said, * Give me ^8o, a further portion or 
a bill at a week, and a bill for ;^5oo at six months.' He gave 
me something in a wine glass, and told me to walk about. After 
drinking it I felt quite stupefied and unnerved — ^very different 
from what I was when I went into the house. Jordan wrote 
out some bills of exchange, and I do not know what I did with 
them. Jordan then wrote something in the shape of a letter. 
I wrote something between the lines by his direction and signed 
it. He gave me some parcels of medicine, which I did not 
open." 

There is one matter for deep regret in this affair. The pro- 
secutor refuses to proceed with the charge, and so it has dropped, 
and these two medical worthies have got off for a season. 
There are no doubt certain inconveniences, even sacrifices, 
connected with a determined prosecution of this character, 
but we have no hesitation whatever in saying that it is 
the absolute duty of anyone, who has a chance of seeing 
justice done, to go on without fiinching and let the law 
deal with such infamy in its most summary manner. The gen- 
tleman who has compromised this case has made a grievous 
mistake. He has not escaped notoriety, and has, at the same 
time, given a great victory to his persecutors. The security of 
these men lies in the cowardice of their dupes. However, there 
is one thing the press can do, and that is to proclaim far and 
wide the names of Robert Jordan, M.D., of Berners street, 
Oxford street, and of Alexander Miller, of Weymouth street, 
Marylebone, and thus, to a certain, though limited extent, 
stretch out a hand to save some wretched victim from falling 
helpless and terror-struck under their merciless clutches. 



SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES. 



A LONG article in the Times last week informed the world 
that Garibaldi had turned farmer. Well, that is the wisest turn 
he has taken for a long time. Who, however, can dream of 
Garibaldi planting, as we are told he does, olives ? Garibaldi 
sitting under his own olive tree, — literally shaded with the 
emblems of peace ! Why, we shall have a Quakers* Volunteer 
Corps next ! 



A GENERALLY ACCEPTED ORDER. 



As a question of military precedence has lately been opened 
and decided regarding the relative positions of the Life Guards 
and the Royal Horse Artillery, and as the solution of the im- 
portant point raised seems to have provoked a considerable 
amount of interest, we subjoin a statement in continuation of 
that which is about to be issued by the Horse Guards. 

Table of Precedence of Military Officers, carefully 
compiled under . the direction of the authorities 
AT Head Quarters : — 

I. — Guardsmen being Dukes. 

2. — Ditto being inferior Peers. 

3. — All other Guardsmen. 

4. — Subalterns of Light Cavalry being the sons of Peers. 

5. — Colonels of Light Cavalry who haye purchased all their 
commissions. 

6. — Officers of the Rifle Brigade who have purchased their 
commissions. 

7. — Officers of the Highland regiments ditto. 

8. — Line officers ditto. 

9. — Colonels of Cavalry regiments who have not purchased 
their commissions. 

10. — All other officers (except officers of the Line) who have 
not purchased their commissions. 

II. — Bandmasters, messmen, billiard-markers, &c., &c., at- 
tached to the Brigade of Guards, 

12. — Line officers who have not purchased their comniissions. 



OUR BOOKMARKER, 



** Cedite Romani Scriptores, cedite Graii ! " 

Ludibria Lutut; or^ the Wars of the Women and the Gods, By 
William John Courthope. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This is a most charming poem. It is a burlesque, but bears no 
trace of vulgarity. It is a satire, but none of the lines have 
the nauseous taste of malice. It is an excellent example of the 
refining effects of classical studies. There is a grace and an 
elegance about the verses to which no one who had not filled 
the storehouse — ^his mind, with the highly finished gems of the 
Greek and Latin poets, could ever have attained. Mr. Court- 
hope is not one of those who affect that quaintness and ob* 
scurity of expression which some people imagine to be the 
indisputable proofs of genius. He does not encumber his 
poem with rugged lines and excruciating rhymes under the im- 
pression that clumsiness is force. This musical and delightful 
work shows a gentle — a somewhat indolent and voluptuous, 
perhaps — but thoroughly gentle appreciation of the beauties of 
Nature. It is no blemish in Mr. Courthope's burlesque if it 
lacks the rollicking vigour of Hudibras, or the dazzling intel- 
lectuality of Don Juan. It bears strong traces of the Italian 
School, which the author professes to admire and imitate, but 
we know no English poet with whose work we can compare it. 
Spencer may have to some extent influenced the writer, and 
the brothers Fletcher ; but though we have delicious bits of de- 
scription here and there, we have none of that wealth of 
imagery which the great Elizabethan poet scatters so prodi- 
gally throughout the Fairy Queen. " Ludibria Lunae " is not a 
serious poem, though the purpose is almost serious, ^ that if 
one finds melodious rhythm, correct rhyme, and elegant fluency, 
one must not be disap{)ointed at the comparative absence of 
imaginative power and vigorous satire. Mr. Courthope attacks 
the follies of women with airy, fragile, graceful weapons, not 
with the sword or the tomahawk. Perhaps he is more likely to 
drive them from unworthy ambitions and mischievous chimeras 
with his feathered shafts of ridicule than those who steep their 
darts in the poison of bitter contempt. But we confess Uiat so 
melodious a preacher seems to us more likely to find the road 
to woman's heart than to her mind, or conscience. ** I must be 
foolish and naughty if you sing to me so sweetly," is likely to 
be the caressing reply of the younger advocates of " Woman's 
Rights," and Agapemones of Saints, to Mr. Courthope's ad- 
monitions and rebukes. But we must not quarrel with those 
whose amiable placidity and genial humour forbids them the 
exertion or seventy of indignation. Mr. Courthope's sympathies 
are imdoubtedly on the right side, though he prefers the sweet 
pipe of the shepherd to the shrill trumpet of the soldier. 
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THE WEEK. 

There has been a Railway war in America, the Albany and 
Susquehanna line serving as the battle-field. The New World 
has wisely borrowed many useful institutions from the Old ; 
but it is scarcely politic in it, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, to revive the Tram^bands, 



A GREAT fuss is being made just now about the means of 
communication between railway passengers and guards. It is 
to be hoped that, if the question is satisfactorily settled, the 
boon may be extended. What a blessing it would be to many 
dividend-less people to know that a perfect means of communi- 
cation was established between shareholders and directors ! 



Two offenders have already been fined, under the new Act, 
f or stopping trains without any legitimate reason or necessity ; 
and quite right too. What a pity, though, the penalty is not 
capable of extension in an opposite direction ! If there were 
only a legal punishment attached to the reckless starting of 
trains as well as to the unnecessary stopping of them, what a 
great deal of commercial ruin would be averted ! Surely the 
Government might take a hint, and be down on those inveterate 
stockjobbers, the railway promoters ! 



BREAKING THE BARRIERS. 



A SUBJECT which has summoned into existence two Tinted 
leaders, to say nothing of a heap of correspondence, may merit 
a word or two more from us before it is consigned to the limbo 
of yesterday. We have now had a free and opfen discussion of 
Formosa^ and Mr. Boucicault himself has told us the worst. " I 
have," says he, " broken down a barrier which prejudice had 
established. I have proclaimed a literary thoroughfare, with 
the full approbation 01 the public. And I mean to keep it open.'' 
We may therefore be said to be, what is familiarly termed, " in 
for it" We need never turn to the French stage for strong meat. 
We are going to have it manufactured here for us at home. 
The prospect is briUiant and encouraging, and as one reads 
about barriers of prejudice broken down, and literary thorough- 
fares proclaimed, for a moment one feels there is a sort of 
chivaliy about the whole thing. One sees Sir Dion, clad in the 
most glittering of armour, and mounted on the most mettlesome 
of steeds, ridmg proudly into the arena, to do battle for free 
speech and morality, against all the black mailed-champions] of 
cant and false sentimentality the wicked world can produce. 
Farewell to our spurious philosophy ! This is an immoral age, 
and Mr. Boucicault has taken it by the throat. We cannot keep 
evil from the mind of youth. Let us face the difficulty boldly. 
Off with them all to Drury Lane I 

Mr. Boucicault is a hard worker, a clever writer, and has a 



wonderful knack of catching the public taste. He deserves all 
his remarkable success, and we take off our hat to him. But 
he may take our word for it — his moral lesson, from a purely 
moral point of view, is a mistake. Let his heroine end her 
days neglected in the gutter, and we shall have a moral to point 
to our daughters, ^we have a taste for pointing morals of this 
sort to them at all, on the subject of prostitution. Let his hero 
go to the dogs, being first kicked out of the Oxford Eight by 
his disgusted College acquaintances, and we shall have another 
moral of a certain kind to point to our sons who happen 
unfortunately to be cursed with generous but dishonourable 
tendencies. We are quite at one with Mr. Boucicault about 
Wycherly and Congreve. We will go further. We believe 
the great hold that the School for Scandal has upon public 
taste results not from the unquestionable brilliancy of its dialogue, 
but from the coarse impropriety which pervades it from begin- 
ning to end As to the Opera, it was scarcely fair to drag it 
into the question, but as it has been dragged in, we cannot do 
better than publish several letters we have received in its defence. 
An uncomplimentary comparison with Formosa seems justly to 
have annoyed several well-known characters : — videlicet 

To Tomahawk. 

(I.) 
Sir, — Mr. Boucicault has instituted an invidious comparison 

between me and that creature he has taken up as his heroine. 

He wants to injure my reputation 1 Now surely I have an 

excuse for shocking everybody in my first and second acts. 

Why, in my third, I can't pay my rent, and I have a terrible 

cough, which, together with remorse and disappointment, kills 

me before I can maccrj Alfredo with his papa's consent. Surely 

no one will care to sing libiatno after seeing to what an end it 

brings, 

Yours devotedly, 

Traviata ! 

(2.) 
Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara, &c., presents her com- 
pliments to the Editor of The Tomahawk, and wishes him 
candidly to say whether he thinks she is, on the whole, the sort 
of person a British public admires. Does she excite the sym- 
pathy or disgust of the audience 1 The Duchess will be glad to 
hear, as she has always intended to be very bad indeed, and 
should the Editor have not felt that horror of crime, which she 
has hitherto flattered herself she has successfully kindled, per- 
haps he would kindly inform her of the fact, when she will 
poison an extra chorus in the first act, and g^ve up the study of 
antidotes altogether. 

(3.) 
Sir, — I am instructed by my respected master to inform you 

that he has been very much shocked to hear that his efforts to 

point a moral have been so thoroughly misunderstood. He 

desires me to assure you that though he makes very light of 

the supper with the Statue, he really considers it no joke ; while 

as to his destination, after that meal, he really would be glad to 

hear what possible lower depth Mr. Boucicault can have hit 

upon ! I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Leporello. 

(4.) 
Dear Sir, — It is really very cruel to say that I teach people 

to be bad. Surely you must know what my folly and vanity 
cost me, even down to the bitter end ! I could not do more 
than come to utter misery and ruin, and then fly from tempta- 
tion and repent ? Dear Sir, could I ? 

Yours, very sincerely, 

Marguerite. 

(5.) 
Fancy bnnging my name forward ! I who never— oh fie, 

Mr. Boucicault ! Amina. 

(6.) 

Sir, — I have simply put the matter into the hands of my 

soHcitors. Yours, indignantly. 

The Count. 

And we might continue the list of letters, including one from 
George Barnwell^ which is, however, totally unfit for publica- 
tion. But to dismiss the subject. If Mr. Boucicault " means 
to keep open " this new thoroughfare, pleasant or unpleasant, as 
it may be, according to taste, let it at least lead to the reading 
of some sound moral lesson. This is where his first successfiu 
attempt to " break the barriers of prejudice " has failed. 
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{Continued from page 98.) 

XXIV. 

As Mr. Squigsby is driving along in his cab, we feel the 
opportunity has arrived to present him in person to our readers. 
We all know the popular idea of the Lawyer, more especially as 
represented by our novelists and dramatists. An old crabbed 
man, with a hard-lined, clean-shaven face, wearing old-fashioned 
clothes, and taking snuff, possessing an office which is orna- 
mented with cobwebs ana dust-begrimed boxes, the furni- 
ture of a broken-down character, and a general appearance of 
neglect and dirt covering everything — a man whose one idea 
is to accumulate money and to save it, harsh to. the poor and 
servile to the rich, and maintaining a strict and hypocritical 
solemnity before the world to inspire confidence in his learning 
and his honesty. Mr. Squigsby ^vas not a lawyer of this descrip- 
tion : he was of the new school. We live too fast in these days 
to wait to be harsh, and cruel, and overreaching, and money- 
grubbing, and unprincipled until we are old men, as seems to 
have been the custom in older times. We exhibit ,all these 
attributes in our young men of the present day. In our Law 
Courts, upon our Exchanges, and in our Markets, it is our 
young men who drive the hardest bargains, who are harshest 
m enforcing them, who are shrewdest in their calculations, who 
have the fewest generous impulses where money-making is con- 
cerned, who make money quickest — it may be by the sacrifice 
of principle, but still who make money — who are worshippers 
of the golden calf in the sense that, so long as their devotion is 
successful, they can do no wrong. Mr. Squigsby, in himself, 
dii'»carded all antiquated notions as regards lawyers in general. 
While maintaining the severity and cruelty of the harshest of 
the old school, he endeavoured to present himself as the most 
brilliant of the young school. He dressed in the height of 
fashion : his trousers were made in Vienna ; his boots and 
waistcoats in Paris ; his coats at Poole's ; his hats at Melton's ; 
and Wheeler took a pride in describing him as " one of the best- 
shirted and best-gloved men in London." He was shampooed 
by contract in Comhill and Bond Street, and in each establish- 
ment there was one man retained who understood thoroughly, 
after careful and anxious study, the proper trimming to be 
applied to Mr. Squigsby's hair and beard, and the correct curl, 
done with heated tongs, to be given to Mr. Squigsby's mous- 
tache. The same in his habits. Did he care for the public 
prejudices as to what a lawyer or " a man of business " ought 
or ought not to do ? Not he ! He would smoke the finest 
havannah in the middle of the day, walking or riding down 
Regent street or Lombard street. When a good client, or, 
what was the same thing, a good defendant, such as a Duke or 
a Marquis he had got into his net, called upon him, he would 
bring out his cigars and his Perrier Jouet lilce a man, and the 
very last thing they would talk about would be business. It 
was all anecdote and " chaff." His offices were furnished in 
the grandest style. No cobwebs there : Turkey carpets, hand- 
some tables and chairs, valuable cabinets, pictures on the walls, 
green and gold paper, elegant curtains. Papers on the desk, 
it is true ; but papers with titled names upon them, that if the 
wandering eye of visitors fell upon them, it would be riveted 
with the idea of Mr. Squigsb/s greatness and extensive busi- 
ness. Boxes round the room, it is true ; but japanned boxes 
with golden names upon them of Mr. Squigsby's most distin- 
guished clients. Personally, he was good-looking and happy- 
looking. He was not over intellectually well looking, and 
he was somewhat coarse ; but what of that ? He was voung 
and wealthy. He was the architect of his own fortunes. "More 
credit to him for that," said everybody ! 

XXV. 

The cab pulled up. It was 206 Clipstone street. Mr. 
Squigsby jumped out, paid the cabman, and knocked at the 
door. A middle-aged woman answered the summons. 

" Does Mr. Branscombe live here } " inquired Mr. Squigsby. 

" Yes, sir ; " and without waiting for any further communica- 
tion, she proceeded to the bottom of the stairs, and shouted at 
the top of her voice : 

" Wanted, Mr. Branscombe ! " 



Mr. Squigsby waited several seconds. There was no answer 
to the summons — the woman, having discharged what she con- 
sidered her duty under the circumstances, had retired. Mr. 
Squigsby stood upon the door-mat considering what he should 
do next. The seconds became minutes, and then, the street- 
door being still open, he knocked another double knock. The 
middle-aged woman immediately reappeared, and, without say- 
ing a word, once more proceeded to the bottom of the stairs and 
shouted, apparently louder than ever : 

" Wanted, Mr. Branscombe ! " and again immediately re- 
tired. 

"Well," said Mr. Squigsby, after he had waited several 
minutes, " this is a curious system ; I wonder whether anybody 
will ever come." 

The observation had scarcely passed his lips, when a small 
voice was heard, saying from the turn of the staircase — 

" Did you want Mr. Branscombe ? " 

Mr. Squigsby looked up and immediately perceived that two 
dark eyes in a very pale face were contemplating him in a timid 
manner from the turn in the stairs. Mr. Squigsby shut the 
street-door and went up the stairs confronting a young woman. 

" I want," he said, " to see Mr. Branscombe." 

" Father is not at home," said the young woman in the same 
timid half-frightened manner, and looking at Mr. Squigsby's 
unusual appearance with manifest suspicion and distrust. " He 
went out this morning early and he's not been home since." 

" I wish to see him particularly," said Mr. Squigsby in his 
softest manner ; " but if he is not at home perhaps you will 
allow me to leave a communication for him. The matter is of 
importance." 

" Will you walk in, sir ? " said the young woman becoming ap- 
parently still more frightened in manner. 

Mr. Squigsby followed the young woman into the room. It 
was a modestly-furnished apartment on the second floor. In 
one comer an oboe hung upon a nail. Mr. Squigsby glanced 
round the room with an eagle's eye, as if mentally calculating 
the value of the furniture and accessories it contained. He 
then deliberately sat down, and with the same rapid eagle glance 
contemplated the daughter of old John Branscombe. She was 
a girl of about nineteen. Her face was pretty, though pinched 
and drawn with anxiety and suffering. Her figure was perfect, 
and her manner charming in its elegant simplicity. 

"May I be permitted to ask," said Mr. Squigsby, still with an 
eagle's eye upon her, " whether I am speaking to Miss Maria 
Branscombe ? " 

" Yes, sir," she said with some surprise, " that is my name ; 
but how do you know me ? I have never seen you before. Oh 
tell me, what do you want to say to father ? " 

She said this in a trembling, nervous voice, as if she expected 
nothing but ill-tidings, and wished to hear the worst She said 
it as though her life had been passed in this sort of anxious 
trouble — as though every moment of her existence had brought 
forth some new grief — as if every stranger she met were some 
enemy to her father — as if every interchange of words with any 
of her fellow-creatures would bring with it some communication 
of a fresh misery or a new sorrow. 

" I hope I do not disturb you in any way," said Mr. Squigsby ; 
" but my name is Squigsby ^" 

He had scarcely mentioned the name when she uttered, with 
a half-scream, — 

" The lawyer ! " 

" I am a lawyer," said Mr. Squigsby. "Your father has some 
business with our office, and it is that which has brought me 
here ; but do not be disturbed ^ 

" Disturbed ! " interrupted the trembling girl. "It is your 
name that has been present to us night and day. It is as to 
what you would do and how you would act which has agonised 
us both since father could not pay. What have you come to do 
now ? Do it at once. Do it. Seize — sell — do everything ; at 
least you will rescue us from this miserable suspense — ^from 
these horrible phantoms of coming evil that will dnve us mad." 

"Where is your father?" said Mr. Squigsby quietly, and 
stroking his beard. 

" I don't know," said the girl " He went out this morning to 
see you — to appeal to your mercy to grant him a little time. 
Oh ! how I prayed for his success. He promised to return im- 
mediately to bring me the news if he had succeeded. He has 
not returned. You are here instead What is it you want ? " 

She drew herself up as she asked this question, and her 
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defiant attitude and flashing eyes made her look so handsome 
in Mr. Squigsby's eyes, that that immoveable gentleman, in- 
stead of feeling temfied, inwardly chuckled and congratulated 
himself upon die turn affairs were taking. 

" rU draw her out still more," thought Mr. Squigsby, with a 
silent laugh. 

XXVI. 

But at this period came a thundering single knock at the 
street door, and the next moment the shrill shriek of the land- 
lady, shriller than ever, rose up the staircase of— 

"Wanted, Mr. Branscombe ! ** 

No one attempted to answer it. The new visitor did not, 
however, stop upon any question of formality, for a heavy step 
being heard upon the stairs and the door of the room being 
pushed violently open, a gentleman in a blue uniform and a 
helmet presented himself, and demanded, in a tone of autho- 
rity,— 

" Is this Mr. Branscombe's ? " 

It was a policeman who made the inquiry. 

The girl flew to the manl 

" Where is he ? What has he done ? " 

" He is in Vine Street Police Station," said the policeman, 
without moving a muscle. " The charge is— attempted suicide 
by drowning." 

The girl staggered forwards, then backwards, repulsed Mr. 
Squigsby, who made an attempt to assist her, uttered one 
scream, and fell senseless on the floor. 

Mr. Squigsby took out his cigar case. He lighted a cigar. 
The policeman recognized him and touched his helmet. 

"Who's the ma^strate to-morrow ?" said Mr. Squigsby. 

" Mr. Knox," said the policeman. 

" All right ; you can go. I shall appear for the defendant." 

{To be continued. — Commenced tn No, 1 16.) 



IN A GOOD CA USE. 



It should be scarcely necessary that we should, year after 
year, have to plead the cause of the school-children and their 
solitary summer treats. B v the many letters to the newspapers, 
however, it appears that the good people who institute these 
"days in the uresh air " are very snort of funds ; indeed, in 
some districts where 300 children or more could be taken into 
the country for a healthy scamper in the fields for twenty pounds, 
the subscriptions of the neighbourhood in which the schools are 
situated have not reached one quarter of that amount Perhaps 
just now when it is holiday time in London it will not do to 
expect those unfortunates who are left behind to cater for the 
enjoyment even of their parish charity children ; but this is 
more the reason why those who are fortunate enough to be 
abroad or in the country should, on reading the appe^s in the 
London papers, put their hands into their pockets, and transmit 
their mites to the various committees now employed .in per- 
forming a Idndly task. It is seldom that when Englishmen 
really entertain a question of this kind that they refuse assist- 
ance ; and we, therefore, are glad to be able to put the claims 
of the poor children forward, in order that those people who, 
are enjoying themselves away from dusty London may be 
reminded that even a single day's holiday is better than none at 
all ; and that thousands upon thousands of their poorer neigh- 
bours are anxiously waiting for the response to the appeals 
made in their behalf 



AN ENTERTAINING POINT. 



It is anndunced that the visit of the Empress of the French 
to Constantinople will cost the Sublime Porte fifteen millions of 
francs. A bran new Palace is being built for Her Majes^s oc- 
cupation, new streets are being formed, and a new neighbour- 
hood has been established in the course of a few weeks. All is, 
of course^ confusion and preparation at Constantinople, but 
everything is sure to be finished by the 20th instant, wnen the 
Empress wiU be due in the Bosphorus. We venture, however, 
to express a doubt whether these embellishments of Constanti- 
nople will be quite as soon paid for. " Payment on delivery " is 
by no means an admitted principle in Turkey. We suppose, 



however, that between this and Christmas another small batch 
of Turkish Five per Cents, will be thrown on the London and 
Paris markets in consequence of this extraordinary call on the 
Turkish Treasury. We wonder if we Western nations will ulti- 
mately have to pay for the Eastern hospitality accorded to our 
Princes. We certainly find the money, and the chances of our 
getting repaid in any reasonable time are points of simple con- 
jecture. However, m the meantime, we trust that the Empress 
will pass a pleasant week at Constantinople. 
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No. I. 

THE PARROT APOLOGISES FOR HIS LONG SILENCE. — HE TOUCHES 
ON HIS SUFFERINGS. — HE DISCOURSES ON PACKING. — ^THE 
HORRORS OF MOVING-— THE USE OF SCREAMS.— THE SICK 
child's PRESENT. — ^AT THE RAILWAY STATION. — A WORD 
ABOUT TUNNELS.— HOW TO MAKE STEAMBOATS THAT WILL 
NOT ROLL. — CONSOLATION IN SICKNESS.— HORRIBLE APPRE- 
HENSIONS OF THE PARROT.—HB LANDS AT DIEPPE. — " SUE 
LE PLAGE." — FIRST OBSERVATIONS ON FRANCE AND THE 
FRENCH. — A NATION OF BUTCHERS. — ^THE PHENOMENON EX- 
PLAINED.— THE POVERTY OF FRANCE : SHOWN, FIRST IN THE 
DEARTH OF DRUNKARDS, NEXT IN THE DEARTH OF BONNETS. 
— THE INDISTINCTNESS OF THE FRENCH. — ^THE NECESSITY OF 



AN UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. — HINTS FOR 
OF THE SAME. — GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



THE PROPAGATION 



I SUPPOSE the world thought it never was going to hear 
from me again, and that I had laid down my pen of instruction 
for ever. I really must say, that having once begun to enlighten 
mankind, I owe them some apology for having so abruptly 
desisted from my charitable task — and, I beg herewith to ex- 
press my sincere regret for all the dreadful calamities that have 
resulted from my long silence. It will reawaken hope in many 
a despairing breast when they receive the reassuring tidings that, 
having once embarked on the labour of reforming the world and 
regenerating mankind, I do not intend to give up until my efforts 
are crowned with that complete success which they cannot fail 
to attain. 

It appears that a solemn consultation having been held by the 
chief members of the family which resides witn me, it was aeter- 
mined to remove me to a more bracing atmosphere than London. 
Without needlessly alarming my anxiety on my own behalf, 
they fixed on Dieppe, as the place to be honoured by our im- 
migration. I was too prostrated with repeated attacks of 
bronchitis, brought on by the east wind, to care about having a 
voice in the matter. So I made no remonstrance when I per- 
ceived the inevitable signs which precede '' a move." I must 
say that if there is a thing I do detest it is the worry of packing. 
Not that, personally, I have anything to do with it Another 
sign of the superiority of Parrots over men is that when they 
travel they require no luggage. Their palace is portable, a little 
food for the journey is all they require. While to see men and 
women preparing for a journey, one would think that they were 
removing the whole population of their native town piecemeal 
in trunks and portmanteaus. What loathsome hideous things 
you human creatures must be, when you are obliged to travel 
about with so many disguises for your misshapen bodies ! Not 
that I should care the least, if you could only contrive to pack 
up, as you call it, without making everybody around you miser- 
able. The fearful noise of bumping boxes and opening and 
shutting drawer? gave me a dreadful headache. Then, for the 
last two days nothing could be found. Everything was put 
away. Since my illness I have been recomm^ided barley-sugar. 
On the day before our departure no barley-sugar could be found. 
They wanted me to go without But I was not quite such a 
fooL I shrieked till I got it. I generally find that plan suc- 
cessful. You can't muzzle a Parrot like you can a clog. The 
youngest child, Bobby (whom I hate), has the impudence to 
imitate my tactics. When he wants anything he shrieks, and 
that fool of a mother of his absolutely gives it him, just as if he 
was a Parrot It is some satisfaction to me to reflect that that 
child has every day been getting paler and thinner, and the other 
day he absolutely gave me his sugar. He must be bad. I was 
not to be cajoled by such valueless gifts. I took the sugar, but 
I left niy mark on his flabby hand, and I can see be has got a 
piece of'^sticking plaister on it still. 
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At last we got off. I went in a carriage, of course. The 
children went in the cab with the servants. When we got to 
the railway station I looked about me. I was much struck by 
the animal that dragged us along. It was like a clumsy Macaw, 
with smoke coming out of its crest. It shrieked horribly, — a 
most discordant shriek, not the least like my beautiful screams. 
However, I made a mental note of the shriek, in order to imi- 
tate it in the dead of night, — it may frighten the children. 

At last we got to what I hoped was the end of the journey. 
We had gone through a number of dark holes, called tunnels. 
They were made by men, of course, or else they would not have 
been dark. If Parrots had made them they would have taken 
the roof off and put in glass, then they would not have been 
dark. But men never can think of anything — not even such a 
simple precaution as that 

My hopes were disappointed. We had not got half through 
our journey. We had to go by a horrible steamboat for six 
hours. Such a beastly place I never was in. It smelt like the 
footman's pantry when he's cleaning the lamps. I know the 
smell ; it's horrible. Then the smoke and the rolling of the 
beast of a boat. There's another instance of the stupidity of 
men. W^hy don't they build boats which can't roll ? You don't 
see swans roll about when they go through the water. No, 
they are much too sensible animals. England is an island, an 
island is on the water, but England does not roll about. Why 
not? Because it is too heavv. Then make steamboats so 
heavy that they can't roll. Nothing can be simpler than that. 

I must confess that I was not comfortable. It was, as I have 
said, a horridly uncomfortable boat. There was no private 
cabin ; and we had to go amongst a whole crowd of women, 
who were all sick. It was a filthy sight. Of course I was not 
sick, but I suffered horribly. It was some consolation, how- 
ever, to see the wretched creatures in their agony. Bobby was 
very bad. He had brought a cake with him, intending to stuff 
it ; but I got that cake. I screamed for it ; and in a cabin full 
of sick people a little screaming goes a long way. What did 
give me a turn was to see the people getting green ; for I 
thought, good heavens ! '' if I turn green, I may be taken for a 
panroquet." I was miserable till I looked in a glass and saw 
that I was as beautiful as ever, with the exception of a slight 
disarrangement of my feath^^. Three of the women looked 
so yellow and white that I really^ expected they were going to 
turn into cockatoos before their time. 

At last we got safe on shore, and I found myself in France. 
Some inquisitive men (called " Buccaneers," as far as I could 
make out; wanted to look at my palace to see if there were any 
cigars or spirits inside it As if a Parrot could be guilty of 
such filthy nabits as «noking and drinking spirits ! They must 
be an ignorant people here. I believe it is one of the customs 
of France to search your luggage and clothes for cigars. It is 
a very rude custom, I think. 

We have got settled now, thank heavens 1 and I have got my 
room with cheerful windows looking out on the sea and what 
they call the Plague, I suppose because so many men and 
women walk up and down there. I have been here three days, 
and I am happy to say I know all about France and the French 
nation. It does not take a Parrot long to understand such 
people. 

The first thing that struck me about the French was that 
quite two-thirds of the men are butchers. This must be very 
annoying to cows, and calves, and she^ and pigs, and crea- 
tures of that sort. It must make their lives a burden to them 
to see such a number of their executioners always about I 
always heard France was a great military nation ; and every- 
body knows soldiers are butchers, and here I suppose butchers 
are soldiers. They can't be all wanted to kill beef and mutton, 
because the French eat nothing but frogs and chickens. But I 
have come to the conclusion that as they are a very feeble race, 
it takes five or six of them to kill an ox, three or four to kill a 
sheep, two or three to kill a chicken, and one or two to kill a 
frog ; so that, in this way the number of butchers is quite satis- 
factorily accounted for. At this rate it would take about nine 
or ten of them to kill a man, so that they want a larger army 
than any other nation, and they are quite right to have it. 

I could see at a glance that France is a very inferior country 
to England. In the first place, there is not half so much rain 
here ; and I am certain it is a very poor country, for I have 
not seen a single drunken man since I nave been here, and it is 
nonsense to tell me that men would not get drunk if they had 



money. I wonder some of the butchers don't turn bonnet- 
makers, for it is perfectly disgraceful to see the women going 
about without any bonnets -on their heads. But I knew the 
French were a very indecent people. Parrots might just as well 
go about without any feathers on their head. It's no use talking 
to me about their clean white caps. A pretty thing, indeed ! 
You don't see women in England walk aoout all day in their 
nightcaps because they can't afford to buy bonnets. No, they 
had ratner lie in bed all day first. 

I have had occasion to remark in one of my former papers 
on the strange indistinctness with which the men and women 
speak ; but on this point the French are really unbearable. 
Then they rattle on at such a pace that, even if they could talk 
a decent language, you would never be able to hear them. A 
crowd of starlings is nothing to them. I never heard of such 
impertinence myself as these people presuming to talk a 
different [language from English. 1 know no Parrot would 
stand it If the general of the English Army had got any 
courage, he would just walk his men over to this country and 
make them speak English, or put them down as inarticulate 
vermin. That is the way we used to manage in Parrotland. 
There, any tribe of Parrots, Cockatoos, or Parroquets, that 
dared to talk any peculiar language of their own, we told them 
to learn ours, and if they did not we killed them. This saved 
us and them a great deal of trouble. 

I must end this paper now, for I am tired. I shall have some 
more to say about the French next week ; not that they are 
worth all the trouble, for I am quite convinced that a more 
frivolous, immoral, dirty nation does not exist. I don't under- 
stand a word of their language, and this is the first time I ever 
saw France, so nobody can say that I am prejudiced. Thank 
heaven ! That's the last chaise that ever can be brought 
against me. 



''TOMAHAWK'' AT THE SEASIDE. 



I AM a simple child of nature, in spite of my naturalisation in 
England. For instance, when I am wronged or insulted, in- 
stead of going to my lawyer and commencing an action for 
libel, as civilisation prompts me to do, I would tar sooner fiy at 
my opponent's throat and have at his life blood — a far more 
merciful revenge. Instead of asking my enemy to dinner at my 
Club and plying him with some " peculiar " champagne of a 
cheap and poisonous vintage to the danger of his life, I would far 
sooner meet him hand to hand and knife to knife on the yellow 
grass of the lonely prairie, as becomes a brave and a warrior. 
This last idea strikes me so forcibly, that for the benefit of the 
world I present it in a dramatic form. It's not about Rams- 
gate in the least ; but I am out of town, by the ^ sad sea 
waves," and shall write what I like — and I like to write this. 

Scene. — The morning room of the Pantheon Club. Busby dis- 
covered waiting patiently for the Child of the Prairie. 
He reads the August number of " Britannia Magazine," 
atid is much delighted thereat* Still he eyes the clock hur- 
riedly from time to time, and in pantomime expresses that he 
hungers for food Members (reading newspapers) eye him 
wim sympathising glances. Enter abruptly the Child of 
THE Prairie. 

Child of the Prairie.— My dear Busby, I do hope IVe not 
kept you waiting. 
Busby.— Oh dear no— I'd only just come. 

Enter a Small Boy in a livery tail-coat and a very stiff 

white choker. 

Small Boy {savagely to the Child of the Prairie).— Your 
dinner's h'up, Sir. 

Exit Small Boy, bangif^g the swing doors uft^ him. 

Child of the Prairie (heartily). — Come, my dear firilow, 
the banquet awaits us. {Aside) He goes to his doom ! 
{Exeunt.) 

The scene changes to the Coffee-room of the Pantheon Club. 
Slow music €j knives and forks heard as the Child of the 
Prairie and his Guest enter. The Waiters shudder and 
munnur to one another as the Child passes them. 
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First Waiter (cutting up a joint),— 'E's at it again ! It 
shouldn't oughter to be allowed. 

Second Waiter {carrying pan of vegetables), — The com- 
mittee ought to h'intcrfere ! Yes, Sir I {Ffe hurries away on a 
mission of mercy — to feed the hungry^ 

Child of the Prairie. — Sit there, my dear fellow. Send 
the Butler to me {a Waiter, trembling^ obeys him). You drink 
champagne ? (Busby nods and the Waiters shudder atid turn 
pale,) Ah, here's McFarlane, our Butler. McFarlane, please 
bring me the wine list. 

Butler {ahnost fainting from emotion), — Yes, Sir. 

Child of the Prairie (looking over the wine list),— Get 
me a bottle of That ! 

Butler (aside to Child). — For Heaven's sake. Sir, forbear ! 
{the Child regards him sternly). I obey ! {rushes to the cellar 
in an agony of tears). 

Child of the Prairie.— The soup was cold, I'm afraid. 
My fault. Will you take any more fish ? 

Busby.— No, thanks. ( To Waiter bearing first entree) thanks. 

Waiter {in a low tone to Busby). — Beware ! 

Re-enter the Butler {with red eyes and tear-stained 
cheeks), bearing a bottle of champagne. He entreats 
the Child {in pantomime) to have mercy. The Child 
points sternly to Busby's glass. The Waiters grow 
paler atid murmur more loudly. 

Child of the Prairie {to Butler).— Fill Mr. Busby's glass. 
{His order is obeyed,) 

Second Waiter (bearing second entrie to Busby, in a low 
tofie), — Beware ! 

Child of the Prairie (heartily),— 'SoWj Busby, drink that, 
and tell me what you think of it. « 

Busby raises the floss and puts it to his mouth, Groa/ts 
from surrounding Waiters. 

Busby.— Here's to you, old boy ! (Drinks,) 

The Waiters turn away their heads and weep bitterly. 
Chorus of Impatient Diners.— Here, waiter! waiter!! 
waiter I ! ! 

(The Waiters smother their emotion and hurry Oj^,) 
Child of the Prairie.— I triumph ! 

Extract from the " Times " of the mxt day but one. 

Deaths. 
On the — July, at his residence, 1869 Wimpole street, John Charles 
Busby, Esq., barrister-at-law, of cholera, aged 33. 

Child of the Prairie (reading the above). — Ha, ha ! He 

said I had a bad complexion ! Thus perish all my enemies ! 
• *••♦• 

Now, I may be asked what has the above to do with Rams- 
gate ? I love frankness, so I answer without hesitation — 
Nothing whatever. So much for a preface. 

Ramsgate is a very nice place for listening to music. By the 
latest statistics we learn that there are 

27 brass bands, yielding a total of 5 tunes. 

10 string „ „ „ 7 

349 barrel organs „ „ 24 

18 nigger troupes „ „ 4 

5 "comic" singers (inclusive of 

religious hymners) „ 8 
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409 48 

From the above it wiU be seen that there are more than 409 
bands of musicians in Ramsgate, yielding daily (between them) 
no less than 48 tunes, or attempts at tunes — a very fair average. 
This does not include numberless fish criers, sweeps, &c., who 
are quite as musical as their more pretentious brethren of the 
comet, flute, and violin. Quite as musical ! On my word, 
more musical ! I may here give a sketch of one of these 
bands, written some years ago, but which still affords an excel- 
lent portrait of the performers. Semper eadem should be the 
motto of the Ramsgate bands. I wrote three years ago of my 
pet orchestra — 

It nuippibers six musicians, divided into three divisions. The 
first division consists of one musician — a clarionet with seven 
notes ; the second of three musicians — two comets and a trom- 
bone, with a couple of notes a-piece ; and the third of two 
musicians — a drum and a bassoon with one note a-piece : 
giving a grand total of six instruments and flfteen notes — not so 
bad for a watering-place band when it confines itsell to dance- 



music, and does not attempt Meyerbeer, Rossini, or Verdi. Un- 
luckily, the Ramsgate orchestra is very ambitious, and quite 
tums up its nose at anything less classical than the " Miserere" 
out of the Trovatore, As I stand listening to them this morn- 
ing, I find them engaged in an extremely gallant attack upon 
the Overture to Zampa, which promises (if conducted with 
vigour and skill) to end in a partial success. The opening 
movement (diim-dl-dum ; dum, dudddr dum, &c.) is performed 
with great spirit, the clarionet leading the musical forlorn hope 
with the most reckless bravery ; while the bassoon, flanked by 
the comets (in skirmishing order), keeps up a well-sustained 
fire of " boom, boom ! " The drum and the trombone are 
engaged in foraging among the audience — for pence. At this 
point of the engagement the band looks quite like winning. 
Alas ! that the battle should be lost by the thoughtless greedi- 
ness of the clarionet. At the moment when the bassoon is 
doing wonders in battering down the bass bars defending the 
" Prayer," the clarionet cowardly deserts, to join the foraging 
party. The result of this unkindly manoeuvre may be easily 
imagined. After a noble and excited attempt on the part of 
the first comet to convert its two notes into five (which, although 
it ends in dismal failure, is thoroughly deserving of a musical 
Victoria Cross), the attacking party is obliged to raise the siege, 
and the Overture to Zampa remains un taken. The band, it is 
true, is repulsed, but not routed ; it quickly rallies, forms into 
line, and makes a '' demonstration " in the shape of an extem- 
pore polka-mazurka of the bassoon's composition, which causes 
the audience (hotly pursued by the foraging party) to beat a 
very undignified and extremely hasty retreat 

Thus wrote I three years ago, and I do not recall a word. 
But, stop ! the printer warns me that I have exceeded my 
allotted space. More, much more about Ramsgate next week. 



LAW AND EQUITY, 

I F the metropolitan police magistrates are not competent to 
pass an opinion on our criminal code who should be ? Yet, 
one day last week, in two different courts, two different magis- 
trates abused the laws which only enabled them to administer 
comparatively light punishments for heinous offences. In the 
first case, a shoemaker was charged with a bmtal assault upon 
a young woman. It appeared from the evidence that the un- 
fortunate prosecutrix was forced to support the prisoner by living 
in an immoral manner, and he beat her when she plied her 
trade unremuneratively. Mr. D'Eyncourt, in sentencing the 
man to two months* hard labour, expressed his regret that he 
could not give him more, adding, at the same time, that the 
prisoner deserved to be dragged through a horse-pond, and 
afterwards hanged. The second case was that of one William 
Henry Hall, who was brought up on remand, charged with 
having, according to his own confession, committed the Cannon 
Street murder. The police had made inquiries and found there 
was no truth in the man's story, but it appeared that he had 
more than once been imprisoned for assault and attempting to 
commit suicide. The magistrate had to set him at liberty, but 
he expressed a strong regret that he had not the power to 
commit him to the House of Correction as a rogue and vaga- 
bond, and order him a good flogging. We are not prepared to 
agree or disagree with the opinions expressed by their respec- 
tive Worships ; but we must admit that, at first sight, there ap- 
pears, at least, a basis of reason for their strictures on the short- 
comings of the law. 
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Answers have been received from Ruby's Ghost and Slodger 
and Tiney, and Two hundred and four incorrect. 
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*'ZET THE DEAD RESTr 



It may be doubted whether the whole' annals of literature 
contain anything at once so cruel and so painful as Mrs. Stowe's 
Revelations of Lady Byrotis Confidence to Her, Whether this 
fearful story of secret crime be true or not, whether it be exag- 
gerated or not, whether it is the produce of a nature distorted 
by jealousy and debased by iU-treatment, nobody will envy the 
feelii^s of the person who has told it For, however true it 
be, the guilty creatures who lived this life of infamy, and the 
innocent person who was their victim, are all alike dead. To 
tell this secret, and to tell it in such a way, can have no effect 
biit to shock the living, to awaken feelings of bitterness, to let 
loose torrents of abuse and virtuous wrath, perhaps imdeserved, 
and, above all, to wring with agony, if spirits can feel 
agony, the spirit of her in whose behalf this hideous 
profanation of the tomb is professedly conmiitted. We can- 
not see ourselves the faintest justification of Mrs. Stowe's 
repulsive eagerness on Lady Byron's behalf. The worst 
ever said against her was that she was cold, austere, 
and wanting in the gentle'patience which the wife of a man of 
such genius, but of such 'violent ill-regulated passions as Byron, 
would have been fortunate^^in possessing. That Byron was not 
at least to blame Jn 'a great measure, none but her enemies, and 
not his friends, could ever wholly maintain. Those who knew 
Byron and who loved him, — for that he was capable of inspiring 
love, is, alas^for human frailty, too true, — were pardonably ex- 
asperated by the ceaseless stream of abuse and calumny which 
was poured upon him by the professed friends of virtue and 
Lady Byron. Strange as it may appear to such paragons of 
purity as the Times critic, Byron was accused falsely of many 
horrid crimes in his lifetime. This his, friends knew ; and, in 
the bitterness of their soul, seeing as they did, to quote Lady 
Byron's own words, " how much of the angel there was in him," 
they uncharitably blamed his wife for the wreck of his happiness 
and of his fame. There must have been something not quite 
bestial in the nature of that man who never sat down without 
his child's portrait, all that he was allowed to see of her, before 
his yearning eyes. 

Byron was one of our grandest poets ; every line he has 
written has added a stone to the temple of Britannia's fame. 
He is one of our Dead, and his Memory is as sacred to us as 
his very dust. Cruel is the hand who casts dirt upon his coffin 
— ^base is the pen that " writes down " his honour, ** De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,^ It is a hacknied line, but the words breathe 



of the noble spirit which marks the "gentleman." Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe has not added a whit to her " friend," Lady 
Byron's, fair fame, and has pelted with pitiless mud the escut- 
cheon of one of England's Greatest Men. 
We do not envy her her handiwork. 



PIPES AND PRINCIPLES. 



Some enemy of the Temperance enthusiasts has complained 
that on the occasion of their great jj?/^ at the Crystal Palace the 
other day, though there was no drinking there was a terrible 
amount of smoking. . It appears " that pale youths of fourteen 
could be seen lounging about with cigars in their mouths." This 
is very suggestive, as well as awfuL Unhappily for the total 
abstainers, their movement in this country seems always des- 
tined to be under a cloud/ To supply this from tobacco-smoke 
is certainly to make the best of it. 



MONEY AND MONEY'S WORTH! 



Mr. Barclay, whoever he may be, has made a very vigor- 
ous attempt to introduce an entirely new system of musical 
criticism. In the Tinu^ report of the Norwich Festival on 
Thursday last, the following editorial note_,was appended to the 
article : — 

"Mr. Barclay, who gives'* no address except! London, and 
who has insulted our musical reporter at Norwich by writing 
him a letter enclosing ;^2o in notes in order to influence his 
criticism on some of the performances at the Festival, is desired 
to call at our office for those' notes, which will be delivered to 
him aher he has described them, and given their numbers and 
his address." 

Although we have sometimes expressed our dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which some musical critics of the period 
have performed the tasks assigned] to them, we were not pre- 
pared to suggest the comprehensive method of teaching them 
their craft which Mr. Barclay's note and enclosure would in- 
augurate. Although the extreme vagueness of the name, " Mr. 
Barclay, London," may not lead to the identification of this 
worthy person^ two facts are worth noting :-— Firstly, that the 
singers or musicians, to abuse whom the bribe was offered to 
the critic, will certainly rather gain than suffer by Mr. Barclay's 
recommendation concerning them ; and, secondly, that the 
chances are that Mr. Barclay will not have the courage to put 
in an appearance at the Times office to get his money back. 
If, however, he does make an attempt to repossess himself of 
his bank notes, let us hope that the musical critic to whom he 
addressed himself may chance to be on the premises at the 
time ; for, although he and his brethren may not always under- 
stand the subject they have 10 write upon, we may safely say 
they one and aJl know how to handle a horsewhip, and the use 
to make of it when they are grossly insulted. 

In conclusion, let Mr. Barclay try us with ;£20 (or even £/^ 
if he likes), and then let him see what we will do ! 
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A PSALM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 



Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

Life Assurance is a dream, 
And that while the public slumbers, 

Figures are not what they seem ! 

Really, I am quite in earnest ! 

So would you be. Here's a goal ! 
Come let's have enquiry sternest 

It's too bad, upon my soul. 

Here a set of fellows borrow 

Money that they can't repay, 
Then buy up, till each to-morrow 

Finds them deeper than to day. 

I 

Thus my claim they'll fail in meeting. 
Though they've taken all I gave ! 

They, not muffled drums, want beating 
Soundly till they look quite grave. 

Talk of board rooms' tittle tattle ! 

Stuff ! I have insured my life. 
I'm not dumb, like driven cattle ! 

And I'll make a precious strife 1 

Trust the Future ? Come, that's pleasant ! 

Wait until I'm buried — dead ? 
No, I'll make a row at present. 

On official toes I'U tread ! 

And directors think to blind us ! 

Humbug us just for a time. 
Till we go, to leave behind us 

Nothing? Why, the thing's sublime ! 

Nothing ! Do they think another 

Will insure, like me, in vain 1 
No ! the outcry they'll not smother, 

Nor catch shipwrecked dupes again t 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

Never mind what be our fate. 
Each director still pursuing, 

Shouting out, " Investigate ! " 



DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 



Fashions are said to repeat themselves as time goes on, and, 
true to this theory. Fancy Bazaars are once again coming into 
vogue. We are glad to observe, however, that their promoters 
now appear to be a little less exacting on their friends, as a few 
years ago it was their wont to be. At one time, watches, clocks, 
baby linen, or, at least, magnificent home-made table cloths ana 
sofa cushions, were regarded as very ordinary contributions 
towards a stall ; but now this is all altered, and Fancy Bazaar 
promoters have learned to be contented with oflferings of 
somewhat less intrinsic value. Of course, it does not follow that 
because articles are not so costly as heretofore, they should fail 
to serve the charitable purposes for which they are intended ; 
and we are glad to observe that this point was 'most unequivo- 
cally proved only the other day at a Fancy Fair hdd under the 
patronage of the Queen, at Portsmouth, for the fund for the re- 
decoration of the Garrison Chapel at that station. The articles 
for sale on the stalls, the report stated, were very numerous, but 
the object which attracted the greatest amount of attention, and 
commanded the highest price, was a bird's nest taken from a 
branch of a tree near Lord Raglan's quarters in the Crimea. 

As probably our readers are aware, we are ever ready to lend 
a willing pen in the furtherance of a good cause ; but if such 
articles as those recently offered for sale at Portsmouth are of 
any real use to charitable committees, we can do even more 
than this. With a view, then, to rendering practical assistance to- 
wards chapel restoring generally, we append a list of articles 
suitable for fancy sales, any of which may be obtained at our 
office, 199 Strand, on the application of any well-disposed 



person, who can satisfy our publisher that the institution in 
which he interests himself is deserving of our sympathy and 
support : — 

1. A piece of a paving-stone over which the funeral car of the 

late Duke of Wellington passed on its progress past the 
site of our office in 1852. 

2. A playbill of the last Drury Lane pantomime. 

3. A copy of an evening newspaper with' an account of the 

Oxford and Harvard boat race. 
4- Two thousand incorrect answers to double acrostics. 

5. A halfpenny piece (damaged), picked up in Pall Mall, not 

far from Marlborough House, the residence of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 

6. The current niunber of the Tomahawk (on the receipt of 

the merely nominal fee of 2d.). 

We may as well add that our stock of many of the above 
articles (especially No. 6) is unlimited, and that they may be 
obtained in any quantities on the conditions named. 



OUR COLUMN 
FOR LITERARY GHOULS. 



The real reason of Bolingbroke's retirement into the cotmtry 
during his early youth has l^en discovered at last In a private 
letter which has recently come to light, one Dennis Broke says 
that he heard from one Margaret Ebum, who heard it from 
some one else, that he wished to find a spot to bury the limbs 
of a servant-girl, whom he had seduced when a child and then 
murdered. 



Pope's deformity was caused by a fall he had when he was a 
child. He tried one dav to strangle his 'mother, and in the 
struggle he was thrown aown and hurt his spine. 

Addison's relations with Steele are well known, bat not the 
intrigue which he had with Ladv Steele. This is proved by the 
correspondence of a housemaid in the service ot Lady Steele, 
who makes frequent mention of this scandalous connection. 



The secret history of Prior's wife will shortly be published. 
It will prove very sensational reading. She was, as is well 
known, a woman of very low character. 



Swift confessed on his death-bed that he had tried to ooison 
Stella some fif^y times, but unsuccessfully. He was a norrid 
monster. His secret memoirs will be ready soon. 



Goldsmith's chequered career has often furnished food for 
the moralist ; but we may expect shortly some revelations as to 
his nightly debauches, which will astonish the admirers of the 
" Vicar of Wakefield.^' 

The real reason of Churchill's quarrel with Garrick was that 
on several occasions the poet forged the actor's name. 



" Little's Poems ** will be shortly published, with copious 
notes, and a key to all the allusions both to persons and puices. 
This will throw much light on the character of the author of 
the " Irish Melodies." 



We are sorry that we can promise the admirers of " Revela- 
tions of the Lives of Celebrated Men " no more for the present ; 
but they will allow that the above promise well. Magazines 
had better apply at our office (under cover to Mrs. Pr}') as soon 
as possible. 



Broad Church.—" The numerous clergymen " stated, on 
the authority of Messrs. Boucicault and Chatterton, to be niglxtly 
assisting at the performances of Formosa, 
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THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 
An After Dinner Duologue. 



Man about Town {with ideas of the Period), 
Country Cousin (with ideas behind his Time). 



Man about Town.— Seen the new Play ? 

Country Cousin.— Not I. You know I hate 

This modem craving for th' indelicate. 
{Decisively,) I read the Papers. 
Man about Town.— Yes— and, on their word, 

Condemn our favoured Dramatist unheard? 
CouNtRY Cousin.— I read tho Papers, I repeat. 

{Afore decisively,) 
Man about Town. — • Your views 

No doubt are largely borrowed from the news. 

You join the blatant chorus, when the Press 

Abuses, till abuse ensures success ; 

With sympathetic indignation bristle, 

And, at its bidding, tune your penny whistle. 

Judge for yourself. I argue that the Play 

Pictures the manners of the present day — . 

No more, no less. ' 

Country Cousin {indignantly), — The heroine, a jade ! 

A — ^why not let me call a spade a spade ? 
Man about Town.— The evil w,— then where the wrong to 

show it ? 
Country Cousin.— None,— if you drew it so that all might 

know it 
Man about Town.— We show it as it isy are we to blame ? 
Country Cousin.— Make it attract,— call that your moral 



aim, — 



For Sin in cotton, dreary, vulgar vice. 
Can point no moral when it can't entice ! 
Urged by propriety your tastes require 
That tigress' claws be hid in silk attire ; 
The scene must be all glitter — but you scout 
The thought how soon the gas must be turned out, 
The paint be dimmed by premature decay, 
The dust and broken spangles swept away ! 
There's a true picture ! You prefer the task 
To preach the genius of Grant and Cask, — 
You^ who from life-long study of the nude. 
Give startled Innocence the name of Prude ; 
The " tawny Siren's " inner life unfold ; 
Make guilt a legal tender for pure gold ; 
And, coram populo^ have dared proclaim 
The splendid home of marketable shame ! 
Is this your sermon } Preach on, unperplexed. 
And trust the Devil to supply your text ! 

Man about Town. — Bucolic virtue ! would you then deny 
The evil rampant in our midst ? \ 

Country Cousin.— Not 1 1 

When girls (who should know better) strive to win 
Our a£niration in the garb of sin. 
I know it all. I see the self-same paint 
Bedaub the Siren, and conceal the Saint ; 
And even country cousins in their dress 
Assume a lack of virtue thev possess. 

Man about Town. — ^You wander from the subject. Let me 
bring 
You baclc This Drama is indeed '^ the thing." 
Let's go. I promise you the treat in store 
Shall leave you starched in morals as before. 
(Country Cousin shows signs of indecision,) 

Country Cousin.— Hem]! ha l-^Formosaf^TyxMiizm ?- 
— 'tis true 

No harm can come from seeing something new— 
'Tis well to live and learn, to see new life — 
Not that I'm curious — I may take my wife — 
But first, in my respect for Mary Jane, 
I'll see myself^with great decision) 

Hi ! Hansom ! Drury Lane ! ! 

[Exitj in a durst of curiosity— Mxs about Town 

folloi¥S triumphant. 

A Hacknied Saying.— Hi ! cab ! 



■yes 



OUR BOOKMARKER, 



''Cedite Romam Scriptores, cedite Grail ! " 

The Seven Curses of London, By James Greenwood, " The 
Amateur Casual." London : Stanley, Rivers & Co. 1869. 

Rather a disappointing work. When we opened the book we 
expected to find any number of exposures and suggested refor- 
mations. Alas ! hope told a flattering tale. Mr. Greenwood 
has certainly produced an amusing collection of essays, but we 
question very much whether the world will be any the better 
for their publication. Emphatically, the author is impracticable. 
We have stories of wickedness and wrong-doing, but for real 
names and true* addresses we have stars and blanks by the 
score and the hundred. This is a great mistake. The '^ Ama- 
teur Casual " should have attacked the evils of which he com- 
plains with greater freedom and spirit. He gives us what we 
dotCt want, and keeps from us what we do. We dor^t want sen- 
sational accounts of wretchedness and spasmodic word pictures 
of gaudy wickedness ; — those kinds of things we can get at any 
time in the Daily Telegraph or the Morning Starj but we do 
want to have facts put before us that will assist us in crushing 
out from our social system the many parasites that lire upon us 
and destroy us. The " Seven Curses of London " (according 
to Mr. Greenwood) are " neglected children," " professions^ 
thieves," " professional beggars, " fallen women," " the curse of 
drunkenness," " betting gamblers," and the " waste of charity." 
We think our author might have added another curse to his 
list — ^the " quacks." In conclusion, we may cordially agree with 
his strictures upon certain "bookmakers" — ^nay, we can go 
further than our author ; he only abuses the " bookmakers " of 
the Turf, while we consider the " bookmakers " of the Press 
quite as objectionable. Perhaps Mr. Greenwood will understand 
our allusion, and be warned for the future. 



THE BACCHANTE AND THE INK-BOTTLE, 



Nobody has yet discovered who threw the bottle of ink at 
M, Carpeaux^s group la Danse that adorns the exterior of the 
new Grand Opera, The Figaro says that there is a certain sort 
of moral protest in the atrocious act of vandalism, inasmuch as 
M. Carpeaux^s Bacchante is very French, " StiU," it further 
remarks, "it is at best retaliating on an infamous act by a 
brutal one." The can-can in marble is, in fact, too strong even 
for Parisian tastes. But what is the use of ink, printing other- 
wise ? How many gallons, we wonder, have been hurled this 
side of the water at ballet indecency without any result ? The 
Paris morum censor was not only an enthusiast, but a fool. Ink, 
in these days, spite the nonsense we put into newspapei*s, 
does very little. It protests, — mats voilh tout. 



WHO IS TO BLAME ? 



Notwithstanding the reports of the brilliant reception ac- 
corded to Prince Arthur in America, an ill-feeling has already 
arisen against us on the part of our American cousins, in con- 
sequence of its having been decided that his Royal Highness 
is not to visit the United States. It is reasonably enough sug- 
gested that the hearty welcome accorded to the Prince of Wales 
a few years back is a sufficient guarantee that Prince Arthur 
would be well received, and that the great respect that all 
American citizens bear towards the Queen is alone a sufficient 
passport for her son. That the Americans should make a 
grievance out of the matter we are not surprised, but it is quite 
a mistake for them to suppose that the English nation or the 
English Government has anything to do with it Prince Arthur 
is possessed of a free will, which, report states, he is wont to 
exercise, and it is not likely that he would alter his plans and 
put himself to inconvenience simply to be polite to a foreign 
nation. If there is one gift that our modem Princes have learnt 
to appreciate more than another, it is the value of independence, 
and we must not expect Prince Arthur to admit any one's right 
to dictate to him even what would be wise and creditable. 



THE Right Man in the Right P^ace.^" Professor " 
Risley in the Dock. 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 11, 1869. 



THE WEEK. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has arrived at the Sand>\ich Is- 
lands. We hope that he will not try and do a stroke of busi- 
ness there by selling the natives* cold beef and pickles cheap, 
else the nation may have to pay for his extravagant generosity. 



Again this gallant age is down upon the weaker sex. A cor- 
respondence is at this moment raging on the subject of the 
"Waist of the Period !*' Cut bono ? Surely every day proves 
that the real waste of the period, as far as woman is concerned, 
is — words ! 



The papers that delight in personalities are full of General 
Prim's French journey. They insist that he has gone to Paris 
to see his mother-in-law, and to Vichy for the hot water. Taking 
into consideration the condition of Spain, the General's excur- 
sion must be strongly suggestive of home. 



In the evidence given by the sister of the poor little girl who 
was shot at Wormwood Scrubs through the most culpable care- 
lessness on the part of some Volunteers, she deposed most 
clearly and decidedly that on telling one of the Volunteers who 
was at the Range that they had shot her little sister, the brute 
answered, " Serve her right" As the girl says she should know 
the monster again — and it is not likely she could forget such a 
choice specimen of ruffianism — it is to be hoped that no time 
will be lost in discovering the name of the brute, and ia expel- 
ling him with every ignominy from the corps which he disgraces. 
The Volunteers owe it to themselves to show by every means 
their horror and disgust at this piece of brutality on the part of 
one of their number. It would be well if he could be literally 
kicked out of his corps. Should his name transpire before we 
go to press, we shall have great pleasure in holding him up to 
the execration of mankind. 



We. cannot sufficiently admire the courage and almost Roman 
devotion to duty shown by the Empress of the French. It 
must have involved no slight struggle for one of so sensitive a 
nature to leave her husband when he was so unwell. But duty 
and the interests of France demanded that she should go, and 
she went Here was no selfishness of sorrow. The Emperor 
could bear his illness alone ; if the Empress had deferred her 
visit to the South, not only would the anxiety on account of her 
husband's health have been much greater, but the disappoint- 
ment of many loyal persons would have been inevitable. A 
woman who can thus free herself from the sentiment of sorrow 
s o as to be capable of action is very rare indeed. It can have 
been no pleasure-trip to the Empress ; the world is too slow to 



appreciate such real unselfishness and heroism, and to attribute 
to heartless indifference what really is the result of painful re- 
pression of feeling and magnanimous self-control. 



We are glad to see that one Englishman, at least, has been 
found who is not afraid to row against the American champion 
on the Thames, and that it is finally settled that Sadler is to 
represent this country against Browne. It appears that Ren- 
forth, though Browne had had the pluck to come from New 
York for the purpose, declines to race him over the Putney and 
Mortlake course. The matter is scarcely one for public com- 
ment, except that it serves to illustrate the fact we have so 
repeatedly pointed out — namely, that the clap-trap talk about 
English generosity is sheer nonsense. Here is a man who has 
come all the way across the Atlantic, thwarted in his object 
simply because his English rival will not travel three .hundred 
miles to his three thousand. Not being a sporting print, we 
know nothing of the ins and outs of the question, but, looking 
on as mere spectators, we can only say it does not do much 
credit to our national large-heartedness. However, pro iem., 
Sadler is the real English champion, and the American, if he 
wins, may justly go home and say we can show no better man. 



A SOP FOR CERBERUS. 



It seems that^ owing to the contemplated financial reforms in 
France, it is estimated that a surplus of sixty million francs will 
be left at the disposal of Government at the close of the year 
1869. Of this amount^ twenty millions will be applied to the 
increase of small salaries of persons holding ofncial appoint- 
ments ; twenty millions towards the reduction of the land tax ; 
and twenty millions towards the reduction of the octroi duty on 
wines entering Paris. 

While we congratulate our neighbours on the soundness of 
their pecuniary position, and compUment them on the excellent 
use they propose to make of forty out of the sixty millions saved, 
we must admit that we scarcely understand why the last twenty 
millions to the good is to be devoted to cheapening the drink 
of the Parisians. Of course, we are well aware that Paris is 
France, and the provincial population has always.admitted its re- 
sponsibility in having to keep the capital in a state of magnifi- 
cent repair ; but it is scarcely equitable that the Parisians should 
alone enjoy the advantages of a substantial saving, and the 
talked of removal of the wine duty will surely create no little 
discontent outside the barriers. What would Englishmen say if 
Mr. Lowe's next surplus were to be expended in providing gin 
within four miles of Charing Cross at half price ? And yet this 
is very much what M. Magne's scheme amounts to. 



A MODERATE SUGGESTION. 



The Church News of last week, in discussing the possibility 
of Dean Stanley being nominated for a Bishopnc, declared that 
" there are times when rebellion is not only excusable, but a posi- 
'tive duty," and that such a time may be at hand should a no- 
torious abetter of heretics be chosen by the Government to act 
as a spiritual head of the Church. 

No doubt, as the Church News suggests, there are exceptions 
to most rules ; and although rebellion is generally regarded with 
some degree of popular aversion, certain circumstances might 
justify it ; but tne Church News is on dangerous grounds when 
it makes the recommendation, for, on the same principle, inter- 
ference with the liberty of the Press might " not only be excus- 
able, but a positive duty," when it would become the immediate 
business of the Government to seize and demolish our seditious 
contemporary, and, much as we all should mourn the loss of a 
periodical professing a policy so deeply religious and so truly 
Christian as that of the Church News, we should have in sober 
justice to admit, that if our contemporary were suppressed for 
using such indecent language as we have quoted, it would serve 



it perfectly right 
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{Pontintted from page no.) 

XXVII. 

^' An old gentleman, named John Branscombe, a musician, was 
this morning brought before Mr. Knox charged with attempting 
self-destruction by drowning;. Mr. Squigsby appeared for the 
defendant, and made an earnest appeal for his release. Mr. 
Branscombe's daughter also joined m the entreaties for the dis- 
charge of her father. It appeared that the defendant had been 
very despondent of late, ana his rash attempt was attributed to 
some temporary embarrasment in money matters, which Mr. 
Squigsby explained could be easily removed. Mr. Knox, after 
readme the defendant a severe lesson upon his conduct, and Mr. 
Squigsby undertaking that he should be looked after for the 
future, he was discharged. The defendant, who left the court 
with his solicitor and daughter, was apparently quite bewildered 
at the proceedings." 

This was the descriptive paragraph in that evening's Pall Mall 
Gazette of what had taken place. No wonder old John Brans- 
combe was bewildered at tne lawyer's sudden generosity. He 
was still more astonished when Mr. Squigsby insisted upon his 
having a suit of new clothes and a bran new hat, and a new 
umbrella ; and, to enable him to provide these necessaries, he 
compelled him to accept a loan of thirty pounds, payable three 
months after date, at ten per cent interest alone, and upon his 
own personal security ! Was there ever such benevolence ? 
Even Maria Branscombe, who still maintained a sort of myste- 
rious terror for Mr. Squigsby, without exactly knowing why, 
somewhat softened in her manner when she saw her father so 
altered for the better. 

''You may depend upon it, my dear," said Mr. Branscombe to 
his daughter as he brushed his new hat, " that Mr. Squigsby 
has a laj^e heart — ^a very large heart ; ozdy he don't often ^ow 
it" 

" You may depend upon it, father," replied his[|daughter, "^that 
Mr. Squigsby is not taking this inter6st in us for notning." 

XXVI II. 

Mr. Squigsby, a few days after this, was driving down one of 
the noisiest of the noisy streets running out of Golden square. 
The street was lighted, and suddenly the glare of the various 
coloured bottles shining in a doctor's shop threw a bright and 
demoniac light through the windows of his brougham. It was 
apparently more by accident than anything else that Mr. 
Squigsby in looking up caught sight of the name of the owner 
of the shop and the brilliant bottles. Mr. Squigsb/s face, 
coming full within the reflection, had scarcely time to change 
from red to green, and from g^'cen to blue, of the brightest pos- 
sible description, when he ordered the coachman to stop. He got 
out, and went into the shop. It was " Dr. Plummy's." Dr. 
Plummy was behind the counter, pounding away with a pestle 
and mortar in a savage noisy manner, and a small boy, with his 
face tied up in a white handkerchief, was sitting on a chair, 
evidently waiting for the completion of the compound, and 
looldne on in the interval at the doctor's proceedings with a 
sort of fascination of mingled terror and cunosity. 

" "Will you oblige me," said Mr. Squigsby as he went in, 
''with haif-a-dozeh boxes of tooth-powder and a couple of 
ink-extractors?" 

The doctor looked up. " Why. surely, it is Mr. Squigfsby." 

"Why," said Mr. Squigsby, "it is, if I mistake not, Dr. 
Plummy." 

" It is," said the doctor ; and then, sternly addressing the 
small boy with the swollen face, he said : " Perhaps, Sir, you 
will allow me a respite in the preparation of your medicines 
to wait upon Mr. Squigsby, whose carriage I see is waiting at 
the door?" 

The smaU boy gave a sort of gasp of relief,{and Dr. Plummy 
proceeded to crawl into the shop-window in order to produce 
the articles required by his customer. 

" How's business, Doctor ? " said Mr. Squigsby, leading the 
conversation ; " much sickness about, eh ? " 

" A good deal, Sir," said Dr. Plummy, reappearing from the 
window ; " a great many disorders raging about this neigh- 
bourhood just now ; but my system of treatment, Sir, is active — 



very active. No half measures with me." The small boy 
looked white. "I think you said a couple of ink-extractors, 
Sir?" 

" Make it half-a-dozen," said Mr. Squigsby ; " they're always 
useful" 

" Thank you. Sir," said the doctor. " Upon my word I really 
don't know what would become of my profession if it wasn't for 
the retail business. A period of general rheumatism or influenza 
is good to a certain extent, but a brisk demand for com plaisters 
and hair-oil is very much better. Here's a case however," 
he continued, pointing to the small boy on the chair, "most 
interesting from a medical point of vi^w. We've been treating 
him for ever so many things ; but his head won't go down. 
We're going in at present for neuralgia with him ; but if he don't 
answer to that, I am afraid we shall have to deal rather actively 
with his back teeth." 

The small boy looked intensely miserable, and began to 
whimper. '^ Don't let him be obstinate, then. Don't let him 
defy the Science of Medicine, or we shall have recourse to 
Suigery. Anything else, Mr. Squigsby, Sir, to day ? No soap, 
Sir ? or skin-brushes ? or the newvermin-powder ?* 

" No, thank you. Doctor," and Mr. Squigsby took up his pur- 
chases. " Oh, by the way," he said, turning round as he reached 
the door, as if the matter in question had only just crossed his 
mind, '^ can you tell me how your patient, old Mrs. Rigsworth, 
is getting on ? I've not seen her since I met you there. How 
is she, Doctor?" 

'' Going fast. Sir," said Dr. Plummy ; " it's lucky she made 
the will at the time she did, for she never would have been able 
to make one since. It's just what I said. Sir : going, Sir, with 
the cold weather coming in. Shouldn't be surprised to hear the 
newS at any time. More's the pity ; I shall lose a good cus- 
tomer and a first-rate patient" 

" I am sorry to hear it«" said [Mr. Squigsby, as he left the 
shop. He might have been ; but directly he got into his 
brougham he threw himself back upon his seat and laughed 
quite loud. 

" This will be a game," he said. 

XXlX. 

" What do you think, my dear ? " cried Mr. Branscombe, 
bursting into his daughter's presence — and dancing frantically 
round the room. " What do you think ? Here's happiness ! 
Here's joy ! Here's unexpected bhss I Here's cherubs sitting 
up sdoft for you ! I can't believe but what I'm dreaming." 

" More likdy mad, father," said his daughter, quietly. 

" No, not mad. I heard it with my own ears. I heard him 
say it I heard him myself. It is all about you, my darling, 
and you deserve it You've been a good, devoted, affectionate 
daughter, and you deserve it" 

" But what is it ? " 

"Mr. Squigsby," said her father with a sly laugh, "Mr. 
Squigsby, you pussy-cat-mew, Mr. Squigsby, you goody two 
shoes." 

" Mr. Squigsby again ! It's always Mr. Squigsby now." 

" Yes," said Mr. Branscombe, " and it always will be. What do 
you think? Your bright eyes have struck him hard. He has pro- 
posed for you, my^dear. He wants our consent to his marrying 
you." 

" Mr. Squigsby'marry me ! " cried the girl in unfeigned sur- 
prise. " Why, I hate the man — and^I won't^have him." 

" Won't have him ! " cried old Mr. Branscombe. " Won't have 
him ! Won't have the great Mr. Squigsby ! Won't have car- 
riages and horses, and no end of money a year — ^and you with- 
out a penny, my dear !" 

" No, I won't have him," repeated the girl. 

"Won't have him, and I getting into^debt to him,'andhe lending 
me money, and only at ten per cent — and on my persomd 
security ! What is to become of us if he comes down upon me 
again? Mr. Knox is a good magistrate," went on the old 
gentleman, " but he's a severe one — and I shouldn't like my 
enemy to stand in my shoes if I ^et before him again I " 

" Oh 1 father," screamed the girl, " don't speak like that I 
will marry Mr. Squigsby ! " 

Within a fortnight Mr. Squigsby became the lawful husband 
of Maria Branscombe. 

{To he continued, — Commenced tn No, 116.) 
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A CHALLENGE TO ALL ENGLAND I 



Tomahawk has great pleasure in informing the world at 
home and abroad that, 

At an Enormous Expense ! 

that may be estimated, if anybody likes to take the trouble, at 

;f 1 6^78,000, 

he has secured a number of what the authors have been 
pleased to term — 

" NEW AND ORIGINAL PIECES," 

scenes from which will shortly be published in these pages. 

When the Series is complete, a Prize of indescribable (for 
excellent reasons) value will be given to 

The Prize Piece. 

In accordance with this programme, Tomahawk will publish 
next week scenes from a Grand Sensation Piece, entitled — 

POOR NOSE, SIR! 

or, 

THE HANSOM CAB TO DESTRUCTION. 

BY 

Dying Bougicault, Esq., 

Author of ^^ A New Literary Thorofare,^ " A Great Pecuniary 
Success^* " Shakespeare Outdone,^ 5r*^., ^c. 



SILENUS ABROAD, 



It is a melancholy thing to see a journal so deservedly re- 
spected as the Pall Mall Gazette opening its columns to the 
ridiculous misrepresentations of prurient imaginations. In the 
impression of August 19th, we find a letter from Dieppe, which 
is full of the most objectionable falsehoods from beginning to 
end. It gives a picture of sea-bathing at that charming water- 
ing place, which can only have b^n derived from a study 
of the pictures in the purlieus of Wych street and Holywell 
street. The writer commences by an inaccuracy which is only 
important as showing that, in a matter so easily capable of dis- 
proof as the situation of a building, he is too careless to be 
truthful. Everybody who has been at Dieppe knows that the 
warm baths are without the enclosure of the itablissement 
within the gate of the town, and directly oposite the theatre, not 
of marionettes, but of the live drama. But nothing can exceed 
the vulgar insolence with which this advocate of purity goes 
on to invent a scene, which is, doubtless, the offspring of his 
wish as much as of his imagination. Take this sentence as a 
specimen : *' But never in England have I had to make my wav 
in a state of nudity (drawers excepted), down a long beach thick 
with ladies, many of whom bring their work, which I fancy 
makes little progress, and their books, which I misdoubt their 
reading, and take up their positions as nearly as may be 
to the edge of the water, in which scores of naked men are dis- 
porting themselves." This is entirely untrue. The ladies sit 
on the terrace in front of the Casino, and there are never more 
than a very few at the end where the men bathe, and these are 
waiting for their husbands. A woman on the beach by the 
men's bathing-place is as rare a sight as a man on the beach by 
the women's bathing-place. In England, at any small watering- 
place, this miracle of manly modesty may walk naked without 
any drawers out of his machine, within a few yards of benches 
or beaches crowded by grown-up women and gfirls. So much 
for proper delicate England. We ourselves were obliged to 
bathe in our clothes at a small watering-place on the Yorkshire 
coast, to try and shame the English matrons and viigins from 
sitting within six feet of the machines from which, in very low 
water, we were bathing. 

It would be tedious to wade through the tissue of chaste 
fictions which this apostle of decency has evolved from the 
purity of his inner consciousness. Women walking about in 
diaphanous robes before crowds of admiring men ; gentlemen 
with their opera-glasses glued to their eyes ; ladies wrapping 
up their beloved ones in ^peignoirs,'' and patting them affec- 



tionately on the back, — such are some of the groups called up 
by this moral enchanter. Everybody who knows Dieppe, 
everyone who is there now, who is 'not interested in bathing 
macnines at Margate or Ramsgate, will testify to the utter 
falseness of those " views of Nature." The paragraph near 
the end of the letter, about the way in which women cUng to 
the male " guides " who attend on them, we will not reproduce, 
as we are afraid we have not much sale in Holywell Street, and 
we respect Lord Campbell's Act. We will conclude this article 
on a most impleasant subject with the remark that we do not 
know which to wonder at most — first, how any man with any 
respect for truth or decency could write such an article ; 
secondly, how any respectable journal could admit it into its 
columns. The desire to be sensational as weU as clever has 
its dangers : let the Pall Mall be warned in time, and not, 
however distantly, imitate that pandering to pruriency which 
it so eloquently denounces in others. 



THE MO VINGS OF THE SPIRIT I 



What is the mysterious connection between licensed vic- 
tuallers and the Evangelical persuasion ? The Momii^ Adver- 
tisery that constellation of journalistic literature, which is em- 
bellished with so many rings by the pewter-pots of devout pub- 
licans, has been thrown into a fearful state ox alarm by hearing 
that the Bishop of Oxford is to go to Winchester, that Dean 
Stanley is to be Bishop of Oxford, and that Dr. Vaughan is to 
be the new Dean of Westminster. The Deanery of Durham 
was offered to Dr. Temple, and, being refused by him, was given 
to Mr. Lake, another broad churchman, and, like Dr. Vaughan, 
a contributor to Dr. Alford's Contemporary Review, All we can 
say is, that if the statement of the Morning Advertiser is true, — 
and who shall doubt the veracity of this inspired journal ?— such 
a list of proposed recipients of Church patronage does credit to 
any Minister who selected them. It is long since so many dis- 
tinguished men have been available candidates for the prizes of 
the theological profession, and it is important at a time when the 
Church of England is on fts trial to show that she possesses 
among her members so many men of noble intellect and en- 
lightened Christianity. There are very few names that are so 
surrounded widi grand associations as those of Dean Stanley 
and Dr. Vaughan. There are few Reviews so distinguished for 
intellectual liberality undimmed by heartless scepticism as the 
Contemporary Review, We can imagine the fact of a man 
having contributed to the Rock being a slur on his Christianity ; 
but to have written in the Contemporary Review is an honour 
of which any clerg^yman of the Church of England, who does 
not deem cultivation of mind inseparable from Christianity, 
might be proud. Does not the Morning Advertiser see the 
moral of its fit of pious horror ? The Broad Church and the 
Hi^h Church contain most of the intellect and most of the 
active benevolence of the Church of England ; and, therefore, it 
is not unnatural that a Minister who studies die real welfare of 
that Church should select its dignitaries from those sections. 
No doubt, there are many among the Evangelical saints adored 
by licensed victuallers who are respectable, if narrow-minded 
men ; but, until they can produce some greater claim on the ad- 
miration and respect of mankind, they must expect to hide their 
light under a bushel or a quart 



ANOTHER Law-court question 

It is said that Sir Alexander Cockbum. in consequence of ill 
health, is about to retire from the Lord Chief Justiceship of the 
Court of Queen's Bench. If this is a fact, we are extremely 
sorry for it ; more especially as rumour suggests Lord Penzance 
as Sir Alexander's probable successor, what Lord Penzance 
has done to entitle him to the honours and rewards already 
heaped upon him, we cannot see. He is a good Judge, no doubt, 
and conducts the business of the Divorce Court in a satisfactory 
and creditable manner ; but this did not call for his elevation to 
the House of Peers, which took place a few months back, and 
certainly would not justify his selection for the high place which 
is understood to be about to become vacant. No d'^ubt there 
are wheels within wheels in most matters, and we musi^ suppose 
that the machinery which drags Lord Penzance up the ladder of 
promotion must be powerful and well greased. 
ir-^ 
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" TOMAHA WK'' AT THE SEA-SIDE. 



^0. m.— sWargate* 

Gentle reader, do not think evil of the poor Red Skin, The 
Noble Savage, the Child of the Prairie, has left London, and 
wandered far away from the street called Fleet footed— the 
Cross sumamed after the Chief of the Women of Charring— 
those terrible creatures who sweep in the kitchens of the wig- 
wams of the Pale Faces and imbibe terrible potations of nut- 
brown beer, and drink great drinks of crystal-coloured fire water. 
He has wandered far away into the desert— to Boulogne the 
brilliant, Ramsgate the rollicking, Dieppe the deceptive, and 
Margate the mobile. He has done aU this, and surely shall he 
not write of what he has seen ? Most assuredly. He is at Mar- 
gate. Tremble, ye who hate vulgarity — ^be much afraid, ye who 
never sink below Deal ! The poor Red Skin is at Margate ! 
alas ! alas ! 1 alas ! 1 ! 

So much for a preface. 

Do you know anything about Margate ? If you do, please don't 
read any further in this article ; if you dofCt, you may safely 
continue. 

History of Margate. 

Maigate was discovered early in the twelfth century, and 
built in the tenth. It was the birth-place of the celebrated 
Temple Bar of Fleet street, and the whole of the Pike family. 
Hence its name — Mar-gate, ue,, the mother of the turnpikes. It 
was here that William the Conqueror came after the passing of 
the Bill of Rights at Runnymede. Since then the inhabitants 
have been great hands at " bills," The following is a speci- 
men : — 



Hotel. 



Thomas Hawk, Esq., Dr. to Nemo Knowwon. 

I s. d. 

Sept. I, To apartments* 150 

„ servicet i 6 

„ pennyworth of paper 2 o 

^186 

It is said that Margate once was a part of France. Our 
readers must clearly understand that we refuse flatly to give up 
our authority for this assertion. This was about the Middle 
Ages— who have since resided a good deal at the place. From 
that time we hear nothing about the place until last year, 
when Brown's aunt went there and saw a good deal ot the 
Robinsons, who know Smith {pur Smith, not the Smith who 
married Miss Jackson), and — but this is intruding upon the 
sacred ground of private life. On second thoughts, why should I 
give the history of Margate ? No one cares a pin whether Oliver 
Cromwell died there or not ? Apropos, it is said that the Prince 
of Orange did dye there. He went to Margate in the winter an 
Orange, and found the place so very cold that he began to look 
Quite black ! I should not have mentioned this little on dii but 
for two reasons—firstly, because by some unaccountable mis- 
take Lord Maccawley has omitted to insert it in his history \ 
secondly, because the Uttle story may please some of my readers 
in the North of Ireland. 

Exports of Margate. 
Chiefly the letter " H." At least, you never find that conso- 
nant in the town. Perhaps it is sent to Ramsgate, where in truth 
it is much needed. The letter " V " also is largely exchanged 
for " W » by the shopkeepers. 

Imports of Margate. 

Bad grammar, vulgarity, cads, snobs, drunkenness, oaths, and 
ribald tomfoolery. 

Shopmen and women are also imported during the season in 
large quantities. Moses and Noses always on hand. 

The Hall by the SeA. 

On the sands. Conducted by the boatmen of the town. 
When a sailor induces a family of six to patronize his pleasure (?) 
boat, he considers that he's obtained a very good " haul by the 
sea." 



* A room at the back, with a splendil view of a dead wall. 
+ Evidently on foreign duty j no one came near mc. 



The Jetty of Margate. 

A sort of pier into the seas. Mild wags have been known to 
declare it "a worthy pier of the harbour." The name is taken 
from the French ; in fact, in Offenbach*s Orphie aux Enfers 
there's a song about it, called " Si fetais^ or, as we speU it, 
" Sea jetty." It is here that the Margate world promenades. 
It is made of iron, because it has to bear a great deal of brciss / 

The Assembly Room. 

" A place to send a happy Dey ; " for in it the amiable Oriental 
will find plenty of females to his taste. There are balls here 
occasionally — ^balls, however, which have nothing to do with 
" great guns." 

The Bathing Machines. 

These charming carriages are unquestionably a great improve- 
ment upon the London cabs. The horses that drag them into 
and out of the water stay at Margate only three months ; they 
devote the rest of the year to winning races in France.* 

Margate Fashions. 

It is the fashion in Margate to watch the bathing from the 
shore. This fashion is known in London as the "snoVs 
survey." 

It is the fashion in Maigate to bully and brag ; to persecute 
the police, and to howl at anything approaching to respecta- 
bility. This fashion is known in London as the "rowdy's 
waggery." 

It is the fashion in Margate for the police to occasionally in- 
terfere. At these times the visitors are rather severely handled. 
This fashion is known in London as the " cad's desert" 

There, I think that will do for the present. Before I conclude, 
I think I ought to print, in the interests of science, the follow- 
ing case (in point of fact, my own — / was the patient), which 
will, or should be, reported in the colunms of our excellent con- 
temporary, the Lancet : — 

Notes of a Case of Extrefne Nausea — a caution. 
By Dr, Lardner Esculapius, 

Monday,—^ ?A called in, and found the patient weeping 
bitterly. He was nervous, irritable, and half insensible. He 
was very sick, and could not eat. I administered stimulants. 

Tuesday, — Delirious. Raves about " dummy " advertise- 
ments, and quotes doggrel from some Conservative comic paper. 
Ordered a strait waistcoat. 

Wednesday, — Still delirious. Raves about some Conserva- 
tive comic paper. Declares he sees horrible cartoons, senseless 
and out of drawing. Ordered a Seidlitz powder. 

Thursday, — A little better. Delirious in the morning, and 
very sick in the afternoon. Ordered tincture of iron. 

Friday, — Decidedly better, but still weak. I allowed him to 
read the Pall Mall Gazette for five minutes at a time. Ad- 
ministered stimulants. 

Saturday, — Quite well. I ascertained that the nausea had 
been brought on by the patient imprudently reading Will-d-the- 
Wisp, which is very bad at this time of the year. 

I am happy to say I am quite recovered now. The sea-bathing, 
and Oxford winning the boat-race, cured me. 

I am now off to ue machines. The sun is shining brightly — 
the water is as smooth as glass. Sweet reader, do you envy 
me? 



FOREIGN POLICIES OP THE NEW SCHOOL. 



The failure of the Albert Life Assurance Company threatens 
to become an awkward question for the Foreign Office. It 
seems that the Albert's victims are distributed throughout the 
whole face of Europe, and meetings are already taking place 
in several Continental cities. Tne North German policy- 
holders have already passed resolutions against liquidation 
and against the proposed scheme for reconstruction, and call 
for a declaration of bankruptcy in the usual course. With 
this view they have requested the intervention of their Govern- 
ment, and it is not unlikely that the matter may become 
troublesome^ 

♦ A fact. 
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It will, no doubt, be difficult to make foreigners comprehend 
that in England the State has no direct control over the class 
of societies to whidi the Albert belones, and that the customers 
of such companies are entirely in the hands of the dozen or so 
persons to whom their direction has been entrusted ; but the 
sooner this is understood on the Continent the better, for it 
will never do, in these days of economy and retrenchment, to 
throw on the Foreign Omce the extra work which would be 
entailed on that department if it undertook to become the 
apologist for all the questionable ventures which have extended 
their depredations beyond British territory. Our neighbours 
must learn that they have to take care of themselves ; and if 
they* are at all reasonable, they must surely admit that they 
cannot expect protection from our Government in such matters 
when Englishmen themselves are left out in the cold. 



MACBETH. 

Notice. — We are sorry to say that the libretto of this Part is not ^uite 
complete ; we, therefore, give the argument Managers desirous 
of producing this nnequalled work in England must apply at the 
office of the Tomahawk, 199 Strand. 

Part IV., and Last. 



The Argument. 

The scene opens with a chorus of Witches in the cave, cx- 

gressing their triumph, over King Macbeth's soul in having urged 
im to the murder of Duncan and of Macduffs wife and 
children ; also their delight at the euilty intrigue which has now 
commenced between Banquo and the Queen. After a wild 
ballet of imps Macbeth enters dejected, and seeks counsel of the 
Witches in his difficulty. Banquo, through his knowledge of the 
murder, holds an insufferable tyranny over Macbeth, which in- 
spires him with hatred and rage ; but these are lashed into a perfect 
fury by the implied information of the Witches that Banquo is 
the favoured lover of his wife ; he now swears vengeance against 
Banquo and all his. The Witches artfully feed his fiiry, and he 
leaves with the resolve to murder Banquo and Fleance on their 
way from the Castle that night In the next scene we find the 
Queen and Banquo plotting how to get rid of Macbeth, whose 
cruelties have excited the populace against him. Banquo re- 
solves to treat privately witn the principal Thanes, and, if he find 
them favourable, to raise the flag of insurrection at once, depose 
Macbeth, and make the Queen absolute Regent The interview 
has taken place at night, Macbeth being away on some affair of 
importance. After an affectionate duo Banquo departs, and the 
lady watches his departure from the window — ^presently a scream 
is heard, and Fleance rushes in covered with blood, and tells the 
horror-stricken Queen that his father has been murdered. The 
chorus of Lords, Ladies, &c., enter, and afterwards Macbeth, 
whom his wife at once suspects of the murder. He denies it to 
her, and she conceals her anger. The scene ends with a g^and 
finale, in which the chorus threaten the murderer of Banquo 
with vengeance. A short pause takes place now while the final 
tableau i^ preparing, during which a beautiful piece of instru- 
mentation IS introduced, in which the good genius of Scotland 
is supposed to trimnph over the wicked machinations of the 
Witcnes, and Macbeth's punishment is foreshadowed. The 
curtain then rises on the banqueting hall of the Castle — a most 
magnificent piece of stage grouping, Macbeth and the Queen in 
goigeous robes are seen seated on the throne. The chorus 
bursts out into a congratulatory ode, between the passages of 
which are introduced concerted pieces for Rosse, Angus, and the 
discontented Thanes. Everybody is deploring the absence of 
Banquo, for his murder is not yet generally Imown. Macbeth 
rises to sing a drinking song, and, with the goblet in his hand, has 
just finished the first verse, when the apparition of the gory 
Banquo rises by his side from behind the throne and lays his 
hand on Macbeth's arm. The cup drops from the King's hand as 
he leans horror-stricken against his wife. The guests are as- 
tonished at the conduct of Macbeth, but the spectre having dis- 
appeared, he regains his self-control and resumes the drinking 
song, in which Lady Macbeth, whose face has suddenly lit 
up with strange joy, madl^ joins. As the refrain is being sung, 
the spectre of Banquo again rises in the midst of the hul, and 
as the horror-stricken guests retreat from around it, raises its 
bloody hand and denounces Macbeth as a murderer. The dis- 
contented Thanes, headed by Rosse and Angus, gather on one side, 



and Macbeth, who remains alone upon the throne, stands fixed 
with horror. Lady Macbeth has fainted in the arms of the 
ladies near her, but now recovers, and, with assumed tenderness, 
implores her husband to speak. The muffled discontent of the 
people breaks forth, and in a grand chorus they bid Macbeth 
disprove the charge or die. The ghost has meanwhUe disap- 
peared, but as Macbeth staggers from the throne to defy the 
rebellious Chief it ag^n steps in front of hint Mad with rage, 
he draws his sword and rushes on the spectre, which, to the as- 
tonishment of all, defends itself vigorously, and after an exciting 
combat Macbeth is slain. Banquo, for it is he himself alive 
and well, explains that having suspected Macbeth's designs, 
he always wore a shirt of mail underneath his dress, which 
fortunately saved his life ; he declares on his oath that Macbeth 
was his assailant, and that he' has slain the tyrant from no mo- 
tive of private revenge, but from love of his country. The Chiefs 
and Thanes cheer, and hail Banauo king. Banquo thanks them, 
but declines the crown for himself, at the same time proposing 
that Lady Macbeth be made Regent till the majority of Fleance 
is attained. This all assent to, and with hearty acclamations 
greet the Queen Regent The body of Macbeth is borne away, 
and the curtain descends on the congratulations of everybody, 
including, it is hoped, the audience. 

The librettist is aware that in departing thus from the story of 
Shakespeare's tragedy he may incur the censure of some pre- 
tentious prigs and pedants. But he confidentljr appeals to the 
British puUic whether, as a lyrical drama, his version is not 
much better than any strict adherence to the tragedy could have 
given. V^ere there is so much material to choose from, it is 
difficult to select the finest gems so as to please alL But the 
librettist ventures to state that most of the beauties of Shake- 
speare's tr^edy have been preserved^ while the interest is 
better sustained, and the happy ending is at once more moral 
and is likely to be more popular. The taste of an English 
audience is proverbial, and on that the librettist feels he can 
confidently rely. 



A SHOCKING IMPUTATION. 



A WAGGISH contemporary has stated as a fact that on the oc- 
casion of the recent Teetotal F^te at the Crystal Palace, such 
was the rush on the refreshment stalls, that by five o'clock 
bottled ale had run out of stock, and that every drop of brandy 
and lemonade in the establishment had been consumed at even 
an earlier hour. We cannot pretend to endorse such scurrilous 
assertions as these, but there is no doubt but that of the fifty 
thousand odd teetotallers who were at the Crystal Palace the 
other day, a goodly percentage of their number indulged some- 
what heavily in malt liquors. Whether teetotallers have special 
rules for special occasions, or whether bitter ale and gin-and- 
water are the usual remedies prescribed by their medical advisers 
for those people with whom " the pledge '' does not agree, we do 
not know ; but certainly the proceedings of the teetotallers on 
the occasion of their last festival would lead us to form some 
theory, giving a more liberal interpretation to the term '* total 
abstinence " than it is popularly supposed to possess. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 



When parvenus all social bonds would^burst, 
The upper ten fall back upon my first, " 
And yet e'en parvenus are often reckoned 
Men of my^first, because they have my second ! 



I. 



You're off to Paris ? Missed the mail ? it's plain 
That far your quickest way is by this train. 



2. 



Burthen your horse, and load him as you will, 
He likes to have these heavy on him still I 



** Improper word," say prudes I and yet, forsooth 
Men hate it most when it's alUed to truth ! 
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THE BYRON SCANDAL. 

It is difficult to believe, even of Byron, the mad debauchee of 
whom we catch a glimpse at Venice in the memoirs of the friends 
or companions of his after-life, that, he could be guilty of such 
deliberate and fiendish villany as Mrs. Beecher Stowe imputes 
to him. But if the accusation is true, surely it should have 
been boldly advanced in his lifetime and in the lifetime of the 
so-called "partner of his guilt," or it should not have been 
made at all If this terrible crime was revealed to Lady Byron in 
the carriage on the wedding day, as Mrs. Stowe says, and if Lady 
Byron's charity and long-suffering patience were sufficient to sus- 
tain her after such a revelation in the endurance of cohabitation 
with her husband, and of the terrible disgrace of bearing a daugh- 
ter to such a monster, surely no person who, on whatever slight 
grounds, calls herself the friend and confidante of Lady Byron, 
can, with any semblance of truth, pretend that she is vindicating 
the character of her departed friend by publishing this revela- 
tion years after the deaths of all the principal persons con- 
cerned. We can imagine nothing more cruel to Lady Byron, 
we can conceive no more deadly injury to her, than the 
course which her friend, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, has thought fit to 
take. If Lady Byron's chastity, if her fidelity to her marriage 
vows, had been called in question, if she had suffered under the 
filthy imputations so freely brought, without a tittle of evidence, 
against her husband in his lifetime,— then the heroic vindication 
of her character might have been necessary. But the very last 
person who, in body or in spirit, can be gratified by this ecstatic 
and sensational tribute to her virtue which Mrs. Stowe offers, is 
the wife who, to the last, through years of separation, embittered 
by the imprudent enthusiasm of friends and the malignant 
malice of enemies, still loved her impulsive, violent, dissolute 
husband ; who, in spite of the loathsome degradation into 
which he had sunk, according to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, still con- 
fessed that there was somewhat of the angel in him. If there 
is any certain fact to be evolved from the inspired rhapsody of 
the guardian spirit of Lady Byron's reputation, it is that to the 
end, through all provocation, through all insults, through aU 
outrages, the forlorn wife loved her unfaithful husband. In 
proportion as this increases our reverence, our love, for the 
memory of Lady Byron, in proportion as it adds to the bitter 
sorrow with which we deplore the viciousness of Lord Byron's 
life, are we infuriated against this lady authoress, who, in 
order to snatch from the pollution of the grave of the suffer- 
ing loving wife, and the suffering erring poet, some ray of 



that glory and that fame which must ever cling to them, with 
which to decorate her literary reputation, thus mercilessly 
drags into light the wicked scandal of years gone by, and re- 
vivifies the buried monster of crime past, and, let us hope, 
repented and atoned. 

We fearlessly challenge that reckless malignancy which, 
biting its lips over such a congenial morsel of scandal as this, 
imputes to all who will not join in its rabid assumptions of vir- 
tuous indignation, the crimes that it gloats over while it deplores. 
We are content to be classed by such creatures with the irre- 
claimable votaries of vice, because we have protested against 
the beastly curiosity which lays bare the repulsive secrets of the 
lives of those who were great in spite of their moral blemishes. 
Even if the next week produces indisputable proof of the truth of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe's Great Revelation, we shall be proud to 
have protested against the publication of it If we are to add 
to the acknowledged vices of that fitfully noble poet the in- 
delible stain of incest, the time has gone by for the expression 
of any more vindictive feeling than heartfelt pity. It is easy to 
exalt our own virtue by denoimcing the vices of dead men, — ^vices 
which have happily lost all power for evil, all power of injury, 
except for the unhappy author of them, if even for him. We 
shall be the last to falter in'the fearless execration of all evil, 
whether in the dead or living, which is illumined by the halo of 
success, or which is held up in the disguise of good by facile 
parasites to the admiration of the world. 

But even as no sense of our own demerits can cause us to 
falter in the advocacy of right, or in the impeachment of wrong, 
so can no false and hypocritical assumption of the lives of vir- 
tue's servants delude us into the sin of worshipping what is 
really the corrupted curiosity of degraded minds. We would 
respect the sanctity of the grave, even if it conceals the bones of 
the most vicious, so long as we are not called to worship the 
mock image of a saint set over them. If the growing apathy of 
mankind, if the revolting insincerity of public morality, robs us 
of the glorious privilege of being gentle and indulgent to the sins 
of the present, at least we may hide our heads under the silver- 
lined doud of mercy that protects the dead from our weapons. 
If there is any occasion when man may, without presumption, 
ape the graced toleration of a god, it is when life no longer gives 
to the sinner the power of doing eviL In words more vehement 
than it may seem fit to the well-disciplined writers of the present 
day we have pleaded for reticence, if not for truth and justice, 
towards the dead Lord Byron ; we know that we plead in vain ; 
and that if the fierce rebellious spirit that for comparatively so 
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short a time inhabited that beautiful but crippled form, can feel 
in its present abode panga other thah thosd which a just God 
may inflict, it will writhe with tormeSit at the impatient torretit 
of execration which this Revelation of Mrs. Stowe's will invoke 
against the name of Byron. 



PRINCE NAPOLEON'S NONSENSE. 



Perhaps there is not a place on the face of the earth where 
more humbug, pur et simple^ is laboriously spun out than in the 
columns of a French Liberal newspaper. The recent stupid 
speech of Prince Napoleon, for instance, gave this depart- 
ment of literature a text, and it has, in consequence, preached 
plenty of sermons. There has been the usual talk about Eng- 
lish, Italian, and Prussian liberty, as compared with French, and 
a good deal more to the same purpose on the subject of press 
privileges here and in other favoured spots on the Continent. 
The fact is, the whole story is baseless. French liberty is about 
as perfect as it can possibly be. No one who has resided any 
length of time in France can help admitting that, for all the 
purposes of personal security, liberty of the subject, protection 
from lawlessness, prompt legal redress — in a word, for a comfort- 
able existence in equity^ one is a great deal better off than in 
this country. The general contempt for the executive and un- 
fettered licence giveA to evil-doers, strikes an Englishman on 
his return to his native shores most forcibly. We may boast 
more talk, more bombast, more what is called '' free discussion " 
in our papers ; but then the opposition to Government with us 
does not mean revolution. If a thundering leader in a penny 
Sunday paper meant with us red-caps, barricades, blood, gun- 
powder, and an exiled Queen, we should soon be down upon 
our press liberties with all our hearts. Across the Channel, men 
of the Henri Rochefort stamp do not aim at a change from a 
French Gladstone to a French Disraeli : they want — and would 
fight for it too, if they had a chance-*- a French Cuffy, or a 
French Donovan O'Rossa, dressed in a Roman toga, consigning 
bloated aristocrats to execution at a French Charing Cross. On 
die whole, liberal France has got quite enough liberty. Prince 
Napoleon therefore talked nonsense, and possibly no one was 
more thoroughly aware of the fact than the hero of the Palais 
RoyaUYioxasuf^ 



A JACK IN OFFICE. 



The Russian naval journal states that during the late 
manceuyres of the Russian Fleet in the Gulf of Finland, a large 
frigate of 57 guns went to the bottom in consequence of an ac- 
cidental blow from an iron-clad steam ram. Tne hole made bv 
the steam ram in the frigate's side was so large that she sank 
in a quarter of an hour ; but the journal expresses its satisfac- 
tion, that owing to the sea being calm, that only sixteen men 
were drowned. We' are not aware if Mr. Chiiders is a sub- 
scriber, to the publication we <|uote, but anyhow the story is 
particularly applicable to him in his present position, for he 
may reason witn himself, that if an experiencea admiral, when 
in conmiand of a fleet, can make such a disastrous mistake as 
to lose a fine ship by such means as these, what risk does not a 
landlubber of a First Lord run if disposing of a whole squadron 
when he puts himself into the false position of a Commander- 
in-Chief? Is the sinking of half-a-dozen men-of-war a new 
phase of Mr. Chiiders' tendency towards wholesale reduction, or 
is the right honourable gentleman really an experienced seaman, 
who is desirous of teachii^ the officers of the British Navy 
how to navigate their vessels ? If all First Lords are to be like 
the present gentleman, we hope and trust that he may be the 
last of them. 



MoTi'o FOR M. Ledru Rollin on his Refusal to 
Return to France. — Rollin-g stones gather no moss ! 

The Chinese Mandarin on European Civilization. 
— " I don't care a button for it" 

A Flight of Fancy.— The removal of the dog-seller's sbqw 
from Seven Dials. 



SHAKSPEARBS APOLOGY^ 

Addressed t4 

MANAGERS, AUTHORS, ACTORS, AND THE 

WORID IN GENERAL. 



MiSLiKE me not, good Managers, that I 
Have brought a plague of ruin on the house 
That gave me shelter, frighted troops of friends. 
And left your benches empty as the purse 
Of managerial indiscretion. True, 
Much evil have I done, in that I wrote 
Too weU to be forgot, and that my memory 
Is green as those who would do honour to it. 
More have I wronged you yet : you love to shout 
The praises of my master mind ; unearth 
My hidden beauties to the groundlings' eyes ; 
And, with th' allurements of a mammoth type. 
Parade me through the provinces, where none 
Are found to listen. Such uncivil outrage 
I ffwn with sorrow melts your ducats down 
To form the diadem of ill success. 
Forgive me for my genius, whence you reap 
A certain Ruin — O that stone could speak. 
And my poor bust could ope its marble jaws 
To cast up your account of moneys gone I — 

A greater burden yet of crime I bear. 
I scorned the dazzle of a painted cloth — 
Nor witched the eye with gay habiliments — 
Nor padded Nature to the actor's fit — 
Nor dwindled human passions to the scope 
Of some poor player's manner — nor events 
Have I so twisted as to fit the groove 
Of realistic cravings — nor have shown 
My paste-board profiles for two hundred nights. 
The last abortion of a shallow btain — 
Nor have I gilded Sin — nor hdd to Vice 
The lying mirror, nor have hung her neck 
With the false jewels of attractive name — 
Misruled indeed by genius ! — I have lefl 
No opening for the idol of the day 
To supplement my lines with passing jest. 
Or foist his own poor humour on the crowd. — 

Thus have I wronged the stage. These faults have poWer 
To make remembrance bitter : and I blush 
To see myself, who did these thousand ills, 
Enshrined in gaudiest morocco, lie 
The gift book of the season, — or in type 
Of meanest style to suit the humbler purse,-^ 
My name on every lip, as he who wrote 
For all time, but the present. So, farewell 



''TOMAHAWK'' AT THE SEASIDE. 



A VERY pleasant place when you get there is Dieppe ; but 
the getting there from England is the difficulty. From Paris 
it is easy and pleasant enough ; but from London the journey, 
unless you go round by Calais, combines all that is disagreeable. 

In the first case the steamers start at the most fearful hours — 
four o'clock in tiie morning — two o'clock in the mbmiiig ; and 
this involves waiting some four or five hours at that dismallest 
of dismal places, Newhaven. To the one merit of the Newhaven 
route that it is cheap, we may add variety. The railway is 
one of the worst in England. On no line are the servants so 
rapacious. Everybody, from the pofice-inspector to the porter, 
expects to be " tipped " for doing anything, however small a part 
of their duty. By the evening train there is only one carriage 
that goes direct to Newhaven, so that if there arc more than six 
passengers they must change at Lewes. The pace of the tram 
IS leisurely. To be in time is neither its aim nor its desire. 
" Three quarters of an hour late," chfterfuUy remarks the ticket- 
collector ; '^ I dare say you've missed the tide," as if this wa^ 
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part of the programme. To wait from 9.30 or 10 o'clock, to 
4 a.m., is not pleasant. You can't go to bed, and you can't keep 
awake. There is no delightful train like that on the Chatham 
and Dover Line, which takes you quickly and surely, almost up 
to the boat, starting at a most convenient hour, and enabling 
you to arrive at Calais just in time to have an excellent supper. 
The authorities of the Newhaven Line played a pleasant httle 
practical joke on Tomahawk, which ne begs to record, as an 
mstruction and warning to others. Wishing for a private cabin 
for himself and spouse, such as are always obtainable on the 
Calais boats, he inquired at the Telegraph Office whether he 
could get such a thing on the Newhaven boat He was told he 
could, and in the innocence of his young heart, he telegraphed 
to Newhaven for one. The result was, that the very worst berth 
in a small stuffy cabin (the only one for ladies) was reserved for 
his wife's use. Tomahawk thought it strange that a benevolent 
company should induce him to waste his money in telegraphing 
for what they must have well known he could not get 

'The passage to Dieppe 1 what misery 1 The most uncom- 
fortable boat— the decK occupied by contributors to ocean's 
store — the cabin occupied by contributors to steward's basins ! 
The passage is just long enough to make it impossible to keep 
awake all the time, and not long enough to make it worth while 
— supposing one could do so, to go to bed 1 Then you arrive at 
Dieppe— at least, we did, at 5 o'clock in the day, and had to 
wait an hour before the luggage could be passed. This is 
cheerful. We recommend all persons going to Dieppe to go by 
Calais and Paris, if they can afford it, and, if they can not, to 
go somewhere else. In spite of its financial catastrophes, we 
place the London, Chatham, and Dover Line first of all lines in 
England for comfort, civility, and punctuality — at least, as far 
as concerns passengers to Calais ; while decidedly last for com- 
fort, civUitv, and punctuality, and for every other good quality, 
we place the London and Newhaven Line, ox whi^tever it may call 
itself. 

But Dieppe is reached at last. It is a queer old town. It 
consists of two parts. The one part is a long terrace, or rather 
collection of houses of all sorts and sixes, looking on the sea, 
which we may call La Plaze, and the other a number of houses 
looking on to each other, or to nothing in particular, but all 
absorbmg through their noses, if they have any, the most horrid 
smells. Colc^e must yield to Dieppe as a " bouquet de par- 
fumes naturels." The shopkeepers may be briefly described 
as the most impudent and most exorbitant which we have ever 
had the happiness to encounter. There are a few exceptions, but 
even they rob you while they bow and smile. Nearly every 
other shop is a " magasin d'ivoirerie," or otherwise a shop where 
the articles in carved ivory would (if they could feel shame) be 
dyed red with blushes at the monstrous prices asked for them 
by their proprietor. We do not write without some experience 
of the various " marchands." We have ** kept house " at Dieppe ; 
and can safely say that for insolence, imagination, and high 
prices, the butchers of Dieppe cannot be matched. The only 
civil robbers are the fish women in the market. We have not 
included " Le Pollet " in our description of Dieppe ; but there 
the odoriferous portion of the town will be founa m superlative 
fomu It is a study for amateurs of dirt and squalor. It has 
almost shaken the proud boast of Tomahawk that for down- 
right filthiness and horror Seven Dials had no rival in Europe. 

The hotels of Dieppe are well known. They are comfortable 
and eiqpensive. The Royal swarms with English. The Imperial 
is more cosmopolitan, and the hostess has a pleasant way of 
sitting at the receipt of custom. Dear as these hotels un- 
doubtedly are, it is possible to get what we never got yet in 
any English hotel, notwithstanding any amount of mendacious 
professions, viz., a good bottle of wine at a reasonable price. 
Many worse places might be selected for a temporary home than 
the Hotel Imperial, Dieppe. Here Prince Napoleon, hero of 
the recent great debate in the Senate, descendea from Olympus 
for a short time to refresh his mind and body previous to his 
great effort of oratory. Tomahawk saw the noble individual 
more than once, and he remembers only one thing about him, 
he wore a white hat Perhaps for fli^ same reason as the 
miller, to keep his head cool. 

Life at Dieppe may be varied at your pleasure. You can 
commit suicide m two ways ; rapidly, by jumping down from 
the very hig^i and steep cjiflfs i slowly, by walking about the 
smaller streets of the tgwn. Other modes of selPdestruction 
will m$gest themselves to the ingenious, for example, you 
c^ll 9X\^ iopd soda American drinka^tbii mode is slow, but 



sure; or you can go and see the performance of a comic 
opera at the Casino— this method is slower, and not quite 
as sure, as you may fall asleep during the process. The 
ordinary way of passing their days in vogue with the visitors 
•to this "elegant and fashionable watering place" is to get 
up in the morning and go to the Casino; bathe, go 
back to breakfast, back to the Casino ; go back again 
to dinner, and after that again to the Casino. This place of 
amusement provides balls and concerts gratis for subscribers. 
It also, as mentioned above, occasionally provides theatrical or 
semi-theatrical entertainments. We do not, as may be believed, 
go with the mob. But, speaking of one concert, we can say 
that the instrumental music was fair, and that one of the singers 
was very fair. But her style ! Grasping her music (in a roll) 
with both hands, she fidgeted it round and round (without ever 
looking at it) ; meanwhile she oscillated the upper half of her 
body in a manner highly suggestive of one's experiences on 
board the steamer. She did not keep time either with the 
music or with her body. Our advice to the very fair songstress 
is, " Play as often as you like, but never sing." One of those 
fearful creatures, a local favourite, 3ung, through several layers 
of throat, some utterly inaudible words. The whole concluded 
with a comic opera, which, we rejoice to say, was hissed. This 
concert was for the benefit of the poor. If the incapacity of 
the performers in the opera fairly represented the incapable 
nature of the objects of the charity, let us hope the receipts 
were enormous. 

The bathing at Dieppe is excellently and modestly 
managed. This, Tomahawk most positively asserts, spite 
of the account given by some prurient snob a few weeks 
ago in the GentlematCs JoumaL We were amused for 
some time by trying to guess who the fellow could have 
been who possessed such a vivid and cleanly imagination ; but 
it was decided that he was probably some relation of the widow 
of William Wiggins, proprietor, of bathing machines at Rams- 
gate and Margate — perhaps the immortal Mr. Knox himself. 
The most remarkable thing at Dieppe is that the people on the 
terrace trouble themselves with anything but the bathers. No 
men are allowed on the women's side, not even husbands with 
their wives, while no women ever are seen on the beach by the 
men's bathing place. Men are not allowed to bathe with women. 
Every precaution is taken against any accident ; in fact, such a 
thing as a person being drowned is almost impossible. Toma- 
hawk does not think that everything is managed in France better 
than in England ; but certainly baling is. Last year we visited 
a quiet place in South Devon. Here women bathed, not in 
tunics and trousers, but in bathing gowns. They bathed within 
a few yards of men. They displayed their limbs very liberally. 
This was considered proper. One lady ventured to bathe in a 
French costume. A mob crowded around her machine. " How 
improper ! " sneered the virtuous matrons and virgins who had 
been just before floundering about in limp dressing gowns. 

As for men's bathing in England, Tomahawk used to bathe 
at a very quiet place in Yorkshire. There were four benches 
within one yard of the men's bathing machines — ^always crowded 
with women. The men bathed stark naked, and that in water 
so shallow that for twenty or thirty yards it did not come much 
above your knees. The Chief, as a gentle hint, always bathed 
in a coat and pair of trousers. He was jeered, but he preferred 
ridicule in this case to admiration. It was at this quiet 
village in modest England that the clergyman once saw a 
whole girPs school undress on the shore and go into the water 
without any more protection than conscious innocence could 
give them. Scenes worse than this might be witnessed. We 
withhold the name of the place only because we do not wish 
to send a troop of pure-minded inquirers there. But there 
was no one to intenere with these exhibitions of modesty, any 
more than there was any one to prevent any bather who 
got out of his depth being drowned instantly. If people want 
to bathe comfortably and modestly, let them go to Dieppe, 
not to a quiet watering place in England. 

The country round Dieppe is beautiful. It reminds one con- 
stantly of English landscapes ; but nowhere in England can 
you get such butter as you do at the farm-houses about here. 
It \% worth b^ing billQus for, Very few things ^re. 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 18, 1869. 



THE WEEK. 

TH£ Sultan is still angry with the Khedive. Nothing will 
persuade him that the Suez Canal was not meant for the cut 
direct. 



One Insurance Office has put itself under the protection Of 
the Phoenix, Considering the revelations made of the state of 
the affairs of several others, a bird of less amiable omen suggests 
itself. The next time an absorption process begins we would 
suggest the Albert-ross. 

Low and High Church organs are in a fever of excitement at 
the reported determination of Mr. Gladstone to ''move up** 
some of his late clerical friends. Fancy a shuffle that will find 
Stanley a Bishop, and Jowett head of a College ! Well, if the 
list is not very long, it is certainly brocui enough ! What more 
can the extremes want ? 



'' Lost at Sea,** the title of Mr. Boucicault's new piece, fairly 
puzzles us. He talked of the new thoroughfare he meant '' to 
keep open." Can it be possible that he is still in remorseless 
pursuit of the unhappy Oxford eight ? If these frisky veterans 
are to go down, mid ocean, rowing, for ;f 5,000 a piece, a race 
against time, across the Atlantic, let us hope at least they will 
have Formosa on board ! 



THE NEW DRAMATIC THOROUGHFARE. 



In another place we have confessed ourselves at a loss to 
fathom the plot of Mr. Boucicault's new Adelphi piece. This 
was a mistake. A little serious thought would nave told us the 
truth in a few minutes. Mr. Boucicault has declared his deter- 
mination to ''break down barriers" and "keep new literary 
thoroughfares open." Hebegan by a good fline at the Universities. 
What next suggests itself, as most mtimateiy allied with those 
time-honouredinstitutions^ but the Church ? The title is most 
striking. Surely it is a misprint for Lost at See / This granted, 
it must be a hit at the Bishops, and we may confidently Took for 
the liame truthfulnesss to exfstinj^ facts, the same clever spicing 
with strong sauce that has so distingmshed the great national 
drama at Drury Lane. Really, if it were not for uie fear of not 
only breaking down, but of hterally sweeping clean away, the 
bairiers, one mip^ht almost be tempted to anticipate the leading 
dramatist in his heroic task. The capabilities for startling 
effect and racy novelty possessed by such a subject are simply 
enormous. The verv thought of Mr. Romer, let us] say, as 
the Bi shop of St. David's, is in itself overwhelming ! Mr. Ebume 



again, as a young Curate, suggests much food for serious reflec- 
tion ; while Mr. Stewart, as an ambitious Rural Dean, affords 
grand scope for the introduction of unhackneyed situation ! 
The scenes might be laid here, there, and everywhere. We 
might have the Sheldonian at Commemoration time, with Mr. 
Benjamin Webster as the Vice Chancellor, surrounded by a 
thousand clerical Adelphi guests. With such elements adroitly 
turned to account, by the introduction of a dance of Dons, a 
song and chorus in Convocation, and a headlong young fellow in 
Deacon's orders, the dramatic interest mi^ht be rendered tolera- 
bly strong. Then, again, the Bishops might be supplied with 
mitres as well as lawn sleeves, and rove about Piccadilly after 
the fashion of the famous, careless, and one-suited eight in 
Formosa. The "syren" and the "tigress" being us<5 up, 
fresh spice might be secured by a deeper dig into the social 
substrata. There are things even worse than the evanescent 
life in Fulham Villas 1 Indeed, when one reflects how much 
putridity there is underlying society, one feels that there really 
are magnificent opportunities for an author of a dashing and 
not over-particular turn I The new dramatic school is to 
abolish vice by dragging it out of its holes and comers for two 
hundred night runs. Is not this something like a prospect 
opening upon the playgoer of the future ? But to pause. We 
may be quite at sea ourselves about this or any other new piece. 
One thing, however, is auite certain. The Lord Chambenain's 
amiable reading of his duties to public morality has prepared 
us for anything ! 



A HINT TO MEN ABOUT TOWN. 



It is no doubt a particularly hard fate to be left in town at 
this most depressing season of the year ; but, after all, London 
in September may possess its advantages. There are few people 
who are not willing to add to their stock of general information 
when they have nothing else in the world to do ; and for the use 
of these unfortunates we append a programme for getting 
through the week in a manner at once exhilarating, inexpensive, 
and original. 

* 

Sunday. — Take a Hansom to Kew Gardens (after church, of 
course), and thence go by train to Hampton Court. Re- 
turn by omnibus through Bushy Park to Richmond, and 
get a steamboat from there to Hungerford and Greenwich. 
Spend the evening in the park, and be careful to come 
home by the last train. 

Monday. — Pass the day in the Tropical Garden at Battersea 
Park, with a few light volumes of reference and a sausage 
roll in your pocket 

Tuesday. — ^Take a Favourite omnibus from Charing Cross, 
and wait until it turns you out, which will be in the course 
of two or three hours. Make acquaintance with HoUo- 
wav, and get an unexpected view of the Alexandra 
Palace. Avoid it caretuUy, however, and walk home 
through Colney Hatch. 

Wednesday.'^ Go to all those sights which, as a dweller in 
London, you have never before visited. Your round may 
include St Paul's and the top of the Monument, the 
Towen the West India Docks, London Wall, half-a-dozen 
manufactories, and as many museums as possible. 

Thursdav^Friday. — Try and find out where the Victoria 
Park is. The attempt will occupy two clear days ; and, 
if you are particularly intelligent, may prove successful 
N.B. — It is better, however, as a rule, if you are in ear- 
nest about the matter, to begin on a Monaay. 

Saturday. — ^After a busy week, a quiet day will no doubt be 
an acceptable change. You may therefore walk down to 
St James's street and Pall Mali Exercise may be taken 
in these solitudes, without danger of intrusion, between 
the hours of noon and 6 p.in. 

If this programme is strictly and conscientiously adhered to, 
it will prove an excellent substitute for " change of air " in its 
accepted sense. Indeed, some people, capable of forming an 
opinion, consider it more enjoyable than a trip to Boulogne or a 
week at Baden. We ourselves, however, are not quite sure about 
this ; but, from our experience, we are ready to aver that the 
tour we have laid down is better than going to the British sea- 
side ; or, at all events, to Margate or Ramsgate in September. 



Motto for Mrs. Beecher Stowe.— " Brass, not (B}yron." 
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{(Continued from page 121.) 

XXX. 

Mr. Squigsby's honeymoon was not of long duration ; but, 
short as it was, Mrs. Squigsby was enabled to form an excellent 
opinion of the industry and attention to business of her lord 
I and master. 

In order that the time might not hang heavy ui>on his hands, 
he had taken with him a whole portmanteau full of legal papers 
which reauired his attention, and to these, during the brief 
period of his absence, he devoted himself with unremitting at- 
tention. He ^ settled " huge biUs of costs. He read and an- 
notated for answering voluminous Bills in Chancery. He pre- 
pared " Cases for Counsel '^ to be submitted on his return ; and, 
m doing this work, he took the unfortunate Mrs. Squigsby into 
his confidence. It was extremely agreeable to that patient lady 
to have to listen to the long and incomprehensible paragraphs 
of a Bill in Chancery, or the still more monotonous items of a 
bill of costs, for hours together, in their private rooms in the 
Grand Hotel in Paris ; and it was real ecstacy to Mr. Squigsby 
to be able to indulge his newly-married wife with this diversion* 

*'*' It is really much more amusing and interesting, my dear,'' 
Mr. Squigsby would say, ^ doing this sort of thing than driving 
up and down the Champs Elysdes, or promenading the Boule- 
vards, looking at the shops, or going to see those stupid faiiy 
pieces at the theatres. This gives you an insight into the busi- 
ness of the law, and enables you to take an interest in the pro- 
ceedings." When he did put down his work his conversation 
was equally entertaining, relating, as it did, exclusively to the 
'< cases " he had in hand, and what he could do, under the cir- 
cumstances, to obtain advants^es over his opponents, garnished 
with anecdotes of what he had done in other ^ cases " of a 
similar description, and how he had come off triumphant. Mrs. 
Squigsby's lot was^ indeed, one to be envied. Even her occu- 
pations were furnished for her by an ever-attentive husband. 
Mr. Squigsby wrote dozens of letters every day to England, 
and as he had no letter-press with him, and as he never sent out 
a letter without, of course, keeping a copy, what better employ- 
ment for his wife — ^who wrote a fine bold hand— than to make 
her do the copying ? '' I had no idea a wife could be made so 
useful," thought Mr. Squigsby, as he watched his partner for 
life doing clerk's work. She proved to be an admirable writer, 
and never made any mistakes, although, when Mr. Squigsby exa- 
mined her work, he found many curious-looking blots upon the 
paper. Were they of tears ? 

XXXI. 

She was thus writing one bright afternoon. The windows of 
their apartments looked out upon the Boulevards, and now 
we)re heard tibe sonnetUs kA the horses, the distant drums beat- 
ing, the ioyous cries of children, and the thousand and one 
sounds which go to make up the harmonious and exhilarating 
life music of the streets of Paris. Mr. Squigsby, pen in hand, 
was peppering a bill of costs with omitted six-and-eightpences, 
and thirteen-and-fourpences, and guineas, when a tap came at 
the door. 

" Come in," said Mr. Squigsby. A waiter with a telegram. 

Mr. Squigsby opened it, read it hurriedly, looked steadily at 
his wife tor some seconds, and then said : — 

" Leave off writing, my dear Maria. We go back to London 
to-night" 

A smile of pleasure mantled her face, the first that had 
shone upon it since she had been married. ^ Thank Heaven," 
she murmured to hersdf, '' at last it is over." She now asked 
him what had called him back, or what was the nature of the 
intelligence he had received. Her heart was too full of thank- 
fulness tluit the honeymoon was at an end. 

When thev were in the coupi of the train, on their journey 
home, Mr. Squigsby said suddenly to her— 

" Oh I Mana, did you ever know a Mrs. Rigsworth ?" 

" No," she replied ; " never ; why ? " 

**^ Nothing," said her husband. " I thought perhaps you might 
have heard of her." Presently, and once again for the hun« 
dredth time, he took the telegram he had received that morning 
from his pocket and read it to himself with avidity. It was 
from Mr. Topps, his clerk, and it ran as follows : — 



" Come back. Mrs. Rigsworth died this morning. The ser- 
vant has been here and left the keys." 

XXXII. 

Mr. Sauigsby, in his position as executor of the deceased old 
lady, tooK possession of^evervthing. She had not over estimated 
her fortune. He ransacked tne drawers the safes, the cupboards. 
He found the property in the shape of " securities " everywhere. 
He carried them bodily away. They represented quite ^8o,ooo. 
He inserted no announcement of her death in the papers ; but 
the next of kin and expectant legatees seemed to have acquired 
a mysterious instinct of her decease, and hurried in a crowd to 
the spot They were referred to Mr. Squigsby. Mr. Squigsby 
dealt with them all calmly and coldly. " Was there a will? Had 
the poor dear lady arranged her affairs by testamentary dispo- 
sition, or would the property be distributed by administration ? " 
These were the questions. Mr. Squigsby only made one answer. 
'' He was the executor. There was a will. It was in his pos- 
session. It would not be read till after the funeral" In the 
meantime, Mr. Squigsby quietly took the will down to Doctors' 
Commons and proved it. " It's better," he said to himself, ^ to 
get these things done as quick as possible. The duty on 
2^80,000 is a good round sum, and I don't see why Government 
should be kept out of their money. Besides, it saves a good deal 
of trouble to prove the will at the earliest possible moment" 

When, therefore, the funeral being over, at which solemn en- 
tertainment Mr. Squigsby had assisted the next of kin as one 
of the mourners, that is, he had steadily carried a white pocket- 
handkerchief to his mouth, and kept his eyes shut throughout 
the ceremony, and had partaken of a good many glasses of 
sherry, and eaten a great many sandwiches, and had felt un- 
commonlv cold in his feet, and had sneezed several times, and 
had wonaered who it was that made undertaker's gloves, and 
why the fingers should always be too long, and why the sensa- 
tion of wearing them should always be like putting tight eelskins 
on to your hands, and why it was necessary to wear cloaks 
which smelt abominably, and when he had been driven in a 
stuffy coach flavoured with coffins to the cemetery, and jolted 
back again to the house, when, in short, the fimeial was over, 
then it was Mr. Squigsby produced the probate of the will, 
and, with an air of authority, which the appearance of the docu- 
ment (now no longer upon a few sheets of foolscap, but written 
in fair round-hand upon a sheet of parchment, stamped with 
blue and silver, and having hanging to it a portentous seal) in 
no way diminished. 

He read it to the crowd of next of kin and expectant legatees, 
and when he had finished there was a general shout of disap- 
pointment and disgust 

" But who," cried Mr. Bilberry, the law stationer, " who is 
Maria Branscombe, the residuary legatee, who comes in for 
upwards of ;^6o,ooo ? Who is she ? " . 

"Ah ! who is she ?" echoed everybody. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Sc[uigsby, quietly folding up the pro- 
bate, " Maria Branscombe is Maria Branscombe no longer. 
Her name is Maria Squigsby. She is my wife. A married 
woman, I need not inform you, can hold no property ; the amount, 
therefore, you refer to, comes to me ! Gentlemen, I wish you 
good mormng." 

(To be cotUimud. — Commenced in No. 1 16.) 



RADICALISM WITH A VENGEANCE. 



A RETURN has just been issued by the New 2^aland Govern- 
ment, showing that the number of "rebels" killed in the recent 
skirmishes at the north part of the Island during the year ending 

iune, 1869, was 260, which, considering not 1,000 of^the natives 
ave at any time been in revolt, cannot but be regarded as a satis- 
factozy result We scarcely think, though, that the New Zealand 
Legislature hasmuch right to take credit to itself for thus reducing 
their enemies. Extermination is at the best but a clumsy mode of 
putting a stop to rebellion ; and there are means quite as effective, 
out more genUe, of winning the New Zealanders back to their 
allegiance. Perhaps the Government will try some such method 
of reducing the seven hundred odd Maories, whoare still at laige ; 
after all, the stamping-out process does not seem to have been 
particularly successfm ; forthe New Zealand authorities cannot 
altogedier congratulate themselves on the success of the vigorous 
policy Uiey pride themselves upon having adopted. 
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« PROGJiESS:' 



Scene.— ./€ street near the Strand, EnUr Dion Boucicault 
and Tom Robertson, ai opposite entrances^ meeting, 

Dion B. — Do I indeed behold the modem Sheridan ? 

Tom R. — Is this the modem Shakespeare that I see before 
me ? ( They laugh heartily^ and shake hands,) 

Dion B. {recovering himself), — ^Weli, how are you, old boy ? 
I think I am astonishing them with Formosa, eh ? Got up a 
sensation tiiis time witn a vengeance, haven't I ? Tve just 
posted six more letters to the newspapers. The six wiU be 
answered by twelve correspondents. Fourteen leading articles 
will be written iipon the eighteen letters. There's an advertise- 
ment for you 1 Everybody says nobody ought to go and see it, 
and that's the very reason everybody comes to see it. 

Tom R. {wiping away a tear), — Precisely the system that 
made School go. Let th^ correspondents fight about something. 
That's all you want. 

Dion B. {with animation),— Uoyf/^s Progress going on ? 

Tom R. {with great animation), — Oh, very well indeed I 
have got a good sound plot — ^besides, you know. I go in for 
moral lessons. My idea in the piece is to show tnat we must 
always keep progressing, — always keep pace with the times, — 
never stana stiH 

Dion B. {laughing sardonically), — Especially in dramatic 
matters, eh ? We don't, do we ? 

Tom R. {continuing),-^SQ I arrange my dramatis personce in 
this wise : — Old fogies who are always talking of the past as bet- 
ter than the present, who always appreciate what was higher than 
what is, and who are averse to change or improvement in what- 
ever form it may come. 

Dion B. Uxplaining), — ^The idiots — men who prefer Lady 
Macbeth to Formosa f I hope you lash them well, Tom. 

Tom R. {still continuing with increased animation),—! make 
my hero an engineer, who comes to survey the grounds of an 
old aristocrat for the purposes of a railway. 

Dion B. {interrupting— -^^^yf^y^ I That's good. Had it 
mechanically in AJter Vark^ Got it figuratively in Formosa, 
How do you do it ? Do you explode, or run off the line ? 

Tom R, {explaining), — No, the railway is not seen ; hero only 
comes to survey for one. Heroine, relation of old aristocrat, 
sees him surveying from the window. Falls in love with him 
because he surveys. Love so powerful that it gives her a fever. 
Atheistical doctor attends her, finds out her complaint, pre- 
scribes for her, sends her to sleep, and tells her in her sleep that 
her love is returned by surveyor, and that old aristocrat has 
given his consent to her marrying him. Surveyor comes on — 
meets heroine — grand love scene. Surveyor indifferent, not 
knowing he is loved. Heroine affectionate, believing herself 
loved and engaged. Heroine works upon surveyor ; surveyor 
gives way, and declares his passion. Heroine happy. Canting 
old woman comes on, informing heroine that it is only a scheme 
on the part of doctor and old aristocrat to briAg her round from 
her love-sickness and cure her of her fever, and that surveyor 
does not love her, but pities her, and has lent himself to the 
arrangement Heroine, left alone, gets delirious in consequence 
of conduct of surveyor. Long window at back leading to bal- 
cony. Snow seen to fall Heroine, more and more delirious, 
rushes out of window. Snow falls harder than ever. Heroine 
tears off all her things in her delirium to ^et her death. Every- 
body rushes on. Heroine falls insensible into arms of surveyor. 
Her teeth chatter as the curtain falls. Thafs a strong act, 
isn't it ? 

Dion B. {with excitement), — By Jove ! it's done at last I've 
waited for it I've passed sleepless nights thinking who would 
be tlie first to do it I congratulate you, my dear Tom. You 
are, indeed, making progress. You are increasing your drama- 
tic reputation with giant strides. I must look to my laurels. 

Tqm R. {Jtatterea^ raising his hat and wiping his brow),-^ 
Vm glad you like the plot as far as IVe told you. I'll go on 
with it 

Dion B. (^h gentle irony, interrupting him), — No ; donH. 
Let me continue. Last act Heroine in a very bad way. Athe- 
istical doctor in attendance. The doctor again prescribes the 
mixture as before. Tells old aristocrat that she must marry 
surveyor. Old aristocrat must get consent fVom still older aris- 
tocrat—the Duke of something— nqt lioamshire, my dear Tom. 
Sick-room business al} over ^gaiOi More ph/aicldng. Surveyor 
arrives \ again declares his love. Heroine reputeet Aim bOQauae 



she has not got old aristocrat's consent Tableau. The older 
aristocrat, having overheard her, pushes the door open, and gives 
his consent Tableau ! The heroine is immediately cured, and 
marries surveyor. Curtain ! 

Tom R. {with astonishment), — ^Why, you know the piece 1 
Dion B. {patting him on the back), — Know it, my dear fellow ? 
I should think I did. That rascal, Victorien Saraou, is under 
sufficient obligations to me to make me well acquainted wiUi 
hinL Didn't I open a thoroughfare for him upon the English 
stage with his Seraphine, in the same way that you opened a 
thoroughfare for him with his DMl, or what you called A 
Rapid Thaw f And to think I shouldn't know Les Ganaches! 
However, it shows progress on your part, old fellow. I'm glad 
to see, my dear Tom, you are leaving off writing such rubbish 
as " Caste " and " Ours," and going in for good healthy dramatic 
literature — such as " Home," or "A Breach of Promise," or 
" Progress " — ^you do it much easier j and, as you have got a 
name as I have, it pays. Remember that it pays. What's the 
screw 'i 

Tom R {timidly),— Pl mere trifle— ;£200 a night 

Dion B. {with passionate gesticulations), — That all ! You 
are spoiling the market, old feUow. Why, the dramatic critic of 
the Times would have done it for that, with a column of Kudos 
in the leading journal into the bargain. 

Tom R {apologetically), — I think, perhaps, I ought to have 
had more ; because, you see, I go in for dialogue. 

Dion B. {placing his glass in his eye and smiling wildly), — 
Precisely, you write in the English language ; Sardou writes 
in the French ; or Benedix in the German. The critics say, 
" This is thoroughly Tom Robertson," as they used to say of 
Labiche's farces ; m English^ ** This is thoroughly Maddison 
Morton." You've got your critics into a groove, old fellow, as 1 
have. Make money. You ought to have had ^500 a night for 
Les Ganaches, Bucky, of the Haymarket, or John HoUings- 
head, of the Gaiety, would have given it you, I've no doubt 
{Stopping, and after looking round,) Between ourselves, it's an 
awful bad piece ; but that's all the greater reason why managers 
would jump at it It is fri|^htfully discursive, and there is no- 
thing but sickness and physic bottles from the commencement 
to the end. It's the Traviata with the best part cut out — the 
immorality. The only acting part is the old aristocrat, played 
by Lafont ; and where can you find any actor to play Latont on 
the English stage ? My system is, train mediocrities ; get them 
to do what you want, and you make them respectable. Take 
this as a rule : No Englisn actor can ^ create " a part The 
author must create it for him, and it is much easier to do it with 
a mediocrity than it is with an obstinate first-rate conventional, 
who fancies he knows more than you do, and spoils your whole 
idea. 

Tom R {exultingly), — You're right, Di ! But I'm sorry you 
don't think much of L4S Ganaches, or, I should say, Progress, 

Dion B. {affectionately), — I don't say that, old boy ; only let 
them snow hard in the great scene. Have plenty of paper 
ready — I don't, of course, mean in the front of the house — and 
don't snow brown, and you are safe! The snow will bring them 
down, you'll see. 

Tom R {with emotion),— 'T\i9JiV& 1 a thousand thanks ! It 
comes out on Saturday, the 18th, at the Globe Theatre. But 
where are you off to ? 

D{0N B. (with volubility),— Ofi to, my dear Tom I Pm so 
busy that I don't know where to go to first. I've got to super- 
intend Anonyma, at the Princess's ; then I've got to read my 
new drama of Skittles, at the Gaiety ; and after that I've got to 
put the finishing touches to my new comedy, entitled. Who is 
Mabel Grey t which I thii^ is exactly suited for the Holborn ! 

Tom R {with envy), — Well, good-bye, I hope Progress will 
be a hit {They shake hands with fervow,) 

Dion B. {with enthusiasm), — Sure to be. You have done it, 
old boy ; that's enough. You have made Progress, my dear 
Tom— {guietly £WwS?)---like a crab 1 [They exeunt severally. 



DRAMATIC MEASURE. 



" Traviatas^ 

^^'Dames aux Camelias ** 
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RATHER ''FULL'' DETAILS OF AN EVENT I 



Before the Boat Race of the season is quite ^ thing of the 
past, with a graceful acknowledgment of the perfect good 
temper and kindly feeling of the American press, we must 
just note the /^r^^ff^/ strain in which some of the New World 
papers indulge when dealing with events of this sort. What 
would any random Oxford Four say if disposed of in the Times 
in this fashion ? — 

No. I. — Mr. Blank, a son bf Mr. Blank, the celebrated member 
for Loamshire, who paid his creditors 5 s. 6d. in tihe pound 
in 1848. He is a wonderful oar. The development of his 
muscle, fine reach, and open brow, place him at the head of 
English rowers. In 1867 he won the Kilkenny sculls. He 
is of a melancholy temperament, and is said to be engaged 
to a youthful heiress, whose name begins with K. He 
stands 6 feet 7\ inches in his shoes. 

No. 2. — Mr. Dash, related to the renowned General of that 
name. His maternal uncle married late in life a half sister 
of Lord Star, and his condition may now be regarded as 
perfect He has the real grip of the water, and is an excel- 
lent mathematician. Report says he is intended for com- 
mercial pursuits, but the Bar or the Church have been more 
reasonably suggested by his admirers. He pulled No. 13 
against Cambridge ih 1865 to 1869, and is slightly blind in 
the left eye. He has a cousin in trade in Manchester, with 
Ivhom he is not on good terms. 

No. 3. — Mr. Cross, related to the firm of Cross and Lines. The 
finest oar in the boat. His father is said to be enormously 
rich, though divorced from his second wife. It is impossi- 
ble to watch the fine sweep of his oar without feeling that 
he must contribute immensely to the success or defeat of 
his crew. He is said to be most amiable to ladies, and 
sings comic songs. His present weight is 172 lbs., and his 
views are EvangelicaL 

No. 4 (Stroke). — Mr. Asterisk, a nephew of Lord Asterisk. A 
perfect aUilete, from whatever side he is regarded. He is 
to be married to Lady Augusta Points soon after the race, 
unless money difficulties, about which a good deal has been 
■ 6aid, stand in the Way. He seems to have the veritable 
catch of the Water at the commencement of the stroke, 
though his gfrciat grandfather was reported to have realised 
an enormous fortune out of damson cheeses. His hiceps 
measures 29^ inches in circumference His tailor is Mr. 
Poole, of Saville row. His bootmaker and hatter he 
changes continually. He can row 52 strokes to the minute ; 
and Uiefe is said to be a serious mortgage on his uncle's 
estates in Paddingtonshire. 

Cox— Mr. Spot, only son of Mr. J, Spot, of the City. The 
house of Spot resdised ;^ioo,ooo alone by one operation in 
damaged shoe leather. Mr. Spot has a wonderful eye for 
the river, though teport says he is on bad terms with his 
fathet ! 

Such is the Oxford crew, and it ought to be a slick and slick 
match. 



enlightened public, a recommendation which we in all sincerity 
endorse ; for the paucity of English watering-places which are by 
any means enjoyable is becoming a nationsd nuisance. 



OAKUM OR STONES! 



^^ 



A HINT TO HOLIDAY FOLK. 



Whbk enlightened Englishmen (by whom we mean Lon- 
doners) make up their minds to take a holiday and go out of 
town tneir first consideration is where not to go to. Margate is 
healthfiil, but hopelessly cockneyfied. Ramsgate is almost as 
unbearable, and as- for Ryde, Hastings, and Brighton, they are 
all more or less fashionable, hot, uninteresting, and expensive. 
It is, therefore, something to find out a " new place," and as 
such we recommend Aldborough, ia Suffolk, to people who want 
real change. To begin with, Aldborough has none of the usual 
watering-place attractions. Pleasantly situated on the sea, it 
has no pier, no esplanade, no town band, no niggers, and jio 
extravagant prices for the necessaries of existence. No doubt, as 
soon as the place is properly appreciated, it will be as certainly 
spoilt ; but, pending its fate, we recommend it to those who 
want a few weeks of real holiday at comparatively little cost. 
Our most respectable contemporary the yohn Bu/t hsLS taken 
the initiative in recommending Aldborough to the notice of the 






Snug in insolent ease of good worldly position, 

Sitting, feet on the fender, and dreaming of gold. 
Shut the door of your hearts to forlomest petition 

Of paupers who dare to be" hungry or cold ! 
Is there place for' stray thought in your happy seclusion, 

Of fevers, starvation, or bed-ridden crones ? 
Wake one instant, and softly reward the intrusion-^ 

Sleep again, with a murmur of Oakum or Stones ! 

See the widow who trembles, so cowed and heartbroken f 

Is this one of God's creatures so humbled and worn ? 
Sleep on, deaf to the truth — leave her story unspoken — 

Mute appeals of her agony answer with scorn ! 
She is poor,-7^dious crixjcke 1 — to the Board she is debtor 

For bread — what but labour for hunger atones } 
Give her vicious companions, — shell serve you the better — 

Soothe her sorrow, good Guardians, with Oakum or 
Stones ! 

Bent with age comes anotker— misfortune has made him 

Unfit — see the jail bird is striving to shirk ! 
To the yard with the idler ! for illness upbraid him 1 

Paralysis ? pshaw ! send the beggar to work I 
Gentle words of your charity go on repeating, 

" The parish we*ll rid of tnese pestilent drones — 
" Show your face here, my friend, at our next merry meeting, 

" Ask rehef, and you'll find it in — Oakum or Stones." 

Fit reward for long years of privation and meekness 

Hard words, — cold neglect, — cruel insult, — the street, — 
Strength in well-fed security trampling the weakness 

That crawls, as a worm, at gentility's feet t 
Guardians. — only in name, when your charge is forsaken. 

And self-love the prompting of conscience disowns, — 
Look around ! Let strange Pity your slumber awaken — 

Find a text in your OAKUM, read sermons in Stones ! 



WORDS AND WIND. 



Now that the Emperor is really " out of danger,** the recent 
satisfactory official reports of the state of his health are vanishing 
into thin air. It appears that he has really been very seriously 
ill, and, for once, those most unscrupulous of all news-makers, 
the Radical French papers, have told the truth, and no merit to 
them for having done so. The malicious reports unceasingly 
propagated in tneir pages in reference to the approaching death 
of Napoleon III. luive so thoroughly establisned in impartial 
minds the conviction that with them the fear of the catastrophe 
is very nearly related to the wish for it, that their paragraphs 
about " SeriouS illness of His Majesty " have lost their force. 
However, as far as this last occasion was concerned, their " grave 
solicitudes " had the warrant of facts. While we heard that the 
£lmperor was taking walks in tibe gardens of St. ^ Goud, he was 
literally lying on hi^ bed in a dangerous^ condidon. The only 
personal friends with whom he was associating in a quiet way, 
turned out to be his medical man and his nurses. Such society 
as there was at the Palace consisted of a bevy of doctors, dis- 
cussing in anxious consultation the latest development of their 
masters symptoms. But this crisis, fortimately for Europe, has 
passed by. He seems on the road to recovery. As spectators 
of a farce such as this, we can only be on our guara for the 
future. And perhaps the easiest method of avoiding subsequent 
delusion will be to table out some sort of standard by which 
"official" news may be correctly translated for our benefit. 
Judging from the authorized language used by Government 
organs on former occasions, something of the following kind 
might prove very useful to the European stockholder. A trust- 
ful reference to the equivalent might show him the true state of 
the Emperor's health, and protect him from the effect of that 
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sudden confusion in the Money Market which will inevitably 
follow upon a change of Government across the Channel : — 



REAL STATE OF THE CASE. 



A cold. 

Taking a Seidlitz powder. 

A toothache. 

A touch of neuralgia. 

Influenza {mild). 
Ditto {aggravated). 

Gout 

Ditto {rheumatic). 
Fever. 

Paralysis {partial). 

Ditto {total). 

Highly dangerous state. 
Considerably worse. 
Life almost despaired of. 



OFFICIAL RENDERING OF THE 
SAME IN THE GOVERNMENT 
JOURNALS. 

A State dinner at St Cloud. 

Private theatricals. 

An interview with the Chinese 
Embassy. 

Distributing the prizes at an 
Agricultiual Show, 

A Cabinet Council 

Giving an audience to the 
Minister of War. 

Promulgation of a neW Liberal 
measure. 

Reception of M. Jules Favre. 

Arrangements for a review of 
100,000 men. 

A promise to be present at the 
opening of the Suez Canal 

A walk in the grounds at St 
Cloud. 

A slight attack of rheumatism. 

Much better. 

Symptoms quite disappeared 



Consultation, and scarcely Quite well 
any hope. 



AS CLEAR AS MUD. 



The question of the real state of the Emperor's health 
threatens to become one of those mysteries which are never to 
be cleared up ; such are the reports and counter-reports, state- 
ments and counter-statements with which the French news- 
papers have been teeming for weeks past Seeing, however, 
the numerous bulletins which are semi-officially issued from St 
Cloud several times a day, it appears quite unnecessary that 
there should be any room for doubt about the case. If the 
French authorities were entirely silent there might perhaps be 
cause for alarm regarding the Emperor's health ; but, as on the 
contrary, they are extra communicate concerning His Majesty's 
domgs, the feeling of uneasiness which prevails cannot be well- 
founded. 

As a rule, of course we never make use of the showers of 
telegraphic despatches which pour in upon us at our office at all 
hours of the night and day^ but as the true condition of the Em- 
peror is a moot point which it would be a charity to set at 
rest, we for once depart from our custom, in order to insert the 
latest intelligence, derived from the highest official sources 
showing the state of His Majesty's health during the last five 
mmutes before going to press. 

(Telegram Na i.) 

St Cloud, 13th September. 

10.6 A.M. 
The Emperor has passed an excellent night, but the morning 

bemg cold, he will not leave his room to-day. 

(Telegram No, 2.) 

St Cloud, 13th Sei^ember. 

10.7 A.M. 
The Emperor, though pronounced to be decidedly better, had 



his sleep interrupted by a slight return of the rheumatic pains' 
His Majesty, therefore, rose at . 5 a.m., and rode unattended 
into Paris, tor the purpose of correcting the proof sheets of the 
Journal Officiel. 

(Telegram No. 3.} 

St Cloud, 13th September. 

laSAJC. 

The true condition of the Emperor can no longer be concealed. 
His Majestv is alarmingly ill, and the worst fears are entertained 
concemmg nim. Seventeen of the leading doctors of France 
are in constant attendance at the Palace. 

(Telegram No. 4.) 

St Cloud, 13th September. 

10.9 A.M. 

The Emperor is perfectly well but is so busy with arrears of 
business, that no one is admittea upon any pretence whatever 
into the royal presence. 

(Telegram No. 5.) 

St Cloud, 13th September. 

10.10 A.M. 

The Emperor has eaten a heartv breakfast, and, notwith- 
standing the heavy rain now falling, nas gone out shooting. 

Should any slight discrepancy be apparently detected in the 
facts recorded in these despatches, we should remind our readers 
that they are purely official documents, which of course cannot 
be incorrect, and as such must be accepted as not admitting of 
question. 



FRIENDS IN COURT. 



Mr. Douglas Straight has certainly fairiy earned his re- 
putation of being the leading counsel of the day for makii^ the 
best of a bad case ; but, notwithstanding the undoubted advan- 
tage the firm of Messrs. Harwood, Knight, and Allen derived 
from being represented by that gentleman at the Mansion 
House last wedc, they appeared but to sorry advantage. Yes, 
we regnX to state that the '' Great Cit^ Robbery Case," of which 
Messrs. Harwood and Ca were the victims, has come to an un- 
timely conclusion, and diose gentlemen having withdrawn from 
the prosecution, Mr. Qement Harwood, who stood charged 
with stealing biUs and securities to the amount of £iSfiioo^ the 
property of his employers, has been set at liberty. Mr. Straight, 
m withdrawing the charge, covered the retreat (Xf the prosecu- 
tors with much doNquence and tact ; but the bare facts still 
remain that a clerk in a Cit^ office embezzled an enormous suxn, 
and that, owine to private mfiuences being brought to bear in 
the matter, he has been let offi 

We do not think that any but a civic magistrate would for a 
moment have listened to the idea of an abandonment of the 
case ; but as Mr. Clement Harwood was fortunate enough to 
have conunitted his depredations within the liberties of the 
City of London, we cannot of course say what woidd have hap- 
pjened if he had figured at Bow street instead of at the Man- 
sion House. However, here is the moral of the story as it 
stands : — 

To THOSE ABOUT TO EMBEZZLE. 

If vou want to effect this desirable proceeding without fear of 
punisnment, first take care that your father is a '^ senior part- 
ner," and then rob his friends of say ten or twenty thousand 
pounds. Afterwards, get an alderman to hear the charge who 
nas a proper appreciation of a "painful case," and you will find 
yourself ^ an imfortunate young man, much to be pitied." 



ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC IN OUR LAST. 



T ida L 
O at S 
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ANSWERS have been received from Mumbles and Ca, Sid, 
Ponteland, Cabana Chica, and Samuel E. Thomas. 



Brrata.— Double Acrostic, No. CXXL—First stanza, fourth 
Une, for And toil, alike read And toil alike. Last stanza, thud line^ 
for jj^^/r read x^^.--Parrot Papers, No. CXXII, Page iia— 
Title, seventh line, for Le Plage read La Ptage,--^ answer to Double 
Acrostic, page iia, for Ickthyopkagi read Idumai. 
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FASHION'S MUMMERS. 



Autumn brings other things besides fruits to perfection, 
among them the extravagance of each year's Fashions. The 
season of general holiday-taking is a capital opportunity for 
the extravagant powers that rule the land of Le Follet, and 
they avail themselves of it to the utmost. At a time and at 
places when simple dresses would, one would think, be most 
suitable, the brains of the modistes and the fingers of their 
wretched workwomen are taxed to the utmost to produce the 
most costly, useless, and ridiculous sort of garments which can 
possibly be imagined. Arrayed in these, the queens of Fashion 
and the imitative apes who wait in their train, take their pleasure 
at the sea-side by walking up and down some few yards of 
terrace or esplanade, showing themselves and staring at others. 
This is their idea of pleasure — of the beautiful country around 
them, of the many interesting objects of Art or of Nature, they 
take not the slightest notice. They may rouse themselves to 
the effort of lunching, in a new and special costume, on board 
some yacht; or of being transported, in another new and special 
costume, to some old ruin — ^not to a picnic, but to an elaborate out- 
of-doors luncheon, where all the coniforts and luxuries of a dining- 
room are imitated, if not exaggerated, and where a due regard 
for their dress prevents them from wandering far from their 
well-cushioned seat. None of these parties of pleasure would 
be deserving of the name unless attended with the utmost ex- 
pense in the way of dress. Each excursion is made the excuse 
for some fresh enormity of extravagance, and the most religious 
care is taken by those who profit by this wicked folly that the 
nature of the dress shall prevent any healthy or vigorous 
exercise of the muscles ; the shoes are made for anything 
but walking ; while the whole dress is formed of the material 
most easily stained or torn, and generally adorned with lace, 
the safety of which is quite sufficient to occupy the mental 
powers of the puppet who is its temporary owner. 

That this is not an exaggerated picture no frequenter of the 
fashionable autumn resorts can with truth deny. It is a very 
striking feature of modern Fashion, that it seems to have been 
one of its aims to render all honest simple enjoyment out 
of doors impossible. The time was when women were as ready 
as men to ramble through woods, or climb hiUs, or explore the 
mazes of some wild dell and scramble beside the motmtain 
stream. But now all this is at an end except for the few who 
despise fashion. The tight stays that impede all healthy res- 
piration, the dress which, while pretending in its shape to be 



simple and comfortable, is so lavishly ornamented, and made of 
such costly material as to give the lie to the pretence ; the useless 
high-heeled shoes, throwing an unnatural strain on the muscles of 
the instep, and, in time, deforming the foot, while they render walk, 
ing martyrdom ; the monstrous pinnacles of false hair, twisted 
and pinned and plaited and messed about so as to produce 
headache after the slightest exertion ; when to these are added 
the, happily, not universal accessories of bismuth and other 
poisons gradually making their way through the pores of the 
sldn into the blood, and producing sickness, dizziness, and a host 
of uncomfortable sensations ; when all these items of Fashion's 
livery which now-a-days her servants are content to wear, it is not 
surprising that all pleasure should be confined to the gratifica- 
tion of that contemptible vanity for the sake of which such crosses 
are borne. The amount of perverted heroism which is displayed 
by woman in submitting to the monstrous caprices of la mode 
is enough to raise her, if properly directed, to any height in 
the social scale which she may desire. 

Another equally distinctive feature of Fashion, but one which 
we believe she has generally exhibited in all civilised communities 
where female disciples have not been wanting, is the wanton ex- 
travagance which she enforces. Certainly now-a-days this seems 
carried to its utmost limits, but it would be dangerous to say so, 
for next year the inventive brains of the milliners' artists might 
produce some kind of garment in which money was more 
recklessly wasted than it is in the "costumes," "drapeaux," 
&c., &c., of the present season. We have not the slightest 
objection to women bestowing attention on their dress, it is one 
of the very few things on which they are capable of bestowing 
any, and it would be cruel to deprive their petty minds of such 
a congenial occupation. Let those who can afford it wear real 
lace, and dress as handsomely as they like. But let those who 
can't afford it not try and emulate them with trashy imitations 
dear at any price, because in themselves utterly valueless, and of 
a most perishable nature. But lace is but a slight item in our 
wives and daughters' bills ; we do not wish to dabble in the 
nauseous jargon of the artists who piece together that elaborate 
mosaic — a full-dressed lady of 1869 ; suffice it to $ay that by 
every device expense is added, and that no one ever seems 
to give a thought to real comfort or to economy, but solely 
to appearance and ostentation. Girls now-a-days must have 
this and must have that, till Heaven and their fathers only 
know the mean shifts and hard screwings which must be 
resorted to in order to provide these useless necessaries. 
Even in man's dress, which remains monotonous only in its ugli- 
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ness, this reckless extravagance is gaining ground. Silk facings 
and velvet collars and satin linings, and the tailor only knows 
how many expensive items, are added at the bidding of Fashion. 
One sees not many, thank Heaven ! but still, not a few men 
with their feet squeezed into finicking patent leather boots, and 
their clothes cut in such a manner as to make it dangerous to 
laugh, even if they were capable of so manly an exercise. 
Dandies, we thought, were things of the past, but petits maiires, 
to devise a very expressive synonym, seem on the increase. It 
is a bad sign when even ever so slight a tendency is shown to 
effeminacy in the young men of a country, especially if that is 
accompanied by a tendency on the part of woman to imitate 
man in no other point but in his dress. Neither good citizens 
nor good wives are to be chosen from such. As for mothers, 
now-a-days, the nurse usurps their place ; maternity is a duty 
for which, like the conscription, every one who can afford the 
luxury gets a substitute. 

This extravagance of dress is very stale food for the satirist. 
But he is none the less obliged to feed on it sometimes, for 
neither the physical nor moral effects of this folly are easily 
limited. Something more than imperfect respiration and in- 
jured digestion, than excessive vanity and levity, spring from this 
source. It is always said that the extravagance of the rich finds 
employment, and so food, for the poor ; and to a certain extent 
it is so. But, various as are the materials employed in the 
adornment of the human form, from the excrement of the insect 
to the spoil of the corpse's head, everybody cannot live by dress- 
making and its kindred trades. Extravagance in mere ornament 
may enrich a few, but it does not benefit the many. The great 
branches of industry do not receive a stimulus from the ela- 
borate shapes or excessive trimming of women's dress. Where 
servile imitation makes all society lavish of money on dress, it 
either compels families of moderate means to practise mean- 
ness in more useful branches of expenditure, or it lands them 
in the Bankruptcy Court And, though Art, in its noblest and 
purest sense, is not much thought of now-a-days, we may say 
that it is invariably the case in a country where much attention 
and expense are devoted to the bastard art of adorning the 
human person, true art languishes. In the cause of intellectual 
and moral progress we plead for fashion in dress, handsome, but 
not extravagant — comfortable, but not indecent 



PUBLIC OPINION AS A PO WEM. 



This is an age of humbug. We are continually saying what 
we do not mean, and deceiving not only everybody about us, 
but ourselves as well : for instance, we are never tired of cant- 
ing about '^ public opinion." We allude to it as a sort of in- 
faUible despot, at whose power Poor-law Guardians, money 
lenders, statesmen, and anatomical museum proprietors erow 
pale and tremble. We know all the while that this is sheer 
nonsense. Over and over again we have seen public opinion 
howlii^f frantic — ^literally kicking with tumid mdignation at 
some momentary evil, but kicking hopelessly and in vain. A 
fat noisy baby would nave had more influence in putting a stop 
to many scandalous abuses than our great flaccid and petulant 
demi-god. We know this well ; yet we write leading articles 
about it, and repeat the conventional twaddle with unabated 
vigour. Here in England we shake our heads solemnly, 
and refer to " braving public opinion " as the culminating effort 
of the hero or of the maniac. Foreigners have caught the 
phrase from us. Dirty Frenchmen, with bad educations and 
worse incomes, allude to ^^ the opinion publique'*^ with fervour, 
and picture to themselves some strapping heathen goddess with 
a rea cap, atheistical tendencies, and broad views on the mar- 
riage question. We do not undeceive them. We do not admit, 
except quite privately to each other, that the lady in question 
is nothing but a helpless, mumbling, querulous old crone, to 
whom nobody on earth pays the slightest attention whatever. 



If a proof be sought, one is ready at hand. A reference to any 
number of any daily paper will supply it at once. There it is, 
the everlasting letter full of indignant complaint, shrieking to 
all-powerful public opinion to raise its mighty voice and put an 
end, once and for all, to some intolerable nuisance. Day after 
day the ball is kept rolling. Policemen, railway directors, organ 
grinders, foot and mouth diseases, and all the other social 
scandals of life take their turn. But nothing happens. The 
torrent of indignation pK>urs down the accustomed course, 
but not a rock stirs an inch. The noise is terrific. The result 
is nil. 

We make these very few commonplace remarks by way of pre- 
face to several appeals that have, from time to time, come into 
our hands. We are not in the habit, as our readers are aware, of 
publishing letters, but a perusal of the following will carry a 
short lesson of instruction to the least reflective thinker. All 
the grievances alluded to below have been, to say the least, 
suggested before. How far they have met with any remedial 
treatment, an occasional look at the colunm of the Times will 
show. Single cries for help appear to have produced but little 
result : possibly a chorus may prove more effective. We sub- 
join one : — 

(I.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TOMAHAWK. 

London^ Sept. 19, 1869. 
Sir, — To those who may, in any emergency, be induced to 
make use of the General London and European Cosmopolitan 
Telegraph Company's wires, I beg to recount the following facts, 
which speak for tnemselves. A grandmother of mine, who 
resides at Bermondsey, was seized on Thursday last with a 
severe attack of superficial epistragitis^ and in the sudden crisis 
she had a telegram despatched to me at my town residence in 
Little Peter Street. Westminster. Six days were occupied in 
the transmission of the message, and I have been chargoi three 
shillings and ninepencey^r its keep at the Head Office during 
that period, I need scarcely add that I brought an action 
against the company for heavy damages ; my grandmother, 
onended at my silence, having struck me out of her will, ana 
died immediately afterwards. I lost my case, and have been 
mulcted in £2$^) 3s. lod. costs, the Judge having ruled that 
'' no telegraph company shall be held responsible for its own 
defalcations provided the message be aelivered within six 
calendar months." And this. Sir, takes place in England in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and within ear-shot of 
Printing-House Square I I appeal to your powerful pen to 
assist, Yours, &c., 

DULCE ET DECORUM EST PRO PATRIA MORI. 



(a.) 
The Police Station, Bobhinham^ Cornwall^ 
i2th August^ 1869. 
Sir, — I took a ticket yesterday evening, from Blaxham, on 
the South Middle Counties Extension Line, asldne at the same 
time most distinctly for a return second-class, vid Pottsborough^ 
to Piggleton Junction. I paid 78., the fare demanded, and got 
into the first train that came to hand. I was, witnout any 
warning, taken three hundred and ninety-five miles in the 
wrong direction, to this place, Slugos Hill. The station- 
master has ^ven me a black eye, and sent for a policeman, and 
my return ticket has been taken from me by force* What had I 
better do ? 

Your obedient servant. 

Fiat Justitia. 

(3.) 

Margate^ Sept 22, 1869. 

Sir, — After beating about for 172 hours in an open boat with 
two old ladies, one suffering from tubercular paralysis, I have 
managed to reach this place. On the 19th of August last I took 
a passage by one of the Mid-Ocean and Overland Steamship 
Compsuw's packets to Hull. After three weeks' severe weather 
in the Channel, during which every living thing was swept off 
the decks, I discovered that we were carrying a cargo of live 
gorillas and gun cotton, I remonstrated strongly with the cap- 
tain, who, after putting me into irons, said I might do what I 
liked. The two old lacUes to whom I have referred w^^re at their 
own request let down in an open boat at a quarter to three in 
the afternoon, and it was only on their threatening to have their 
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r^sage money returned that I was allowed to accompany them, 
have since applied to the Secretary, but his only answer is that 
it is a rule with their Directors fuv^r to interfere in the concerns 
of the Company. Trusting to the mighty influence of public 
opinion to investigate this scandalous case, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

One who has suffered fj^equenti,y, 

(4.) 
Belgrave Square, N., 19/A SM,, 1869. 
Sir, — ^Yesterday afternoon, in Bray street, E.C., I noticed a 
policeman knocking out the brains of an apparently harmless 
old man of eighty. On my gently remonstrating with him 
about his unnecessary severity, he threw me down, broke my 
nose in, and jumped on my chest for three quarters of an hour. 
I have applied to the Chief Commissioner, but he refuses to 
interfere. I merely mention this case as a warning to others. 
I endorse my card, and subscribe myself, 

JUVENIS Olim. 

(5.) 

South Kensington, 

Sir, — I live in what is supposed to be a quiet street. Last 
night, between the hours of ten p.m. and three a.m, I was dis- 
turbed by seven military bands, an open air meeting, an Irish 
riot, a howling dog, five organs, a drunken man selling bird- 
cages, a collision of three coal waggons, a man practising on 
the French horn, and the continual firing off of street crackers. 
I appealed to several police, who all said that I had better go 
and live in Buckingham Palace. Now, Sir, I do not wish to 
complain ; but when I tell you that for years I have been such 
a martyr to nebulosous contraction of the nerves that the pas- 
sage of a fly through the air throws me into paralytic hysterics, 
you may suppose that I passed a very uneasy night. I have 
spoken on the subject to my landlord, but his only reply has 
been to add ;^io to my rent Trusting to the aid of your power- 
ful pen, 

I am, yours, &c., 

NuDA Veritas. 

But we must close our list for want of space, for the urgent 
appeals to the " powerful voice of public opinion " in our posses- 
sion would fill, not only one number, but every volume we have 
written. Would their appearance in print have touched a 
single grievance, or removed a single scandal ? Credat Judceus / 



A person who defends false measures and adulteration of food 
has only the choice of being classed among the simpletons, or 
among — the Tories. 



THE POETS FLEASA UNCE. 
(Suggested by Mr. Boucicault " de arte Poetica.") 



THE ORACLE OF ROCHDALE. 



On Thursday, September 9th, appeared this sensation an- 
nouncement, under the head of " This Evening's News :" — 

" Mr. Bright, M.P., on Fools and Knaves. 

"Rochdale, Sept. 8, 1869. 
"Dear Sir, — I thank you for the newspaper. There are 
knaves in the world and there are simpletons, and the one class 
preys on the other "!!!!!! 

Wonderful discovery ! How original in the great Tribune ! 
He goes on to denounce the Tory party as usual. We do not 
certainly approve of Tory politics ; indeed we suspect we are much 
more hearty and sincere Reformers than Mr. Bright ; but we cer- 
tainly hope that we have generally something more to the point to 
say than Mr. Bright has in his dogmatic, pretentious letter. If 
wages have risen from 20 to 50 per cent, since 1 840, what does 
it prove ? Certainly not that our commercial policy has been 
a wise one. How much have provisions and house-rent risen 
since then ? How much has Pauperism increased since then ? 
Mr. Bright has always been one of those who think that three 
things only are necessary to make the world perfect : Free 
Trade, an Extended Suffrage, and the Ballot. But we want 
something more than free trade, as he understands it. We do 
not want that free trade which allows the tradesman to adulte- 
rate the poor people's food with impunity. We do not want 
that free trade which encourages commercial dishonesty, and 
all the mean tricks and falsehoods of great speculators and 
petty hucksters. We should like to hear from Mr. Bright 
something a little less arrogant in tone, more truly liberal in 
pirit, and^ above all, more hpnest, than this epigrammatic epistle. 



You ask me, in what happy ground 
The poet's garden may be found. 

In gayest liv'ry dress'd. 
With dazzle of perennial bloom. 
And heavy with the rich perfume 

Of Araby the blest ? 

Think not the Bard with blossoms bright 
Can stay his heaven-bom appetite, 

For flowers of nobler birth ; 
The soul athirst for greater things, 
Can find no joy in that which springs 

From cold material earth. 

The higher craving of his kind, 
Choice Flora of a brother's mind 

To gather in his sport. 
Where, wet with fancy's dew-drop, peer 
The leaflets of a stray idea. 

In unmown fields of Thought. 

To slyly pluck with furtive care 
The buds of genius here and there, 

Wherever he may find it ; 
And reaping where he has not sown. 
Call the choice bouquet all his own 

Who found the thread to bind it. 

And, blending with harmonious skill. 
The chosen flow'rets at his will. 

To saunter up and down. 
While wreaths of stolen blossoms, tied 
Around his temples, serve to hide 

His baldness with a crown. 

So when we find our search repaid 
By Wit and Fancy ready-made, 

What need of useless pains ? 
The workers of our age profess 
The noblest watchword of success 

Is— Scissors versus Brains I 



SCARCELY WORTH THE CANDLE. 



A VERY sad accident happened the other day at the Edgware 
Road Station of the Metropolitan Railway. A passenger rushed 
on to the platform just as the City train was moving away, and 
attempted to force an entrance into the carriage. The guard, 
on seeing this, immediately struggled with the passenger in 
order to prevent him from effecting his purpose, and the result 
was that the unlucky old gentleman — for he was a man of sixty- 
five years of age — fell between the platform and the train, and, 
the carriage- wheels passing over his body, was launched into 
eternity with the abuse of the officials ringing in his ears. We 
do not wish to offer any particular remark upon this particular 
case, but we cannot refrain from questioning the aavisability 
of the rule generally adopted by the railway officials when a 
passenger is foolish enougti to imperil his life in trying to catch 
a train, of so obstructing him in the attempt that the chances 
of his getting crushed to death become seriously increased. 
The rule should be to do all that is possible to prevent passen- 
gers arriving on the platform after the train is m motion ; but 
when once Siere and they have managed to get half into the 
carriage, it should not be considered worth while to pull them 
out again simply to ensure their falling under the wheels. We can 
sympathize with the guards being indignant at an infringement 
of the bye-laws of their railwav company ; but this very proper 
and natural feeling scarcely justifies a reckless sacrifice of 
human life, 
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THE WEEK. 

The Khedive, in the opinion of the Sultan, has been taking 
far too much steely and the regimen is to be changed. Cui bono ? 
For it seems very probable that the patient will fare no better. 
He will be expected now to swallow far too much Porte. 



It is with great pleasure we write, for the first time, " Sir David 
Salomons,** at a season when religious rancour and sectarian 
animosity are hissing themselves hoarse, it is refreshing to hear 
that a Baronetcy has been conferred by Her Majesty on one of 
the leading English Jews. And more. There is no class of 
Englishmen who are harder workers, better men of business, 
and more respectable members of society generally, than those 
who are of Sir David's persuasion. The Snobbish bigotry of 
the day has received a satisfactory shock, and we congratulate 
Mr. Gladstone most heartily on his spirit and tact. 



PROGRESS IN INDIA. 



The Maharajah of Jeypore has danced a quadrille ! and one 
of our contemporaries has made capital out of the event to felici- 
tate India on the satisfactory progress which this condescension 
on the part of his Highness indicates. We often hear of the rapid 
strides which civilisation is making, but we have hitherto failed 
to perceive the extent to which this metaphor might be made to 
admit of a literal interpretation. Tomahawk, however, takes 
his stand against humbug in every shape and form, and would 
like to ask the writer in the Standard what his idea of the civi- 
lisation of India is, which is to " advance " in harmony with the 
great fact of the Rajah's performance. If saltation is the gauge 
of progress, then cannibals must rank high in the human race ; 
and we may hope to see Professor Huxley converted to the can- 
can soon, after he has finally demonstrated our community of 
origin with apes. Hindoos have already much, too much, of that 
superficial veneer of civilisation which manifests itself in eating 
meat and drinking brandy, and generally in aping European 
habits of vice and self-indulgence ; and the Rajah of Jeypore 
has had the acumen to hit upon a new method of gaining a 
notoriety, which is to him cheap at some twenty thousand 



rupees. If he and his fellow-countrymen will show that they 
have some love of good government and justice for their own 
sake, that they can be unselfish, and care more for the improve- 
ment and enlightenment of their wives and subordinates than 
for their own gratification, and learn to practise a mean between 
servility and presumption, between self-abasement and self- 
conceit, we can afford to let them remain for another century, if 
they like, in ignorance of the Lancers or the Deux Temps. 
Surely it is cruelly, not to say unjustly, sarcastic in the Conser- 
vative organ to declare that "no greater triumph has yet 
rewarded Lord Mayo's diplomacy." Perhaps ere his Excel- 
lency's diplomacy reaches its maturity, he may yet succeed in 
playing a rubber with Scindial, Holkar, and the Rajah of 
Puttiala. 



A PROVISIONAL RULE. 



Retrenchment is still the order of the day at the Admiralty, 
and, notwithstanding Mr. Childers' absence from Whitehall, his 
agents are busy economising. The field for reduction has cer- 
tainly become limited lately, since stores, clerks, and junior 
officers have been disposed of in that wholesale manner which 
has rendered the rule of Mr. Childers ^menviably notorious ; 
but a new branch of expenditure in which the pruning-knife can 
be used has been dexterously discovered, and we understand 
that the following Circular will shortly be issued : — 

Memorandum. 

Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 

In consequence of the immense waste of provisions in Her 
Majesty's ships of war resulting from the great and unnecessary 
number of articles of food at present supplied to vessels on 
their being put into commission ; it is hereby directed that in 
future, the undermentioned articles only shall form the provi- 
sions for the crew of Her Majesty's sea-going ships : — 

Biscuit {hard). 

Water. 

Salt pork. 

Salt beef. 

Salt. 

Pepper. 

Lime-juice. 

As it has been ascertained that these articles are all that are 
really necessary for feeding the men, and as a simple diet has 
been recommended by a committee of naval medical officers as 
best suited for sailors, no other stores will in future be put on 
board the vessels of the Royal Navy. 

The only exception to this rule that can be made is in the case 
of an officer of great rank (such, for instance, as the First Lord 
of the Admiralty) hoisting his flag on board a man-of-war, when, 
in addition to the usual stores of beef, mutton, poultry, &c., 
put in stock under such circumstances, the following articles 
may also be supplied at the public expense : — 

Game {if in season). 

Truffles. 

Champagne {any amount). 

Fruit {from Covent Garden). 

Cigars. 

Oysters. 

As the saving effected by the reduction of the present scale of 
rations will be considerable, the latter part of this Memorandum, 
referring to exceptional cases only, may be interpreted in a 
liberal spirit 

By order of the Storekeeper of the Navy. 

October, 1869. 

Although the above has not yet been promulgated officially, 
we understand it has already been partially acted upon, for our 
special correspondent at the Fleet reports to us that not only has 
Mr. Childers given several excellent dinners on board his flag- 
ship, but that the right honourable gentleman is extremely 
bilious. 



The New Flower for Spain.— The PRiM-rose. 
A Real Public Servant.— The Holbom Valet ! 



September 25/<%, 1869. 
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{Continued from f age 133.) 

xxxiir. 

Mr. Squigsby proceeded to administer the testatrix's estate 
in a manner surprisingly expeditious, which proved, more 
than anything else could do, that Mr. Squigsby was personally 
interested to no small degree in getting the whole business 
wound up. Had he not been so interested the estate would 
have been administered under the usual system in his office. 
He would at once have thrown it into Chancery, where he 
would have kept it for a couple of years or so, driving the 
next of kin and creditors almost to madness by the delay and 
the ingenuity of his operations, and piling up the costs in a 
steady, methodical manner, that when they were made out no 
one could object to them, although the amount was absolutely 
bewildering m its enormity. In Re Rigsworth^ however, it did 
not suit his purpose to administer in this fashion. He, there- 
fore, went at it upon another s)rstem. He got his advertise- 
ments out for creditors. He got in the bills. He paid them all. 
He routed out the legatees, and paid them down upon the nail, 
himself included. He realized everything the old lady possessed, 
down to the last pair of boots she had worn. He paid himself 
the costs of administration. He made out the residuary ac- 
counts, and when he had struck the balance of residue coming 
to himself in right of his wife, he rushed up to Somerset House 
and passed the accounts in one day (he was a wonderfully ener- 
getic man, it must be admitted), and having paid the residuary 
duty, the whole estate was then legally administered, and the 
balance of upwards of j^6o,ooo as completely Mr. Squigsby's 
property as a few weeks before it had been the lamented Mrs. 
Kig^worth's. What a popular lawyer, too, Mr. Squigsby be- 
came in the Golden-square district ! What an honest one he 
certainly was to wind up the estate in such a rapid and straight- 
forward manner I How his fame spread ! The baker's man, 
the policeman on the beat, the printer's compositor, and the 
other legatees, went about showing their legacies in good crisp 
bank-notes within a fortnight of the old lady's death. What 
high jinks and revels were held in honour of the honest lawyer ! 
From Marlborough-street Police Court to Blanchard's in Beak- 
street, Mr. Squigsb/s proceeding was the topic of the hour, 
and never had that worthy gentleman more cause to congratu- 
late himself upon his conduct of a difficult case to a successful 
conclusion. 

XXXIV. 

There were, however, two persons who, when the facts of 
the case had become known, were certainly not disposed to 
join in the song of praise to the lawyer's integrity ; and these 
were old John Branscombe and his daughter. 

" I told you, father," said Maria Squigsby, in an excited conver- 
sation they were having upon the subject, " that Mr. Squigsby 
would not take an interest in us for nothing. He made the will. 
He alone knew of the fortune that had been left to me. He got 
you into his power, and compelled you to give your consent to 
my marriage with him. He married me for the money, which 
is his now. I hated him then. I hate him now more than 
ever." 

^ The villain ! the abominable villain ! " cried old Brans- 
combe. *' And to think that my old flame, Maria, should have 
thought of me at the last moment ; and that a villain like that 
should not only rob me of my child, but rob her of a fortune." 
And he dashed his hat upon the ground in his rage and dis- 
appointment. 

"There is no help for it now, father," said his daughter 
quietly. 

"And to think," continued the old musician, "what we 
might have done with the money. Why, we might have 
taken a theatre, and brought out English opera, and I would 
have got together a first-rate orchestra, ana conducted it my- 
self, and we should have doubled the fortune in a couple of 
years." 

The mere idea of having lost the opportunity of making so 
valuable an investment seemed to add to the agony of the old 
gentleman's despair, and he promenaded the drawing-room like 
a caged animal, kicking down and striking the chairs as he 



encountered them, as if each chair possessed not its own parti- 
cular legs and back, but those of Mr. Squigsby. 

" You must control your passion, father,'*^said his daughter ; 
" you must remember that you are still in my husband's power. 
I, of course, have no power to assist you. The money is not 
mine, and I have no influence with him to enable me to obtain 
any. You must be quiet and patient." 

" Quiet and patient ! " roared the musician. " I won't be. I 
won't accept a shilling from him ; I'll play the oboe in the 
streets first, that I will. Let him throw me into prison for the 
money I owe him and the costs. I don't care. He's villain 
enough to do anything." 

" I'm glad," said Mr. Squigsby, entering the room at that 
moment, and having overheard Mr. Branscombe's speech ; 
" I'm glad, Mr. Branscombe, that you form so correct an 
estimate of me. I can assure you, Sir, that you are not at all 
mistaken. I am a lawyer ; and so long as I exercise my talents 
within the limits of the law, I have as much right to make my 
fortune how and in what method I can, as you have to make 
yours by playing upon your instrument Had you used the 
ability and intelligence you evidently possess in the earnest 
pursuit of your profession, you might have risen to a position 
equal to my own." 

There was something particularly sardonic in Mr. Squigsby's 
manner as, with intense unction, he burlesqued the favourite 
dictum of the learned judges, so frec^uently used by them in 
passing sentence upon some hitherto highly respectable prisoner 
in the dock, who has brought himself, by his injudicious opera- 
tions, within the meshes of the criminal law. 

" Pursuit of my profession ! " cried Mr. Branscombe. " I 
have pursued my profession : pursued it honestly and without 
doing any man an injury. If you had played on the oboe all 
your life, and done nothing worse, you would never have been in 
the position you talk of now. Look here ! if I grind my flesh 
off my bones, I'll pay you back all I owe you — principal, 
interest, and costs. Don't forget the costs, Squigsby. SticK it 
on. Make all the six-and-eightpences you can into thirteen- 
and-fourpences ; and don't forget the * Term fees.' I'll pay it 
all — I will — sooner than be under any obligation to such a rogue 
as you. There ! " 

He was hurrying out when his daughter intercepted him. 
" Father," she said, " let me go with you." 

The old man caught her in his arms and kissed her wildly. 
" Not now, dearest ; not now. Not till I am free from him." 
He placed her half fainting on the sofa, again kissed her, and, 
with a scowl of defiance at his son-in-law, rushed from the 
room. 

Mr. Squigsby walked calmly to his wife. 

" My dear Maria," he said, " I think your father is most sel- 
fish and unreasonable in his request. He wishes his bill made 
out at once, at a time when really we have so many more im- 

Eortant matters to attend to in the office. However, to show 
im that I can be generous, I will give orders that it shall be 
done immediately ! " 

XXXV. 

Slicker was dead, and Squigsby was the sole surviving partner 
of the firm. Squigsby gave up the branch offices ; but enlarged 
the West End establishment, and incres^sed the number of his 
clerks. Squigsby now went in for mortgage business ; that is, 
he lent money upon the mortgage of estates. He used his own 
money upon the best mortgages that came in. He got the 
money from clients when he didn't care for the particular mort- 
gage himself. He combined his own with clients' moneys in 
very large affairs. He had the management of all the arrange- 
ments — and very profitable they were too. No lawyer ever 
sweated the mortg^e money with more audacity, cold-blooded- 
ness, and ingenuity than Mr. Squigsby. When a man wanted 
money upon his estate, and went to Mr. Squigsby, Mr. Squigsby 
would tell him to bring his deeds. If they were brought — and 
they often were, without the intervention of any other solicitor 
—then Mr. Squigsby would glance through them, and make a 
comparati^ly small advance, upon the understanding that when 
the title had been examined, and a proper legal mortgage was 
executed, a further advance should be made. Once having got 
possession of the deeds, then his operations commenced in ear- 
nest He would send surveyors to survey the property. He would 
go into the title and make requisitions upon requisitions. He 
would have a score of " cases " submitted to counsel for opinions 
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in the course of the investigation. He would have the deed 
settled by counsel in consultation ; and then, when he did 
"complete," and hand over the balance of the money to the bor- 
rower, after deducting the costs, how the borrower would stare 
to find that Mr. Squigsby, the lawyer, got nearly as much money 
from the transaction as he did himself. 

It was in pursuance of some such operations as the above, 
carried out to their extremest limit, that Mr. Squigsby became 
personally possessed of the magnificent estate of Crockington. 
Young Sir Richard Crockington requiring money, and having 
borrowed it of Mr. Squigsby, and havin^^ executed a mortgage and 
gone abroad, and omitted to pay the mterest, and being gene- 
rsdly reckless and indiflerenL and fond of betting, Mr. Squigsby 
took advantage to the full of these agreeable weaknesses, and 

Proceeded to file a bill to foreclose ; and young Sir Richard not 
aving the money to pay him off, and Mr. Squigsby holding the 
deeds, and steadily refusing to ^ve them up, or furnish ab- 
stracts, or do anything whatever m reference to them, except to 
stick to them, and there being no legal remedy to compel him 
to alter his amiable intentions, it followed that there was no one 
who would advance the money to take them up, and young Sir 
Richard still remaining abrostd, and the suit m Chancery still 
proceeding, it also followed that in due course of law, Mr. 
Squigsby found himself the proprietor of the Crockington 
Estate, at something like half its real value. 

" Well," said Mr. Squigsby, after he had accomplished this 
feat, " I think now I shall retire. I shall apply next term to be 
struck off the Rolls, and go in for county magisterial business 
and Parliament ! I think I shall make an excellent member. 
I could at least, I am sure, give them somQ ' wrinklQS ' upon 
measures of Law Heform T' 

L*ENVOI. 

And here we must part with him. Artisticallv speaking, we 
ought, no doubt, to bring him down from his hign estate, reduce 
him to poverty and misery, send him begging through the streets, 
an object of pity and the type of the dishonest man punished for 
his illndoings, drowning me pangs of conscience in the tap- 
room, and lamenting over the days when he had strayed from 
the paths of honesty and commercial morality. Unfortunately 
we cannot do this. We meet so many (especially of Mr. 
Squigsby's profession) who, honest and straightforward, generous 
and kind, talented and hardworking, have not been able to keep 
pace in the race of life with those who regard all the finest prin- 
ciples of our nature as " folly," when exercised to the loss of 
mone^. A little of what an unscrupulous lawyer can do in the 
exercise of his profession we have endeavoured to show in the 
person of Mr. Squigsby, and, by so doing, point out some of 
the many abuses which call for remedy. How many hundreds 
in his profession are there who, rather than sacrifice one honest 
principle, would foreeo the most brilliant and certain chances 
of wealth, we all well know ! These are the truly honest lawyers 
— but do all these rise to the position we have left Mr. Squigsby 
now enjoying ? We fear not 

{Concluded, — Commenced in No, 116.) 



NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. 



In consequence of the great success which has attended the 
introduction of paper petticoats, we understand that the following 
articles have been patented and registered, with a view to being 
immediately introduced : — 

Papier Mache Boots, manufactured from that million of 
used postage stamps which we have all, in our day, 
assisted to collect 

Earthenware Watches, at a shilling each, being ex- 
pressly adapted for the use of travellers on the Great 
Eastern Railway. 

Sawdust Bread, as already laigely consumed under the 
title of ** Best Wheaten Loaf, only 7id." 

Cast Iron Overcoats,— To be worn, after dark, as a pro- 
tection against the Police. 

Fashions are said to be continually repeating themselves, so 
the rumour that " Mud Pies " will soon be in season again may 
be well founded. Indeed, we have reason to know that sev^a^ 
influential persons possess the recipe for their concoction. 



(POLICE) COURT AND FASHION 



In this dead season of the year we admit that we do not 
make a point of studying the columns of the Morning Post, but 
that fashionable record within the last few days contained some 
such paragraph as the following : — 

" Sir Robert Carden has returned from his trip to the Isle of 
Thanet, and is back at his business on the Stock Exchange." 

We are sorry we missed noting so important an announcement 
at the time ; but the fact that the irrepressible alderman was 
once more amongst us was soon promulgated by means ef the 
police reports, which have already informed us that Sir Robert 
is as eccentric in his notions of justice as ever he was. 

The case to which we allude was one in which a man (who 
himself had been beaten on the head with a heavy boot by a friend 
in a public-house brawl, for which the fnend in question had re-, 
ceived two months' imprisonment) came home to his wife with 
his head in a bandage, and assaulted her in exactly the same way 
(though with a greater show of cruelty and brutality) as that in 
which his recent assailant had served him. The man, when called 
upon to answer the charge, made no defence of any kind. The 
evidence went to show that the poor woman, fearing his violence, 
had tried to hide herself, but had failed, and the villain had ac- 
tually beaten her in the chest with his hob-nailed boot within 
an inch of her life, for no reason whatever. For this outrage 
Alderman Carden sent him to prison for one month, being just 
half the term of the sentence imposed upon the man who had 
beaten the ruffian in the first instance. 

If there was ever a case in which the extreme penalty of six 
months* hard labour should have been the sentence of the Court 
for an offence such as this, this was it ; but Sir Robert Carden 
was on the bench, so the wife-beater got off next to scot free. 
We wonder if the injured woman will, in her turn, thrash Sir 
Robert with a hob-nailed boot Were she to do so, according to 
the code now in force at Guildhall, she would have to be dis- 
chaiged with a caution simply. At all events, the point would 
be worth trying. 



SLEEPING PARTNERS. 



The Foreign Office agency system has ceased to exist — at all 
events, we hear that the following arrangement has been come 
ta Mr. Alston (the chief clerk) and Mr. Bidwell have handed 
over their agencies to Mr. Stavely, on an agreement that the 
latter gentleman is to pay Messrs. Alston and Bidwell a large 
sum annually ; and Mr. Stavely has resigned his post in the 
Foreign Office. How far this compromise will be tolerated by 
the public still remains to be seen. No doubt the agent is now 
no longer a public servant himself ; but a couple of public ser- 
vants are, nevertheless, in receipt of laige incomes, which, of 
course, are derived from the business from which they have 
nominally retired. 

We doubt that if Colonel Macdonald were to resign his 
post of Private Secretary to the Duke of Cambridge, and 
agree to pay his Royal Highness £2^000 a year for the 
use of his patronage, the authorities in Pall Mall would 
quite see the propriety of the arrangement ; yet this is simply 
the plan which has been introduced into the Foreign Office. 
Really, we are getting tired of the agency scandal, and it is time 
to insist it should be finally put an end to. Who are Messrs. 
Alston and Bidwell that they should be allowed to ([degrade the 
service to which they happen to be attached by the introduction 
of a traffic which is as illicit as it is unquestionably remunera- 
tive ? In these days it is not the fashion to show great consi- 
deration to Government clerks, and these gentlemen, of all 
others, have little enough claim to be exempted from the fate 
which has already overtaken so many of their poorer brethren. 
Let us hope that the day is now at hand when Foreign Office 
clerks will be made to understand their real position, and learn 
that the high opinion they entertain of their own merits is not 
shared in by their employers, the British public. 

Misplaced Confidence.— -That Bc-Stowed on a friend. 

Motto for Soldiers.— Care killed the cat, and the cat the 
British army. 

Motto for the Albei^t ASSURANCE COMPANY.—" Your 
money and your life I '' 
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STILL AT DIEPPB. — ^THE FINAL CAUSE. OF THE CREATION OF 
FRANCE. — A PREPOSTEROUS NOTION. — ADISCUSSION. — MR. GEORGE, 
THE AUTHOR. — ^THB " PALL MALL GAZETTE." — ^A DIGRESSION ON 
LOW PEOPLE AND THEIR WRETCHED STATE. — HOW TO BE 
REALLY CHARITABLE. — ^THE USE OF NEWSPAPERS.— MR. GEORGE'S 
LETTER ON BATHING. 

I FIND I am better for the change of air. This country is of 
some use after all, for it possesses a climate which is found 
useful in restoring the health of Parrots and Englishmen. This 
must have been the final cause of the creation of France. 

That pale-faced brat — Bobby, I think they caU him — is also 
better. I heard some one say the other day that we came here 
not on my account, but on his. This is putting the cart before 
the horse with a vengeance. Next they'll say we came here on 
account of the servants. 

Mv opinion of the French people has not altered. My 
opinions, as I said before, never do alter. There has been an 
amusing discussion here at which I assisted as listener, inter- 
spersing a few interjections or ejaculations when I thought fit. 

One of our party, Mr. George, it appears, excited by my 
example, has taken to writing for the papers. He, by some un- 
derhand influence or other — ^for surely no editor in his senses, 
even though he was a man and not a Parrot, could have admitted 
anything from such a gaby on account of its merits, obtained 
admission into the Pall Mall Gazette of a letter in which he 
described the bathing at this place. I don't know much about 
the Pall Mall Gatutte^ but I believe, as papers go, it is rather a 
good one. It is apt to take up rather low subjects, but it is 
found in the houses of very first-class people. In fact, it is ad- 
mitted into good society on the same grounds that prize-fighters 
used to be entertained by young noblemen ; their art was a low 
one, but it was recognised by fashionable society. Your aristo- 
cracy likes to read about paupers and low women^ so long as it 
is not asked to take them by the hand, or kneel m church be- 
side them. Accounts of people dying in filthy cellars, of young 
boys sleeping four together in vermin-thronged beds, and swear- 
ing horribly, of women living like rabbits in a hole in the earth, 
give to iJiose who have comfortable houses, good dinners, and 
plenty of servants, a very pleasurable sort of pain. Such pleas- 
ing relations are like the hot pickles which g^ve a relish to meat 
One can shudder and sajr " very dreadful,'" and perhaps go so 
far as to express an opinion that the wretches ought to be cleaner, 
that it is their own fault if they are not more comfortable — ^for, 
as we pay an enormous amount for poor-rates, &c.j to say 
nothing of subscriptions to charities— whose fault can it be ? — 
but having roused oneself to this laborious effort of sympathy, 
it is perfectly absurd to expect one to do anything else. And 
that IS where it seems to me these newspapers are so useful, 
they drag to light these interesting secrets of the private lives of 
low people, and they express a great deal of indignation at such 
a state ol things, in much better language ihan one could 
oneself, without taking a great deal of trouble, and one reads 
the article and agrees with it, and there's an end of it One's 
conscience is satisfied; one feels one has been very virtuous 
and benevolent ; and one is not fatigued. It would never do 
for well-dressed people with delicate constitutions to go near 
these creatures and see their dirty disgraceful condition. It 
might make one sick, or might spoil one's dress. I hate 
dirt and bad smell, I always did. I can quite sympathise with 
society in this respect These newspaper fellows can do the 
thing — ^it pays them — and they really describe it all very 
cleverly; and IVe no doubt everybody, including the dirty 
wretches themselves, are very much the better for it This is 
what is called a digression. To return to my hempseed ; Mr. 
George's letter duly appeared ; it was smartly written, and it 
made out, that bathing, as carried on here, was very indecent, 
and that, spite of what some stupid people say, they do not 
manage these things much better in France. Everybody liked 
the letter very much among us, it made the young ladies blush 
a little, but girls like blushing, it's a change for them, and their 
lives are very monotonous. 

One evening, shortly after the letter of Mr. George ap- 
peared, a man came to visit us, who had a copy of the paper 
with him, and he did abuse this letter most heartily. His name 



I found was Plainman, and plain enough he was, uglier than a 
cockatoo, and not half^as intelligent ; add to this he was a nasty 
low radical, always speaking ill of his own country. Well, I 
saw everybody smiling when he came out with this tirade against 
Mr. Geoige's letter, and I whistled loudly, in order to express 
my conviction that this time he had put his foot in it Mr. 
George looked rather aghast, then he said in a sulky sort of 
tone — 

" 1 wrote that letter ! '* 

"Oh, did you?" rejoined Mr. Plainman, "I am very sorry 
for it" 

"Why?'> 

" Because I think it from beginning to end a tissue of misre- 
presentations, if not something worse." 

" Do yx>u mean to insult me ?" asked Mr. George, biting his 
cigar as if it was his enemy's nose. 

"I mean to tell you the truth, and I am not afraid of you. 
If vou want to quarrel wait till the ladies are gone ; in fact, 
I snould be sorry to discuss the matter before them for several 
reasons," said Mr. Plainman, very calmly. 

One horrid trait in this low fellow's character is, that he is 
always most disgustingly in earnest, and that he is never afraid 
of speaking what he thinks, or believes to be right Such fellows 
should be suppressed. They are always contradicting one, and 
are not fit for decent society. 

The young ladies all got up to leave the roooL I notice the 
young ladies hate Mr. Plainman. I don't wonder at it He 
never pays them any compliments. As for me I loathe him, he 
called me a stupid bird once. He little thought I wrote for the 
papers. 

Well, when they were alone he turned round to Mr. Geoiige 
and he said, " George, I have known you many years, and 1 re- 
peat I am very sorry you wrote that disgraceful letter. You 
nave fallen into the too common mistake now-a.-days of think- 
ing that to be flippant is to be clever. You are imitating a class 
of writers — I cannot dignify them with the names of authors— 
who have no respect for truth or decency. Under the pretence 
of correcting abuses, and defending morality, you pander to the 
lowest tastes of the most vulgar and the most degraded of man- 
kind, and you care not one straw for truth, so that you can get • 
what you call smartness. It is a dishonourable, a dastardly 
trade, and for God's sake^ my dear fellow, give it up." 

This was a prettv long sermon — once or twice I was on the 
point of whistling, but as I wanted to listen. I waited till the 
end, when I said " Bosh ! " very distinctly. This remark) 
though not very original, was clever, and raised a laugh against 
Mr. Plainman. But that did not put him out the low thing. 
He looked at me and said very quietly, " That bird is not a bad 
type of debased ignorance, you see it is with you." 

Now, coming from such a quarter^ of course the remark is not 
worth noticing. It would be folly to expect such an imderbred 
dolt to understand Parrots. Debased ignorance indeed ! 

I should like to have Mr. Plainman's eyes on a biscuit — with 
a little brown sugar to help them down* I could dine off that 
dish. Mr. George looked rather sheepish for a few moments 
after Mr. Plainman's speech, then he said, " Everybody knows 
you are one of those fellows who admire everything that is 
French, merely because it is not English." 

" A yery good hit that," thought I. 

" I am nothing of the sort," was the answer. " I don't choose 
to flatter my coimtrymen, or to blind myself to their many vices 
and vulgarities " — a nice creature to talk about vulgarities ! — 
" while I admire their many good points." 

" You're prejudiced^ Plainman, you know you are ; I suppose 
next you'll say Schneider is perfectly proper ? " 

" I shall say nothing of the sort, nor do I go and see her. But 
that has nothing to do with the subject" 

" Oh yes it has ; I suppose you think it decent for women to 
walk about in tunics ana trousers. You're a nice sort of moral 
man — you are." 

" If women weJ!^ always S6 decently dressed a3 they are here 
when dressed for bathing, t should go to the opera and balls 
with a great deal more {Measure." 

'' Now you are going to talk rubbish about shoulders and bare 
bosoms and all that sort of cant Pah ! you*d like to see women 
as they are in fabliaux vivans^ 

" You are talking rubbish. The ouestion is, whether your 
letter is true or not I say it is not I say that bathing here is 
conducted very decently, that women do not go near the men's 
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side of the beach when they are bathing, that men do not go 
near the women's side of the beach. I say that women nearly 
always go straight to their 'tents' from the water. That opera- 
glasses are few and far between, and these directed at the ships, 
not at the bathers ; that all the inuendoes which are contained 
in your letter, are catch-penny bits of prurient affectation, that 
you never saw what you describe, and that as a man of honour, 
you ought to retract your statements." 

^ If I did, the paper would not put it in. Editors can't afford 
to look like fools.^ 

^ It is better to look like a fool than be convicted of falsehood, 
and anybody has only to go down to the casino here to convict 
you of that at once." 

"What the d 1 do you mean by that ? " 

"What I say!" 

" You confounded impudent thief, you — do you mean to call 
me a liar ? " 

Here the others tried to interfere. I enjoyed the noble 
warmth of Mr. George, and the dastardly coldness of that fellow 
Plainman ; so I whistled and drew corks. That is my way of 
expressing delight It is much better than laughine. Plainman 
stood quite com. " The dispute is getting warm," he said. ". I 
am sorry to speak what seem harsh words to you, George, but I 
am not going to retract anything I have said. I will not men- 
tion to any one, for your sake, that you are the author of the 
letter ; but if I am asked my opinion of it, I shall give it 
honestly, fearlessly as I have done to-day." 

Geoige muttered something, and the other fellow put on his 
haL and, without bowing to me, lefl the house. 

" Plainman's a regular low snob," said George. 

" A dangerous man," said another. 

" A free-:thinker, I fancy," said a clergyman brother who was 
there. 

" Writes for the Tomahawk, I believe," said a talented in- 
dividual who collects scandalous stories for a fashionable morn- 
ing paper. 

"This shows," said Mr. George, "what impure-minded crea- 
tures these social reformers are. Plainman's always clamouring 
for the reform or abolition of something or other. He admires 
the French just because they have had a few revolutions, and 
he thinks they are goin|; to have another. I consider it the duty of 
a writer to show up the mdecencies of the filthy nation of monkeys 
and — and — apes, as Voltaire called them. The idea of a man 
calmly defenoing such a thing as the bathing here ! Why, look 
at the French stage — look at the French novels, perhaps he'll 
say next they are not immoral Pah ! I hate the anti-English cant 
of these snobs. Come along, Harry " (to his clergyman bro- 
ther) ; "let's go down to the Casino and look at the people. Here, 
I may just as well take that novel of Paul de Kock's. One must 
read these things in order to judge of them. It's a blackguard 
sort of book. The French are, 'pon my soul, the most immoral 
nation in Europe." 

And George and his clergyman brother went off to the Casino. 

" Bravo, George ! " said I to myself, " I agree with you, and 
in my opinion, and that's worth something, you had the best of 
the argument" 



ANOTHER EASTERN QUESTION 

The Viceroy of Egypt is certainly happy in the organisation 
of his invading expeditions. If we remember rightly, the Abys- 
sinian affair cost England something between ten and twenty 
millions of money, but the whole sum which the Khedive has 
expended on the great exploring party which is on the point of 
leaving Cairo for Central Africa as yet only amounts to ^25,000. 
The most extraordinary point though in the matter of the cost 
of the projected expecution is, that the expenditure is to be re- 
covered bv Sir Samuel Baker and his select band of 1,500 men 
in a yearns time. If this really is the case and if Baker Bev is 
to be absent four years, as it is at present proposed he should be, 
the invasion of the Bari country will not only be inexpensive, 
but actually a remunerative speculation. 

Of course we do not know enough of the plan of action 
which is to ensure this satisfactor)r surplus on the Egyp- 
tian army estimates to offer any criticism on the soundness of 
the principles on which the calculation is based, but from a su- 
perficial glance at the question, we should consider that a 
mpdem Rob Roy would be far better fitted for the command of 



the Egryptian expedition than Sir Samuel Baker. Although per- 
haps it would not at first appear so, scientific research and 
wholesale robbenr may be analogous after all, but we would 
rather it were left to some other than an English gentleman to 
give a practical proof of such being the case. 



THE TROUBADOUR ON SALT. 



I'M left here in London, 

Yet happv to stay, 
Though lashion and beauty 

Are flying awav, — 
To roll in the billows, 

To plunge in the sea, 
To riae o'er the breakers 

That— break not for me ! 
And yet by an ocean 

In rapture I halt — 
'Tis my bath, fresh and brined 

With Tidman's Sea SaU ! 

Think you that I'm ailing, 

Though wanting fresh air .? 
Just show me the burthen 

That I cannot bear ! 
I toss up mv dumb-bells 

Like feathers on high. 
The strongest of strong men 

I simplv defy. 
You ask, "Whence these forces,- 

Gin, brandy, or malt ?" 
Delusion ! This muscle 

Is TtdmaiCs Sea Salt/ 

And 'tis thus I revel 

In manhood's proud prime ! 
Don't fancy I'm dreading 

The ravage of time ! 
My brow may grow wrinkled. 

My teeth may fall out. 
My legs may grow shaky, — 

Yet still I'll not doubt 
But limp to the chemist. 

And, — never at fault, — 
Buy youth — by the gallon ! 

Youth ? TidmafCs Sea Salt / 



HINTS TO LONDONERS IN SEPTEMBER. 



FROM OUR DULL CORRESPONDENT. 

Your House.~Pu11 the blinds down and Uve in the back 
rooms. Do not knock at your door, but come in quietly 
with a latchkey by the servants' entrance. If you are care- 
ful your neighbours will then fancy you are out of town. 

Your GARDEN.-^-Plant mustard and cress in the form of your 
initial letters, and watch it come up. This will be found a 
never failing resource for the dull season of the year. To 
pick Michaelmas daisies and preserve Uiem (after the recipe 
for making marmalade, as extracted from your Cookery 
Book) will also be found a pleasin^^ and original experiment 
for your leisure evenings. In givmg this compound away 
to your friends describe it as something someone has sent 
you from Japan. > 

Your Clothes.— Look out everything old you possess. "Vyear 
a wide-awake in Pall Mall, and teu everyone you meet that 
you have been travelline; all night 

Your Servants. — Insist that because everyone is out oHtown 
but yourself, that they have necessanly nothing fto do. 
Attempt to reduce their wages, but faiUng to dofso, let 
everytning in the house undergo a '^ Uiorough cleaijpsg"' at 
least twice a week. (^ 

Yourself. — Persuade yourself that ^ou are deeply to v be pitied, 
and hate everyone you see ridmg in a cab wit^^ a port- 
manteau on it 
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THE MORAL FROM LIEGE. 



Is it too late for this self- worshipping egotistical land to learn 
any lesson ? or have ages of delusion blinded it hopelessly and 
completely ? Has the voice of the charmer sent it off into a 
drunkard's leaden doze, from which there is no waking, even 
were flames bursting through the rafters, and the cry of " Fire " 
echoing away upon the night? Yes, Tomahawk knows the 
answer before it is spoken. This is the great land of progress 
and of liberty, over which the hand of Providence for ever rests. 
This is the land where all is good, perfect, and true, where all 
is known and the goal reached. Civilization centres here ! The 
barbarians have no place in us ! Wisdom has guided the great, 
and their ways have been the ways of honour. Within there is 
no misery, no crime, no weeping. Christians throng here on 
the sea-girt isle, and can look down in pitying charity on the 
pagans afar off. Great good England is respectable, pious, and 
orderly in her home. And she is more than this, she is pro- 
foundly sympathizing and loving to her neighbours. How 
bravely and unselfishly has she not sacrificed all a thousand 
times when brute force has swept down upon defenceless weak- 
ness at her gates ! What has she cared for the cost ? Her 
love has been given to the right, and her mighty arm has ever 
been raised in the one good cause wherever its battle was being 
fought Thus it has come that Europe bows down to her, and 
the wondering world admires ! 

But let Tomahawk pause, for he is much afraid that not a 
word of all this is true. He only sees that their Belgian brothers 
have welcomed his own Volunteers, and he marvels at it He 
marvels at it, and he turns to Britannia and asks her, what 
single thing she has done for half a century to merit Continental 
sympathy — to win international esteem ? 

He asks her, if she did not even repay the hospitality of her 
friends with mean neglect ? He asks her, if she can witness 
the ovation accorded to her sons without shame and remorse ? 
Yes, for she deserves nothing but the self-same cold shoulder 
she has given to every neighbour that she ever knew. 

May she wake up from her dream, and re-read the past aright 1 

If she but do this, the Li^e Gala may yet turn its moral to 
account 



THE TRUTH ABOUT THE EMPEROR. 



fering from the effects of a mild attack of sciatica^ accompanied 
by a very harmless form of a troublesome, but extremely common 
and not at all.dangerous complaint The Liberal papers, anxious for 
his death, exaggerated every report that reached uieir ears. As it 
happens, the Emperor was very nervous about himself, and it is 
doubtless due to his extraordinary precautions to get well imme- 
diately, that such amiable accounts of his condition were spread 
far ana wide. To his view Imperial Purple is a colour that is 
best left as it is. It might lose all its lustre in the process of 
dyeing. 



It is a fact that there was nothing whatever serious the 
matter with the French Emperor the other day. He was suf- 



SUCCESS! 
A Little Farce, in One Act (not Original). 

Scene. — In London, Period 1869. 

Manager {to his ^^<r.).— Have you sent off all the orders ? 

Secretary.— Yes, Sir. 

Man. — A box for Uie Thunderer f 

Sec— Yes, Sir. 

Man.— And for the Bellowerf 

Sec— Yes, Sir. 

Man. — ^And two stalls to the six other papers of which I gave 

you a list ? 
Sec— Yes, Sir. 

Man. — ^And a single for the dozen others ? 
Sec — Yes, Sir, 

Man. — Placed the fifty dress circles ? 
Sec— Yes, Sir. 
Man. — Eighty upper boxes ? 
Sec — ^Yes, Sir. 

Man. — Hundred and twenty pits ? 
Sec — Yes, Sir. 

Man. — Hundred and fifty galleries ? 
Sec— Yes, Sir. 

Man. i^with jocularity). — All got big hands ? 
Sec {sfniling), — Yes, Sir. 

Man. — Told them to have lots of champagne in the saloon } 
Sec — Yes, Sir. 
Man.— Made sure of Pitch, Figsby, Topper, Plunmiet, and 

Slop? 
Sec— Yes, Sir. 
Man.— Told Snobber, Lumpton, Filch, and Scatteraitch that 

their pieces are being read } 
Sec {mournfully), — ^Yes, Sir. 
Man. — Advertised well in every one of the papers ? 
Sec— Yes, Sir. 
Man. — Gs^ged here, cringed there, and made all straight 

everywhere ? 
Sec— Yes, Sir. 

Man. {exultin^ly\ — Then it will be a success ! 
Sec {mechamcally),^\ts^ Sir. 

Man. {in a rhapsody) -^X success, by Jove ! [Exit, 

Sec (ojft^p).- For a fortnight ! [Exit. 

CURTAIN. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A DUCHESS I 



To have seen a live Duchess is an event in many persons* 
lives. It is a visible assurance of the existence of a superior 
order of beings, which we often sigh for on other occasions, 
and which we very rarely get The old lady's exclamation who 
saw the Queen for the first time in her life — " Lor ! she's just 
like anyone else "—conveys a deep moral. It is disappointing 
sometimes to find that the fortimate and semi-divine beings 
who live on such nectar and ambrosia as this world affords, and 
breathe only the pure refined air of Society's Olympus, are, 
when they deign to descend among us ordinary mortals, not so 
divine after aJL 

But it would appear that the Duchess of Beaufort is in no 
danger of disappomting those who are fortunate to see or hear 
her Grace, She is an orator of surprising excellence. All the 
papers contained, in the most promment part of their columns, 
last week, a report of three speeches delivered by her Grace at 
the annual dinner of the Badminton Farmers' Club. We are 
sure that, if our readers should have been happy enough to 
have read these gems of eloquence, that they will only be too 
glad to read them again. We give them entire : — 

First Speech, 

''Ladies and Gentlemen,^ — ^You must not expect from me 
speeches such as you have been accustomed to hear from this 
chair, so ably filled as it has been in former jrears ; but I think 
anyone can feel a pride and pleasure in giving the Queen's 
health, and I give it now — * The Queen : God bless her.*" 

Modest, short, and to the point we should say if speaking of 
any ordinary person's speech ; but, coming from a Duchess — 
Gad ! Demosthenes is nothing to it. 

Second Speech. 

" Her Grace the Duchess next rose and said — I have one 
more toast to propose, and then I think the arduous duties of 
chairman — or shall I say chairwoman ? — ^will cease (applause). 
It is ' Success to the Badminton Farmers' Club.' May it go 
on and prosper, and be for many years to come a happy gather- 
ing of friends and neighbours, a day to be remembered with 
pleasure, and to be looked back upon with satisfaction (cheers)." 

Original, poetical, is not it? Witty, too, that touch about 
" chairwoman." How the farmers must ha re cheered ! Every- 
body present must have been struck with amazement at such 
a masterpiece of oratory coming from a woman and a Duchess 1 

Third Speech, 

" Her Grace, in responding, said — ^Again and df^ain I thank 
you for the kind manner in which you have received the toast 
which has been proposed by Mr. Kilminster. I wish I had the 
power to say all I feel ; but accept my imperfectly-expressed 
gratitude, and believe that I have never greater pleasure than 
in being at Badminton and finding mysdf surrounded by so 
many land and friendly faces (cheers)." 

If this had not been preceded by the other two, it would 
have dazzled one with its brilliancy ; as it is, it seems a little 
commonplace. But we must remember who the speaker was, 
and then we can understand why these, at first sight, not very 
interesting specimens of " The Elegant Speaker " should have 
been so paraded before the world by our honest, independent 
Press, which, we know, is " no respecter of persons." 

Let us not be misunderstood. We heartily applaud the 
Duchess of Beaufort for supplying her husband's place : we 
have the greatest respect for her ; and we consider, now the 
papers have made us one of the audience at the dinner of the 
Badminton Club, that she acquitted herseUTvery fairly. 

But we protest against the ridiculous prominence that has 
been given to the report of these simple, and not in any^ way 
remarkable, speeches. In the fiirst case, it seems to us an insult 
to woman to treat as an exceptional instance of talent a readi- 
ness of resources, such a very easy matter as standing up before 
a very friendly audience of persons whose position with regard 
to her was in some sense that of dependents, and saying a few 
sensible words. Surely we cannot have such a low estimate of 
woman's intellect as to think such an exhibition of her talents 
in any way remarkable. 

But this matter also illustrates very strongly the gross toady- 
ism of the English nation. If the Duchess of Beaufort had 



been plain Mrs. Beaufort, and had made thirty speeches much 
longer and much more talented than those which we have 
quoted, no notice would have been taken of them ; but because 
sne is a Duchess every word that falls from her mouth is to be 
reported as if they were of the ^eatest political or moral im- 
portance. This snobbish adulation of the aristocracy would be 
bad enough in an oligarchy, but in a country like this, which 
boasts of the sturdy independence of its people, and its prac- 
tical common sense, it is simply nauseous. 



BYRON versus STOWE. 



Probably we have not heard the last of this now famous 
case, but there may not be a better opportunity^ for reviewing 
the conduct of those concerned in it, and for examining the matter 
with regard to the general moral effects which it has produced, 
rather than to the details of the question immediately at issue. 
It is said that Mrs. Stowe intends publishing a vindication of 
herself. She had better be silent : nothing uiat she can say in 
her own defence can fail to add to her offence ; putting her 
case in the very best possible light, — supposing not only that this 
story were true, but that Lady Byron had solemnly abjured her 
to publish it, supposing the Countess Guiccioli had published 
the most disgraceful accusations against Lady Byron (which 
she did not), supposing that Mrs. Stowe had done her task 
with great ddicacy and unfeigned sorrow, — still she would none 
the less have been guilty of an unnecessary and cruel outrage on 
the dead, she would none the less have forfeited the esteem and 
respect of every generous and honest mind. But when we consider 
what her conduct really has been, that she ought to have known 
that she was publishing the most damning statements, that she 
might have known that she was arrogating to herself a duty 
solemnly delegated by Lady Byron to her executors, that she was 
making an infamous chaige against a lady, and so dishonouring 
her children without due evidence to support the charge, that she 
was entirely misrepresenting the position occupied by one living 
lady towards the poet in his lifetime, that she was implicat- 
ing the dead friend whose long suffering and patience 
she praised so much in an act of vindictiveness, in a cruel 
calumny to which history possesses no parallel, that she was, as 
it were, dragging Lady Byron out of her grave and making the 
hand of the helpless corpse write the fotd chaige that should blast 
the fame of him whom she so much loved, — ^when we consider 
this, and we have not exhausted half the outrages on decency 
and morality included in this act, we mav weU hope that for 
the future Mrs. Stowe may court oblivion m obscurity. 

But far worse even than her conduct is that of those writers 
who, without any inquirv, sitting in the calm retirement of their 
own studies, adopt^ this calumny» First, to the publisher 
belongs the responsibility of having opened the paees of his 
Magazine to such a painful personality. He has ms excuse, 
such as it is. He was afraid this '^ good thing* would be picked 
up by some other publisher, and the ^dns pocketed by 
some brother in the trade — perhaps some one in the religious 
line — ^so he was determined to be the first to profit b]r the horrid 
tale. He is auite welcome to his excuse, and to the high opinion 
of English publishers imi>lied in it But now we come to the 
critic of the Tfivf^J, who, without stopping one moment to question 
the truth of this highly-spicedand improbable story,gladlynug^ed 
it to his congenial breast, and wrote of Byron and Mrs. Leigh 
the vilest things possible to write of man or woman. Mark the 
meanness which this writer managed to gather round him : The 
next day appears a letter with an anonymous signature^ stating 
that Mrs. Leigh was probably not the legitimate cnild of Captain 
Byron, and^ therefore, '' the poet and she might have been right 
in considenng that there was no blood relationship between 
them." Conceive the moral state of the man who could put 
forward this excuse for Incest, or of the public who could re- 
lish such excuse 1 Some days later the Times^ haying found 
that every honest and decent-minded person was disgusted at 
the outrage on Byron's and Mrs. Leigh's memoiy, published a 
leading article, which for meanness and cowardly venom has 
never been surpassed even in that paper. If the Tinus were 
incapable of apologizing for the vileness of its critic's conduct. 
Uie least it could have done was to have held its tongue, ana 
not have shown that while it had just enough sense Im to 
know it had committed a disgracenil action, it had not the 
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courage to apologize for it. The Daily News is a paper from 
which, professing, as it does, ultra- Liberal principles, one might 
have expected a little liberality of sentiment But it threw in 
its lot with Uie Tiftus. The Pall Mall Gazette^ two years ago, 
published, without a word of conmient, a letter signed '* Mid- 
lander," which stated that Byron ''had never done a single 
action, or written a single line, which could by any possibibty 
benefit any human being** — ^a lie so easily capable of disproof 
that we wonder some one on the staff of that clever journal 
was not capable of disproving it That letter passed un- 
noticed, except by the contempt and disgust of every one who 
read it who Knew anything of Byron's life or works. As might 
be expected, the Pall Mall Gazette was conspicuous on the side 
of ^ose who gladly mouthed the filth which Mrs. Stowe had 
provided for them ; it went even farther, for it absolutely tried 
to twist the letter of the lawyers of the Byron family and Lord 
Lindsay's excessively foolish communication into a confirmation 
of Mrs. Stowe's story. So degraded does the moral nature of 
some writers become, that the only atonement they can find 
for calumny is dishonesty. 
We now come to the greatest offender of all In the Press — 




decency of feeling, and purity of motive are, on that side 
the Saturday Review will not be found. Since its commence- 
ment there have been many clever articles, manjr malicious 
articles, many calumnious articles, many insolent articles, many 
untrue articles, many dishonest articles, both in the way of at- 
tacking enemies and defending friends— many unjust articles, 
abusing unknown authors or artists, and lauding up the few 
personally connected with the writers ; but we defy any one to 
produce one article in the Saturday Review which can by any 
stretch of charity be characterized as generous, noble-spirited, 
or in the highest sense humane. Of geniality or common 
kindness, there never has been a trace in the articles of this 
paper. The writers will say, " We do not want to be generous, 
kind, or genial ; we want to be sharp, and we are sharp." They 
are quite right not to assume qualities which they would wear 
with so ill a grace as to betray the assumption. 

The silliest article of all appeared in a weekly p^)er, which 
one would have thought from the strong predilection shown in 
its literary artides for the poet Swinburne, would have been 
generous towards Byron. But this foolish writer said he could 
not help believing the story, because " the internal evidence of 
Byron's writings was so strong in favour of it" 

The ridiculous error committed by this writer has been com- 
mitted in a far less honest or simple spirit by those of the Press 
who have sided with Mrs. Stowe. Ridiculous, we say ; for 
what can be more ridiculous than to convict a poet of crimes 
from the internal evidence of his work? John Ford, a very 
serious and proper man, wrote a defence of incest, which for 
eloquence and sophistical skill is nowhere exceeded or equalled 
in ttie English language. We do not know that he has ever 
been accused of incest, or any other crime, though his tragedies 
all turn on some horrid form of lust Shakespeare has never 
been accused of being an lago, though lago's defence of villainy 
is written with all the vigour and earnestness of one who believed 
that what he was saying was true. His sonnets, it is well known, 
have been interpreted in a manner anything but favourable to 
the poet's character ; but we do not find that any petty scribbler 
of the seventeenth century, jealous of our dearest and noblest 
poc^s fame, maligned his memory by cooking up some filthy 
story of his profligacy, and supporting it by reference to his 
worlcs. Cyril Tumour wrote two plays which are infinitely 
more horrible than Manfred --he was certainly not so great a 
poet as Byron, though he wrote some very fine passages. 
Nobody ever tried to prove him guilty from his works. To come 
down to later times, the decorous Walpole wrote a tn^edy. which 
Byron said was the finest in the English language, whicn turns 
on the most revolting form of incest possible. We do not think 
that the elegant and dyspeptic Horace was ever accused of 
indulging in the vile profligacy he discusses in v^rse. If 
these clever speculators on the meaning of Byron's works wish 
to know what suggested to Byron the idea ot Manfred, we can 
assure them, from the evidence of his own mouth, that it was the 



almost legendary horror which surrounded his father's character. 
The vagueness of Manfred's crime is intentional, and is part of 
the poet's art. Incest has always been a favourite subject of 
tragedy. As for Cain being a defence of the crime, one might 
just as weU say the Book of Genesis was. 

It is a well known fact that the minds of some poets, by 
nature gentile and pure, love to exercise themselves in the pour- 
trayal of characters stained with some horrid crime. The very 
contrast of the nature of their hero to their own has a strange 
fascination for them. How far Byron has permeated his works 
with incidents of his own life and the features of his own cha- 
racter is a very difficult question. But to say that all his noble 
poems are disgusting pieces of hypocrisy because the poet him- 
self was profligate, is to be guilty of preposterous injustice, and, 
moreover, exhibits an utter ignorance of human nature. If there 
is one fact to which analysis of human nature decidedly points, 
it is to the double nature of men, to the perpetual conflict of the 
good and the evil part of ourselves ; and the union of the purest 
sentiment of the noblest aspirations, and of deep and sincere 
religious fervour, with abominable lust and general moral weak- 
ness, is a phenomenon by no means of rare occurrence. When 
the weak body and the undisciplined passions or appetites have 
yielded to temptation, such natures in their frantic penitence 
utter appeds to Heaven more eloquent and sincere than any 
that more staid and less frequent sinners utter. They often 
seek relief from their own impurity in the purest thouglits. No 
man intending it for publication ever wrote a true autobiography, 
no poet or novelist ever introduced absolutely his own expe- 
riences ; the poet idealizes, the novelist exaggerates ; but neither 
alllows his nature in naked truth to appear in his works. With 
some men their writings are the expression of their better nature, 
with some of their worst It is possible that, in private life, the 
author of the Times critique, or of the Saturday Review article, is 
not without generous feelings. Either would probably shrink from 
condemning their worst enemy on such evidence as they con- 
demned Mrs. Leigh and Byron. Had the action of Mrs. Stowe been 
confined to private life and concerned only obscure persons, 
scarcely a soul would have been found so malignant and so 
filthy-minded as to have received it as truth ; but when uttered 
of a great poet and his sister, plenty are found ready to em- 
brace it as an edifying truth. 

The moral of this is very sad, but very simple. We have 
often and often repeated that the tone of morality in England 
now-a-days is very degraded. We are glad that so large a ma- 
jority of the public have vindicated humanity in this matter. 
But the possibility of men accepting such a story told in such a 
manner as true without any scruple ; of commenting on it in 
such language, of never listening to the natural suggestions of 
generosity and delicacy — " Can I countenance this hideous 
accusation against a lady of whom I know no evil, who is dead, 
but who still lives in her children ; can I abet this outrage on a 
man of genius, of unhappy life, whose end at least was noble, 
who is now in the grave, and whose soul is in the hands of 
God ? "—the very possibility that men attached to two of the 
principal journals of this country should have been deaf to such 
pleas, and should have been guilty of the conduct which we 
nave stigmatized above by its real name, is a melancholy proof 
of the low tone which now exists in many minds with regard to 
truth, generosity, and honesty. 



NEWSPAPER SNOBBISM. 



The foolish and snobbish mania for seeing our monarchs in 
" des/kadilie^ which was so much fostered and encouraged by 
the Queen's Journal^ has produced in France a most wonderful 
effort of some Court eavesdropper. The Gaulois publishes an 
exact account of how the Emperor and Empress meet every 
morning when no one is there, except, sometimes, their son ; 
what they do, wear, say, eat, and drink at their family gather- 
ings. Tnis proves that walls have eyes as well as ears, for we 
cannot suppose either of the illustrious trio could have written 
the article. Seriously speaking, this pandering to the most 
degrading form of snobbism is very disgraceful Talk about 
hero-worship 1 We shall soon have the Royal washing-bills 
published every week, or a bulletin every morning to say 
whether the Pnnce of Wales has a headache or not If Sove- 
reigns are losing their power, they might try and retain their 
dignity. 
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THE NATION. 

A new Paper of this Series will be commenced in the next 

Number of the Tomahawk. 
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THE WEEK. 

According to a well-informed correspondent of the Times 
the best way to treat the Garter King-at-Arms is to keep him 
at arm^ length. 

MoNS. ViEULLOT has written to the papers to say that his 
celebrated Parfum de Rome has not a particle of Hyadnthe in 
its composition. 

America appears to think the Cuban harvest is at last fit for 
carrying. If she fail to accomplish the work it will not be for 
the want of Sickles I 



Mr. Augustus Sala has made a step in advance in litera- 
ture. He has written a burlesque for the Gaiety Theatre. He 
had better have retraced his steps, and taken another turn 
" Round the Clock." 



The artfcles which have appeared in the Saturday Review 
on the subject of the Byron Controversy, lead us to believe that 
when Death robbed that paper of its Cooky the Scullion must 
have been promoted to fill his place. 

Mr. Robertson calls his " new comedy " Progress. Some 
persons imagined that this implied that he could acknowledge 
the source whence he translated it. They were disappointed. 
We must give Mr. Robertson time. He has got uncommon 
talent ; in time he will get common frankness. 

The intrusion on the privacy of society, first started by the 
Owly has been developed by a younger and more ambitious 
journal. A young scribbler goes to a French watering-place, 
and, being hard up for copy, on his return to London publishes 
an account of the private conversations, flirtations, &c., of the 
ladies and gentlemen whose acquaintance he made there. This 
he does in such a manner that none who knew these persons 
could possibly fail to identify them in the article. Is this 
clever, or honourable, or fashionable "i Certainly it is neither of 
the two first ; it may be the last, at least, in journals intended 
for the aristocracy. We do not write for such noble readers ; 
therefore we may be excused if we express a decided opinion 
that such a violation of the t^cit agreement which regulates 
social intercourse between ladies and gentlemen is most mean 
and cowardly, and deserves the severest punishment that 
society can inflict. 



IGNORANCE IN EXCELSIS. 



OUR^highly respectable contemporary, the Standard, is fast 
losing Its character as an intelligently conducted journal Car- 
dinal Cullen's Triduum was not an event of so much importance 
as to require a leader ; but if in the dull season, and in the dearth 
of large gooseberries, it was found necessazy to make it the 



subject of editorial conunent, it would have been wiser, to say 
the least, to have handed it over to one of the staff who had at 
least a ghost of an idea of what he was writing about Speaking 
of the persons who were present in church we are soberly told : — 

" But the vast bulk was Composed of women — materfamilias 
was there to earn, by her presence, if not by her prayers, the 
liberty of taking ner daughters into society where they might 
meet with profitable suitors, and the dear little girls themselves 
flocked to the Cardinal's standard as a means of winning liberty 
to waltz— a pastime they have been for some years past deprived 
of by the inexorable * Prince of the Church's ' ordmances ; but 
which, after their presence at the Triduum, they may enjoy to 
their hearts' content for one hundred days and nights without 
incurring the penalty of eternal damnation, through the merit of 
his Eminence's * plenary indidgence.' " 

This is, indeed, startling ! Cardinal CuUen has passed an 
ordinance prohibiting young ladies from going into societ)r, or 
waltzing, under pain of eternal damnation, but has been gracious 
enough to suspend the operation of his eleventh commandment 
by a plenary indulgence for one hundred days — through the 
merit of which his flock will be enabled to waltz as much as they 
please for one hundred days and nights as well as to commit any 
other sins " they have a mind to ; " for obviously as the indul- 
gence is " plenary," it extends to all the other commandments 
also ! What a happy event for the officers of Dublin, not to 
speak of the dressmakers I For the next hundred days there 
will be a perfect delirium of balls, parties, and waltzing ; but 
the happy period will terminate on the 13th of December, and 
it was thoup;htless of ^' the Prince of the Church " not to extend 
it over Christmas and the New Year. If he is not above a hint 
from an outsider, cannot he give pother thirty days plenary 
indulgence for the approaching Council ? An^ doubts as to the 
meaning of the terms (which might puzzle his flock) could be 
removed by a reference to the Editor of the Standard, No. 105 
Shoe lane. Fleet street, where a dictionary of Popish phraseology 
is kept on the premises. 



NON PLACET 



If Tomahawk could shed a tear, it certainly would fall over 
a piece of intelligence that has reached him from the theatrical 
world. He asks whether it really is a fact that there has been 
a terrible secession from the Adelphi company ? Have his old 
friends, Messrs. Romer, Ebume, and Stewart, quitted their 
locale for good ? Tomahawk sincerely trusts that they have 
not He cannot get himself to believe that never again will he 
note the vigorous and earnest action of Mr. Romer, as he 
quaffs glass after glass of Adelphi porter, surrounded by a gang 
of Adelphi pirates. Will Tomahawk have eagerly to scan the 
features of the leading people in the market-place, and meet no 
famiUar gaze } Is, in short, the wide stage world to lose its 
representative man? Are gallant tars, slave-holders, military 
bucks, uninvited guests^ noblemen, and outlaws, never to have 
a fitting spokesman a^ain ? And what of Mr. Ebume ? Is his 
tremendous repertoire of dashing juveniles to disappear for 
ever ? Woe to Adelphi farces if it is. The " young dog " of a 
midshipman '' just home from sea " was worth a dozen sensa- 
tion dramas. And lastly, Mr. Stewart, — who will dare to laugh 
when he has gone ? Where is the representative of terrible but 
cheerful despair to fill his place ? What will the Adelphi com- 
pany, to speak metaphorically, be without him, but a conscience 
robbed of its remorse ? Stewart, Ebume, Romer no longer in 
the bills ! The Adelphi has, indeed, fallen upon evil days ! 
But let Tomahawk indulge in a hope that the report may prove 
utterly unfounded. Should it not, he can only regret that he 
cannot straightway turn his office into a new theatre, and place 
it at the disposal of his old time-honoured friends. A fresh and 
far nobler career might then be opened to them. There is not 
a doubt of it but that a series of " legitimate " performances, in 
which Mr. Stewart were to undertake '* Romeo," Mr. Ebume, 
" Macbeth," and Mr. Romer, " Antony," would draw all Lon- 
don. But, joking apart, Tomahawk does not like to see hard 
workers and old favourites drop out of their accustomed home. 
Tenant-right is not a very popular cry, but it is one that might 
well mow and then be heard behind the curtain. The public 
likes old faces, and does not care to lose sight of them without 
good reason. 
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THE PARROT PAPERS.— No, HI. 
Second Series. 

THE PARROT DISCOURSES OF MR. CHARLES. — HOW THE PARROT 
WAS FIRST ATTRACTED TOWARDS HIM. — REMINISCENCES OF 
MR. CHARLES'S CHILDHOOD. — HIS BENEVOLENCE. — HIS KIND- 
NESS TO ANIMALS. — HIS PLEASANT LITTLE WAYS WITH DOGS 
AND CATS. — MR. CHARLES'S FATHER. — HIS CHARACTER. — A 
NOBLE-HEARTED FOOL. — HIS DEATH. — MR. CHARLESES LEGACY. 
— WHAT HE DID WITH IT. 

Mr. Charles is rather a remarkable character. He is a 
favourite of mine. I have known him from childhood, and have 
watched his career with great interest. I first took a liking to 
him on account of a very ingenious habit he had of stealing my 
sugar when nobody was by, and then, at the first opportunity, 
drawing the attention of his parents to the fact that " poor Polly 
had got no sugar,** upon which the wanf*was at once liberally 
supplied, so that I was no loser, while I could not but admire 
the ingenuity with which Mr. Charles thus obtained not only 
my sugar but also a character for benevolence, to which he 
certainly had but a very slight claim. I was also much de- 
lighted at the way in which he treated those despicable animals, 
the dogs and cats. His father was one of those silly people 
called good-hearted, and was very fond of these low creatures. 
Master Charles obtained the reputation of being very fond of 
them too. In fact, it was said that he had a wonderml power 
of fascinating animals. I knew the secret of that fascination. 
When no one was looking, Master Charles would get hold of 
one of the dogs or cats and pull its tail, twist its paws, pinch it, 
prick its ears, and otherwise divert himself with the contempla- 
tion of its misery. But before people he was all blandishment 
and affection for the "dear creatures." I never had such a 
thorough contempt for dogs until I saw these wretched beasts 
crawling towards him cringing and wagging their tails, quivering 
with fear while the amiable boy — he was only eight years old — 
covered them with kisses and overwhelmed them with caresses. 
" I never saw a child so fond of animals " — " quite marvellous- 
how they love him ! " the people would exclaim, and Charles' 
weak-minded father would give him some coin as a reward. 
The cats were not quite so bad, but even they used to let him 
scratch their heads, and purr while he did it. Only / knew how 
these creatures really dreaded and hated him ; and I chuckled 
to mvself one day when a new dog, not understanding Mr. 
Charles' pleasant little ways, bit him through the hand. He 
never forgot it, and while he pretended to forgive it, and said 
the poor dear thing did not mean it, I saw him give the beast 
the poison of which it died two days afterwards in fearful agony. 
A promising child Mr. Charles was, and I am happy to say he 
has fulfilled the promise of his early years. I thinlc I may say, 
without any vanity, that I have had a good deal to do with the 
formation of his character. 

I understand that Mr. Charles' father was considered a very 
clever man. In fact, he was a celebrated author. He certainly 
had not the pleasure of my acquaintance till within a few years 
of his death, but it has generally been remarked that his latter 
works were oy far his best. The inference is manifest. I did 
what I could to improve his style. One insuperable objection 
I had to his writings — which were not devoid of merit — and that 
was the moral tendency of them. He was what you men call 
a philanthropist Nearly all his poems and prose works had 
the same object, to relieve the misery of the poor and the un- 
fortunate. This was very weak. If he had written panegyrics 
on statesmen, he might have got some prize in a public office ; 
if he had made pretty verses about the Royal Familv, he might 
have got a berth at Court ; if he had nattered his broker 
authors, he might have got more favourable reviews of his 
books ; if he had pandered to the public taste, and praised the 
pet weaknesses of mankind, he might have been a very popular 
author. But he was a fool ; he had ideas about goodness and 
benevolence, and the sacred responsibility of authorship, which 
ruined him. I have heard him spoken of—after his death, never 
before — ^as a noble-hearted man, who through much evil report 
held fearlessly" on the path which he knew to be the right one ; 
who never raised his voice in defence of tyranny or in justifica- 
tion of selfishness ; who loved his fellow-creatures not for what 
he could get from them, but from the fulness of his generous, 
gentle heart ; who was ambitious not of the praise of men but 
of their gratitude ; who took more pride in the simple thanks, if 
only conveyed in a look, of a poor and wretched man. than in 
the encomiums of the rich and the mighty. I repeat, ne was a 
fool He never could see misery without letting the sight df it 



make him wretched. He never could think on the sufferings 
of the poor without shedding tears. Contemptible driveller I 
must call him. It did not pay. What was the good of his 
worrying himself about a lot of dirty starving brutes ? They 
could not make his books go through several editions. Why 
did not he write novels with a spice of immorality in them ? 
Why did not he get into favour witii managers, as his son has 
done, and produce popular pieces, full of vulgar jokes and pretty 
women ? That's what pays. I have no patience with such foUy. 
However, I don't want to speak harshly of Mr. Charles' father. 
He always treated me with respect. I believe he dedicated a 
poem to me. It began, — 

" Oh, beauteous bird, whose notes of loving praise 
Make Heaven more heavenly — " 

I forget the rest. However, he went on slaving and slaving till 
at last he died in harness, as men say ; and when he was dead, 
people found out " what a great and good man he was, and that 
they had had amongst them, without knowing it or honouring 
him, one of the purest and perfectest poets whose genius has 
ever illumined this dark and dismal earth." I quote from an 
obituary notice of his father, written by Mr. Charles, to whom 
his father left the copyright of all his works, — and a very valuable 
property they have turned out to be. 

But his father left Mr. Charles something more valuable stilL 
It was not his "noble heart," it was not his "genius;" it was 
his name. On that Mr. Charles has traded to some purpose. 
His father was scarcely in his grave before he wrote round to 
all the editors of newspapers and magazines to say " in what 
distress" his dear and honoured father had "left his family, 
and how on him had devolved the sacred duty of labouring from 
morning till night to provide for them, not the luxuries which 
they had known in happier days, but the bare necessities of life. 
His father, he regretted to say, was a very imprudent man, and 
was far too liberal with his money." No one knew that better 
than Mr. Charles, who had drawn his father into all kinds of ex- 
travagance on his account. Besides, the silly old man had 
denied himself every comfort and luxury in order to help poor 
sick people and fellow-authors. The number of idle rascals he 
used to feed from his hardly-gained earnings was fearful. Mr. 
Charles, I felt sure, would not imitate him in this point. I heard 
one of these productions of Mr. Charles read out aloud to the 
family circle, and I could not help drawing a few corks to ex- 
press the satisfaction with which I regarded it. What a jolly 
humbug Mr. Charles was ! I never saw any signs of poverty after 
his father's death. I got everything I wanted, that's all I know. 
If I had not, I should have made a pretty fine row. Mr. Charles' 
appeal, of course, ended with a request for some literary employ- 
ment, however small and however poorly remunerated, and so 
by working on the softness of human nature, which is always 
ready to help a man after he is gone, he got a good deal of work 
on the newspapers ; and a very nice income he makes now — about 
;^2,ooo a year, out of which he allows his sisters j^ioo between 
them. And while he takes care not to let people know what he 
earns, he always tells them " that he is very poor, but he tries 
to do something for his poor sisters," which gives them an idea 
of unbounded liberality on his part. 

Mr. Charles knew the value of his father's name. " Charles 
Marvel" signed in full at the bottom of a copy of verses or a little 
essay, brought to the reader's mind at once very charming recol- 
lections. The name was so associated with genius, that you 
could not help believing, however common-place the verses or 
essay might seem, that there was really something in them. M r. 
Charles was not the man to overlook this advantage, and, to 
judge from his works, which I have been studying lately, it 
must have made his father shudder in his grave to see the rub- 
bish to which his name was put For I will say this of old 
Marvel, whatever he wrote was first-rate of its kind. But, bless 
you, Mr. Charles does not care ; so long as he gets paid, he will 
write anything. He often says with a sigh^ " Ah ! my poor dear 
father, I wish he had not been such a genius — for I laiow how 
inferior my poor talents must seem to his, and people can't help 
comparing us." But, all the same, Mr. Charles makes now. I 
imderstand, twice as much as his father was making when he 
died. But Mr. Charles is not a philanthropist— or, at least, only 
when it pavs to seem so. He puts his feeungs in his pocket, if 
he has really got any. He never thinks whether what ne writes 
will do an^ good to anybody else ; so lonp^ as it brings him money 
his conscience is at ease. I repeat again, I like Mr. Charles. 
I shall have something more to say about him in my next 
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TOMAHA WK ABROAD. 



The Red Indian, the Child of Nature, the middle-aged In- 
fant of the Boundless Prairie of London the nearly-empty, has 
misbehaved himself I Rejoice, ye who have him, and do not pay 
the weekly tribute of twopence ; be exceeding glad, ye who buy 
his precious words but to revile him and to laugh him to scorn ! 
^as ! alas ! alas ! Tomahawk has been in a chronic state of 
intoxication for the last three days ! Has he not ** liquored up ^ 
with the l6ng of the Belgians ? has he not partaken of strong 
waters {very strong waters) with all the rank and beauty of 
Li^e ? Yes, of a verity has he, and the result has been an en- 
lai|^ing of the heart and an invasion of the pocket most painful 
to his feelings and understanding ! 

So much for a preface. 

By this time nearly all the London papers have commented 
upon the late fites held in Belgium. Some have been full of 
praise of the Volunteers ; others of admiration for the brave 
Beiges ; but all without exception have sung the song of Peace. We 
have been told how our hosts have entertained us — the banquet 
has been described amply by the amiable penny-a-liner who 
" does " the " spasmodic descriptive " for the Daily Deiofiator, 
The illuminations have been more or less humorously de- 
scribed by that literary weathercock— the Times, But still, the 
moral has remained — " Non Intervention.** Let the Belgians 
pipe unto us, and we will dance ; let them give us the " hij) 1 
hip 1 hip ! " and we will cheer ; let them feed us, and we will 
eat ; let them ask us to save them from destruction, and — we 
will turn our back upon them and their troubles t Happy na- 
tion of Englishmen, who know their own interest, oh so well ! 
Open-hearted people of Britons, who have learned, oh so char- 
mmgly, where to draw the linebetween feasting and — fighting! 
Tomahawk respects ye with an admiration too intense for woras 
of breath or type either ! 

Alas ! that I should have to admit it — the Child of the Prairies 
has been a little imprudent ! Yes, everywhere has he been ac- 
knowledged as the representative of that very " canny " brute 
the British Lion, and, on this occasion {only let me trust) the 
British Lion, through the medium of his representatives, has 
shown himself to be little better than an ass ! 

It came in this way : — 

The Representative of the British Lion (otherwise, the Child 
of the Prairie, alias myself) was walking through Li^ge, got 
up in martial array (what was not silver in his uniform was 
gold), looking as much like a soldier as a very white shirt-collar 
and a very long sword could make him, when he met a brave 
Bel£e, 

*°Hip ! hip ! hip ! ^ said the brave Beige — subsequently add- 
ing, in a laudatory tone of voice, Vive les Anglais / 

The Representative of the British Lion made a military salute 
of the Volunteer Order of Architecture. 

" You spiks the French ? " asked the Beige. 

" Ung pooh ! may par grand chose," replied the Lion. 

^^ Come and drink, Sare,*' said the Beige. 

" Certainmong wee," acquiesced the Lion ; . and liquor was 
consumed in large (quantities. Perhaps it may be as well (for 
the sake of future historians) to give the names of the " drinks " 
imbibed by the Beige and the Lion at the various cafls. They 
met at noon. 

At I o'clock they went to the Caf^ Veneiien, and drank deeply 
of champagne. 

At 2 o'clock they marched to the Cafi Sometkingelse^ and im- 
bibed largely of bitter beer. 

At 3 o'clock they strolled leisurely to the Cafi de Thingantboby 
and assuaged their thirst with port wine. 

At 4 o'clock they lolled in a degagi manner to the Literary 
Club, and partook of Gin d^Ecosse, otherwise whiskey. 

At J o'clock they reeled to the Atkeni Royal, were they were 
served with champagne and Vienna beer in alternate glasses. 

During this entertainment the following conversation took 
place : — 

Brave Belge {helping British Lion to champagne). — Eng- 
land is von big country — ^ah yes ! 

British Lion {with condescension). — Wee, ung pooh ! 

Brave Belge {with admiration). — Oh yes ! You are officer, 
Sare— is it not ? 



British Lion {telling a pardonable lie to gain the respect of 
the Brave Beige). — I am the aide-de-camp of the Lord Mayor ! 

Brave Belge {with painful respect). — Mon Dieu ! — quel 
honneur ! 

British Lion {conscious of the effect he has produced).^Ah 
wee — ^ung pooh ! 

Brave belge {with enthusiasm). — Sare, we drink the Lor- 
Maire, is it not ? {They dnnk.) You are great nation — ^will not 
your Queen cum over ere to make us visit, Sare? De Lor- 
Maire cum not of course, too great honor — ^but perhaps your 
Queen ? What you say, Sare ? 

British Lion,— I have not the smallest doubt but what she 
will 

Brave Belge {trying to kiss the British LioH).^Ah, Sare, 
we are broders 1 Is it not ? 

British Lion {corMallv).^YeB^ving pooh! No, I mean 
yes, noos somMre, and, what's more, we {with much meaning) 
will help our mends ! 

Brave Belge («/«M great enthusiasm). — ^You will help us, 
Sare — is it not ? If the French cum over, Sare — ^is it not ? 

British Lion. — ^We would die to a man in your defence ! 
To a man. Sir — ^you understand — to a man ! 

Brave Belge {with tears in his eyes). — Ah, Sare, you are 
too good ! What shall I do ? — my eart she is too full ! {tries to 
hiss the hem of British Lion*s garment). 

British Lion {with supero condescension). — Not at alL And 
now take me to your banquets and all that kind of thing. {Brave 
Beige goes mad with enthusiasm^ and the Belgian populace 
chnr Les Anglais to the echo.) 

Let me drop the jester's bawble for a moment Even as I 
shake the bells of mv motley, the music sounds full of sadn^s. 
I cannot laugh at these poor good kind-hearted peoole doing 
their best to please us in every way, in the trust of our nelp and 
friendship ; tiie subject is too painful for a generous nature to 
contemplate. It is cruel to deceive them, and I assert that we 
have deceived them. It is cruel to raise false hopes, and I 
solemnly declare that we have raised false hopes. Yes, as the 
vision of the Belgian fdtes passes before my eyes, I see through 
the glare of the gas and the tinsel of the decorations, a poor 
people, putting faith in a hard-hearted nation of egotists, a 
community of victims, trusting blindly and madly to a rotten 
straw for deliverance nom fire and the edge of the sword ! 

Only those who were present at Li^e last week know how 
kindly was the welcome accorded to the English by this homely 
people ; how vast was the enthusiasm expended in singing the 
praises of our veritable *' nation of shopkeepers." It is not good 
to lau^h at their deplorable mistake — it is not generous. The 
old spirit of British courage died away when we left the Danes 
to their fate, and refused to assist them in their dire necessity. 
Tush ! it sickens me to think how wedded are we to the counter 
and the scales. For the sake of the shop we will sacrifice 
honour, justice, everything ! We have " buried the sword " — 
verily, and with it everything our ancestors fought for and our 
fathers died to preserve I 



A DEPARTED SAINT. 



Another of the ecclesiastical institutions of this country 
besides the Irish Church may be said to have passed away. 
Bishop Phillpotts, at the age of 92, has died. We do not wish 
to harass the dead, particularly the holy dead : but it is im- 
possible to read the life of the great Bishop Phillpotts, and to 
recall his appearance, without some serious reflection. Looking 
back on his career, we find the most important events to have 
turned on disputes concerning the possession of money or of 
tyrannical power. When first appointed to the See of Exeter, 
what was the privilege for which this good man fought with 
tongue and pen and all his energies ? Ine privilege of helping 
the poor and miserable? of increasing the comforts of the many 
hard-working, half-fed curates under his charge ? of spreading 
peace and goodwill throughout his diocese ? of diminisning the 
immorality of his flock ? No, none of these trivial things roused 
the right reverend Bishop's generous fire, but the question 
whether he should be allowed to retain the rectory of Stanhope, 
/4,ooo a year, together with his bishopric, which was only 
Z3,ooo a year. Pious zeal ! He thought himself ill-used when 
the Whigs, whom he had opposed and abused all his life-long — 
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at least, as long as he thought he could get something by doing 
so— only allowed him to hold a canonry of Durham Cathedral, 
a great concession, but still not representing so valuable a pro- 
perty as he had to give up. Next we fuid him relentlessly 
pursuing, through a dark tunnel of law-suits, a good, honest 
man, Mr. Shore, and when at last, by aid of the tortuous 
sophistries of the ridiculous volumes of rubbish called Eccle- 
siastical Law, he won his suit, and his victim was condemned 
in enormous costs, clamorously demandin£[ his last penny, till 
he was shamed into accepting a portion only of the spoil raised 
by public subscription. He had vindicated his precious 
authority, but that did not content him. The Gorham case 
still stinks in the nostrils of all men who value religion above 
dogmatism, and morality above forms, to this struggle the great 
Bishop, the Shepherd of his flock, devoted a laxge portion of 
his energies and of his fortune ; what he gained by it we do not 
know. 

We shall not be suspected of any sympathy with Evangelical 
opinions^ considering the narrow-mindedness and hypocrisy 
from which they are generally inseparable, but we cannot fed 
anything but disgust at such a career being held up to admira- 
tion as one which a Christian Bishop couldjpursue with honour 
or respect. " It was stated by his son, Chancellor Phillpotts, 
that his venerable father had spent in the course of his episco- 
pate between ;£2o,ooo and ;^30,ooo in law expenses for the 
preservation of order and discipline in the diocese." Surely 
this is no commendable trait we consider it eminently a dis- 
grace that any minister of a religion of peace and brotherly 
love should have squandered so much in attempting to vindicate 
his own absolutism and in persecuting the unfortunate clergy 
placed under his fatherly supervision. Had he spent one half 
of it in charity we should have honoured him, even if he kept 
the rest for his own luxuries. We are sorry to speak so severely 
of one who died at such an advanced age ; but old age is reverend 
only when one can say of the possessor, *^ A man made old to 
teach the worth of age.** Bishop Phillpotts was certainljr, as a 
Christian Bishop, no such man. As an upholder of discipline, 
he might have distinguished himself in the army of earth ; but 
the soldiers of Heaven should be neither mercenaries nor 
martinets. 



AN ENGLISH A UDIENCE. 

ScEffE,—ExUrt0r of the Cafi de Suide, on the Boulevards, 
Paris, ViCTORiEN Sardou and ToM Robertson discovered 
sitting at a small table^ taking refreshments^ and in conver- 
sation, 

V. Sardou.— And so you have done my Ganaches into 
English, produced it at the Globe Theatre, and called \t Progress? 

Tom R. {sipping his coffee^)-^e& \ and it has proved a great 
and triumphant success. The critics are in ecstasies with it 
The public is delighted with it The acting is superb. On the 
first night everyone called on at the end of each act, and I 
myself enthusiastically applauded when the curtain fell — a sure 
sign in England that the piece has made an enormous hit ! 

V. Sardou. — I am glad to hear it It is indeed gratifying to 
find an English public so disposed to appreciate my work. 

Tom R. \brightly),—P^ \ but it required an immense amount 
of adaptation and alteration. I understand English audiences. 
I know exactly what they will stand, and what ^^ goes" with 
them, and what they will not have at any price. 

V. Sardou. — No doubt ; but I should think there was very 
little to alter in my Ganaches^ M. Robertson. 

Tom R. {laughing heartily),— V^rv little to alter ! That shows 
how little you know an Enghsh au(uence, M. Sardou. In the 
first place, they won't stand modem comedy with the scene laid 
in France, and representing French life and manners. So I, 
of course, changed the scene to England, and made all Uie 
characters English men and women, and represented the in- 
cidents of the comedy as those of English society. 

V. Sardou.—- But, M. Robertson, that is impossible ! How 
can you do this ? It is absurd. 

Tom R. — Ah t You don't know how to adapt, I can see ; and, 
what is more, you don't seem to understand why we English 
authors adapt You write a French piece satirizing a particular 
class of French society. You take great pains with it — and no 
doubt you consider it a work of art We English authors only 



r^ard it as a work in which there is a more or less good plot, 
with the construction nicely arranged, and some brilliant ideas 
in the dialogue. We have got names as dramatic authors. 
We can't Invent good plots. We can't construct ; but we can 
translate, and, furmer, we can alter and adapt to suit an English 
audience. We know whert to hit them* That's the great 
secret 

V. SARD0U.^l8 it possible ? But will not a French work of 
art, played out steadily and fairly, without adaptation, ''hit 
them," as you call it ? 

Tom R.— -Not likely. Now look at your piece of Les Ganaches, 
Without me it would not have run a night 

V. Sardou. — But it ran some two hundred nights in Paris. 
What have you done to it, M. Robertson ? 

Tom R. — In the first place I have reduced it from four to 
three acts. 

V. Sardoxt (///i^>i^).— Reduced it to three acts ! Why, 
there is the whist party in the first act, which I use to develop 
the characters of the dramatis persona. 

Tom R.— Cut it out I 

V. Sardou.— Cut it out ! But there is the arrival of the 
heroine. Marguerite, poor and ill, who is taken chaige of by her 
old and aristocratic relatives — a splendid situation — and which 
is the keystone of the whole plot 

Tom R.— Cut it out I 

V. SARDOU.-*Cut it outl Ahf Robertson, how can you 
expect an English audience to appreciate my work when you 
yourself do not seem to understand it ? 

Tom R. — I understand it wdl enough. I know what will '' go." 
I knock the two first acts into one. I cram the situations to- 
gether to get over Uiem as quickly as possible. A very little 
explanation of character goes a long way with us. The audi- 
ence get bewildered, no doubt, as to who and what the different 
people upon the stage are intended to represent ; but you get 
over the ground shaiply, and come straight to the plot, and 
that's what an English audience likes. They don't care about 
character in a comedy. They want action. 

V. SARDOU.-^But, surely, character ought to form the founda- 
tion of a good comedy, and when characters are good portrai- 
tures they would prove effective before any audience. There's 
my old Oue de Rochepians^ for instance. 

Tom R.— OhI I've cut him out 

V. Sardou.— ^A, fa mats Cut out my Due I 

Tom R. — ^Yes. I cut him out and introduced instead an old 
dummy, called Lord Mompesson, without any distinguishing 
characteristic. I was compelled to do this^ becavse I had taken 
your Due before, and put him into an original piece of mine, 
called DreamSy and I couldn't use him again. An English audi- 
ence wouldn't stand that ; besides, it would affect my reputation 
for originality. 

V. Sardou.— Then there is the Due's son— the old Marquis 
^-the heroine^s uncle — Lafont's great part At least, you have 
not cut him out } 

Tom R.— No, IVe not cut him out, but IVe cut him down. 
Instead of an old man, IVe made hun a young man of about 
thirty, and the heroine's cousih— 

V. Sardou.— A young man ! Why, he Is the principal 
Ganache in the piece. Next to the Due he is the oldest man in 
the play. 

Tom R. — I know that But you can't get English actors to 
make up old when any love business is to go on. Besides, the 
part is played by an actor who is very proud of his personal ap- 
pearance. So^ what are you to do ? It is, however, beautifully 
dressed, especially in your third act (my second), and the latest 
fashion from Mai^^te Jetty is sure to be pleasing to an English 
audience. 

V. Sardou (/i/«/(k).— What have you done in the second act ? 

Tom R. — Oh ! the sick girl business, and the love scene are 
safe. I've got a reputation for love scenes, and therefore your 
dialogue between the Engineer and the sick heroine came in 
very well I translated it fiterally, and the critics have largely 
complimented me upon it, and have called it thoroughly 
" Robertsonian.** Can you have greater praise than that, 
M. Sardou? 

V. Sardou.— Did you cut out the snow-storm? I didn't 
think much of that myself. 

Tom R.— Cut out the snow-storm? Cut out the greatest 
effect in the whole comedy ? Why, it's the making of the piece. 
A bushel of white paper thrown from the flies goes down better 
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than any amount of acting or dialogue. Cut out the snow- 
storm ! I am afraid, M. Ssuxlou, you will never understand an 
English audience. 

V. Sardou. — Not from your estimate, M. Robertson. And 
the last act ? What did you do with that ? With the Due cut 
out and the Marquis cut down, what have you left for the last 
act ? I intended that to be refined and delicate throughout. 

Tom R. — I saw that ; but that wouldn't suit us, M. Sardou, 
so I introduced a drunken scene. 

V. Sardou {^starting violently). — A what ? 

Tom R. — A drunken scene. The act wanted strengthening 
— wanted bringing up. I thought at first of introducing a broad- 
sword cdmbat between the Marquis and the Surveyor. I did it 
in Dreatns, and made a great success ; but I felt it wouldn't 
be prudent to do it again, so the next best effect I could think of 
was a drunken scene between old Formentel and his son. 

V. Sardou. — ^A drunken scene in the third act, where the 
interest is concentrated upon the heroine, who is supposed to be 
dying. But did an English audience stand that ? 

Tom R. {with hesitation),— V^tW, that did not " go " as well 
as I expected, I must admit ; but then the actors didn't put 
on steam enough. A boxing match would have been better, no 
doubt ; or a Music Hall duet and breakdown. However, 111 
have that strengthened when I get back. Nevertheless, the 
piece was a ^eat success ; only you must admit, M. Sardou, 
that it was owing to the fact of my understanding an English 
audience. 

V. Sardou.— Forgive me, M. Robertson, if I say that in my 
opinion I think you have altogether formed a wrong notion of 
an English audience, and, so far from thanking you for bringing 
me bexore the public of your country in the form you have done, 
I consider I have great cause for complaint It is unjust to 
your own powers, unjust to me, unjust to your public, by whom 
you admit you are treated with so much favour, to produce such 
wretched adaptations as you have described to me, and seek to 
justify your course by urging that your countrymen can appreciate 
nothing better. When I write, remember I write as an artist, and, 
as such, am as sensitive of any interference with my work as I 
am proud of any admiration that may be expressed con- 
cerning it You once wrote a piece called Caste, It was your 
chef (Pceuvre, Suppose I took this piece and adapted it to the 
French stage, in the way you have treated my Ganaches, Sup- 
pose I said to you that a French audience would not tolerate 
the idea of a young woman in the ballet marryinp^ a nobleman, 
and that ther^ore I had transformed her into his mistress as 
more suitable to win the applause of a Parisian public, would 
you have considered that a worthy treatment of your comedy ? 
Suppose the whole of the Parisian press had thereupon, in 
noticing the comedy, given me credit for bringing '* the cele- 
brated Mr. Robertson's comedy into shape," praising me for all 
that was good, and condemning you for aJl that was bad, and 
which I had myself introduced, would you consider that fair to 
yourself ? Take my works as much as you please. Translate 
them, and set them fairly before your countrymen, and I will 
not complain ; but it is this wretched system of adaptation 
which is proving the ruin of your drama, once so. grand, so 
noble. You ruin both yourselves and the authors you adapt 
I have met with, as you know, a success perhaps far beyond my 
merits in every country in which my works have been per- 
formed ; but in no country should I esteem success higher tnan 
that which I might honestly obtain in your own. Such a suc- 
cess as you tell me you have obtained for Les Ganaches by 
mutilating it into Progress I utterly repudiate. . I would.no 
more share your triumph in such a desecration than I would 
the money to be paid for its performance. Adieu / (Exit.) 
Tom R. (calling), — Garfon — r addition / 

(The scene closes,) 



THE DIAPHRAGM ON THE STRIKE. 



"Lost at Sea." — Durine the late gale nothing has been 
heard of Lord High Adminu Childers and the Channel Fleet 
Let us hope this distinguished naval hero came in for the full 
benefit of tne glorious weather ; for we are sure he must have 
been anxious to encounter all the peril possible. As he is 
already married, it would be rude tO liope he mieht have fallen 
into an eneagemait, but we maifljMphun a good tossing at the 
hands of '^the stormy winds," f(^lSlb he can at least claim one 
quality of an old and experienced tar, — ^he will be weather- 
beaten. 



Dear Tomahawk, 

I've often felt 
(In spite of scalps hung round your belt) 
You nide beneath that warrior's dress 
A heart alive to true distress. 
And in your strength would ne'er pass by 
The humblest suppliant, such as I 
Tear from your head a plume, and then 
With scalping knife, come, nib a pen, 
And fight for me, whose wrongs to heal 
Were triumph worthy of your steel. 

Can I, then, utter this complaint 
To you, my friend, without restraint ? 
Be free for once to speak my mind, 
Although thus " cabm'd, cribb'd, confined," — 
The slave of idle Lungs, who shirk 
And leave poor me to do their work. 
Till in his zeal to find them breath 
The willing horse is worked to death, 
As if by Science it were shown 
I had no duties of my own. 
Nor right to fill the smallest space ? — 
I wish they'd learn to keep their place ! 
Or that you'd teach those lazy fellows 
To take their fair turn at the bellows ! — 

But yet my sister organs claim 
Exemption from imputed blame — 
And those poor ribs, I must confess. 
Are harshly handled by the press — 
Digestion, too, beyond a doubt, 
Is one small item crowded out — 
The Liver in a sad condition, 
Deformed beyond all recognition — 
And worse, these startling woes to crown, 
There is indeed a " Heart bowed down ! " 
Such jostling as is felt by us 
Is unknown even in a 'Bus : 
Nor would you find the like behaviour 
In midnight salons of Belgravia ! 
And all this crush is but the whim 
Of Miss, unsound in wind and limb, 
Who, moulding nature to her taste. 
Is struggling with a wilful waist, — 
Thinks form divine and maiden graces 
Can only be secured by laces, — 
Despite the warnings of the Lancet 
Is sworn to squeeze the more, and " chance it," — 
At pain, for Fashion's sake, ne'er flinches. 
And triumphs but to die, by vtches ! — 

With my last gasp I've had my say — 
Down on this wrong ! you know the way — 
Good bye, dear Tomahawk, I am 
(I won't ^xy your) a hard-worked 

Diaphragm. 

P.S. — I snatch a moment's rest 
(My mistress having just undressed) 
To pour into your friendly ears 
This rare expansion of ideas. 

Crying Nuisances.— Children. 

A Prosecution with a Vengeance.— The directors of the 
Albert Life Insurance Company are to be prosecuted for a con- 
spiracy. Could not something be done to those persons who 
have tried to . insure the life of Prince Albert in marble, by 
erecting statues to his memory in every conceivable place ? 

An Unnecessary Compliment.— We understand Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe intends to devote the money she has received for 
her contributions to the biography of Lord Byron towards the 
erection of a monument to that distinguished poet Mrs. Stowe 
may save her money ; for it needs not this to make public hqr 
connexion with so honoured a name. 
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Tff£ PATRIOTISM OF PICKPOCKETS. 



It wants but one man to commit a murder, several to commit 
a theft The truth, thus put, may perhaps be put a little 
broadly, but it is nevertheless the truth. Indeed, it is capable 
of almost universal demonstration. Exceptions, as a matter of 
course, there are. There are such things as thieves on their 
own account There have been, and may be again, butchery 
companies. Queen Elizabeth and her Ministers, the Conven- 
tion of 1 793, and the late Mrs. and Mr. Manning, all testify to 
the fact, that murder, as a fine art, may be studied in common. 
The careers respectively of William the Third, Bertrand Bar- 
r^re, and Mr. Benjamin Higgs, equally well prove that there is 
some fascination about the idea of independent self-help of an 
extremely potent and engrossing character. As a rule, how- 
ever, men do cut each other's throats best on the sly, and rob each 
other best when someone is ready to lend them a helping hand. 
Indeed, men, well banded together, will occasionally descend to 
extraordinary acts of dishonesty. There have been times when 
fraud has seemed to be the special prerogative of a certain kind 
of commercial respectability. Things have been done by gen- 
tlemen of the highest integrity, and by their common consent, 
in the open day, over board-room tables, th^t would have neces- 
sitated the interference of the police had they been attempted 
after dark under the gaslight But there is no need to drag 
blue blood into the gutter.. The friendly intercourse and social 
sympathy of low-life pickpockets are proverbial There is no 
more delightful place, presuming, of course, one's tastes are 
thoroughly liberal, in which to pass a quiet hour or two than the 
regular thieves* home. To the perfect satisfaction accompany- 
ing the feeling that every member of the society has done 
somebody, is to be attributed the air of cheerful harmony that 
pervades that domestic resort In the words of the poet,— 
'' Some thing accomplished, some one done. 
Has earned a night's repose." 

The law may therefore be laid down that robbery ceases to 
present its unattractive side to a community. And it may be 
stretched even to a further point yet The greater the number 
of the thieves, the less objectionable will appear the theft For 
one man to deprive another of something diat belongs to him is 
a theft ; but when a dozen help the thief, it becomes a different 
matter. Society, in a small degree, looks on, approves, and 
shares. As the scale progresses, so does the wrong diminish. 
Fifty thieves, acting in conmion, can do nothing dishonest 
This is English law. And it is even more than this. It is the 



universal principle upon which mankind acts. When nations 
thieve in the most barefaced and reckless fashion, they not 
only leave the regions of questionable morality, but soar among 
the virtues. Patriotism and chivalry are dragged in to colour 
the proceeding ; and the very act which, if committed by each 
individual member of the commtmity, would involve a sentence 
of six months' hard labour, becomes, when committed by all 
en masse, a god-like act, worthy of a g^eat and honourable 
people. 

Such has been, in times past, the explanation of the most 
infamous thefts which the page of history has recorded. Such 
is the only explanation, to-day, of the conduct of the United 
States in its dealings with Spain on the Cuban question. The 
pickpocket is a mighty one, to be sure \ but he is nevertheless 
a pickpocket, and a very barefaced one too. 

The Americans do not deny it themselves. The word that 
implies the dishonour of theft is not, of course, used. Euphony 
forbids it But, nevertheless, the necessity of '^ annexing " is 
admitted. No one from one end of the States to the other for 

m 

an instant disputes the fact that Cuba is to be absorbed, or '^ in- 
salivated," or ^' squelched-up " by the great Republic sooner or 
later. The other man's property is to be acquired somehow, 
and its acquisition is only a matter of time. An offer of so 
much money would perhaps be the wiser way of securing it, but 
this would not prove so economical as giving him a good knock 
on the head when he is not looking. He may tumble down and 
bruise himself, and then there woidd again be a fine opportunity 
for negotiation. He might, when suffering from his wounds, 
receive just one other ugly thrust to quiet him, and the prize 
might then be carried off without the slightest risk of opposition. 
The trick might be considered a dirty, a despicable one, but 
that would not matter. The " 'tamal destinies " of a mighty 
Empire are in the balance, and as long as that " biles up to 
bustin' point," it doesn't much matter what means are taken to 
procure the fuel. 

Such is, at least while these lines are going to press, the 
position assumed by the United States, a position which, at 
present, this country has had neither the intelligence to 
appreciate, nor the integrity to condemn. A few days, or even 
hours, may change the situation, and the bully that would 
woimd the weak may be brought . to book by a stronger 
arm, but as yet there are no very encouraging signs 
of such a turn in the tide of events. The attitude of Europe is 
not promising, and statesmen here seem inclined to grow deaf, 
provided the miserable twaddle known as the Monroe doctrine 
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be bawled loud enough in their ears. We are not going to dis- 
cuss here the merits of Mr. Monroe*s teaching, but it amounts 
to this : the moral and social interests of the world are divided 
by the — Atlantic ; outrage committed on one side of the ocean 
must never look for punishment from the other. Involved in 
this monstrous retrograde assumption are several other propo- 
sitions as amusing as they are striking. But when thirty-two 
millions of men lay claim to the absolute espionage of a con- 
tinent geographically representing half the world, and lay claim 
to it, too, on no better grounds than those of a diseased national 
vanity and an insatiable national greed, they must be regarded 
as outlaws in the great international republic of mankind. 
Were the noisy supporters of Monroe principles to act up to 
them, they would have a prodigious task before them. England 
would have to be driven from Canada to-morrow, and war 
levied against nearly the whole of the continent from Hudson's 
Bay to Cape Horn. Fortunately, the States are not equal to 
the consistency. The police of the world are too strong for the 
socialist — that is, if the police will only interfere. Europe saw 
the other day what the Monroe doctrine meant in Mexico, and 
has had leisure to appreciate the miserable character of prin- 
ciples which would see a country given up to bloodshed, plunder, 
and ruin, rather than it should owe order, peace, and prosperity to 
a European power. America was successful in her machinations 
against France, and the result is a disgrace to the civilized 
world. Let it be hoped, not only for the sake of European 
honour, but, above all, in the interests of international integrity 
that she will be kept at arms' length from Cuba. 

She could crush Spain without an effort, and pocket the Pearl 
of the Antilles easily enough ; but she cotdd also be kept 
under the eye of the police. A war would be undesirable, but 
it would not cost Europe inuch to read America a lesson she 
should not forget for a hundred years. 



QUESTIONABLE CLEMENCY. 



In the Spring of 1868, one, Archibald Brown, having pleaded 
guilty to a charge of forgery, was convicted at the Kingston 
assizes, and sentenced to five years* penal servitude. The 
young man — ^for he was a very young man— resided at Surbiton, 
and had, by means of forged cheques, managed to purloin a 
larce sum of money from a local banker. In the Autumn of 
1 809, we hear that this same Archibald Brown has been par- 
doned by the Home Secretary. Mr. Bruce having simply 
stipulated that Mr. Brown should reside abroad for the re^ 
mainder of the unexpired term of five years. 

If people want to know the reason of this extraordinary 
clemency on the part of the Home Office, we are sorry we 
cannot throw any light upon the matter, except, perhaps, by 
suggesting, as a clue to the proceeding, that at the time of the 
trial Archibald Brown was described as ^ the son of a gentle- 
man." But, unfortunately, Parliament is not sitting. 



CHILD MURDER. 



The crime of infanticide is a grave subject, a good deal too 
grave for discussion in such an intellectually acrobatic arena as 
that provided by the good people who talk social science. The 
subject was very poorly discussed, and very little really to the 
purpose was suggested. The fact of the matter, as of many 
other social matters, is this. Until Englishmen look evil in the 
face, no good can possibly be done. We are the hypocrites of 
Europe. We boast 'of our respectability, by whicn we mean 
that we will not talk of what is improper. Hence, a hundred 
social ulcers for which there are no remedies.. 

Mercy to fallen woman and a plentiful supply of foundling asy- 
lums will stop infanticide. To urge that tnis would encourage 



immorality is simply monstrous. What woman ever yet was 
hastened to her fall, because she conterhplated the advantages 
of a foundling home for her possible child } Man may have rea- 
soned thus, but not woman. Child-murder is the result of a 
horrible dread of social misery and shame. When these are re- 
moved or mitigated, the back at least of this daily increasing 
scandal will be broken for ever. 



A MUSICAL MISSION. 



The Enelish Opera Season at the Crystal Palace has come 
to an end, but it has left a pleasant mark on the musical history 
of the year. That the venture has answered beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of its originators cannot be doubted, for 
towards the close of the fifty performances of which the season 
consisted, the operas were put upon the stage with a degree of 
completeness wnich did not characterize the production of the 
earlier works. As English Opera has found a home at the Crys- 
tal Palace, we can only hope that it may prove to be a perma- 
nent one; but we would remind Mr. Manns, or Mr. George 
Perren (which of them it may concern), that the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor and // Trovatore are not strictly British works, and 
might with advantage be omitted from the future repertoire. 
Surely, English works are sufficiently abimdant, and EngUsh 
composers sufficiently prolific, to preclude the necessity of fadUing 
back on the foreign market Rumour says that Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan has an opera on the stocks. If this be true, here in- 
deed is a chance n>r an enterprising management 



A PRECAUTION AFTER DATE. 



Another explosion at the Hounslow Powder Mills is cer- 
tainly not yet due ; but we think we may at last safely congra- 
tulate the dwellers in the locality of the MiDs that, in future, the 
explosions will be fewer and farther between. The proprietors 
have at length taken active measures to put a stop to the possi- 
bilities of accident, and we hear that, as a first step, no less than 
fifly-eight men in their employ have been suspended for having 
in their possession pipes and lucifer matches, each man having 
been searched as ne came on the premises. It seems strange, 
though, that this simple and necessary precaution shoidd never 
have been taken before. In past instances, when accidents 
have occurred, imfortunately those on the scene of the disaster 
have never been left to tell the tale of how it happened, but 
nevertheless, coroners' juries have generally come to tne conclu- 
sion that it was somebody's fault, and that somebody should be 
more careful in future. We wonder how many of these sad 
disasters, which have periodically shocked us for years ^ast, 
have been entirely owing to the carelessness of lifi^hting a pipe ? 
No doubt we should be safe in averring that ninety-nine per 
cent of the explosions have been due to this cause, yet it is 
only last week that " smoking on the premises " was effectually 
put a stop to. However, better late than never. 



THE SECRETS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 



The Social Science Congress at Bristol has been dragging 
its length along during the past week, and many interesting dis- 
cussions have taken place m the several sections, which have 
been duly r^orted in the newspapers. But we protest against 
the Ladies' Committees holding their meetings witn closed doors. 
On Thursday last, tlie subjects under discusMon were workhouse 
visiting, secret drinking, female intemperance, and other ques- 
tions of a similar nature ; but the representatives of the Press 
were carefully excluded. This is not fair. The fair dames who 
devote their time and attention to social science should not be 
selfish, but should give the world the benefit of their experiences. 
We should particularly have liked to have heard the debate on 
" secret drinking." Why it should have been made a ladies' 
subject, though, we cannot guess, unless, indeed, there be truth 
in the stories we have heard of females of position consoling 
themselves in the solitudes of their dressing-rooms with eau de 
cologne and ssd volatile by the tumblerful. But can such 
things be ? 
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THE " WORKING MAN''— HIS SENTIMENTS. 



'* One man is as good as another, and— better.*' 

Orator Stubbings at Liege. 

Mr. Editor,-^ YouVe not 'eard much about me lately. The 
last time I wrote to you wos more than two years ago, and since 
then IVe 'ad bad times — werry bad times. There aint been no 
sort of chance for me these twelve months. Beales is shut up, 
and even Broadhead is a-going off to America with Finlen. 
It's quite disgusting, but " worH and no beer " seems to be the 
order of the day, which, as you knows, aint my sentiments. 
Give me a big stick, I says, and good 'eavy boots, and I will 
argue with Mr. Gladstone 'imself, and get the oest of the 
argyment too 1 

'Owever, latelv I did 'ave a chance, and I made the most of 
it I am a Wolunteer. I belongs to a regiment where they 
gives me a uniform and beer, and as much as I please to swill 
The hossifers pays for it, and so they should. Aint I a man 
and a brother f Don't I wop my wife with the 'omy 'and of 
industrv ? Aint I a working man ? In course, so I must be paid 
for, ana heavily too. In return they may cover themselves up 
in silver lace and call theirselves '^captins" and "leavetenants," 
and suchlike games, for all I care, /don't mind as Ions as they 
don't order me about. When they do that they gets a bit of my 
mind, and a good strong bit too. Oh, the Wolunteer move- 
ment is a glorious institution, and will be werry useful in times 
of war i 

WelL I went over to Liege, I did, and didn't I come out 
strong ? You knows 'ow jolly drunk I can be at home — ^but you 
don't know 'ow awfiil 'appy I can be abroad.* It's what I call 
stunnin. Them foreign chaps 'elped me to lots of drink, but 




for themselves. 

We 'ad such larks \ The werry first day we 'ad wot was 
called a Church Parade. Not that I'm partial to sennons, but 
it was such jolly fun, lookin at the furriners and seeing 'ow 
riled they were at our goin^ on. They are lovely Papists, 
these 'ere furriners, and it did so wex 'em to see us a praying 
and a singing just in front of their church. Law bless ye, we 
didn't care. What we said was " Why aint they Protestants ? " 
But only let them bring their monkey tricks over to London and 
their lovely Mass, and iust see 'ow we would 'oot 'em !' Oot 'em ! 
ah, we wouldn't stop there, when stones and sticks could be got 
'andy ! 

Well, after this 'ere Church Parade I went to the 'Otd de 
Wille, and received my medal. Then I went to a club — such a 
tip top place ! And didn't I get jolly screwed with the cham- 
pagne ! You would 'ave lauehed to 'ave seen 'ow surprised 
them lovely furriners looked ymen I began a dancing and pulling 
down the decorations. They didn't say anything, but they 
looked! Ah, Uiey don't know me I Just fancy, if I was invited 
to a banquet at tne Reform Club, would'nt I show them stuck- 
up nobs w one man is as good as another ! That's what I did 
at this 'ere club, and it surprised 'em I 

But the greatest lark was at the Banquet. Oh, my eye, that 
was fun ! 

They 'ad their King there, but he didn't come in time. Well, 
we weren't a going to wait for Hm, so we sat down and began 
a-eatinp^. Oh it was such fun to see the furriners trying to stop 
us, saying as 'ow the King wouldn't like it, and 'ow it wasn't res- 
pectful'— respectful ! don't know no such word I Ain't I as 
good as any King ? Ain't all men ekals ? That's what I want 
to know. 

Well, I soon gobbled up what they gave me, and then I iust 
lit my pipe and lounged up to the Royal table and 'ad a look at 
this 'ere iGng. Oh ! it was such a lark ! Bless my soul, / saw 
two of^em / But what d'ye think of it, Mr. Heditor, I'm 'anged 
if one of them hossifers didn't try for to get me to go away ! I 

fave 'im a bit of mind, you may be sure I And I ups with my 
St, when some one collared me and 'ustled me away. What 
riled me was I couldn't do much — for, you see, I was so jolly 
drunk I 
By and bye down comes the King round the table and then 

* Oh yei^ we do. We saw you at U^, Mr. StubUngs, and you, 
and many l&e yoOf were a credit to your countiyl^ED. Tomahawk. 



you would 'ave laughed to 'ave seen 'im. 



I 



took the conceit 
out of 'im, you may be sure. Is lapped 'im on the back and 
called 'im " old chap," and was as affable as the 'omy 'and 
of industry can be with one of them stuck-up nobs. And it 
was fun seeing 'im trying to grin at my litde wsjggeries ! 

After the banquet they 'ad an entertainment at the the<ltre, 
but laws I didn't think much of it I tried to get to that there 
King's box, but was too jolly screwed, and that beasdy cham- 
pagne made me as sick as a pig 1 But, law bless you, it was 
fun! 

I like Liege, I do ! You see you can do anything you like 
there — ^there ain't no police ! The hossifers tried to interfere 
with me once or twice, but I soon shut them up I I never see 
such imperdence ! Daring to speak to me — ^law bless me, I 'ad 
'arf a mind to give up the Wolunteers, so I told 'em. I let 'em off 
afterwards, because they begged me 'ard to remain and get the 
capitation grant. I ain't much of a soldier — I argues — ^not quite 
such a fool, but a uniform becomes me — it's better than my native 
rags. And I likes lots of beer. So I won't give up the Wolunteers 
as yet I 

But there was one piece of fun I can't leave out, I don't un- 
derstand these furriners' cussed lingo, but Bob Sykes told me 

as 'ow THEY THOUGHT WE WERE ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, AND 
THAT'S WHY WE GOT SUCH LOTS OF CHAMPAGNE AND SWILL i 

Ain't that a lark 1 English gentlemen ! I 'ope as 'ow the 
" working man," with the 'omy 'and of industry, is something 
better than that ! 

[We print this letter for the information of those it may con- 
cern. Our correspondent describes in his usual graphic style 
the disgraceful scenes that characterised the visit of the English 
Volunteers to Belgium. Every word of the above is literally 
true. Mr. Stubbings, we may add (injustice to a large body of 
well-conducted men), is not in the Artifiery. — Ed. Tomahawk.] 



A VOICE FROM THE BOGS, 



HURROO ! brave boys ! to you belongs 

(Let them forbid who dare !) 
The right to bellow Ireland's wrongs 

In street and open square. 
To stay the 'busses in mid-street 

With eloquence so grand. 
Entrance the bobby on his beat. 

Bring hansoms to a stand ! 

Beat, beat the drums ! in proud array 

The " sun-burst " banners wave ! 
With hireling music, come, display 

Your sorrow for the brave 1 
From North and South with plaintive cry 

Repeat the harrowing tale 
Of those poor innocents who lie. 

And fatten, in the gaol ! 

Indignant Munster, bellow. Shame ! 

And, deck'd in patriot green. 
Wake, Ulster, join us ! and inflame 

Your ardour with potheen I 
Run, ragged bog-trotters ! prepare 

To cry injustice down ! 
Would-be Republicans, who wear 

EVn hats that scorn the crown I 

Who'd talk of justice kindly meant ? 

We scorn to own her sway ! 
What recreant soul would be content 

Until he has his way ? 
Justice, indeed \—We "mark" a man, 

Then brain him at his door — 
Rude vengeance is our simple plan, 

And Murder stands for Law. 

Britannia, tremble in your shoes. 

Or deign to learn in time. 
Treason is lawful if we choose. 

And Felony no crime ; 
A barb'rous Verdict stamps this Reign 

As bad or worse than Nero's, 
With glory gilds the martyr's chain. 

And dubs our convicts heroes ! 
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THE WEEK. 

It was announced that places for Lost at Sea could "be 
secured a fortnight in advance " — this before the production of 
the piece. The public who would book on this invitation de- 
serve anything they can get from Mr. Boucicault Can intel- 
lectual stupor and the fever of sensationalism go further ? 

Pending the inquiry into the affairs of the European As- 
surance Company, it may be interesting to note the fact that 
this company is the only guarantee society acknowledged by 
the various departments of the State. This fact proves a some- 
what unusual discrimination on the part of the authorities. 



The Spectator has an article in its number of September 25 th 
on the Byron controversy, which may be almost said to be the 
hardest and most calumnious article published on the subject. It 
is impossible to conceive anything in worse taste than this 
last outrage on the dead poet. " Byron was ineffably mean and 
cruel." Imitation, they say, is the sincerest flattery : if the 
Spectator's estimate of Byron be correct, that journal must 
certainly be numbered among his worst flatterers. 

Mr. Gladstone is courteously receiving petitions for an 
amnesty to be granted to the Fenians, meantime the members 
of this blessed brotherhood who are at large are openly boast- 
ing of their strength and of their intention to drive England out 
of Ireland. It is even said that in America they have passed a 
resolution to abduct Prince Arthur. They intend to make hiin 
their king, we suppose. Don't let us be in a hurry to grant the 
amnesty. Had not Mr. Gladstone better wait till we can ex- 
change prisoners? When the Fenians have captured Prince 
Arthur they can exchange him for a score of their rascals. 
Perhaps this is their real object, if they have any serious object 
at all. 



Yet another Atlantic cable — and, what is more, a cheap one 
this time. A new company has just been formed, under the 
title of the " Oceanic Telegraph Company," for a new line from 
the south-west coast of Ireland to Halifax, Nova Scotia ; and, 
as that reckless disregard of all cost which has hitherto charac- 
terised the construction of former long sea cables is not to be a 
feature in the new venture, we may hope that the means of 
communicating with the New World will, in a few months, be 
brought within the reach of ordinary people for ordinary pur- 
poses. It is a mistake to suppose that science is necessarily 
expensive ; and if the new '' Oceanic Cable Company " can 
reduce the usual cost of outlay for construction by 40 per cent 
(as the Prospectus promises), it will deserve an additional 40 
per cent of public patronage. In any case, all competition is 
wholesome. 



An edifying discussion has been going on in the columns of 
the Standard about spirit-rapping, conducted by one John 
Addison on the one side, and a Mr. Greg 'and some medium 
on the other. Mr. Addison is a vulgar practical joker, who 
appears to pass^his^^life in going to stances and playing the fool, 
in company of Mr. Toole, and in various disguises. The public 
does not care much about spiritualism. At the more serious 
side of it, it does not wish to laugh ; at the ridiculous side of it, 
it is tired of laughing ; but, though very sick of tables turning 
themselves and people's heads at the same time, it is sufficiently 
alert to detect the fact that spiritualism threatens to produce a 
class of men worse than the mediums, who, devoid of any 
scientific skill or of any decency of feeling, go about playing 
tricks more vulgar, if not more silly, than those that they pre- 
tend to denounce. Mr. Addison's endeavour to force himself 
into notoriety in connection with this subject is ingenious, but 
not very successful. There is not much to choose between the 
fools of self-delusion and those of self-degradation. 

The Government have completed their task of economy at 
Woolwich. They have closed the Dockyard, and turned out 
the labourers employed there without a penny of compensation. 
They are told that they can emigrate. Excellent economy this ; 
it cannot be too highly praised. Liberal and benevolent conduct 
towards men in that position, we cannot deny. But why not 
carry out the same system when discharging persons in high 
places from sinecures ? Why not send them away without com- 
pensation, and with the cheering advice to emigrrate? Why 
should not they enjoy the same advant^es as the men employed 
in the Dockyard ? Why insult them by pensioning them ? True, 
there is a difference, — ^the dockyard man has worked hard for his 
wages, the fat and titled sinecurist has done nothing at all for 
his. To have drawn his money for doing nothing must have 
cost his conscientious nature so much agony that it is only fair 
to give him some compensation, besides having taught him that 
he can get an excellent income out of the public purse by doing 
nothing ; it is safer to pension him, lest he should take 
to robbery. It rhymes with jobbery. But the dockyard man 
has no such claim to compensation. Let him enjoy the proud 
distinction of having aided the economy of a truly Liberal 
Government 



A WORD WITH THE MANAGERS. 



The dullest part of the dull season is now over, and most of 
the middle-class people, with a fair sprinkling of the upper ten, 
are back in town ; indeed. Royalty itself has returned, for Marl- 
borough House is no longer desolate. Yet, of course, notwith- 
standing this, nothing is ^'going^ on in the fashionable world." 
Balls, dances, and even dinners, are voted as unseasonable as 
oysters in June, and people are, consequently, thrown back on 
their own resources for their amusements ; in other words, they 
are driven to the play in shoals, yet, strange to say, several of the 
principal theatres are now closed, or have only within the last 
few days reopened their doors. The result of this is, that those 
houses at which performances have been g^ven have, for the 
last few weeks, been crowded to excess. We do not mean to say 
that there is^anything surprisin^^^in the fact that the Prince of 
Wales's should have been turmne away hundreds nightly from 
its doors^ for the excellence of the entertainment at the little 
theatre m Tottenham Court Road warrants any amount of 
overflow ; nor can we wonder that the '* Field of the Cloth of 
Gold " at the Strand shoidd attract thousands ; but it seems to us 
a pity that, just when people would really patronise the British 
drama, the chance of doing so is partially denied them. We 
hear a good deal of the complaints of theatrical managers that 
catering for the public amusement never pays ; but we can only 
say that, if this is readly the case, the managers have, in a great 
measure, themselves to blame if they close their houses at the 
' very period when they are most likely to be well filled. 
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TIfE NATION. 



I. 

Mr. John Pulp, or " Jack Pulp," as he was more familiarly 
called, was a medical student at the time when, by some mysterious 
arrangement of Providence, medical students were universally re- 
garded as the types of everything that was loose and dissolute. 
They were the men about town of the period. They had the 
reputation of stealing door-knockers, of fighting in the Hay- 
market, of haunting the night-houses, of upsetting coffee-stalls, 
of shouting through the streets at night, and bonneting police- 
men, and generally of behaving in that amusing and adventurous 
manner which is generally supposed as representing what is 
called '' fast life." Upon their shoulders would appear to have 
fallen the mantles of the young bloods of the past. Only, the 
mantles soon became in their possession of a very ragged 
and beerstained and sawdusty condition. Instead of settling 
their quarrels with small swords and pistols, they went in for 
" the noble art of self-defence," and bludgeoning. Their festivities 
were furnished with gin and beer, instead of champagne or 
burgundy, and instead of habituating Crockford*s and the St. 
' James* hells, they were satisfied with the humble skittle alleys 
of the Borough and the Whitechapel road. They were too — the 
medical students of this period — to a certain extent, the leaders 
of the advanced fashion of the day in the matter of costume. 
The very low hat and rough coat and bright waistcoat and gor- 
geous cravat and large-patterned trouser, was the dress for which 
the medical student at that period was apparently distinguished. 
A general recklessness of manner and conduct, a perpetual con- 
dition of being "hard-up," a daring facility in evading the 
demands of his landlady and creditors, which developed itself 
into a complete system of " breking " everyone who had a claim 
upon him, and a habit of always speaking in a language gar- 
nished largely with pleasantly delivered anathemas, constituted 
in everyone's opinion his most prominent characteristics. 

Jack Pulp, at this time was walking one of the large Borough 
hospitals, — and soon became one of the leading spirits, if not the 
leading spirit, of this peculiar society. Pulp ph^e [was a highly 
respectable old gentleman, living in a quiet mansion in one of 
the northern squares. He had made what money he was 
living upon in trade, and his only son Jack was necessarily his 
pride and his hope — more especially as he was to be made a 
" doctor." Jack, when little more than an infant, had decidedly 
shown a predilection for this profession. A habit he had acquired 
at an early age of dissecting mice and any unfortunate animal 
he could catch, and a pronounced tendency to " treat " every- 
body for whatever he or she might be suffering, together with 
a personal fondness for the most nauseous physic that might be 
administered to him, had convinced Pulp p}re that Pulp fils 
would certainly make his way in the medical profession. As an 
instalment to this parental hope. Jack Pulp, as a student, 
certainly did make his way. Of^ all his particular associates he 
was the best hand at skittles, whilst at the same time he was 
the most courageous and callous at an operation. At a choice 
meeting of fellow " spirits," he could put away more liquid of an 
intoxicating character than any other man present ; he could 
sing the best songs ; he could tell the best hospital stories about 
'' cases," and give them the most humorous turn ; he could 
describe ghastly operations with a comic force that raised the 
loudest laughter. He knew how to use his fists too, with the 
strength of a coalheaver and the science of a Cribb. There was 
not a barmaid he hadn't kissed, or a policeman he hadn't 
assaulted in the whole Borough. In the hospital he was atten- 
tive, steady, and clever. Out of it he was the Spring-heeled Jack 
of the neighbourhood. He was christened at an early period 
^ The Borough Terror," and well he maintained the soubriquet 
To see him sitting in uie theatre of the hospital listening with 
rapt interest to the lecture of " Old Podder," the celebrated 
suigeon, who was about to extract a eentleman's jaw, you would 
have considered him the very model of a quiet and diligent 
student To see him in the earlv morning bartering with the 
man-butcher, who had just made nis matutinal divisions of the 
remdns that had arrived by the tmdertakers' carts, and was now 
disposing of the portions to the students, according to the more 
or less advanced state of their dissecting powers, you would have 
thought him the most careful and thrifty of medical aspirants. 
To see him in his kindness to the patients to whom he was 



deputed to attend, you would have thought him the most sympa- 
thetic and tender-hearted of rising doctors. But to see him in 
his social character, you would have formed no other opinion 
but that he was possessed of an uncontrollable, mischievous, 
humorous, combative, reckless, maddening devil ! 

II. 

" Turn him out ! Turn him out ! " roared the audience of 
the old Surrey Theatre in the midst of the performance, as a 
disturbance which had been going on in. the '^ slips," without 
any interruption, for something like two hours, now appeared, 
from the portentous row it suddenly evolved, to have reached 
its climax. 

" Turn him out 1 Turn him out ! " 

They had stood it for two hours, and they couldn't stand it 
any longer, A row being heard in the slip boxes, everybody 
had whispered at the commencement, "It doesn't matter. It's 
only the medical students ! " It was a nightly occurrence then, 
and the students always were allowed a limit. They had, how- 
ever been particularly demonstrative that particular night. The 
piece had met with tneir displeasure, and well they knew how to 
express their opinion. In our more modem days (when a 
manager, who, if he hear a hiss directed it may be at an idiot 
actor, who buffoons a part, rushes about, and declares he is the 
victim of an organized clique to destroy the reputation of the 
theatre), it is scarcely possible to realize the grand old rows that 
used to take place in our theatres, when the critical portion 
of the audience insisted publicly upon their rights, and 
proclaimed their objections, — ^not on one night only, but night 
after night, until the obnoxious piece was driven from the stage. 
Would we could do it now ! 

How many bills with "triumphant successes" upon them 
would be speedily changed ! 

The students had been very bad, however. They had dined 
together at an extravagant Borough tavern, selected on account 
of the beauty of the waitress and the absence of limit placed 
upon the consumption. They had drank many glasses of hot 
toddy. They had adjourned to the favourite " public," and had 
played many and exciting games of skittles — and playing skittles 
after unlimited dinner and beer and hot toddy and tobacco, 
however amusing and exhilarating an entertainment in itself, is 
certainly not a sobering process. When the games, however, 
are further assisted in their convivial character by occasional 
disagreements, resulting in short but desperate fights between 
the players, invariably terminated by everybody concerned, 
combatants and interceders, rolling for a quarter of an hour in 
the sawdust, and then making friends again and drinking 
largely to their reconciliation, the exciting character of the 
entertainment becomes all the more pronounced, and, in an 
inverse ratio, all the less soothing. When, therefore. Jack Pulp 
suggested a visit to the theatre, it was not without some ques- 
tions as to the appearance the party presented that the sugges- 
tion was encountered. However, the objections were soon 
overcome, although it must be confessed that a company of six 
gentlemen, three of whom were in possession of elegant black 
eyes, four of whom wore battered nats, and all of whom were 
elegantly sprinkled with sawdust and walked unsteadily, did 
not present such an appearance as to justify any very pressing 
invitation on the part of^ a manager to visit his theatre. 

III. 

They had gone, however, and had, immediately upon arriving, 
commenced their system of expressing disapproval. They had 
groaned at the villain, laughed at the lover, uttered cat-calls at 
the heroine. They had stamped, and danced, and yelled — had 
pointed out absurdities to one another infa loud tone of voice, 
and laughed uproariously at each other's remarks. The audi- 
ence stood it all good-humouredly. To a certain extent they 
shared die students' expression of opinion, but it got so fierce 
at last that the cries of " Turn him out ! Turn him out !" from 
tiie " contents," swelled louder than ever. The officers of the 
establishment appeared. The students stood upon their de- 
fence. A short sharp scuffle and fight took place, and the 
officers were beaten back. Then the students shouted their 
triumph in repeated hurrahs ! The audience, carried away by 
their excitement, joined with them. The actors retired from the 
stage. The curtain was dropped. The next instant the police 
appeared. Another struggle, this time fiercer, and more aespe- 
rate. The students still stood their ground. Blows, sharp and 
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ringing, resounded through the house. Dark spots appeared 
upon men's brows. The fight was desperate— down stairs — ^in 
the lobbies — down stairs again — in the street ; but in the end, 
the law, as usual, was triumphant, and Jack Pulp was taken 
prisoner, as ringleader, and lodged that mght in a cell 1 

IV. 

The next morning he was brought before the magistrate. 
*rhe police were lenient in their evidence, although he had 

Eunished them severely. However, his reputation as " tiie Terror** 
ad even reached the ears of the magistrate. The police were 
bound to answer the (questions put to them as to the prisoner's 
character. The magistrate looked very grave at poor Jack 
Pulp, and then in solemn tones, and after many homilies upon 
the disgraceful nature of his conduct, declared he would make 
an example of him, declined to impose any fine whatever, and 
sentenced him to one month's hard labour ! 

{JTo be continued^ 



THE QUALITY OF MERCY— A GOOD DEAL 

STRAINED. 



As a great amount of sympathy has been expressed by the 
friends of the directors of the Albert Life Assurance Society 
at the unpleasant predicament in which these gentlemen have 
been placed by bemg sulnected to criminal procedure, and as 
the ms^strate himself before whom the summons for conspiracy 
was heard officially expressed his sorrow for the annoyance to 
which the directors were exposed, it may, perhaps^ be useful to 
those of the British pubhc who have not been foohsh enough to 
insure their lives (of which class the friendly sympathisers above 
alluded to must surelv consist), if we publi^ a tariff of rewards 
to suit the pecidiarly ^' hard cases" arising from the windlng^<up 
of assurance companies, which events are daily becoming more 
numerous. We submit the following scheme for approval :— 

Services. Rewards* 

Directors, being sharehold- An address of sympathy, 
ers, who have failed to attend 
a Board meeting for a year or 
more, 

Directors, not being share* An address of sympathy and 
holders, who have Ailed to a piece of plate, 
attend a Board meeting for a 
similar period, 

Directors who have not re* A gold watch, and a presen- 

ceived less than £2fioo a year tation to the Bluecoat School 

for their services since joining for the youngest boy. 
the direction, 

Directors who, knowing that ;£ioo, and a seat in Paiiia- 
affairs were in a hopeless con- ment. 
dition, have managed to get 
in more capital at the last 
moment, 

Directors who have falsified A pension for life of ;£ 500 a 

the annual accounts, and have, year to the wife, and a commis- 

by means of periury, forgery, sion in the Guards for the 

or otherwise, rendered valuable eldest son. 
services to each other. 

Of course, special cases may arise to which the above regu- 
lations do not quite applv ; but there can be no harm done if 
a committee is formed, witn Mr. Knox, the police magistrate, as 
its president, with the object of at once carrying out these 
sympathetic regulations. 



Prize Riddle (communicated by a discharged Admiralty 
clerk who has lost his income and senses simultaneously). — Why 
has the naval ardour of our countrymen recently cooled down ? 
Because they have chilPdns at the Admiralty. 



OUR BOOKMARKER, 



A Cruise in the " Gorgon,^ By W. Cope Devereux, Assistant- 
Paymaster, R.N. Bell and Daldy, 1869. 

We have seldom read a more stirring or interesting account 
of a cruise in one of Her Majesty's ships than is to be found in 
these pages, and it is heartily to be wished that more of our 
naval officers would be at the pains to jot down their experiences 
on board ship. The modem apphances of steam power in our 
Navy enable, in these days, many officers to visit every quarter 
of the globe in a venr few months ; and what railways are 
doing in leading neighbouring countries to know each other 
more intimately, and consequently^, we are happy to think, to 
make them value each other more sincerely, that same mission 
might well be forwarded, as regards more distant countries, by 
the more constant visits paid to them by our cruisers, and 
flying squadrons, if, on every occasion, one or more of the in- 
telligent young officers who now abound in our Navy would be 
at the pains to tell us all that struck him as new, or commend- 
able, or of good report amon^ the strangers with whom he had 
been abiding in his rapid cruise round the world. 

Mr. Devereux, in this pleasant volume, has managed, without 
any attempt at fine writing or bookmaking, to bring before his 
readers many interesting scenes and descriptions both of the 
more quiet days spent with his comrades^m board their floating 
home, and of the stirring incidents of that most harassing and 
often most painful duty, the watching and impeding of the 
cruel trade of slave-carrying on the West coast of Africa. A 
short extract must suffice to describe the dreadful inhuman 
measures which these stealers of men do not hesitate to adopt 
when detected with slaves on board : — 

*' These northern dhows ply between Muscat, the Persian 
Gulf, and Zanzibar. They are the acknowledged pirates of the 
coast, and when chased they throw their slaves overboard. A 
short time ago, one of them had on board two hundred and 
forty slaves, which, having cost on an average not more than 
two dollars each, were not equivalent to the value of the vessel 
On seeing a cruiser in chase, the crew cut the throats of all the 
slaves, then threw them overboard, in order to save the dhow 
from being captured and forfeited. But when the value of the 
slaves exceeds that ai the dhow, the crew either make a bold 
run of it, or else land the slaves. Their most common method 
when chased near the coast is to throw the slaves overboard, 
trustinfi[ to their being picked up on the coast by canoes. At 
other times, when they are sore pressed, the whole caigo, in 
chains^ are dropped over the side and perish. This is not a 
story of West Coast origin, nor of ten years ago, but of the 
present day. People are apt to think that these horriUe features 
of this inhuman traffic have disappeared. I <HUy wish they 
had." 

Our author is particularly happy in painting the portraits of 
the strange characters whom he from time to time encounters. 
Here is quite a photographic sketch of an Arab agent, not often 
of the very highest repute : — 

" This morning our Captain engaged an Arab, named Bull- 
head, to be our cruising inteipreter and general spy on the 
slave coast He is to have £k per month, and a reward of ;£io 
if we capture a dhow, and £20 if we capture a square-rigged 
vessel on his information. These half-breed Arabs are gene- 
rally rogues, — ^a species of low, cunning outcasts, possessing the 
subtlety of the Asiatic, the treachery of the Arab, anof the 
cowardice of the n^ro, and would do anything for a few dol- 
lars, even to selling their own parents, if mey only knew them. 
Our ruffian I will describe. He wears a large white turban on 
a little grisly, cocoa-nut-looldnff skull ; his right ejre is bleared, 
his left, blind ; face, a dirty Uack, indented bv small-pox, the 
marks of the disease being darker than the other parts of the 
sldn ; extended nostrils, uick lips, and short neck ; a light 
soiled cotton garment coming below the knees, and over it a 
bad imitation of a Zouave jacket, white, with a dash of blue ; 
feet very large, toes awkwardly separated, like extended fingers. 
He speaks half-a-dozen coast jaigons, besides a smattering of 
Arabic, French, and English. His ears are always at full 
cock, and his one eye here, there, and everywhere; Such is our 
inteipreter." 

Not the least interesting portion of the bo6k is that which re- 
lates the author's meeting and sojourn with Dr. Livingstone. This 
part of the author's narrative is of the more value, as giving 
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the view taken by an " outsider " of the Doctor's proceedings in 
his adventurous travels ; and now that there seems so little 
hope of our ever hearing again of the great traveller, or of 
obtaining his own account of his further wanderings, every 
sketch that presents even a glimpse of his energetic figure con- 
tending with difficulties and dangers at every point is of lasting 
interest. 

Our space will not allow us to dwell longer on this pleasant 
book. Our object has been to draw the attention of our readers 
to its publication ; and we feel assured that all who peruse its 
pages will find themselves well pleased with this interesting 
account of a " Cruise in the Gorgon!^ 
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A WORD OF EXPLANATION.— THE TWO BROTHERS.— MR. GBORGR'S 
GOOD FORTUNE. — ^THE MUTUAL PROFIT COMPACT. — GEORGE'S 
TREACHERY. — BROTHERLY LOVE. — CHARLES* REVENGE. — HIS 
INDEPENDENCE. — K PARENTHESIS THE ORIGIN OF A PROVERB. 
— ^THE PARROT PARENTHETICALLY DEFENDS HIS SIZE.— THE 
CAREER OF MR. CHARLES CONTINUED. — HIS DRAMATIC SUC- 
CESSES.— HIS GENEROUS CHARACTER. — HIS CAUSTIC WIT. — HIS 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. — ^THE PARROT LEAVES HIM FOR 
THE PRESENT WITH A FINAL BLESSING. 

It may seem curious to my readers why I should devote so 
much of my valuable writings to such a subject as one man ; 
but if they want any reason for my doing so, they must be con- 
tent with this — ^that I choose to do so. Mr. Charles was brought 
to my mind by the mention of Mr. George, who is his younger 
brother, but who, having succeeded by the interest of some 
Cabinet Minister who admired his father's talents in getting a 
snug berth in a very fashionable Government office, affects to 
look down very much on his elder brother, as a low author. Not 
that Mr. George is really very proud, for he is not above ac- 
cepting orders from Mr. Charles for the different theatres, or 
obtainmg from him introductions to any actress whom he may 
admire, or with whom it may give him ^clat among his fashion* 
able fellow-clerks to be seen in familiar converse. 

Mr. George has also made use of his brother in other ways. 
He succeeded by his influence in getting one or two articles into 
the magazines, and he has only discarded the literary patronage 
of his brother for the present because he has been taken up by 
the managers of some fashionable journal which despises those 
who are literary men by profession, and prefers the feeble lucu- 
brations of those who can write English as it is spoken in 
fashionable circles, and can talk familiarly about Lord This and 
Lady That, who can call a young duke Harry,'' and a mar- 
quis " old John," and tell of the doings of these distinguished 
persons in a jargon full of French slang words and vulgar Ame- 
ricanisms — a jargon as far removed from English as its speakers 
are from men. Now, Mr. George always possessed a power of 
toadyism quite unlimited, and of a more elegant type than his 
brotner Charles'. It would be hard to say which eats the most 
dirt, but certainly the younger eats, it with a better air, and with 
less greedy appetite. The two brothers now hate each other 
most heartily, Mr. Charles having been quite deceived as to 
his part of their mutual compact, which was that Geoige should 
introduce him to all his fashionable friends, and induct him 
into all the high society which he frec^uented. But George was 
too wise to do this. He knew his position was not firm enough 
for him to be any one's sponsor — such an effort of patronage 
might imperil his own ticket of admission — so he tried to palm 
off on Cnarles some parties of aspiring farvenusy who were 
anxious to fill their rooms at any price, ana who, moreover, had 
not lost all their good nature, as the real thing ; but he always 
managed to invent some excuse when he met any of his very 
severe friends for not formally introducing Charles. The elder 
brother stood this for some time, but finally he saw through 
George's " little game," as he termed it, and now he writes sar- 
castic sketches of his brother in a comic journal, and occa- 
sionally bribes an actor to dress at him by writing up the part 
He also pens magnificent denunciations of society under the 
si^ature of " Honestas," and ptherwise revenges his brother's 
faithlessness and the neglect of society as his noble nature may 
suggest One much more substantial retribution it has been in 
his power to execute : George came to him after the last Derby 
to borrow a himdred pounds, telling him he should have Lord 



Scamper's name on a bill for it ; but though ^uiet usury is not 
out ot Charles' line, the advance was sarcastically refused, and 
George is now in the hands of some sixty per cent spider, who, 
his brother fondly hopes, will soon devour him. 

It must not be supposed from this that Charles would not 
write for the fashionable journal if he got the chance, or that he 
has any real contempt or honest scorn for the humbug and 
selfishness of society. That would be doing him an injustice. 
He would give fifty pounds to dine with a real duke, and would 
take notes of the conversation at dinner, and of the personal 
appearance of his host and fellow-guests, in order to write a 
smart and pungent article, which he would dispose of to any 
journal that offered him five shillings more than he gets from 
those to which he is one of the regular contributors. 

Perhaps some impertinent persons may ask how it is, that, 
living such a retired life as I do, I can possibly have learnt all 
these details. No man or woman knows the resources of a 
Parrot. You have a proverbial saying among you, when you 
mention any fact which has come to your knowiedee by any 
secret or unusual way. You say, " Oh 1 a little bird told me 
that" I am that little bird. I object to the epithet " little," as 
being founded solely on a comparison with your great unwieldy 
carcases — ^and all comparisons are odious, as another of your 
proverbs says — for I am quite bi^ enough, and by no means an I 
insignificant object to the eye,~like a canary. Diamonds are the | 
most valuable jewels that you possess. I am a jewel, and I am 
sure I am bigger than any diamond. 

But to return to Mr. Charles' career. He began well, and he 
went on better. From occasional work on one weekly journal, 
he got on to the regular staff of two or three ; from an outside 
contributor to mag^azines, he became the editor of one ; from 
doing criticisms at transpontine theatres for the regular critic 
of the Daily Stunner at ten shillings the night, he became 
the author of a successful farce at the Royal Fleshings 
Theatre. It was always quite enough for Mr. Charies to 
get the extreme end of his nose in anywhere — ^he was not 
long in introducing the rest of his body. He soon found out 
the mat secret of the success of dramatic authors : namely, to 
drinic plenty of gin and water with actors and managers, and 
to flatter actresses. Being a shrewd fellow, he soon laid down for 
himself a certain syllogism, which took something of this shape. 
Most men are fools ! Most men are governed by women : 
therefore, men who are governed by women are fools. Having 
arrived at this conclusion, he resolved to try and make favour 
with the women who governed the fools, and he succeeded. He 
was not beautiful, but he had a certain name in the literary 
world. He professed to have a good deal of influence with the 
critics, and he invariably flattered his favourites when he got a 
chance, on the same principle as some Jews lend a rich young 
heir money on easy terms at first in order to draw him into 
their net Then he had some little accomplishments, such as 
women of very little education and not or much intelligence 
can appreciate : he could imitate the flute on a walking-stick 
(very badly), he could sing serio-comic songs (indifferently), he 
could say satirical things (not original), and he could draw little 
pen and ink sketches, such as schoolboys ornament the benches 
and desks with. Altogether, he was voted a " very clever man " 
by the women, and as he did not mind any amount of dirty 
work so long as he saw any gold dust at the bottom of the mua, 
he soon became quite a favourite with the managers and the 
influential actresses. 

He soon saw where his opening lay : it was evidently in bur- 
lesque. His education, thanks to his father's generosity, had 
been good enough to leave him a smattering in classical mytho- 
logy and a knack of rhyming. He saw that it required a clever 
man to write burlesques, and that very few clever men had the 
requisite minimum of self-respect which was necessary to allow 
of their writing it What did Mr. Charles care if his pieces 
were made the vehicle of indecent exhibitions ? Not a bit ; he 
said it was all humbug, and vowed that the actresses in a bur- 
lesque were dressed as decently as the ladies in front. What 
did he care that the work of the author's brains should be en- 
tirely subordinated to the work of the actors' and actresses' 
legs ? It paid ; that was all he knew or cared. So he became 
a successful burlesque writer, and pocketed the proceeds of his 
achievements in that line without any question of conscience. 

But Mr. Charles was no commonplace literary hack ; he had 
peculiar Qualities which gained my admiration^ and which I 
could not help thinking he owed to my silent tuition. He was 
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by nature a very sneering, malicious fellow ; but he soon found 
out that it would not pay to. be satirical So he hit on a way of 
writing criticisms, bv wnich he could partly satisfy his' malice, 
and yet not offend his friends. He wrote a funny account of 
the piece, in which he managed to get in all his sneers and 
malicious remarks under the veil of burlesque, which were very 
thinly veiled when directed against anybody whom he thought 
he could offend without any danger to his interests ; and then, 
in a postscript, as it were, he lauded the manageress or manager 
and all the principal actors whom he cotdd not afford to offend 
For the rest, he managed to make himself feared without 
exactly being hated ; for while he was all humility and civility 
in the presence of his fellow-authors, he would say the most iU- 
natured and calunmious things to some common acquaintance 
outside the charmed circle, who would, of course, repeat the 
same (in strict confidence) to the friends of the subject thereof, 
which gave the said friends a very high idea of Mr. Charles' 
wit, and a still higher idea of his honesty. Those of his sayings 
which were not coarse and vulgar he took from some book or 
other, or from the mouth of someone whose conversation he 
had overheard, — for he was never above " picking up any good 
thing" — ^but as his hearers were rarely acquainted with the 
original, his claim as author of their being was rarely disputed. 

I believe that the trait in his character which most ddighted 
me was his total want of those foolish qualities, generosity and 
benevolence. He never tried to write anything or to do any- 
thing that could possibly do any good to his fellow-creatures. 
He never advocated the cause of the poor or the oppressed. 
He never tried to alleviate the misery of the wretched. He 
never busied himself in schemes of charity, in any plan for 
social or political reform, in any question of education, or poor- 
relief, or any philanthropic humbug of that kind. He found 
that the public, on the wnole, preferred not to be made to think, 
and whatever he wrote spared them that labour. He said they 
liked nonsense, and so he wrote nonsense, not as his father had 
sometimes written it, with deep sense at the bottom of it, but 
pure, silly, jingling nonsense. But he was wise enough to 
affect some meaning, though nobody was wise enough ever to 
find it out ; so that the critics gave him credit for subtle hu- 
mour where they should have given him credit for feeble 
idiotcy. 

In nis private character he was none the less to be admired. 
As a friend, his malignancy behind the friend's back was simply 
exquisite. I have heard him say as cruel things of the man 
whose hand he has just wrung with apparent heartiness as that 
man's worst enemy could wisL To all those who had helped 
him at any time in his career, or shown him any kindness, or 
laid him under any obligation, he was always most delightfully 
ti-eacherous. He sneered at them as soon as he thought he 
had got all he could out of them. All those to whom he owed 
any respect or courtesy he insulted, if he dared. 

Though he always exercised his malice behind his victims' 
backs, it sometimes came to their ears. This forced him into 
many quarrels. In some cases he would get the credit of other 

Persons' evil sayings. It was then he came out most nobly, 
le acted injured mnocence to perfection ; the better that he 
never scrupled to deny an accusation if he knew that it could 
not be proved. In such cases it was very dangerous to apolo- 
gise to nim ; if you bullied him he gave in ; but if you tried to 
behave handsomely to him, and begged his pardon, woe betide 
you ! In such cases it is usual to accept the hand held out 
frankly and heartily; but Mr. Charles knew better. What 
made others forget the offence only made him remember it the 
more ; what conciliated others exasperated him ; what shamed 
others encouraged him. He was never so brutal or so arrogant 
as when he had received an apology ; he mistook gentleness 
for cowardice ; and the man or woman who threw themselves 
on his generosity never failed to have a very ugly fall 

Mr. Charles is a successful man, and long may he continue 
so. He combines in himself that mixture of pliability and 
courage which some call meanness and insolence. They are 
quite wrong ; and they do not know the world so well as I and 
Mr. Charles do. 



WHY HARVARD LOST. 



Jules on the "Wash." 

It appears that the Harvard crew now attribute their defeat 
to the "wash" of the Oxford boat, and further express an 
opinion that for one boat's crew to give another boat's crew the 
said " wash " is an ungentlemanly act Our correspondent Jules, 
the ^eat Parisian boatine authority, has favoured us widi an 
opimon on the subject, which we subjoin with pleasure : — 

" Sir, — I did, as you have known, fore-say that Les Mohir 
cairns would be the victorious ones in the outrigge course on 
Putnhrectche, It was a mistake, that fore-say of Jules. But, 
voyonSy now the courses are finished, now the oorahs of your 
compatriot die away upon the London smokes, now that yotu: 
bacl^ your Oxfor back, be turned— z/^y/7«x, what do the Harvar f 
Saprisiij they turn tale, they dine and say, Ma foij it was not 
the strokes which win, but the washe / This washe, what 
is it ? It is that without which le brave Francais^ the gallant 
heroes of the Seine j the outrigge admirals of Prance win each 
race, and steal ia victoire, vfhsX does Jules know of your tub ? 
What does Jules want with the washe f Can he not win with- 
out the soaps and water ? Ah, you Englische, it is you that 
Les Mohicaines insult. They call you womens. They say 
your heroes win the race with soaps. No, it is not so ! The 
strong man washe never. Jules has win four five race, but he 
has never washe. Courage, then, mes braves Oxfor. A bas le 
soap / 

"Jules." 



THE OLD CLAP-TRAP. 



A Question of the Day.— What should be done with the 
two brutal country justices who last week sent a poor old man 70 
years of age to Chelmsford gaol for being unable to support more 
than one of his grandchildren ? Horsewhips and other sugges- 
tions thankfully received. 



To those insane friends of progress who clamour for un- 
limited " education," and believe the world is to be socially and 
morally regenerated by a continual perusal of coj^per-currency 
literature, we recommend a perusal of the following headings, 
taken as they stand from the columns of an influential evening 
journal : — 

Charge of having Three Wives. 
Biting a Woman in the Throat. 
Throat-Cutting at Sea. 
Singular Insanity of Two Brothers. 
Frightful Catastrophe at Newcastle. 
A Ghastly Law-Suit. 
Capture of a Female Forger. 
Trial fDr Murder. 

&c., &c., &c. 

Now, we do not object to the excellent editorial management 
that is able to secure such a piquant bill of fare as this. On 
the contrary, the horrors, such as they are, do the scissors ex- 
pert immense credit Let us, however, admit that from a moral 
or intellectual point of view, such literary food as the above is 
simply abominable. What sort of minds can be improved by 
a reflection on social deformity, and what possible good can 
come of the process ? Newspapers are excellent things when 
a dividend of sixty per cent, is the great object of life. Under 
any other circumstances, let us honestly coiiSfess they ^^ educate'" 
in a peculiar school. 



DOUBLE ENIGMA. 



My second on my first has tried to rear 

A mud hut, that the great she might be near. 

Her wish is granted : as we often see 

Dead vermin nailed on some grand forest tree. 

So here we find upon the oft-sought door 

Of that proud temple — where, for evermore, 

Shrined in the hearts of those that loved him well. 

His memory, spite of calumny, shall dwell — 

A warning to all mean, malicious knaves, 

Who dare with lies defile illustrious graves, 

Exposed to honesty's undying scorn, 

My second hangs in infamy forlorn. 
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A NATIONAL CURSE. 



An exhausted question ! Yes, the story of Irish landlord and 
tenant has been told a thousand times, and we all know it by 
heart What use for leading journals to devote columns upon 
columns of valuable space to its wearying discussion ? What 
use to repeat over and over again the same old truisms ? There 
it is, the one great crying scandal of the day. The bullying, 
heartless, grasping master on the one side ; on the other, the 
wronged, defiant, murder-minded serf. The one turns his crea- 
ture out of house and home ; the other sends his persecutor 
to his account : brutality answered by blood ! Happy land- 
lord ! happy tenant ! 

And for Uiis state of things, politicians of a certain school 
quietly tell us there is no cure. The blot on our civilization 
must remain, and we must plead guilty before Europe to a reck- 
less indifference to national honour. The continent beneath us 
in all ebe may rise above us, and look down with scorn upon 
us here. The matter cannot be helped. Society cannot be 
shaken to its base to redress a paltry Irish grievance. True, 
that the tenantry have some hardships to undergo, some losses 
to sustain ; still their fathers have suffered as much before them, 
and if time does not bring about some satisfactory solution, 
there is no help. In short, a class, a great and influential class, 
of Englishmen are either for letting the land question alone 
altogether, or for approaching it in such a selfish, one-sided, and 
ungenerous spirit that their remedies would be more fatal even 
than their inaction. But it is beyond our purpose to discuss in 
a column a subject that has already been ventilated in volumes. 
Every intelligent Englishman, who has troubled himself to 
weigh the merits of this momentous question, must be by this 
time tolerably well acquainted with the arguments urged, on the 
one hand, by those who would place the Irish tenant in a more 
independent position, and, on the other, by those who would 
leave him precbdy where he is. We merely once more direct 
men's minds to the coming shadow, for it will prove to be the 
one absorbing topic of the approaching Session. 

Horrible is it to contemplate a cruel eviction avenged by a 
more cruel murder, and we have nothing to offer the red-handed 
coward but the gallows. Doubtless he has been outraged 
mef^ilessly, — still he must go the way of all murderers. He 
must be sent, without a tear of sympathy, without a murmur of 
excuse, and straightway--to the gallows. Murder is murder, and 
these hedge-row philosophers must be taught the lesson 
thoroughly and continually. How we are to instruct the class 
who provoke their crimes is another matter. There is no human 



law which says that a man shall not send a family to misery 
and ruin, while he fattens on their industry and thrift This is 
merely a question between man and his God, and, being such, 
it is easy to understand why it often receives a far from satis- 
factory reply. In England here, fortunately, there is no parallel 
to be found ; for with us it is the master, and not the serf, who 
spends his money on the property he owns. If we could con- 
ceive here in London a law which gave, say to the landlord of a 
house, the right, at the expiration of a three years* lease, to evict 
his tenant, and at the same time retain his furniture as part and 
parcel of the estate, we should in some measure appreciate the 
nature of the grievance under which the hard-working tenantry 
of Ireland are at present suffering. As to the remedy, aU we 
can say is, that there are heads determined and able to hit upon 
it Sooner or later it must come. Spite the croaking of 
cowards, the howling of bigots, and the vapouring of fools, it 
must come. There will be for the industrious Irish tenant some 
process other than eviction ; for the brutal Irish landlord some 
fate less stem than murder. 



ff EAR'S A Y FROM JERSEY. 

Jersey seems to be in a pleasant state. The Government 
has no money to meet its liabilities, amounting to the enormous 
sum of ;£ 10,000 ! and several judgments have been obt^ned 
against the Treasurer. In the meanwhile the Legislature refuses 
to permit direct or indirect taxation. This being the case. 
Tomahawk fully expects to receive the following :— 

Latest News from Jersey. 

St. HelUr^s^ Saturday. 

The Treasurer has just been released from custody, the She- 
riffs officer having refused to detain hun any longer, on the 
score of his (the officer's) expenses remaining unpaid. 

It is with great pleasure that we learn that the Chief Justice s 
wig has been redeemed from the care of Moses Isaak, Esq.. 
the well-known jeweller and pawnbroker of High street 

There is no truth in the report that the town pump has been 
melted down to provide the cookt)f the garrison with pots and 

gridirons. , , , ,,^ 

The officers of the Regiment attended parade on Thur* 

day last without their swords. During the winter months these 
magnificent weapons will be exhibited in the window of Mos« 
Isaak, Esq., of High street 

Judge Hardup was not detained from opening his Courl 
on Tuesday by indisposition, as erroneously reported. H< 
was prevented from leaving his residence by his tailor, wh< 
detained some clothes (sent to be repaired) in security for tlw 
payment of a bill From what we hear, we fear that matteti 
will not be settled satisfactorily for some time to come ; cons© 
quently the Sessions will not be held this Term. 
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WANTED AN UNEASY HEAD ! 



In the present condition of affairs in Spain, when one party 
are advertising for a trus^H'orthy young person to wefr the 
Crown, and another are bent on blowing up tJbe Constitution, it 
may be interesting to know what will be required of the candi- 
dates for the honour of residing at Madrid and playing at King. 
We subjoin the official form : — 

Madrid : October 12, 1869. 

Fonn to be filled up by Aspirants to the Spanish Crown, 

^T Notice. — Any Candidate sending in the following form 
duly sigfud^ will be expected to enclose a shilling in stamps as a 
guarantee of his good faith, which said amount, in the event of 
his successful election, will be devoted to the expenses attendant 
on his coronation. 

1. State in full your name, address, previous occupation, 

colour of your hair, height, and the amount of ready 
n[ioi^ey at present in your possession, 

2. Have you ever been King of Greece ? If so, state under 

what circumstances, mentioning at the same time any 
extenuating facts, if you are able. 

3. Say, with a view to determining if you have ever filled an 

exalted posiitipn, whether you have ever played— 

{a) The King in Hamlet ? 

(^) The Prp^et ? 

(4 Don Cajsar de Bazan ? 

{d) One of the Kines in the cauldron scene in Macbeth ? 
(mentioning which.) 

(e) The evil genius in the opening portion of a pan- 
tomime ? 

(/) Or, a policeman in the after part ? 

4. Have you ever been, directly or indireptly, connected with 

the Pawnbroking business ?♦ 

5. Are you under any eng^ement to pay'a commission to 

the King of Denmark m the event of the thing being 
concluded ^ 

6. Your income may h^J^joo. a year, with use of a cab occa- 

sionally. Draw up a sutement of your probable expen- 
diture, and show how a monarch 9an maiuuin the dignity 
of his position onja considerably smaller sum. 

7. If you happen to be Dutch, Chinese, Irish, or African, de- 
scribe your feelings in regard to — 

id) Spanish onions. 

\b) Spanish liquorice 

(c) Hal^enny cigars. 

{d) Bull fights. 

(^) Castile soap. 

(/) Natural Sherry at I4& a dozen. 

(g) Revolutions. 

(X) Snuflf. 

(0 Unmarketabla bonds. 

8. What is a don ? Is he any relation to the Lord Chamber- 
lam? 

9. Supposing that you were Kine, and that just as yourjhot 
water and boots were placed ^t yow door at Madrid you 
were to be informed ^hat— 

{a). You had been burnt in effigy at Barcelo;ia. 

b) An angry mob were demanding^ your head i;i the 
sacred name of liberty in the court-yard below. 

c) The palace gat^J had been blown in. 
a) Your income cyt down by a vote of the Cxfrtes to 

£100 a year. 
(e) Every one in whom you trusted had, for a trying 

consideration, turned traitor. 
(/) Your only escape was a jump of twenty-two feet 

mto a cistern — 
What would you do 1 

10. Supposing your resignation were not accepiedt what 

THEN ? r -^ 
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• This question, as being intimately connected lUitk ike probable fitture 
(iomesttc policy of Spain, must be carefully answered^ 



EVE FOR EVER I 



It is with great pleasure that we supply the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the " Ladies' Congress," held (with closed doors) at 
the Meeting of the Social Science Association, at Bristol. 

Dram Drinking among Ladies. 

Miss Lighthead said she was sure it wasn't true. She knew 
that when she even took the Uast drop of wine it fiew to her 
nose, and made it quite red. Was it likely, she put it to the 
meeting, that ladies would do anything to oisfigure themselves ? 
One might as well say that the Paris Fashions were chosen as a 
means of mortification. She had no patience with all this 
nonsense 1 

Mrs. Brown quite agreed with the "dear" who had just sat 
down. She (the speaker) only touched spirits medicinally. She 
was obliged to take a tumbler of brandy four times a day. {Sen- 
sation^ It was the order of her doctor. {Cries of^^Niwte,^) 
She was delighted to give his address — Dr. Twaddler, Jalap 
Lodge, Highgate-on-Thames. {Several of the members pro- 
dnced note-books at this point of the proceedings, and took 
down Dr, Twaddler^ s address,) She was quite sure that spirits 
were quite harmless when taken medicinally. Sometimes, after 
the third tumbler, ^he had felt a strange sensation of ethereal 
lightness, accompanied by the total loss of the use of her limbs. 
This sl^e understood from Mr. Brown, who had remarked the 
strange symptoms frequently — was also the case with gentlemen 
who partook too fi-eely of whitebait at Greenwich. The feeling 
was not altogether unpleasant 

Mrs. Smith endorsed every word uttered by Mrs. Brown, 
butj unh?ippily for her (the speaker), her husband was em- 
phatically a BRUTE ! ! {Semation.) He never gave her more 
than six bonnets a quarter. {Deep groans,) Ajnd refused to 
take her up the Rhine this summer on the score of the expense. 
{Deeper gro^us*) Qf course he refused to let her have the 
proper amount of brandy — he limited her supply to a miserable 

3uart bottle a week \ And what was the result ? She had to 
rink Eau de Cologne I 
Miss Minerva Strongmind said it was the last speaker's 

Mrs^ Smith {jumpiug uf excitedly),-— yiy fault I What do 
mean, you great, ugly, disagreeable middle-aged thing, you ! 
{Sensafion and titters,) 

Miss Minerva Strongmind said she repeated it was Mr& 
Smith's fault. {Uproar,) She woul4 fixp^si^ why. If Mrs. 
3mith had not married she might have enjoyed her brandy to 
the utmost. The greatest curse of the present ^e was piar- 
riage. Now no man had ever dared to look her m the face. 
{Loud titUrs^ She did not understand this unseemly merri- 
ment \ Whv was she always alluded to as the fair sex ? {A 
Voice : " Why, indeed ? " and much tittering.) If thi§ very rude 
coi^duct continued she would certainly sit down. She did not 
come there to be insuhed. Men were brutes, and that was the 
reason she had never married. {A Voice :■ '^ Of course I ^—loud 
UtiteriHgk) She would stand it no longer. She had come to the 
meeting to help her sisters to raise the standard of revolt, and 
they insulted her — grossly, deeply insulted her. She ought not 
to be surprised — it was what she might have expected. A 
woman who would marry would be capable of any wickedness, 
as she had proved herself capable pf the most idiotic ibUy. 



'i 



Uproar^ Sne was disgusted with the meeting — a set of silly, 
ioll-like, fiaxen-haired ninnies, who-— (a/ thi^ point 



the uproar 
became so loud that it was impossible id distinguish the words of 
the speaker, wka continued her impassioned address for some 
five minutes, and Unfinished it in these wotrds). Ai^d now you 
have had a good bit of my mind All I can say is I hope you 
like it, although talking to you is like casting^ pearls before 
swine ! 

With this the speaker swept out of the Coiincil Chamber. 
Most of the members " made faces " at her as she passed them. 

At this point of the proceedings we regret to sa^ th^ presence 
of our Reporter was detected, and he was ignomimously expelled. 

"Place pour le Lor-Maire!** — Lord-Mayor Lawrence 
actually wanted a Guard of Honour at Li^ge 1 1 ! This is such 
a very gosod joke that it requires no comment. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's last.— Why is a 
French girPs mother, when in a delicate state of health, like 
Scotch preserve ? — Because she's ma malade (marmalade). 
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Par excellence, the dullest place on the face of the earth. 
The Child of the Prairie is too sad to be funny, much less 
satirical He begs to submit a programme of thd amusements 
provided for the visitors of this dreadful place : — 

6 A.M.-^Momine tub. 

7 A.M. (Every Monday and Friday).->Grand display of ths 
sun. 

8 A.M. (Every Tuesday^ Wednesday^ Thursday, Saturday, 
and Sunday}.-^Grand display of the celestial water-wOrks. 

9 A.M.-' Exhibition kA umbrellas. 

10 A.M. — Breakfast. (Entr'acte between the tea and the filet 
de bosuf, on cold plate, three-quarters of an hour.) 

1 1 A.M. — Nothing particular. 
13 A.M. — Ditta 

I P.M. — Dinner. 
3 P.M. — Indigestion. 

3 P.M.— Ditto. 

4 P.M. (If you are wise). — Bed. 

Such is AiX'la-Chapelle ! 

Tomahawk presents the town to the British public as an 
excellent substitute for hanging for murderers. It is fortunate 
that the Emperor of Russia has never stayed here, or the poor 
exiles in Siberia would have been Sent hitner ! 

Aix should be Spelt Aches. 

It is emphatically duU, dear, and nasty ! 
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WALK UP! 



As we are promised at least three new theatres in Lmidon within 
the next six months, the question naturallv suggests itseli^*-How 
can they all pay ? No one, however, need go far for the answer. 
The fact is, that in these da^s nothing fails. Plays have merely 
to be produced, and forthwith fortunes are made^ There .is no 
truth m the occasional reports about the ruin of managers ; for 
no manager can, according to the papers, ever be ruined. Such 
a rush is made by the public at everything dramatic, that the 
privilege of writmg oneself down ^ Sole Lessee " may be re^ 
garded as a bit of luck, as good in its way as a flourishing West* 
end greengrocery business, or a West of England Bishopric. 
Let us refer to the advertisement sheet. 

Fust, of course, oa the road of fortune^ comes Mr. Bouci-* 
cault's Formosa, Seats may absolutely be secured till December 
the iSth. Nor is this alL '^ Visitors from the country may ad- 
dress to the Box Book-keepei's OfHce, enclosing post-oflice 
orders or stamps, specifying the night and the seats tney desire 
to be secured.*^ This simple arrangement must pmve a great boon 
to the thousands who, dying to see the ^eat moral effort at Drury 
Lane, fear to be crushed to powder at its doord. Undoubtedly, 
Formosa is drawing famously^-^at leasts so this advertisement 
would broadly si^^est* 

But to pass to the AdelphL Here we are spared anything 
like a mere inference. We are honestly and cheerfully in« 
form^ that the new drama is a "great success." Lost in' 
admiration at Mr. Boucicanlt's golden pen, and wondering 
why he does not write every piece for every theatre in Lon" 
don, we come to the Lyceum. As at the tune of our going to 
press this house is not yet opened^ there is not much rocmi for 
any congratulatory strain as tothe accomplished success. We 
note, however, that ^ footstools ^ are promised in " all the stalls,'' 
which* in the absence of any more ambitious announcement, 
may oe regarded as auguring at least a good understanding 
with the public 

The Olympic soars higher stilL It is to be hoped that the 
stuff supplied behind the lights will equal in splendour that 
offered to the audience in front of them. The new manage- 
ment evidently does not court failure. 

The Princess's takes much the same view of matters. If 
sensation means a full treasury, a piece that boasts the title of 
Escaped from Portland^ ought litendly to burst one I 

The St. James's fbUows, with a^ astounding future before it 
Indeed, one feels inclined to tremble at its ambition, it evidently 
means such a tremendous business. In the programme we 



are promised, among many other attractions, "Magical effects 
by Bland," one of which will no doubt turn out to be a balance 
on the right side at the treasury, for whoever is able to make 
the St James's pay will prove a conjuror indeed. 

At the Strand there is, of course, such a flourishing business, 
that such modest announcements as " glorious burlesque," " se- 
cure your seats," "crowded nightly," are only what we can 
reasonably ocpect fx^om the management 

The Globe says little of Mr. Robertson's " new " comedy of 
Les Ganaches (Progress), but falls back upon his " immensely 
successful comic drama," to witness which it is a satisfaction 
to be assured " places can be secured at all the libraries." 

At the Holbom, the new comedy of Plain English^ another 
adaptation from the French, is, we are told, "received nightly 
with genuine and hearty applause," a fact which, though satis- 
factory to Mr. Barry Sullivan, can hardly be said to be en- 
couraging to the well-wishers of the national British drama. 

At the New Royalty, Success^ like the King, never dies, and 
if anyone should doubt the happy phenomenon, he had better 
refer to the theatrical advertising column of eveiy London paper 
for the last four years. 

The Gaiety, though impressive in the number of its announce- 
ments, is quiet «iough m detaiL Beyond stating that the 
" Formosa Song, Colney Hatch, Break-down Pantomime, 
* Rally,' and Luruety of the Future ** are " great " successes, it 
has very little music to give us on its own trumpet 

The Queen's, on the contrary, is an able performer on that 
instrument In the " Turn of the Tide " it unhesitatingly claims 
the " success of the season." 

Of the receipts, past, present, and future, of the above-named 
establishments, we, of course, can venture nothing ; but we are a 
little surprised and pained to note the unobtrusive strain in 
which the Prince of Wales's recommends its own bill of fare. 
When " immense ^ hits are being made on all sides of the little 
Tottenham Theatre, School has nothing to say for itself beyond 
that it begins at a quarter to eight Does this very unexag- 
gerated tone mean that Miss Marie Wilton can afford to avoid 
puff, and rest contented on the fact that money is really being 
turned away from the doors nightly ? We strongly suspect it 
does. Taking, therefore, a rapid survey of the good things the 
theatres have to say about themselves, we should be inclined to 
trust rather to few words than to many. The worst entertain- 
ment we ever sat out in our lives was announced as a " gigantic 
panorama of the far West," embracing a tract of country " four 
thousand English miles from North to South." Two clowns, a 
fat woman, and a brass band, ushered us in ; but the " four 
thousand English miles " were got into eleven yards of canvas, 
and, though we protested urgently, we never got our money 
back ! 
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A LESSON FROM THE GRAVE! 



Wfi doubt whether the right moral of the Lord Justice Clerk's 
melancholy death has been perceived by many people. It is 
easy to make sardonic jests, and to calculate how thin the benches 
of the present House of Commons would be if the fact of having 
been indirectly concerned in bribery or some other form of cor- 
ruption were sufficient to drive every man to suicide. But it seems 
to us that this tragic event should teach us to reflect how few men 
ever seriously weigh the consequence of their actions, or look at 
questions right and wrong by the pure light of simple morality, 
and not by the false li^ht of the world's judgment, or the de- 
ceitful flicker of expediency. Lord Justice Patton's mind might 
have been undisturbed by any self-reproach, had not the search- 
ing investigations and the severe censures of the Bribery Com- 
missions now sitting placed corruption before the searching rays 
of truth and honesty. A conscientious nature such as his 
could not bear the idea of being suspected of any connection 
with what now was shown to be so dishonest and mean ; a soul 
which abhorred wrong-doing shrunk in horror from the possible 
disgrace of being proved guuty of political immorality. We may 
be quite wrong in our conjecture, and we would not wish to in- 
trude upon the sanctity ot the grave in this case ; but if from 
this saa catastrophe we learn the importance of setting before 
the world the real nature and consequences of those actions, in 
which it refuses to see any harm,.we shall have learnt a lesson 
that may spare us much future misery. 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 16, 1869. 



THE WEEK. 

The Rev. — Mackarness of — , the new Bishop of Oxford, 
should have been bom a sailor, for he will be all at See in his new 
position. Does any one know who he is ? 

The American crew complain that the Oxford four gave them 
" the wash " in the late race. In spite of this, they don't seem 
to have come out of the affair with clean hands. 



A REPORT is gaining currency that Lieut-Colonel Thompson, 
who was supposed to be in command of the Volunteers in Bel- 
gium, was mistaken by more than one of the Belgians for a 
soldier. We fear this pleasing and harmless on dU will prove 
to be a canard. 



This is an age of progress and of wonderful inventions. In 
a paper published on Saturday morning appeared an announce- 
ment of the great success of the new drama at the Adelphi, 
which was not produced till that night. This beats the tele- 
graph. Mr. Webster has been till lately rather behind the age. 
He now se ems determined to get the start of time. 



We understand that Doctor Cunmiing is about to receive a 
Cardinal's hat for his services rendered to the Roman Catholic 
Church by his work entitled the '' Hammersmith Discussion," 
which, from recent statistics, it appears has ^1 1 verted thou- 
sands of Protestants to Romanism. The learned Presbyter (who 
is still taking in his coals by the scuttle), has fixed the end'of the 
world for November the 5th, having refused, finally, to make 
any arrangements for the holding of the Pope's Council. 



A REPORT is current, although we do not wish to assert that 
there is the least truth in it, to the effect that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in strict adherence to those principles of eco- 
nomy which so characterize his administration, proposes, in the 
interest of the public service, to relinquish his official residence 
at Whitehall, in order to afford greater room for the Admiralty 
clerical staff. If this magnanimous move on the part of Mr. 
Childers is agreed to by the powers that be, it will probably be 
accompanied by a snug douceur in the shape of compensation. 
This, again, might be economically applied in keeping up the 
First Lord's state and dignity at South Kensington. How 
pleasant it is to be able to fed that there is at least one con- 
scientious member of the present Cabinet ! 



Mr. Westropp has a very delicate conscience, which does 
not admit of his telling anything but the exact truth. He ad- 
mitted before the Bridgewater Election Commission, having 
provided £,loo for the purposes of bribery, and when accused 
by the Commissioners of having sworn before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, on his oath, and on his honour as a 
gentleman, that he had not expended a single penny in bribing, 
or beyond the legal expenses, he naively replied, '^ I did not 
expend it — other persons expended it" We are afraid the 
Commissioners hardly appreciated Mr. Westropp's simplicity. 



It is good that men should be brought face to face with the fact 
that perjury and fjalsehood are perjury and falsehood, even when 
only uttered in defence of such a respectable institution as 
Electoral Corruption. 



PATRONAGE AT A PREMIUM. 



In consequence of the great success which has attended the 
appointment cf Uie Rector of Honiton to the Bishopric of Oxford 
(the sole grounds for his selection having been that he had mar- 
ried somebody's sister and was a personal friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone's), we understand that the Premier contemplates making 
the following appointments as vacancies occur m the offices 
below mentioned : — 

Archbishop of CANTERBURV.—The Rev. Mr. Smith, second 
cousin of Mr. Gladstone's footman's mother-in-law. 

Commander-in-Chief of the Army.— Private Jones of the 
199th Regiment, eldest son of Mr. Gladstone's greengrocer. 

Master of the Horse. — Master Brown, crossing-sweeper 
and contractor for odd jobs in ordinary at Cariton terrace. 

Admiral of the Fleet.— Captain Robinson of ''Citizen," 
A I X X, the steamer which was to have conveyed Mr. Glad- 
stone and his party to Greenwich this year — but did not 
As a slight compensation for the disappointment 

If the present Cabinet is not proving itself truly liberal in the 
widest sense of the term, we should uke to know how much 
further liberalism can ga Perhaps we shall yet see. 



MEMS. OF THE MINISTRY. 



Mr. Bright has just discovered that the Board of Trade, 
over which he presides so ably, unlikfe the heads of some of his 
subordinates, is not made of wood. By next session he hopes 
to know as much about his duties as his junior clerk. Here is 
progress with a vengeance ! 

It will surprise our readers to learn that Mr» Childers, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, was none the worse for his stormy 
passage. Some of his colleagues were not quite so fortunate. 
In derision of their misfortunes, he has adopted for his motto, 
^ Sic vos non nobis," which he elegantly translates, '' You were 
ill, but I was not" This pleasing anecdote shows how a resi- 
dence at the Antipodes improves our Latin and our manners, 

Mr. Cardwell is about to give pemuscion to our soldiers to 
wear their beards. After thi& we may exatcX to see him some 
day plucking up courage to beard H.R.H. the Field-Marshal 
Commanding in ChieC 



AN ERIN FOR BRITAIN} 



Everybody knows that in Ireland the law is the most op- 
pressive engine of t>Tanny and injustice that was ever devisM. 
There are no blemishes to speak of in the laws of England. It 
is only in Ireland that the poor tenant spends his money on im- 

?rovements of which the wicked landlord gets all the profit 
[ere is a dreadful case : A. B. takes a house on a lease for two 
and a half years. On the implied assurance of a renewal for 
fifteen years, he expends two hundred pounds in necessary re- 
pairs. He plants Uie garden with sixtyjpounds' worth of rare 
shrubs. The extension of the lease, however, is not completed 
in A. B.'s lifetime. The landlord claims possession at the end 
of the two and a half years, and A. B.'s heirs and executors 
have to give up all the two hundred pounds' worth of improve- 
ments, and as for the sixty pounds' worth of shrubs, they cannot 
move one at their peril Of course, this happened in Ireland ? 
No, strange to say, it is what may happen any day, and does 
very often, in England — ^that brutal country which gives poor 
oppressed Ireland laws so different from its own. There 
are writers and statesmen, as they call themselves, eager 
to give tenant farmers of Ireland practical possession of the 
landlords' property, while they will not hear of such a measure 
as a uniform poor-rate in England, or a tax for education. Oh 
no I these measures would be an unwarrantable interference, 
with private right ! 
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^O. SIL— JWt. Iliilp, t|e JBottot. 

V. 

It may be readily conceived what a sensation wascaused by 
the magistrate's sentence upon the notorious, the popular, the 
daring, the terrific Tack Pulp. The most celebrated practitioner 
in the Borough Police Court was immediately instructed to 
make an appeal to the iron-hearted magistrate to remit his sen- 
tence, and impose a fine instead. The celebrated practitioner 
in question dia make an appeaL The four walls of the court 
had never heard such an eloquent speech as he had then de- 
claimed. He had pointed out to the magistrate the position of 
the defendant^ a young and rising man, the hope of his aged 
parents, aspinng to taJce a position in the ranks of an honour- 
able profession ! Preparing himself, by diligent study and earnest 
application, to become a distinguished member of that pro- 
fession ! Winning the esteem of his tutors, the gratitude of the 
patients, and the admiration and friendship of his fellow-students ! 
" Look at him at the lectures! " cried the orator. " There he is 
always at his post, sedulously taking notes, and mentally drinking 
in every word uttered by the distinguished lecturer, whether he 
is lecturing upon Anatomy or Physiology^ or Botany or 
Materia Medka / Look at him a|^ain in the hospital wards, 
listening with deep attention to the clmical lectures, and watching 
with intense but tender interest the practical explanations of the 
peculiarities of the ' cases ' brought under his notice ! Or see 
him in the dissecting-room, with anxious care written on his 
countenance, 'cutting for nerves!' And then, in the quiet 
evenings, to contemplate him in the solitude of his rooms, deep 
in the study of his Cooper, or thirsting to acquire the con- 
tents of his Wood ! Is this a man," continued the celebrated 
practitioner, "to be condemned to associate with the most 
degraded of malefactors for a comparatively paltry offence, com- 
mitted without premeditation, but in the spontaneous outburst 
of a joyous spint inherent to youth ? Is such a man's future to 
be destroyed ? Are his abilities to be lost to the country ? For 
can it be doubted but that this sti^a upon his hitherto un- 
blemished character will cling to him to the latest day of his 
life ? He goes into prison a happy, thoughtless youth, possessed 
of all the generous instincts peculiar to his age — ^proud and 
independent Will he not return from his punishment a broken- 
hearted man, callous and indifferent, soured in his nature, and 
his fresh young blood transformed to bitter gall ! " 

. What applause had followed the conclusion of the lawyer's 
speech ! The students present were overcome to a man. Trcxids. 
a young gentleman possessed of two black eyes, was observea 
to burst into tears upon the spot ; and Sloper, another young 
gentleman, of a sympathetic nature, was compelled instantly to 
leave the court to renresh himself with what he called " a couple 
of drains," to save himself from fainting straight off. 

The magistrates reply was short and sharp. He congratulated 
the celebrated practitioner upon his eloquent address. Unfor- 
tunately, the evidence was strongly su^ainst the prisoner. It 
was also shown that the career of Mr., Pulp had been, 
during nearly the whole of the time he had been at the hospital, 
one of violence and dissipation. However much he might nave 
proved himself to be a respectable student when engaged in his 
studies, his proceedings from a public point of view, and when 
out of doors, had been a disgrace to the district From the 
evidence of the police it had been proved conclusively to him — 
the worthy magistrate — that it was owing to Mr. Pulp's inven- 
tion and exertions that the whole of the door-knockers had 
disappeared in one night from the doors of an adjoining sc^uare. 
It was also due to Mr. Pulp that the false alarm of " Fire !" 
was so continuously being spread in the streets of the neigh- 
bourhood, and that acting upon the alarm so created, he and 
his associates had three times broken open the shed wnere the 
parish en^e was ususdly kept, and had carried that useful pro- 
perty bodily away to the places wher^ the fire was supposed to 
be taking place, and having by false representations induced 
the turncock to turn the water on, had pumped cataracts of 
water into the unharmed houses, upon the unconscious sleepers. 
These circumstances alone would justify him in the course he 
intended to pursue, to say nothing of the robberies which were 
perpetually taking place in- the Causeway and the Borough, of 
the great tea-pots by which the tea-grocers were accustomed to 
advertise their business. It was not decent that such articles 
should invariably be removed in the night, and that their worthy 



owners should find their property in the morning being dragged 
about the Borough by troops of disorderly youths. Then the 
charges as to cock-crowing, fighting, and general disso- 
lute conduct were innumerable. He had heard often of Mr. 
Pulp. He was now before him for the first time, and he was 
determined he would not let him go. The sentence would not in 
any way be remitted. Mr. Pulp would have to undergo the in- 
carceration ; and he trusted that it would be a caution to his 
companions that it was not consistent with the proper discharge 
of their duties as candidates for admission to the most honour- 
able of professions, that they should render themselves^ by their 
conduct socially, a curse and a terror to their fellow citizens. 

VI. 

The only man who was totally unaffected by the decision was 
Mr. John Pulp himself. He descended from the dock with a 
light and cheerful step, as if he had been a hardened criminal, 
and was prepared to do any number of sentences " upon his 
head." He spoke to the officers who had him in custody in a 
light and easy style. He rubbed his hands through his hair, and 
congratulated himself that he nad recently had it cut He told 
his gaoler that he was not looking well, diagnosed him in a 
second as being upon the brink of a severe jaundice, and pre- 
scribed for him there and then, to that gentleman's extreme 
wonderment and gratitude. He was allowed to shake hands 
with a few of his friends before entering Her Majesty's speciad 
omnibus. 

" Don't be cast down, Sloper," he said to his friend, '' I shall 
have an opportunity of studying the influences of prison .diet 
upon the system. That's something to know, old boy. Besides, 
there's the hard labour. I shall find out what the human frame 
is capable of enduring. It will be an interesting experience, and, 
as our lecturers tell us, there is nothing like personally experi- 
encing what you may nave afterwards to treat A doctor, you re- 
collect, is a cosmopolitan, and it will be hard if I do not acquire 
something worth knowing. Walking the prisons for a month, 
my dear Sloper, would anbrd us all important information, and 
do us all no end of good." 

VII. 

He was a choleric and sentimental old gentleman was Mr. 
Jabez Pulp, the father of Jack, and when he discovered that 
his son was incarcerated, he was both furious and lachrymose. 
He ascertained where his boy was located some fortnight after 
the event had taken place. He raved and stormed one minute 
and he cried like a cnild the next. He cursed the hour Jack 
had been bom with one breath, and he lamented in agonizing 
tones the pain and degradation his poor noble boy was suffering 
with the next He rushed off to the prison. In due course 
Jack was presented to him, standing behind the iron bars, 
which separated them from all immediate contact, and certainly 
looking for a prisoner a very favourable picture of contentment 
and satisfaction. The old gentleman was loud in his reproaches. 
It would be his death. All his hopes were destroyed. All his 
schemes for his son's progress in the world were blown to 
the winds. What was the use of the education he had given 
him ? Ail his solicitude was rewarded by seeing him there in 
a criminal prison. No other fate was in store for his unfor- 
tunate son but the gallows ! 

Jack Pulp listened very quietly to his father, and then said : 
" Don't be out of spirits, father. There is a splendid case in 
the infirmary I'm attending to. They've put me on to assist the 
doctor here. It's a dying prisoner. I'm looking after him, and 
I think I may bring him round. By George, I'm not losing my 
time here ! " 

At this old Jabez cried bitterly, and tried, by thrusting his arm 
through the bars, to grasp his son's hand ; but this, in conse- 
quence of the intervening space, was impossible ; and then, 
after much more conversation of a varied character, the turn- 
key suAounced '^ Time's up," and Jack was removed, and old 
Jaoez went away sobbing and groaning. 

'' He's a reckless fellow," murmured old Jabez ; '^ but he's a 
good fellow for all that, he is devoted to his profession, and I'll 
stick to him to the last 

VIII. 

The month was up and Jack Pulp came out ! He semed sorry 
to do so. The students met him at the gate. They put him in a 
cab. It was one of a procession of cabs. Half"^ the students 
of his hospital appeared to have come to witness his release. 
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They conducted liim in triumph to the Borough. Sloper played 
the comet aU the way. They toasted him. They feasted mm. 
lliey wanted to fatten him to his original weight there and then. 
They examined him closely as to what he had been made to do, 
and how they had treated him. They gave three cheers for the 
governor who had been kind to him, and three cheers for the 
doctor who had put him in the infirmary. There never was 
such a night ; but during all of it Jack was very quiet, and when 
the party broke up, he was heard to mutter, ^ I should have 
liked to nave stopped another week to wsUch that prisoner and 
find him thoroughly recovered I ^ 

{To be continued, Commenced in No, 127.) 



SHAKESPEARE A LA FRANCAIS, 



The literary world of England and France has been re- 
cently excited by the publication of some letters said to have 
been written by the Bard of Avon to a friend in France. M. 
ChasleS) who has had the pleasure of introducing these valuable 
epistles to Uie learned of both countries^ is not the only man 
who has in his possession letters written m the French tongue 
by the great English dramatist. In point of fact, Tomahawk 
himself possesses a document which is certainly as much the 
production of Shakespeare as those exhibited by M. Chasles — 
perhaps " more sa** It is written on foolscap paper, and is ad- 
dressed to the great Voltaire, who was scarcely more than a 
young man (if, some say, so much) when Shakespeare died. 
Without further preface, Tomahawk ^ves the letter, which evi- 
dently was written on a matter of busmess. 

TUdire du Globe, prh le Strand^ Londres^ 

Dimanche, 

MON CHER MONSOO, 

Je suis enchant^ d'entendre que vous 6tes bien, comme 
celui-ci me partera k present Vous me dire que vous d^sirez 
beaucoup de traduire mon drdme en sept actes et quatorze 
tableaux, Hamlet, en FrauQais ? Eh bien, vous pouvez, mais, 
s'il vous plait, fait la chose un affaire du '^ business." C'dtait 
un grand succ^s en Londres, et c*est bien possible qu'il sera un 
grand succ^s en Paris. 

De vous voir que c*est joli je traduis pour vous un de prin- 
cipals tableaux, de vous expliqu^ que le dr&me est tr^s bon. Je 
mettre au cot^ de mon Fran^ais Poriginal en Anglais. Vous 
comprenez. Le voici : — 



Ek Francais. 

Tableau V,— Encore un pars 
du platform, unpeuplus remote, 

Entrent Hamlet et M. Le 
Spectre. ' 

Ham, Eh bien, ou voulez vous 
m'envoyer ? Parlez I Je re- 
sterai ici. 
M, Le Spectre, Fftites un mar- 
que sur moi. 
Ham. Eh bien. Je serai I 
M, Le Spectre. Mon heure est 
veni mais un pea 
Quand moi attx fieux de sulphur 
et des feux bien desagnSable 
Me rendie moi meme I 
Ham, Ala I Paavre M. le 
Spectre 1 
. AT. Li Spectre. Ne me pitierez 

pas I Mais donnez moi 
Votre entendeaat serieux 
A quel je enfolderai. 
Ham, Parlez I C'est necessaire 

pour moi d'attendre. 
M, Le Spectre, Et aussi de re« 
Teng6 quand vous avez en- 
tendezf 
Ham, Quoi? 

M, Le Spectre, Monsoo, je suis 
le spectre de M. votre pere I 
C'est necessaire poor moi de 
marche sor la nnit pour un 
temps certain. 
Et pour le jour de monge rien 
dans les feux 



Bn Anglais. 

SCENE v.— ^ moreremate Pari 
of the Platform. 

Enter Ghost and Hamlet 

Ham, Whither wilt thou lead 
me ? speak ; I'll go no further. 

Ghost, Mark me. 

Ham, I will. 

Ghost, My hour is almost come 
When I to sulphurous and tor- 
menting flames 
Must render up myseli. 

Ham. AIas» poor ghost ! 

Ghost, Pity me not ; but lend 
thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

Ham, Speak ; I am bound to 
hear. • 

Ghost, So art thou to revenge, 
when thou shalt hear. 

Ham. What? 

Ghost, I am thy father's spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to wdk 

the night. 
And, for the day, conflnM to fi&st 

in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my 
days of nature^ 



But 



En Francais. 

Pour les crimes tres desagr&ibles 

fait dans mes jours du nature 
Sont brouillent par tous 1 Mais 

que c*est defendu 
De parler des secrets de la maison 

du mon prison 
C'est possible dire un narrative — 

la mot de qui plus illuming 
Faites votre sole — au gratin I 

'^fflaze votre jeune sange ; 
Faites vos deux eux, commes les 

etoilles -^ startent de ces 

spheres. 
Votre cfaeveax qui no sont pas 

brush^ partir au centre« 
£t chaque montez en perpendicu- 
lar oomme — 
Mon Dieu, comme les plumes du 

porcupine malade. 
Mais ce blazon etemel ne sera 

pas 
Aux hommes de flesh et sang. 

Enbataille! Enbataillel 
Si vous aimez votre pire comme 

ce — ^votts comprennez. 
Ham, Mon Dieu, Monsoo I 
M. Le Spectre, Revengez, s'il 

vous puis, son assassination 

bien dcsagreable. 
Ham, Assassination ! Monsoo ! 
M, Le Spectre, Oui, Monsoo — 

Assassination — comme un 

poulet — ^votis comprennery. 
Mais celui est bien comme un 

poulet, etiange et pas natu- 
ral I 
Ham. Eh bien, continuez Mon- 
soo^ que moi avec des wings 

bien vite 
Comme meditation on les penato 

de I'amour 
Sweepery au mon vengeance. 
M.Le Spectre, C'est bon, Mon- 
soo. f e tro'ive que vous eles 

ffentil 
Et plus triste c'est bonne pour 

vous etes comme le weed 

bien gross 
Qui rott($ Tui meme avec du com- 
fort sur " Lethe wwf 
Ne voulez vous stirrez dans cela 

—eh bien— Monsoo Hamlet, 

entendes ; 
Us dirent quand je dorme dans 

mon orchard 
Un serpent me stingez — Vous 

vo3rez ik dirent en Danemark 
Mais ce n'est pas vrais^c'est un 

proces foi^. 
Ah, Mon Dieu 1 Mais connez 

vous, brave garcon, 
Le serpent qui stingez le vie de 

M. votre p^re 
A Dresent a son couronne. 
liam. Oh mon sole au gratin 

prophetique ^- c'est Monsoo 

mon oncfe I 

Que pensez-vous de c*la, Monsoo Voltaire ? Cest joli, n'est 
pas? Mais il /a beaucoup de chose comme cla dans mon 
piece qui est aussi bon. Aussi j'ai encore un piece j'aime comme 
''Hamlet," c'est nomm4 "Othello.'* Si ^* Hamlet" est un 
succes en Paris nous jouerons " Othello " aussi — n'est pas, 
Monsoo Voltaire ? 

Credez vous, 

Tres veritablement votres, 

" L'Immortal Villiam," 

alias 

Billy Sharespearb, 

P.S.^'espere que vous aimez mon Francais — c'est tres bon 
-^n'est pas ? 11 me coute deux shillings par ie^on. J'ai eu six 
lemons ! 



En Anglais. 

Are burnt and purgj^d away, 
that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison- 
house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest 
word 

Would harrow up thy soul; freeze 
thv young blood; 

Make my two eyes, like stars, start 
from their spheres ; 

Thy knotted and oombinM kicks 
to part, 

And each particular hair to stand 
on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful por- 
cupine : 

But this eternal blazon must not 
be 

To ears of flesh and blood.— List, 
list, O list ! 

If thou didst ever thy dear father 
love, — 



Ham. O God 1 

Ghost, Revenge his foul and 
most unnatural murder. 

Hatn. Murder? 
Ghost, Murder most foul, as in 
the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange, and 
unnatural 



Ham. Haste me to know it, 
that I, with wings as swift 

As meditation, or the thoughts of 
love, 

May sweep to my revenge. 

Ghost, I find thee apt ; 
And duller shouldst thou be than 

the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe 

wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. 

Now, Hamlet, hear ; 
'Tis given out, that, sleeping in 

mine orchard, 
A serpent stung me ; so the whole 

car of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abus*d i but know, thou 

noble youth. 
The serpent that did sting thy 

father's life 
Now wears his crown. 



Ham, O my prophetic soul t 
my uncle 1 
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OUH BOOKMARKER. 

WaHer Savage Landor: a Biography. By John Porstei* 
London : Chapman ana Hall, 1869. 

Mr. Forster has added to the heavy obligations under 
which he has placed mankind by this, another of his deligl^^ful 
biographies. The same affection that we feel for the painter or 
sculptor who preserves for us the features of some dead hero 
whom we honoured and revered, do we feel for the biographer 
who gives to those who could otherwise only know the writer 
through his works, the privileges and joy of a personal friend- 
ship with the man himself. Mr. Forste? has indeed been for- 
tunate in having indissolubly connected with his own the names 
of two such very- different writers and men as Oliver Goldsmith 
and Walter Savage Landor. For he thus obtains a fixed seat 
in the hearts of nearly all who read at alL Landor may be known 
to but a few in the reading world ; but by those few he is ad- 
mired passionatdy ; while it would be difficult to name a book 
more universally popular in the widest sense of the term, than 
Oliver Goldsmith. We cannot help believing that Mr. Forster^ 
noble and honourable biography of his friend will do something 
towards making Landor's works more widely known, at least, in 
his native country. ' If there are any cultivated intellects left 
among the young men of the day, they can hardly find a richer 
or grander treasure-house of int^ectual gems than in the ^* Ima- 
ginary Conversations ; ^ and we may add in the Tragedies of 
Landor, of both of which Mr. Forster gives as many such speci- 
mens as make us long to hunt for more ourselves. 

Recent circumstances have given to us a more hearty appre- 
ciation of Mr. Forster's biography than its inherent merits 
would, at any time, secure for it. No greater contrast can be 
found to the filthy garbage which has been shamelessly dug 
out of the grave and flung in our faces in the name of friendship 
than this temperate, dignified, and delicate biography of a man 
whose life and character perhaps more than any other great 
man that ever lived, offered strong temptation to the lover of 
scandal. We should not like to read Landor's biography 
written with all the pains and moral reflections, and sensational 
gasps and uptumings of yellow eyes to Heaven which a female 
friend might have found leisure or taste to bestowe on it. Happy 
indeed is the man who has such a friend as Mr. Forster 
to write his life! While admitting Landor's faults, he never 
swerves from the noble fidelity of a true friend. To a lov- 
ing warm heart he joins that perfect discrimination and 
delicate taste which keep him alike from the fault of over-ex- 
tolling his friend's good points or from ignoring altogether his 
weak points. We can imagine Landor reading his own bio- 
graphy, as written by Mr. Forster without finding any fault with 
the writer of it With the subject of it we hope his noble spirit 
softened by reflection would find much fault. 

We had better get over the unpleasant part of our task at 
once. The strong love and admiration which we feel for the 
character of Walter Savage Landor, makes it more incumbent 
on us not to gloss over its defects. It was no duty of Mr. 
Forster's to speak too harshly of his friend's private life. But 
we may be less merciful, and, as a warning to others of like 
temperament, point out into what cruel and ungenerous, we had 
almost said mean acts, Landor's exaggerated sense of self-im- 
portance led him. Generous, warm-hearted, he was if ever man 
was, yet for what paltry reasons did he quarrel with friends, in 
many cases without ever being reconciled to them, and inflict 
on others most foul wrong I If he was sensitive himself, he 
should have been less prone to pain the feelings of others. But 
the worst blemish in Landor's character, to which Mr. Forster 
seems blind, is, his utter lack of that essential of a true gentle^ 
man — the eagerness to make every reparation in his power 
when he has, under a misapprehension, obne any one an injus- 
tice, Landor lived to retract his paltry depreciation of Byron, 
which he caught, let us charitably suppose, from that bland 
egotist Wordsworth, and from Southey, who certainly had good 
cause to hate ByroiL But if we consider the account of his 
quarrel with Stuart, the British Envoy of Corunna, what bitter 
shame we feel, that having assailed him on such ridiculously in- 
adequate grounds, Landor lacked the true courage to express in 
generous terms his deep regret I But the idea never seems to 
nave entered his head, that he himself had, by his culpable im- 
patience and unfounded abuse of Stuart^ done his own character 
most grievous wrong^ for which nothing but self-humiliation 
could atone. A passionate hasty temper is a grievous curse to 



a man of generous nature and tender feelines ; to such an one 
the very idea of having unjustifiably inflictea pain on another's 
feelings is an intolerable anguish ; and^ however great the pang 
may be to his pride, his mind can know no true ease till he has 
freely and bolalv apologised for hiis error. But we look in vain 
for any sign of this redeeming feature in the irritable self-con- 
sciousnesQ of Landor ; an offence ever so small against his own 
mighty self wa$ >vhat he found it imperative to resent but never 
to forgive^ 

Mr. Forster ha^ written the history of Landor's unhappy 
married life with great delicacy anq wise reticence. But 
here we see the same fault, here it almost amounts to a crime. 
We may be wrong, but we hold that nothing, except utter in- 
fidelity of heart and body, justifies a man in aeserting his wife 
and children ; we do not use the word "desert" in its legal sense. 
It is a father's duty to watch over his children, the more so if 
there are faults of temper in the mother which he finds it hard 
to bear. If ever there was a man whose lon^sufTering towards 
a wife should have known no bounds in this life, it was Landor. 
We read with pain and indignation, nay, with bitter humiliation 
to see a noble nature so degraded, the account of hi^ separation 
from his wife and children. However gross the provocation, no 
mere words could have justified $uch a step, ^specially in one so 
prone to err with his tongue, as Landor. But no: his god, his self, 
was treated with disrespect, and he wilfully abandoned all the 
duties and responsibilities of a father, and retained but the 
barren love. Of what use was that ? Forbearance is the great 
lesson that such a life teaches us ; we can none of us, however 
good we be, have too much of it. We cannot be omnipotent or 
omniscient, but we can all of us be demigods, at least, in mercy. 

But others, besides Landor's ownself, were to blame for this 
inordinate self-esteem. It was the natural result of the neglect 
and contempt with which his great intellectual powers were 
treated by those about him. It is a received maxim with 
many fanulies to snub any member who may give proofs of 
genius. This is a very shortsighted policy. You cannot destroy the 
conscious sense of power that genius gives. Far wiser is it for all 
parents, brothers, sisters, frien(&,and schoolmasters, to encourage 
genius in self-cidtivation by every means in their power, and to 
treat it with judicious appreciation and delicacy, not with extra- 
vagant adulation or narrow-minded disdain. No course of con- 
duct is so likely to encourage inordinate self-esteem as the con- 
stant infliction of petty humiliations on those whose mental 
powers we feel to be above ours, but whose habits or manner- 
isms may make them an easy prey to ridicule and censoriousness. 

We now come to the most grateful part of our work^ the 
hearty expression of that admiration and love which we feel for 
Landor both as a writer and as a man. It may be allowed to 
us, wha never had the privilege of knowing him in the delightful 
intercourse of private lue, now that we have been brought face 
to fiace with him in Mr. Forster's book, to express in somewhat 
warm terms, our thorough sympathy with his noble hatred of 
injustice, and his nobler scorn of the pitiful pretences which 
pass current In the world for real virtues. It is impossible to 
read his gloriously fearless denunciations of the meannesses and 

Ehaiisaisms of English society without wishing that it could 
ave been our fortune and our pride to have had him for a fellow- 
workman in the cause which we have ever advocated. Alas ! 
there are but very few men of Landor's honest vehemence now- 
a^days. It is well for him that he has passed away. He lived 
too long perhaps for his own happiness ; but his frank and brave 
spirit would have chafed itself to death had he been doomed to 
hve his youth . over again in this age of flabby apathy and 
snesddng hypocrisy. It was something to have lived as he did 
in the noblest intdlectual society that there has ever been in 
this world since the Elizabethan era. It was something to have 
had the genial unswerving friendship of such men as Southey, 
Hare, Lamb, Napier, Crabb Robinson, and Mce may add, last, 
not least, Charles Dickens and John Forster. He might well 
despise popularity when such men praised him from their minds, 
and hearts, and souls. Coleridge^ Wordsworth, Carlyle, Leigh 
Hunt, Hazlitt^ Shelley, and even Byron were anoong his wor- 
shippers. We have no names to fill the blanks now. We have 
poets — two of the finest. Browning and Swinburne^ both knew 
and loved Landor. Browning^ indeed, was one 01 the dearest 
friends of his later days. But the time for real literarv friend* 
ship has, we fear, gone by^ The canker of ennui and apathy 
begins to corrode the finest natures. They lack the energv 
to be really friends, in the noble sense of the wprd. Such 
society as met round Rogers's or Lady Blessinglon's. table 
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is now impossible. Railway travelling, or something else, 
has done away with the genial mellow richness which 
characterized the intellectual intercourse of those da^s. One 
meets men to whose conversation it is delightful to hsten, but 
you are never allowed to listen. There are too many Xanthias 
always present, who, getting uneasv as they see the speaker 
beginning to soar above their heads, and struck with a horrid 
ahum that their respectability and wealth, &c., &c.. are not 
being duly worshipped, cry out — " This is all very well, but you 
are saying nothing about me." There is little generous admi- 
ration of one another now-a-days amone authors. There are 
cliques, but there are not friendships. Were Viigil and Horace 
to come to life again now-a-days they would be thinking of 
nothing else but of how many editions die other had gone 
through, and whether Messrs. Longman or Chapman and Hall 
gave Horace more for an ode tlum Virgil got Tor an eclogue. 
Fame is turned banker now-a-days, and authors are judged not 
in Aristophanes' scales, but by their balance in the bank. 
Nobody would ss^ thank you for a laurel crown now-a-days, unless 
it was capable of being converted into five shillings. We have 
hit on a melancholy subject, so we will leave it. 

Of the exquisite grace of Landor's small poems, of the vivid 
power of his ^preater ones, of the grand rhythm, the rich con- 
ciseness, the mtellectual imagery, and the thoughtful unwordy 
eloquence of his prose writings, we can only speak here — ^we 
will not attempt to illustrate them. No man ever combined so 
much acquired knowledge with so much originality, unless it be 
Bacon or Shakespeare. He has all the pregnancy of that dwine 
Fuller without his affectation. Landor's works are full of the 
most exquisite odours of the past He was a scholar, but never 
a pedant His work had all the grandeur, all the supple gprace, 
all the mellow roundness of a beautiful antique statue, but it was 
wrought in dazzling marble brought from his own quarries, 
whicn no other mam could enter. It seemed as if he was a 
curious and novel instance of the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
His intellect would seem to have lived from tiie age of Homer 
to his own time without any interruption from death. Never 
again can we hope to see a mind so boundless united to an 
enthusiasm which never faded, to an energy which never tired. 



EMPTY COMPLIMENTS. 



On the occasion of the visit of the Crown Prince of Prussia 
to Vienna, on his way to the East, which took place last week, 
one of the principal features in the festivities was a grand 
review of the Austrian army in the presence of the Emperor 
and his royal guest Hie Emperor, the report goes on to in- 
form us, wore the uniform of the colonel of a Prussian regiment, 
while the Crown Prince was dressed as an officer holding a 
similar rank in the Austrian service. Now, we are only too 
glad to observe any signs of the restoration of a good under- 
standing between North and South Germany ; but this mas- 
querading in each other's clothes on the part of the Austrian 
Emperor and the Prussian Prince is surely carrying protestation 
to an absurdity. When the Prince of Wales goes to Paris he 
does not thrust himself into the uniform of die National Guard, 
nor does the Emperor of the French welcome him attired in 
the uniform of tne Honourable Artillery Company ; yet the 
entente cordiale between ourselves and our neighbours is none 
the less sincere on this account We fear the Austrian monarch 
is something like his prototype in Hamlet— \it protests too 
much. 



IN THE NAME OF JUSTICE! 

Whether the unhappy man who met his death last week by 
the overturning of a cab was really " Colonel Kelly," or simply 
one Edward Martin, a hardworldng and honest compositor, will 
probably be never clearly ascertained ; but, under any circum- 
stances, let us protest in the strongest terms against the gross 
and brutal cowardice on the part of the police in havin;^ stripped 
the deceased and examined his body for purposes of identifica- 
tion while he lay helpless with a protruding brain on a bed in 
King's College Hospital. Nothing can justify the step. If the 
man was really the renowned Fenian, who, in his time, had 
given so much trouble to our intelligent detectives, such un- 
seemly haste in making sure of their catch was quite unneces- 



sary. From the first there was little chance of the accident 
having any but a fatal termination, and however guilty the 
supposed Fenian might have been proved to be, it was evidently 
not the prison van that was destined to carry him from where 
he lay. 

Surely the police are getting worse and worse. While they 
were simply bullies we could only sympathize with their victims, 
and express our impatience that such things should be ; but now 
that they are proving themselves coarse and cowardly man- 
butchers, we lose our temper, and call, not on Colonel Henderson, 
but on the nation itsdf to interfere, and prevent the recurrence 
of revolting deeds such as that which polluted the ward of 
King's CoUege Hospital a few days ago. 



CHEATING THE GALLOWS. 



The popular objection to capital punishment is gaining 
ground in America. A black woman was a short time ago sen- 
tenced to death in Georgia for murdering children at twelve and 
sixpence a head ; but as, during her incarceration prior to her 
trial, she learnt to repeat the Church Catechism by heart, she 
has had her sentence commuted to penal servitude for life. The 
American newspaper^, to do them justice, are clamorous for her 
immediate execution, and declare that she has only agmvated 
her crime ; but their voices have not prevailed, and the mur- 
deress has been put back to complete ner religious education. 
We have heard a good deal of '' extenuating circumstances " 
lately, and it would be a good thing if somebody would define 
them. Surely, cant and humbug snould not be mcluded in the 
list 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 



There dwells a race of men beyond the seas. 
Mighty in peace and war, well known to fame, 

Whose worst defect, which mars their power to please. 
Is writ here, interwoven with their name. 



I. 



Hail ! Nature's noblest gift, 
When joined with ruddy health. 

More precious far than power, 
Than glory, or than wealth. 



2. 



Hail ! Queen of purity, 
Like gold without alloy ; 

Taming the lion's rage, 
Ride on in peace and joy. 



A leper of the East 

Appears upon the scene ; 
Lo ! in the healing wave 

He washes, and is clean. 



Next from the dreary Steppes, 

Pours down a Tartar horde. 
Mounted on swiftest steeds, 

And armed with lance and sword. 

But next o'er peaceful strife 

Is he who calm presides, 
Weighs each conflicting claim. 

And firm, but just, decides. 

6. 
Last, but of all most dear 

Whom poets celebrate. 
See one arise, and smile. 

And all my song dictate. 

Answer to Double Enigma in our last.— Byron— Stowe. 

Answers have been received from A Harmless Idiot, Bertha 
Samuel E. Thomas, Corbleu, and Tot, and three hundred and 
twenty-seven incorrect 
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LA W FOR IRELAND I 



Last week we showed the danger of exaction and harshness 
This week we would show the danger of indolence and leniency 
as regards the Irish Land question. To insist upon one's bare 
legal rights without any regard to the moral claims of the tenant 
is foolish and wicked, for it makes the devil's work easy where 
otherwise it wotfld have been impossible. But how much more 
foolish, how much more wicked, it is to call anything but a cow- 
ardly crime that arrogant and cruel self-vindication which claims 
the life of the wrong-doer as forfeit ? Even in the very worst 
cases the sympathies of those who love order more than rebel- 
lion, and patience more than revenge, must be with the victim, 
not the author of the crime. The perverted minds of those 
with whom the murderer lives may confuse dogged malignity 
with brave heroism, and may not be able to see the crime of the 
assassin for the shadow that his wrong had cast over him ; but 
in proportion as he meets with aid and sympathy, while justice 
is baffled and detested ; in proportion as his impunity is secured 
by the complicity of those who, without the courage to commit 
the crime, have sufficient cunning to conceal the criminal, so is 
the anger of all those who hate violence and bloodshed in- 
creased, till, from unwillingness to demand the life of the one 
murderer, they are eager for the severest punishment of all his 
accomplices. For accomplices those are who either actively, or 
passively, encourage these cowardly assassins to think them- 
selves heroes, and sanction the violation of the most sacred 
human and divine law, because the violator has, or imagines he 
has, suffered some wrong. 

The long list of crimes that the annals of Ireland for this year 
furnish would be stain enough on her people, even if the authors 
of them had paid the penalty of their deeds. But when we find 
that in not one single case, however brutal or atrocious, has the 
law been able to vindicate its authority, we may indeed wonder 
that the cry in Ireland is ^* Down with the landlords," and not 
" Down with the assassins." We should have thought that even 
the illogical mind of Paddy might have grasped the fact that a 
single criminal, delivered up to justice by the aid of the peasantry 
themselves, would have done more to silence the voices of their 
detractors and enemies than all the murderous snaps of triggers 
from behind the shelter of a dense hedge. But no — ^while 
scheme after scheme was being earnestly urged for the benefit 
of Ireland by the nation whom she chooses to call her oppres- 
sor ; while minds were being racked, and voices were being 
strained, and purses were being emptied, to aid her ; Ireland 
was reviling and cursing her helpers, and reserving her approba- 



tion, her sympathy, and her gratitude for the brutal wretches 
who were shooting or beating to death defenceless men. For 
the murderer there was welcome at the fireside, there was sud, 
there was comfort ; for the widow and children of the man 
struck down without warning, without chance of defence, there 
were nothing but malicious sneers and cruel taunts. Not one 
man, from north to south, from east to west, stood up and said, 
*' Friends, fellow-countrymen, the assassin shall not escape ; he 
shall expiate on the gallows his brutal treachery, and clear our 
good name from the poUution of harbouring amongst us a fiend 
like that Our religion, which we love, and for sake of which 
we would gladly die, teaches us long-suffering and gentleness. 
Because our enemies are imjust, shall we be criminals ? because 
they are harsh, shall we be cruel ? because they eat our substance, 
shall we drink their blood ? No ; let us teach them that if we 
cannot forgive or foiget the injuries they have done us, we can 
leave it to God to avenge us ; that we are ready even to wipe out 
the black records of the past, if they will promise us a brighter 
future ; that we are not the barbarians which they would try and 
make us." 

This may seem too much to ask of the tenant-farmer class of 
Ireland ; but the Irish have always claimed to be a generous and 
an eloquent race, and we cannot but believe that, had the desire not 
been wanting, the ability would have been easily found amongst 
the peasantry with which to make an appeal far more eloquent 
and more forcible than the one which we have suggested. It is the 
most disheartening thing to the would-be friends of Ireland that, 
as a nation, they should have utterly failed to understand the vile- 
ness of these agrarian murders. They are lower, more brutal 
in nature and execution than any crimes having their source in 
vindictiveness which the history of any other nation contains. 
Where the tenderest affections, the sweet sanctities of home 
have been outraged by lust and cruelty, one may well pause 
before one condemns the assassin ; but where the simple refusal 
to obey the peremptory and often unjust, as well as illegal, 
demands of a secret tribunal, when the mere performance of a 
duty, however harsh, the compliance with conditions which are 
not of the victim's choosing, when such causes as these are held 
sufficient justification of the most treacherous, mean, and blood- 
thirsty crimes, — ^what sympathy can a good and pure soul fed for 
the murderer? If there can be anything more painfully 
astonishing than the degradation of those who commit these 
crimes it is the moral obliquity of those who tacitly encourage 
and condone them. 

It is easy to thunder denunciations of the usurping Saxon, to 
declaim against the unjust laws of which one, perhaps the most 
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unjust, still is law in Ireland. We do not deny that the cruel 
facility of eviction giv^es to the graspimg or the citreles^ landloid 
a terrible instrument of persecution, and that sometimes he uses 
it. But for one bad or indolent landlord in Ireland, how many 
are there who, with gentle patience and earnest industry, have 
sought to improve the condition of the tenants too often in vain ? 
Moved by a generous spirit and a- sincere desire to make those 
dependent on them happy, because in the course of their work 
the prejudices and passions of some idle rascals are thwarted, 
the assassin's bullet or bludgeon is as ready for them, or 
their agent as for the most heartless and sordid. One after 
I another the abuses of the law have been abolished,, but with- 
! out any good effect in suppressing these secret bands of assas- 
( sins. None of those who are themselves industrious and God- 
I fearing men dare help in the detection or punishment of the 
criminal, though they fear and detest him. This is the grossest 
moral cowardice, the most contemptible truckling to brutality of 
which men can be guilty. It is the more difficult to compre- 
hend in a nation which boasts, and with some justice too, of their 
courage. 

It seems, as we have often said, worse than ridictttotts to talk 
about the purity of the Irish and their freedom from certain 
forms of vice. This is entirety beside the subject. It is dis- 
graceful to talk of the wrongs IniHcted in past times on the 
conquered country. England has been conquered s^ain and 
again, spite of the popular boast to the contrary; sheisamedOey 
of the races that have s.ubjugate4 lier with fire and sword. 
It would be as reasonable and just for men to defy the law in 
England because a brutal code not long ago eondeomed the 
shoplifter to the gallows, as it is fbr the Irish to rail against 
the landowners, to iU-treat. and kill them, because in the time 
of Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell, and even as late as in the 
time of the George's, the land was governed with great cruelty. 
Vendettas which are handed down from father to son are a very 
disgraceful inheritance. It will be an evil day for mankind 
when the sins of the fathers are visited by an Omnipotent Being 
on the unoffending children. Fortunately, that barbarous super- 
stition has faded away before the light of a religion of which 
love and mercy are the foundation stones. Ireland must either 
consent to aid us in the task of reconciliation, or be for ever the 
battle-ground of fanatics and traitors. It is no use holding out 
our hand if they will not grasp it, or if they take it coldly with 
one hand while the other grasps the bludgeon of the murderer. 

Even as we write, with the blood of nearly a score of 
recently slain victims crying in vain for vengeance, a ray 
of hope falls on the dark distance.. The O'Donoghue has 
address^, a lett^ to his countrymen, in which he speaks the 
language of peace, and good sense,, and even of magnanimity. 
He is beginning to see how impossible violence and vindic- 
tiveness are beginning to render mercy. He may see far 
enough into the future and with clear eyesight enough to under- 
stand that until the law is able to viadicate its authority in Ire- 
land, further concession would be a crime. How can we create 
another cla^s of proprietors in Ireland from the people them- 
selves, that people whose good we profess to seek, if we know 
that we are powerless to defend them from the assassin, even in 
broad daylight ? If the tenant-farmer becomes to-morrow the 
owner of the soil, dare he discharge a servaiit, dare he claim 
hid due in labour or in money without the certainty of being 
sentenced to death by a midnight tribunal of murderers ? And 
if he is shot down who shall avenge him ? Will his fellows, 
will his nominal landlord, will his labourers avenge him ? Who 
shall dare to speak of comfort to his widow, who shall assure 
her that her son, that she herself, may not ^ the next victim ? 



What power can the law claim, what protection can it pretend 
to give, where 90 men but hired soldiers will aid it in punishing 
the man-slayer? Is not it fearful to think tiiat everything 
which the least unreasonable and disloyal of the Irish ask may 
be giaated to-morrov, and yet no check be put on this tyranny 
of crime ? What if then, no longer deluded by the fialse halo 
of heroism which had formerly surrounded these wretches, the 
people themselves rise, and in the fury of roused vengeance 
strike savagely and wildly around ? Will the punishment, meted 
out by long-suppressed indignation, be milder than that which 
the grave and sober law, if rightly supported, would inflict ? 
We fear not 



THE FRETFUL PHILOSOPHER ON 
FRIENDSHIP. 



Friendship is a very beautiftil thing. It is abo usefaL 
Without ftienddiip a man carmot borrow five shflliags. ^Kil- 
lings have been borrowed at sixty per cent, but still a brotherly 
love of a certain land has inspired the transaction. There 
is a bold sort dT philanthnyy ia cent per cent, and philan- 
thropy is merely universal friendship. 

By the aM of fHeiidship mankmd can get rid of a damaged 
tot of wine or a tame horsey lor i« it It t2M sacved Mme^of 
fiacad^ tiiat the&& and other laa^ obtigattoBs a«e ooofened 
by man on his brolher man. 






Tiieie ara^ maay wsys of beairiiq^ testeoBy- to die 
oftiHsbeMilBfialaaduseftaqiMtityoC^lMMU Heoha^^becA 

Sawn, throu^ ftiendship^ to wnte thoc names, side by side oa 
I si^-same piejce of paper. 



•••^ 



FrienddlMSR&doM bills togettaei. Thu^oftfinhM confidence 

been inspired. One ^end has freauently been known to trust 
implicitly in, the other when the aocument has become due. 
Touching instances of this happy and simple trustfulness are 
on record. A friend has been knowA Co leave to hie friend the 
9Qle and undsvii^d honour of taking iiifttikfikJQte And 

the holder has often acknowledged the sacred tie^ by zie^pidkBig 
them as brothers, and seizine the one, without compunction,^ fbr 
the other. Without friendship this perfect identUy of nature 
would have been impossible. 






Friendship is' also the mother of truth. No one Sjjeaks so 
frankly about a man as his friend The charity of friendship 
prevents him fitHn doing thiis to his fece He therefore does it 
Dehind his lMK:k» 



» • 



The word ** friendly** has many meanihgs; It sometimes has 
the same meaning as '^simplicity.'* Tc^ be asked te dinner 
'^ quite in a friendly way,*^ means soap, joinl, and ch«ap sherry. 
This ia beautiliiL Mere acquaintanc^ip. entitles maa to a 
good repast. Friei^dship does not 



♦«• 



Pec^ talk of ^ friendly^ societies^ So mct na cfr diese seme 
societies have put the friendship to which they hanre ^^pealed 
to the most comical test They have occasionally made away 
with every hal^enny they have received. Only true friendship 
could venture upon an e3q)eriment so searehi]^. 

These associations, must not be confounded with the Society 
of Friends. That is quite a different affair. So absorbing was 
the idea of friendship w^ wMch they joined in brodiemood, 
that they hdped nobody but themsdvea lltejealsowQiewiule 
hats. 



V 



There is a saying, "Sltve us from our fifetidii,'^ tmt it d«>es 
not mean anytnaig in particidar. It was- the last lemaik hut 
one Julhis Cesar made to. Brutus. Brutus was aa intimate 
friend ctf Caesar's, and meant extremely kindly to him. Brutus 
put a knife into Caesar. This is a striking mstance of friend- 
ship. 



^i»»»<»**"^P*W»^l>» 



QUESTION OF THE WEEKi 
Why was the recent visi^ of the Vohmteeca to..Bdgium 
Prop. 5 of the First Book of Euclid ? 
Prizes from >Jioo,ooo to Jd 



■^^^ 
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SUNDAY CRICKET. 

A Working Man^s Apology, 



I. 

*' Want amusement on Sundays ? What next ? " You'll inmnre. 
'^ Sunday cricket ? Perdition ! " Of course you smell fire ? 
All ideas of propriety seem out of joint, 
When the curate is caught by churchwarden at '' point !" 

2. 
White the panon, juat fesh fem denouncing our sins, 
'Tween the services bowls swift round hard at our shins ; 
While the beadle stands umpire, and lays down the law, 
And the pew opener gives her wnole mind to the score ? 



Wellf why not ? Is there scandal or harm to be seen 
If the bishop himself we» stumped out by the dean ? 
Would YOU cut off all hope, close the gateway of heaven ' 
To the lost abeep who play in tb' ancbdeacon'? eleven ? 

4. 
You won't have it at no price ? Tis easy to sneer, 
Say Sundays mean dulness, and cricket means beer. 
Minds depressed by the gloom you would force on the day, 
Ask the Devil to step in, and have his own way. 



" There's the church." That of course. But amusement we 

seek, 
And a mouthful of fresh air for once in the week. 
You, fine folks, has the whole of six davs for your use — 
It's no sauce for ganders what* s sauce for the goose, 

6. 
" Good books.'' They^re tough raiding to us, the profane : 
When we've used up our muscles, we eases our brain. 
Learned sermons, big words, they're for you — don't ye see ? 
Thafs enjoying a sort of sesthetlcal spree. 

7. 
Slaves of prejudice t Would you by rigid decrees 
Leave St. Peter no option in using his keys f 
Narrow nUnds t Sea-dubbed saints ! Think again, is it true 
There's do sinner; Uke them w^q (}^re differ from you ? 



•^^n^rfim 



TBR ECCBNTRICJTIBS OP MURDER. 

The Whitton tragedy is now carted away with last weel^s 
news, but before it is put thoroughly out of si^ht and mind for 
good, we are desirous of directing public attention to the extra- 
ordinary verdicts that resulted from the coroner's inquest It 
may be remembered that an old man, named Green, had a 
grudge against a certain Mr. Kyeior. and forthwith waited for 
him otttttde his house, and wounded him mortally in the 
stomach with a pistol shot, subsequently blowing out his oivn 
brains. The verdicts found were to the effect that " Thomas 
Hydon Green did wilfully, feloniously, and with malice afore- 
thought, kill and murder Louia Kyezor, and that the said 
Thomas Hvdon Green did afterwards commit suicide by shoot- 
ing himaeu while in a state of temporary insanity.'' 

To the words 'Mid wilfully, feloniously^ and with malice 
aforethought, kill and murder," we take no excentioiu No 
doubt the revengefiil veteran did all this. But why the moment 
afterwardSi when he directs his murderous propensities afi;ainst 
himsdf instead of i^ainst his neighbour, is he supi>osea then 
and there to break off into a state of ^^ temporary insanity"? 
Suicides are always now-a-days supposed by coroners' juries to 
act on no principle whatever, and the plain verdict oi felo de se 
is rarely if ever found. The truth is, there is a good deal of 
morbid nonsense entertained on the subject of self-murder, and 
so, with their usual illogical love of compromise, Englishmen 
rafose to come to the point, and find on the evidence before 
them. \ 

We should like to know in the present instance, if the man 
Green lu»d not shot himself as wdl, whether he would have been 



sliou 

5- 



found guiltjr of simple murder without the extenuating plea of 
temporary insanity. We suspect that most undoubtedly he 
would. As the matter stands, the verdict stultifies itself. That 
a man can be perfectly sane one moment, and then take some- 
one else's life, while the next he suddenly goes mad, and takes 
his own, is beyond the range of ordinary criminal court pheno- 
mena. It woidd be entertaining to hear the matter ably 
discussed. Why does not Dr. Forbes Winslow open the ball ? 



OUR BOOKMARKER. 



The Academy: A Monthly Record of LUeraiure^ Learning^ 
Science, and Art. No. i. John Murray, Albemarle street. 

We gladly welcome this addition to intellectual literature — the 
more because it belongs to no faction nor party. The spirit of this 
paper is what that of alTliteiarypapersshoiud be, strictly impartial ; 
It is free firom the pettiness c^ cliques, and from die intolerance 
of sects ; from the dulness of Conservatism, and from the in- 
solence of Radicalism. It has neither the mean liberalism of the 
spectator, the blundering bumptiousness of the Athenceum, nor 
the impartial spitefulness of the Saturday Review. Excepting 
the spcNcial artides bearing on the Byion controversy, it is, per- 
haps, rather dulL The notices lack individuality, though s^ed 
bv different names. The best article, and the only one that 
shows any genius for criticism, is Mr. Matthew Arnold's on De 
Sevancour. This is full of that delicate appreciation which is 
the essence of criticism. The notice of Charles Baudelaire's 
works is very poor. Mr. Simcox either fears to reveal his know- 
ledge of the work or has none to reveal There is a lack of 
pr^ancy in the few sentences that constitute most of the 
articles. There is brevity, but neither wit nor force. Professor 
Lightfoot's article on W. P. Kenan's St. Paul, is too tepid, but it 
is very clear and correct The "information" throughout is 
well given. In short, this paper is an accurate and ample record 
of literature and science, not a collection oi brilliant criticisms. 
Those who look fi>r sucn will be disappointed. Still we cannot 
help thinking that, unless Providence nimiah a Byron scandal 
once a mon£, the Academy, to judge from the present number, 
will have but a very limited circulation. Neither the Drama 
nor the Novel receive any notice or discussion here ; and even 
in a Record of Literature in these days it is scarcely wise to 
ignore such important branches of the Belles Lettres. 



MUD AND MUDDLE. 



It is certainly not probable that by the date these lines come 
under the public eye any steps will have been taken to ameliorate 
the dangerous condition of tnings at the Serpentine. We there- 
fore have much (Measure in announcing that we have discovered 
a sovereign remedy f&t the frightful nuisance ^t has already 
started a fever, and given rise to a Time^ correspondence. It 
is simple, and as follows : — Let every one of the officials who 
have anything to do with the present " improvement " be thrust 
into separate bathing-machines, and stationed aU day and all 
night nere and there along the pestiferous banks, till every 
pailful of poisonous mud is either deodorised or removed. If 
this plan oe promptly carried out we give our word to anxious 
and suffering motners that the plague will not last three days. 
The House of Commons mumbled and grumbled over the Main 
Drainage Scheme year after >rear, and would have mumbled 
and grumbled on for ever, had it not been for an extremely hot 
day, that drew forth the hidden beauties of the river, and so 
rendered the lobbies of the House insupportable. The Bill was 
framed forthwith. 



Reflection by a Yankee after a Lengthened So- 
journ IN A French Town.— The drinks of France are very 
good, but dam their drains (!) 

Sauce for the Goose.— A line from Dr. Livingstone an- 
nounces his belief that he has at last discovered the source of 
the Nile. He, however^ appears to have been anticipated by 
the Sultan, who complains that he has lately had a good dead 
too much of it from the Khedive 1 
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THE WEEK. 

Mr. a. W. Kinglake is going to write the Bridgewater 
Treatise for this year. The subject will be " Purity of Elec- 
tion." 



^ Tenure for life " is the cry in Ireland now of the tenant far- 
mers. The landlords also desire a life-tenure — ^which is not 
determinable by the assassin. 



The Bishop Designate of Exeter is not to the taste of the 
Diocesan Cleigy. They seem to think that, in order to preserve 
the Church, they must profane the Temple, 



Who is Mr. G. H. Moore ? Not the celebrated member of 
the Christy Minstrels, surely? Whoever he is he. has been 
making a very vulgar harangue, in which he talks about the 
*' bloodhounds of the English Press who had been hunting him 
down." Poor Moore! He must be very ignorant. Blood- 
hounds only hunt men ; they do not interfere with — vermin. 



EMBLAZONED BUFFOONERY. 



On the occasion of the Royal visit to Chester last week, the 
good people of the place reckoned without their host, or rather, 
to be more correct, their hostess. On the arrival of the Prince 
of Wale^ an address was presented to him by the Mayor and 
Corporation, welcoming not only himself but the Princess too 
to tneir ancient city. Unfortunately, however, as the Princess 
Mras not there the address lost half its point 

In the first instance, we were inclined to give the authorities 
of Chester credit for indulging in a mild though offensive prac- 
tical joke, for of course wedcs since it was known that the 
Princess of Wales would not be able to pay them a visit ; but 
it appears that they are perfectly guiltless of any such tmtimely 
waggery, for the siddress in question was prepared not weeks 
but months beforehand, in order that it might oe embossed on 
vellum in a magnificent manner. Let us hope that the contre- 
temps at Chester will put a stop to the absurdity of making 
speeches into pictures, regardless of expense. Mayors and 
Corporations no doubt consider such Xoadooltry de rigueur^ and 
severally shrink from the responsibility of breaking through a 
time-honoured custom ; but will any intelligent Municipality 
answer us the following questions with regard to what hap- 
pened last week ? — 

No. I. — Did the presentation of an illuminated address give 
the Prince of Wales the least bit beyond tJ^e pleasure the 
warm reception of the population may have afforded 
him? 

No. 2. — ^What did his Royal Highness do with the address 
when handed to him ? and was it not subsequently in 
somebody's way as a decidedly inconvenient bundle to 
have ta cany about ? 

No. 3.— Wnat will his Royal Highness do with the address 
now that he has got it ? 



We cannot say we are heartless enough to object to a written 
address being used on such occasions as that of the other day, 
for they possess the advantage of being *' takeable as read ; " 
but we think that an inscription on a sheet of note-paper would 
be much better appreciatea by Royalty \^ and indeed an address 
in such a form might be acceptable if Royalty happened to 
want to light its cigar, when \A to itself. 



AMOR NUMML 



Can any casual reader give an immediate explanation of the 
following lines, which we have cut at random from the columns 
of the Times of Thursday last : — 

" A crowd of howling, desperate men, maddened by the 
frightful alternations of hope and fear protracted through days 
and nights of agony. Over them these two and their set held 
control and stiU hold it. determined, if they bring the country 
to utter ruin, to stiU make their profit out of the danger. Nothing 
seems to make them falter, and no act is too daring for them to 
hesitate to do it." 

As it stands it reads terrible enough. Is it a picture of some 
Eastern horrors, or an episode from the worst scenes of the 
Spanish revolution ? Nothing of the Idnd. Merely an account 
ot the recent doings " on 'Change " at New York. We offer it 
for perusal, with much respect to the commercial world. 



FLA YING AT PARLIAMENT 



There is another Ministerial crisis at Melbourne, Victoria. 
A few months back affairs were brought to a dead lock by the 
quarrel over the Darling Grant ; and now the cause of dis- 
agreement is the appointment of a Mr. Ralte to the post of 
Commissioner of Customs. We cannot say who Mr. Ralte is, 
or why he should be considered an undesirable man for the 
place ; but it seems that even the supporters of the Govern- 
ment are indignant at his selection, ana a want of confidence 
vote was about to be carried when the mail left ' Of course it 
is impossible for us over here to take any extraordinary interest 
in Australian politics ; but, judging from the stray facts which 
from time to time force themselves before our notice in large- 
typed telegrams, it seems to us that the colonists make but a 
sorry use of the Constitution we have given them. Imagine 
Mr. Gladstone being turned out of office because he gave an 
appointment to somebody or other that someone in the House 
ot Commons did not like, or a Conservative Cabinet coming to 
grief over a Civil List pension ! We do not call upon the Vic- 
torians to take the motner country as their model in the conduct 
of all matters political, but they might surely find some more 
worthy cause for disagreement than the sdection of their Cus- 
tom-house Officer. 



VERY FRENCH. 



M. DE Lesseps, after having finished and opened his Canal, 
is going to be publicly married to a yotmg lady twen^ years of 
age. Of course, it would be in the worst taste possible for us 
to dilate on ^the coming happy event if M. de Lesseps did not 
like it ; but as, on the contrary, M. de Lesseps (who, by the 
way, is sixty-four years old) has in a semi-official manner at- 
tached his wedding as a sort of additional attraction to the 
programme which he has prepared for the entertainment of the 
number of ^preat people now congregating in Egypt, we do not 
hesitate to circulate the news. 

The idea of making one's marriage a part of a public cere- 
mony is certainly French, but none the worse on diat account 
Indeed, it might serve as a hint to us here in England. For 
instance, everyone has been complaining of the stupidity and 
the dulness ot recent Lord Maycxns shows. We are quite sure 
that if, on the next Lord Mayor's Day^ his Lordship, on his way 
back from Westminster, were to be driven in his gold coach to 
the Church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, and there publicly 
married, it would prove an immense success. Besides, there 
would be nothing extraordinary in the proceeding when the 
great M. de Lesseps himself could be quoted as a precedent. 
We offer the suggestion to Mr. Alderman Besley for w'^at it is 
worth. 
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IX. 

Mr. Pulp, after his penance, became a comparatively reformed 
character. He was the most earnest of students. It seemed as 
if what he had seen, or rather, as he himself stated, what he had 
heard during his short sojourn *' in another place,** had made such 
an impression upon him that it had determined him to turn 
over an entirelv new leaf. He had often before turned over new 
leaves, but had generally turned back again to the old ones ; 
but this time he was evidently sincere. He soon passed the 
Hall and the Collie, and when he had received . his diplomas 
he astonished old Jabez, by one day declaring his intention to 
seek an engagement as assistant to some general practitioner, 
whose practice should call him more particularly to the treat- 
ment of the poor and the wretched. 

" I prefer this sort of thing," said Mr. Pulp to his father. " I 
want experience. I want an opportunity of finding out what I 
can do, and I have some theones I should like to test prac- 
tically, besides I particularly wish to see how the 'pauper' 
business is done." 

He was not long in obtaining what he desired, and within a 
very short time he found himself engaged, for an silmost nominal 
stipend, as the assistant of the great Mr. Tackier. 

X. 

Mr. Tackier was the parish doctor of the large parish of St. 
John's, somewhere in this great metropolis. He was the out-o'-door 
parish doctor, as contradistinguished to the in-door, or purely 
workhouse doctor. His duties consisted in attending to the 
paupers of the parish who required his assistance, without the 
necessity of their being transported to the worUiouse to be 
treated. He visited them at their own homes, or they visited 
him at his. His superior officer, from whom he obtamed his 
directions as to the particular paupers he was to visit, was the 
parish relieving officer, and Mr. Tackier was bound to obey all 
written commands concerning out-o'-door paupers proceeding 
from that individual. 

The parish of St John's was one of those laige and delight- 
fully teeming parishes with thousands of courts and alleys inter- 
lacing one another, breeding fever and disease of every descrip- 
tion at a rate perfectly incalculable ; and the courts and alleys 
were inhabited by a population which seemed to regard as one 
of their dearest hberties the privilege of allowing maladies of 
every description to be continually raging among them. Any 
interference with their habits of life or the social economy of 
their existence, or the arrangenient of their habitations, although 
it was undertaken by those who strove to place them in a con- 
dition of comfort, and to stay the spread of disease, were 
regarded by them with a fierceness and a jealousy that drove 
the authorities to despair. They were independent when they 
were well, they were exacting when they were ill, and when 
they died ''the inquiries" and the inquests held upon them 
gave rise to such furious discussions in the press and among 
the parish officials, that one would have supposed they had sS 
been more or less murdered by the people in authority, who re- 
presented the unfortunate ratepayers. The board of guardians 
of this delightful parish were always fighting together as to the 
condition and treatment of particiuar paupers — as to how they 
had died, and whose fault it was that they had died — ^for it 
seemed to be generallv allowed, before any discussion began, 
that it must be somebody's fault, and that some one must 
be found to be censured. Of course, Mr. Tackier being 
the doctor, appeared generally to be the nearest available object 
for condemnation, and there being on the Board and in the 
parish a large body of anti-Tackleriles, who endeavoured to 
prove that Mr. Tackier was responsible for the death of every 
pauper that took place in the parish, and that every such death 
had been brought about by Mr. Tackler's criminal neglect of 
the case — ^and there also being upon the same Board, and also 
in the parish, an equally large body of pro-Tacklerites, who de- 
fended Mr. Tackier against all accusations, and who in truth it 
must be said, generally carried the day, it may well be imagined 
that Mr. TacUer's position was not one which was calculated to 
prove agreeable to a man of a quiet and sensitive dispo- 
sition. Mr. Tackier, however, fortunately for himself, was not 



of such a nature. From having been made the subject of so 
many contentions and of so many attacks, he had gradually 
resolved his at one time amiable temper into one of the most 
bellicose and furious character. There was always " a case " 
of his of some sort under discussion ; and whenever Mrl Tackier 
entered into conversation he would invariably give his listener 
the entire particulars of the " case " in question, and recite to him 
in eloquent language the defence he had made before the Board, 
and how once ajg;ain he had crushed his enemies. In conse- 
quence of all this it can be well understood that Mr. Tackler's 
existence was altogether a very lively one ; and when it is con- 
sidered that his salary received from the parish for his labours 
was something under £\oq per annum, and which included the 
physic, it can also be very readily imagined that he was not 
inordinately overpaid, and that the paupers were likely to get 
the very best professional attention possible. 

XI. 

" You see, Mr. Pulp," said Mr. Tackier to his new assistant 
in an oratorical manner, for he had become oratorical through 
the fact of having to make so many speeches on so many occa- 
sions before the Board, — "you see, Mr. Pulp, that paupers, 
especially out-o'-door paupers, are peculiar. I will not altogether 
deny that in the majority of instances they are positively mad- 
dening. I do not pretend to know whether the parish of St 
John's is peculiarly distinguished in this respect, but I do 
know that the paupers it is my duty to treat seem universally 
to possess idiosyncracies of the most bewildering character. 
By the term * paupers,' Mr. Pulp^ we include all those who 
obtain relief from the parish, medical or otherwise, although 
by far the majority of them are not so in the strict sense 
of the word. Paupers, when taken ill, invariably commence by 
treating themselves. For cholera, they tsJce strong doses 
of senna; for a fever they consume spirits largely. When 
they are verv bad they get orders from the relieving officer for 
me to visit tnem. They are directed to wait upon me at par- 
ticidar times printed on their orders. Without an exception 
thejr always come at other times than those directed, and in- 
vanably when I am either out or at dinner. They are ordered 
to bring botties to contain their physic As a certain rule, they 
never do bring botties, and have to go back to fetch them, and 
then bring them smelling either of gin, or blacking, or pickles. 
Paupers refuse to take physic if it is not highly coloured and 
tastes nasty. If it happen to be clear coloured and sweet 
tasting, they complain to the Board that they are being neg- 
lected by the doctor, and that their case is not properly treated. 
Paupers. I really believe, Mr. Pulp, enjoy being iU. I know, as 
a fact, that they revel in physic. The quantity they consume 
will startie you. The nastier you can make it the better they 
like it If you tell them to take two tablespoonfiils three times 
a day, and write it in large letters upon the bottie, they are posi- 
tively certain to drink the whole of it in one dose immediately 
they reach home, and come back the next day for more. If 
you give them lotions with particular directions how they are 
to be used, it is the most usual thing in the world that they 
swallow them at the first opportunity, and, if they survive, 
bring their case as one of gross neglect on your part before the 
Board. If they don't survive there is an inquest, 'and ten 
chances to one if the iury don't append a censure upon you to 
their verdict At all hours of the day — ^at every one of your 
meals — ^at all hours of the night — you are being summoned by 
paupers, complications having taken place, in their estimation, 
in their cases. They appear to nurture a sickness aS a valuable 
possession, to obtam which they have expended the utmost 
trouble — ^a possession which they are anxious everyone should 
share with tnem. and your attempts to rob them of which they 
appear to reeaitl as a piece of cruelty on your part, and a pur- 
pose which uiey certamly do their utmost to prevent you u'om 
effecting. I am not exaggerating, Mr. Pulp. I have been a 

EarisJ^ doctor for several years. I have worked like a slave. It 
as nearly driven away the whole of my private practice. I 
have been attacked, abused, condemned, censured, roared at, 
and 2dl but tried criminally, for performing duties which are 
most beyond one man's power, and which, I can safely say. 
I have always performed conscientiously. I am deeply thankful 
to have obtained your assistance. You commence your duties 
to-morrow, Mr. Pulp, and you will then have an opportunity of 
seeing my course of practice, and I think it will astonish you." 

( To be continued. Commenced in No, 127.) 
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DIOGENES TUB TALK, 

SECOND Series. 
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{j,) A CERTAIN profligate boasted that he was not afraid of 
the terrors of Hades, for "when it came to .the point, he 
]giew how to die.** 
" It would be betterf" said PJogenes, ^ If you kn^w hpw 

to live.^ 

■■^"^■■■" 

(2,) Ameipsias, the Comedian, wa3 always praising his own 
worksp 

" Poor fellow." s^d Diogenes, " he cannot find any 
one to relieve him of his labour." 

(3.) A vulgar ignorant fellow said to Diogenes one day with 
a patronising air, "You know I always praise you, 
piogeneii," 

" You should not do so," answered the Philosopher ; 
" what harm have I ever done you ? *? 

(4.) "Why do they make Justice a woman?" asked one of 
Diogenes, 

" Because they do not know how else to account for 
her vagaries and caprices," 

(5.) Diogenes was aiguing with one Xanthias, a very foul- 
mouthed feUow» Xanthias wound up a long stnng of 
abusive epithets with this compliment ; " Diogenes, you 
are a filthy dirty brute 1" 

" How can you wonder at my being dirty," replied 
Diogenes, ** seeing you hav^ thrown so many of your 
words atme?'^ 



!<■■ I I 



(6.) There may be some men who mean what they say, but I 
never knew one who said what he meant. 



p *»■ 



<7.) Women bring us into the world, and, when we are there, 
they do all they oan to drive us out of id 



•■^^Ofw-^VV 



<8.) ^ Ah I Diogenes,^ said Eubulus, tho great demagogue, 
" / look upon the people as my m>thers," 

" No doubt, Eubulus, and on youfielf as th^ eldeat 
brother, for you keq> the estate.*^ 



p in n . « 



<9.) Those make light of life who know not bow to Mae it. 



immm^ 



(lo.) A great lawyer defending with much eloqaenee •no whom 
he knew to be guilty, called on Truth and Juatiee tQ come 
and aid him. 

" Tut I man ! • said Diogenes, " if they weit to come, 
you would not know them.*^ 



mf^ 



(II.) Yoimg men would not be so in love inth Vice if they 
could see what was written on her back. 



^^ 



(i2.) Diogenes was asked to define a good friend. "A good 
friend," said he, ^Ms one whom you dare not make your 
enemy." 

(13.) Alexander was conversing with Diogenes concerning some 
of his own countrymen who opposed him. 

^ They are too deep for me \ I cannot fath(»n them," 
said the great general 

<*Pshal' answered Diogenes, " you can fathom any 
man if you have gold enough to weight the line with." 

(14.) The greatest happiness in life is this — ^and men need not 
take so much labour to seek it, for it oomes sooner or 
later to all — I mean the summons to leave it 



(15.) If a man dies for a woman she is very proud of herself, 
and of him. But if he try and live a good life for her 
sake, she neither thanks nor praises him. 



(16.) It was said of Lycias, a plausible knave, that he had a 
very sweet smil& 



(17.} "You think your husband loves you ?" said Diogenes to a 

yoimg wife. 
" Loves me ! he would lay down his life for me !" 
" That may be ; but he would take it up again before 

you could make any use of it." 

(18,} It is fortunate that Jove has no sins of his own, seeing 
bow many meo lay theirs on hi? shoulders. 



■ ■ w 



(19O The sculptors r^resent Innocence as a young girl, and 

^ghtly, shice for her all the vices are to come. 

(ao.) "How dare you, Diogenes, thus abuse. mankind?" said a 
young student ; " you do not pretend that you yourself 
are free from all meanness and vice ?" 

" By no means \ but surely I may try to make others 
free." 
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MR. CHILDERS AND HIS TRUMPETER. 



We fear we shall have to apologise to Mr. Childers. Since 
his accession to office we have put him down for a retrencherat 
an)r price, and have failed to perceive In him any of those 
amiable weaknesses which we are foolish enough to consider 
the head of a g^eat Department of the State snould possess. 
But we are now ready to admit ourselves at fault 

It appears that one Nf r. John Murphv, Bugle Major of the 
Portsmouth Division of Royal Marines, nas for some years de- 
voted his time to preparing a set of bugle calls for use in the 
Royal Navy in lieu of the drum, These calls have recently 
had a trial accorded to them, and have been found such an im- 
mense improvement upon the old regulation that it has been 
decided that they shall henceforth be generally adopted through- 
out the Service. Now, as Mr, Murphy was known to have 
dven many years of his life to the perfection of his invention, 
Ft seems to have occurred to Mr. Childers that such praise- 
worthy industry should be specially rewarded \ and the follow- 
ing highly flattering commumcation, which we quote from our 
contemporary, the Broad Arrow^ is tbo result of the First 
Lord's nt of generosity ;— 

<< Admiralty, S^tember, i869^«^Jobn Murphyy^-In conside- 
ration of the services iondeml by you with regard to the ^bugla 
calls' far H.M. Navy, { am command^ by my l^ords Coimnis- 
aionani of the Admiralty to acquaint you that they have been 
pleased to order that a sum of nve pounds (£s) be paid to you 
direct by the AocountantTGeneial of the Navy***^! am. Sir, your 
obediciit servant, Vf:ft)iQN LusnofOTOir," 

Here is an inducement for non-commissioned officers to give 
up their time and trouble to the improvement of the SerWce. 
It may be, we admit, that in this case the inventor has been 
only a short tlme-»-^en or twelve years, perhaps — in perfecting 
his system $ but even for this little period the reward, though 
munificent, we are sure the British public wiU not grudge. 
Really, if Mr. Childers goes on as he has now begun he will in 
time regain his lost character for justice and liberality. We are 
sorry, thouzh, that the Admiralty letter makes such a point of 
the money oeing paid direct by the Accountant-General of the 
Navy. Were it not for this, knowing Mr. Childers's objection to 
add a single additional item to the Navv Estimates, we might 
have persuaded ourselves that the right nonourable gentleman 
had produced the five pounds fh^m his own pocket. 
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AN A WFUL EXAMPLE f 
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The Editor of this paper, being pestered by would-be eon- 
tributors, publishes the following bnlliant article, as a warning 
to those wtio imagine that the Tomahawk is a fit vehicle for 
conveying to the public the weak emanation of their sheep-like 
brains :-^ 

ANYTHING FOR A CHANGE I 



A CONTEMPORARY, in its recent criticism of the new Prin- 

awcci 9uuta. ^^5*9 piece, speaking of the part filled by Mr, Charics Mathews, 

Yes," observed Diogenes, "but it is one of those very truly observes that it derives its charm from its entire 

sweets that turn acid on the stomach.* iiunsuitabihty.'? That Mr. Charles Mathews is too fimshed 



and natural an actor not to make any part '^go," nobody will for 
an instant dispute. Still it must be acunitte^ mat it is at best 
a dan^i^erous ezperknent to thrust an artist into situations that 
aire not generally supposed to be quite in his Hne. However, 
' there is much novdty in the idea, and we, therefore^ unhesi- 
' tatingly hail it Indeed^ when managers are at their wits^ end 
[ for some orkpnal device, by which they can possibly startle the 
' public into tilling their respective establismnents, they might 
well take a hint from the Princess's. Let the next Drur^ L^e 
Charity performance advertise some such programme asrottows, 
and we will answer for the receipts : — 
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Hamlst. 



Hamlet 
The Ghost 



Mr. Romxr. 
Mr. Sims Reeves 



The CoRSTCAir Brothers. 



Louis 

Fabien 

M. Chateau Renaud 

A Woodcutter 



Mr. Harry Patnk. 



Mr. Compton. 
SlONOR TAGLXiinca 



Box 
Cox 
Mrs. Bouncer . 



B03C AND Cox 

« . Mr. PHELP& 
M. KlRALTI* 

« Miss Lydia FooTE. 



Macbeth. 

Macbeth .... Mr. £burne» 
Banquo ..... Mr. Honey. 
Wounded Soldier . • Mr. Webster. 

Stiu Waters Kxm Deep. 



. Mr. Stewart. 

M. Blondin. 
. Mr. George Perren. 



John Mildmay 
*otter 
Captain Hawksley • 

Romeo anb Juliet. 

Romeo .... Mr. PHelps. 
Juliet ..... Mrs. Stephens. 

Harlequin Grumblegriffin ; or, the Seven Magic 
Bootjacks of the Enchanted Forecabin. 

The Demon of Indigesti<m • Mr. Colletts. 

Bolus (his creature) . . Mr. John Clayton. 

The Fairy Pippetinetta . . Mr. Buckstone. 

Grisellina f ( Mr. Philipps. 

Flyleaf > A^r (hre€ listers \ Mr. Cowper. 

MiraadiAeUa ) ( Mr. Horace Wigan. 

Girofiaggoboldero the Ninth 
{flfterwards PoHtaloon) ^ 

Count Poppytoff {his prime 
minister) .... 

The Princesaof the Myriad Isles 
(fifilerwards Columhne) 

Prmce Fono (k^r lover, after- 
wards ffatfieauin\ 

Harribambus Xhis rival) 

Julep (a<x siiwej afterwards 
. ClowH^ ...» 

&c, &c.^ &c., &c 
Aadsoos. 

A Uttle sfaKffiiiiff of onr weU-loHmn artists in this £ishioii 
would unquestionafalv dxaw immensdy. We do not of course 
bind them to the aixyve sketdty progfamsBe^ but we strongly 
r e c oumicnd its perusal to the next conmnttee of manageaieDt, 
when some pressing charity is on the Aq^. 

There \ We have done our duty. Would-be contributors 
^ beware ! 



Mr. Fechter. 

Mr« Vining. 

Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
Mb» Bancroft. 

mr..santlby. 



"^BUT WOjRSB RBMAINS BEHIND:' 



Mr. Cardwell has taken a spirited step with regard to the 
Volunteer Adjutancies. These appointments have ^en of late 
years converted by their posssesors into marketable commodi- 



ties, to be bought and sold at discretion. The rtde hitherto has 
been that on an adjutant resigning his plac& the colond of the 
corps should nominate some one to succeed him, and it has be- 
come an imderstood thing in the Service, that this "^ some one " 
should be recommended to the colonel by the retiring adjutant, 
who, on his part, has been in the habit of receiving a laxge sum 
of money for giving the recommendation. Although there has 
been no secret about the existence of this system, it has ttot, 
imtil recently, attracted the serious attention of the auAorities. 
However, ^^e time has come at last, and Mr. Cardwell, in a Cir- 
cular just issued from die War Office, has notified to the Lcprd- 
Lieutenants of the several counties, that in future, in the event 
of a resignation of an adjutant of Volunteers, no recommenda- 
tion of a successor wiU be entertamed until the retirement is 
fully carried out, and then only will the appointment of the new 
officer be confirmed on ^e certificate of the colonel of the regi- 
ment that the late adjutant has not derived and will not derive 
any recompense^ reward, or gratuity, in consec^uence of the re- 
signation of his appointment b^na the retiring allowance the 
regulations ma^ have awarded nim. 

Altho^;h a few years af^er date, this stq> on the part of the 
War Ofnce is creditable, and calculated to inspire pul^ie con- 
fidence. But has it occiured to Mr. Cardwdl and his advisers 
! that the malpractices which they so thoroughly ccmdemn 6re 
nothing more nor less than their old friend the Purchase system 
itself in a disorganised form ? We suppose that this view of the 
mattes has not yet presented itself to their intelligence. How- 
ever, we must not expect too much at once, and, in the mean- 
time, let us try to flatter ourselves that the i^urchase system is 
doomed to destruction, and that the recent Circular, instead of 
being an exceptional cusplay of vi^ur on the part ctt the autho- 
rities^ is but an earnest of the pohcy which, in the name of aU 
that IS logical, Mr. Cardwell must have privately adopted. 
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HOW^ WHBNy ANJ> WJSEJR&, 

The water is out of the Serpentine, the fish have been carted 
off in a prostrate condition to the Round Pond in Kensington 
Gardens, and die public are getting auxious to know when the 
cleansixig process will begin, how long it will take, and when it 
will be miished. Some ill-regulated members of the community 
have even had the temerity to write to the Timesy complaining 
that if the Board of Works are not quick about the work they 
have taken in hand, the stagnant mud will create a pestilence. 
Of course, we need nardlv say that such appeals to the Press 
will have no weight witn the authorities, who have carefully 
arranged a programme, which we have the best reasons for be- 
lieving will oe strictly adhered to. Here it is : — 

Memorandum regardihg the Works for the Rbcok- 

STRUCTION OF THE SERPENTINE WATER IN HYDE 

Parjl 

1869— October I.— Water to be let out 

ro. — Fish to be removed. 
If to 30. — Mud to be inspected with a view fxx 
its removal 

Nov. I to 30.— Pending the decision of the Board^ 

the mud to be carted fh)m the bed 
of the lake to the Bayswater end. 
Dec. I to 31. — Christmas holidays of the Board. 

1870. 
Jan. I to 31.— Ditta 
February i.— The question of the disposal of the 

mud to be again brought forward, 
and, pending a decision, the mud 
to be removed from Bayswater to 
the laige open space mcing the 
Knightsbridge Baxracks» 
March i. — The mud to be left there until 
1872. 
January i. — ^When the question will be ftuther 

considered 

By Order of tba Board. 
London : September, 18691 

Peihaps the publication of this document will satisfy Aose 
people who are unreasonable enough to want to know how long 
the purification of the Serpentine will take to complete. 
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THE OCTOBER THESPIAN MEETING. 



London, \%th October y 1869. 

The Thespian racing world is beginning to look up. Many of 
the stables have been decorated with brass — ^a most excellent 
substitute for pure gold in theatrical matters. Among the rest, 
the Princess's (the celebrated training stables of Stella Collas' 
Broken English and Charles Fechter's Foreign Accent) has 
been thoroughly renovated ; velvet curtains and gilt chandeliers 
are offered to the public as excellent substitutes for first-rate 
form and highly cultivated staying power. It will be noticed 
that the veteran Charles Matliews' Jeun Premier (aged) has re- 
turned to this establishment The Adelphi staoles have lost 
Mr. Stuart's Comic Tragedian, and Mr. Ebume's Octogenarian 
Juvenility — much to the disappointment of the public, who be- 
lieve in tnese two runners. Mr. '* Tom " Morton's Plain English 
(by French Dictionary, out of Les Parisiens de la Decadence) 
has turned out a sham, with no staying power. We regret to 
say that Miss Neilson's Tragedy Heroine, by Rant, out of 
Grimace, seems likely ere long (to judge from recent per- 
formances) to prove herself a " roarer." Without further preface 
we give the result of the week's racine : — 



"Lost at Sea" Stakes. 
Rtm over the Adelphi Course, sharing terms and a premium. 
Mr. Hawes Craven's Burning House, by Rosin, out of Spirits 

y^V VT IXAw ••• ••• •#• •■• ••• ••• ••• A 

Mr. G. Belmore's Farce Actor, by Pantomime, out of 
Burlesque ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Messrs. Bvron and Boucicault's Original Drama, by 
Twadie, out of Old-as-the-Hills 3 

Betting — 2 to i on Farce Actor. 

Burning House made the running all the way, and won in a 
canter. Rest nowhere, especially Original Drama. 

The "Formosa" Selling Stakes, 

Over the Drury Lane Course. 20,000 Subscribers. 

Mr. Delane's Times' Leader, by Puff, out of Dead Season ... i 
Mr. Chatterton's Eloquence, by Education, out of Culture... 2 
Mr. Boucicault's New Thoroughfare, by Impudence, out of 

Holywell Street 3 

Mr. Beverley's Sensation Scene, by Scissors, out of Card- 

00 At U ... ... .a. ... ... ... ... ••. O 

Mr. Chatterton's Overflowing Audience, by Paper, out of 
Upper Boxes o 

Betting — ^3 to i agst New Thoroughfare, 6 to i agst Sensation 
Scene, 20 to i agst Eloquence. 

To the surprise of every one Times Leader started, although 
it was imagined that a mere Selling Stakes was not good enough 
for him. However, he sprang to the front from the beginning 
of the running, and forced the pace inmiensely. Overflowing 
Audience followed at his heels, but soon fell away after the first 
dash. New Thoroughfare was a very bad third. Eloquence 
was very little in demand at the start, his very existence being 
denied, but to the astonishment of every one came to the front 
in a most surprising manner. The " knowing ones " say that 
this horse has miproved immensely since he was last exhibited 
in public 

The " Portland " Vase. 

Run over the Princess's Course. Very few entries into the 

stalls. 

Mr. Charles Mathews' Fine Play, by Experience, out of 

^J\J^\^ ••• ••■ ••■ ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• Jl 

Mr. Vining's Growler, by Manager, out of Minor Theatje ... 2 
Mr. Lloyd's Putney Bridge, by Dauber, out of Express Train 3 
Mr. Vinmg's Bundle-of-Sticks (pedigree unknown) o 

Betting — 100 to i on Fine Play. 

The favourite started off with great spirit, and won in a 
canter. Towards the close of the race he showed signs of 
distress, and slackened his pace, coming in at the finish in 
rather a lame state. Growler was soon distanced, and Bundle- 
of-Sticks was derided by the populace, who exulted in the 
failure. 



The "Allerton" Trial Stakes. 
Run over the Lyceum Course. 
Mr. Allerton's Footstool, by Luxury, out of Lavish Exptn- 

CIIlUi 6 ... •.. ... ... ... ••. .•• ... ' 

Mr. Coghlan's Real Actor, by Fish, but of Water 2 

Mr. Wybert Reeves* DebCit, by Cash, out of Pocket ... 3 

Mr. Allerton's Feeble Amateur, by Mouthing, out of Small- 
beer, did not start. 

Betting — 25 to i agst Footstool, 100,004 to 1 7 agst DebQt 
Real Actor found no backers. 

The favourite made most show at the start, and attracted 
considerable attention. Real Actor took up the nmning, but 
was too heavily weighted to be quite successful However, 
there was only a head's difference between first and second. 
Deb(it ran very lame, in spite of the support of his friends. 
The retirement of Feeble Amateur from this race was much 
applauded — he would not have stood a ghost of a chance with 
Real Actor. Very bad third. 

The "Plain English" Stakes. 

Run at Holbom, over the old " Flying Scud " Course. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan's Quaint Waggery, by Light Comedy, 
out of Heavy Tragedian i 

Mr. Tom Morton's Originality, by Dictionary, out of Les 
Parisiens de la Decadence 2 

Mr. G. Honey's Bore, by Gag, out of Bunkum 3 

Betting — 10 to i on Quaint Waggery, 2,000 to i agst Origi- 
nality. 

Quaint Waggery soon flew to the front, followed by Origi- 
nality, who soon began to halt terribly. Half way the latter 
stumbled over some blockheads said to be comic servants, and 
very nearly came to hopeless grie£ Bore was all over the place 
as usual, but came in a bad third. 

The " Little Em'lv " Cup. 

Run over the Wych street Course. 

Mr. Liston's Success, by Enterprise, out of Capital i 

Mr. Charles Dickens' Love Story, by Pathos, out of David 

VfOppCJl IICaU ... ... ... ... ... •«. ... J* 

Mr. Rowe's Micawber, by Lead, out of Lack-of- Imagination 3 
Mr. Halliday's Adaptation, by Rubbish, out of Bad Taste o 

Betting — 2 to i on Success, any odds against Adaptation. 
Success won easily in spite of the efforts of Adaptation and 
Micawber to steal away the victory. 



OH CENSOR MORUMl 



THE question as to whether the censorship of the Press is of 
any real benefit to public morality has been very forcibly put, 
with regard both to the pieces that have been licensed lately, 
and the pieces that have been prohibited. The Femsue 
Woodin at Drury Lane, who changes her hair and her 
morality in five minutes, and loses nothing in a worldly 
sense by it, is bad enough. But it seems to us that the 
wretched piece of dingy trash now being performed at the 
Princess's is worse. To represent a cold-blooded murderer 
as being affably received by the husband, son, and daughter 
of the victim,^ and being permitted by them to discuss his 
achievement in a semi-facetious manner, is hardly conducive 
to public morality. Nor is it very edifying to possible crimi- 
nals to show them a British magistrate engaged with a detective 
in trying to suborn the witnesses in a case mich he is going to 
try officially on the morrow. Justice has quite enoug[h abuses 
to answer tor without being brought into such unmerited con- 
tempt. It is all very well to say that Mr. Charles Mathews re- 
presents the murderer with such bonhommie as to make it im- 
possible to believe in his crime ; but, unfortunately in real life, 
murderers have been often veiy pleasant fellows out of business 
hours. The more attractive vice is made the more immoral is 
the lesson enforced. The ignorant and the vulgar have suffi- 
cient intelligence to see the bad moral but not sufficient to see 
the humour of Mr. C. Mathews' perversion of criminality. We 
certainly think that the audience which can tolerate Escaped 
from Portland could tolerate any drama, however wicked, say 
Julie^ for instance, and be none the worse for it. 

Answer to Double Acrostic will be given in our next 
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WHAT NBXTf 



The situation in France is rapidly increasing in interest It 
seems that the Emperor has made up his mind, if he has made 
up his mind to anything, to retain the present Ministry in poorer 
as long as he can. At the same time, he apparently intends to 
make a show of giving effect to the liberal promises in the pro- 
gramme of constitutional government which he announced this 
summer. But he is in great danger of doing enough to destroy 
his character as an autocrat, without doing enough to secure for 
himself the character of a constitutional monarch. He is 
probably " Micawbering "—to coin a word—waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. A European war, a revolution at home, or 
another grand sensational crime, might give him a respite. 
Everybody seems to be agreed that personal government is at 
an end, but nobody seems to have any idea what will follow. 
If the Irreconcilables come into power, their government, to 
judge from their language, will be most personal. Seriously 
speaking, the advance of liberty and the advent of genuine 
constitutional government will, we believe, be prevented, if at 
all, by that abominable herd of howling monsters which calls 
itself the democratic party in France. Not an hour passes but 
some fresh outrage on decency deepens the disgust which the 
men of this party must inspire in every one who is not a poli- 
tical fanatic. No one will accuse us of any g^reat regard or 
respect for Imperialism, but we unhesitatingly declare that, 
rather than see the Red Republican party at the head of France, 
we would welcome the restoration of personal government in 
all its former vigour. Better even a coup d*itat than an age of 
anarchy and bloodshed, such as must ensue if the Itappel^ the 
Reforme^ and the Reveil ever become the official organs of the 
French Press. No fate can be more horrible for a country than 
a tyranny of blackguardism, and that is what the government 
of such creatures means. 

It is quite possible that the extreme revolutionary party may 
succeed in goading the idle and dissolute portion of the lower 
classes into a futile outbreak of violence and rebellion. We 
warn every true lover of liberty against countenancing, however 
feebly, the efforts of these demons of democracy. Any dis- 
turbances in Paris, if headed by these men, will infallibly be 
crushed, for the bitterest haters of Napoleonism are, very many 
of them, no lovers of the *' Bonnet rouge." Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Con stitutionalists would unite with Imperialists 
to crush any att emp t to repeat the horrors of the great revolu- 
tion. Fortunately, the Irreconcilables, as they are called, are 



not persons who are dangerous from their intellect or their 
courage. They are, for the most part, a set of very noisy curs, 
who lack the pluck to brave the bayonet or the guillotine. They 
might make good> hangmen, but they would not make good 
soldiers. Their tongues are the strongest weapons in their 
armoury, and these, though certainly not rusty for want of use, 
are so covered with dirt that very little of the true metal is to 
be seen. But though formidable in neither talent nor valour, 
these heroes are sufficiently clever and brave to be very mis- 
chievous. They may throw back France for several years in 
the progress which she is rapidly making. The Emperor 
watches their movements with a knowing smile, and gives them 
the reins in the hope that they may kick over the traces. We 
trust that he will be disappointed, and that public opinion will 
flog them into submission. This is the only gleam of hope we 
see for Napoleon the Third, if he refuses to change himself to 
King Louis. We do not believe that a war would really save 
him, even if a war of sufficient importance could be got up at 
such short notice. We hope that personal government will not 
receive another baptism in blood. The army is powerful in 
France, but there is a party of nearly equal power, which would 
almost psefer civil war to an tmprovoked war even with Prussia. 
Could Germany or America be irritated into an act of aggres- 
sion, all France would arm to a man. The democrats we do 
not include among the men ; but even they would arm them- 
selves with the dagger. Unfortunately for the Emperor, looking 
at the matter from his point of view, nearly all the chief Powers 
of the world are too busy now to go to war. The time has not yet 
come for practically testing all the ingenious inventions in offen- 
sive weapons and defensive armour which have been the result 
of the last great campaign. Even a succession of '* Crimes de 
Pantin" would onlyjdefer the danger, and after a very little 
time the fickle Parisians would tire of picnics on an Aceldama, or 
of photographs of mutilated features fixed in the hideous rigour 
of a violent death. 

We do not consider that, whatever may happen, the Nemesis 
which has so long hung over the head of the Decembrian hero 
can be averted. If it £dl not on him it will fall on his son. 
There is a sure element of decay in all greatness that is based 
on treachery. It is well to talk about the wearying repetition 
of these allusions to the cradle of the Imperial power, but the 
reiteration of the accusation does not make the crime any 
the less. Success made the assassin an Emperor, but 
it does not make the Emperor any the less an assassin. 
The world forgets ; but justice remembers that the punish- 
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ment has yet to come. We say thus much, for we 
would not have it thought that because we do not dis- 
guise our aversion and contempt for the extreme republican 
party in France, we have, therefore, bowed the knee before the 
throne of our old enemy. We do not deny that much has been 
done for France during the Emperor's reign. But one thing re- 
mains yet to be done, for which the material progress of the 
people has, we trust, prepared the nation. If France has ad- 
vanced she has done so not by the means, but in spite, of the 
Empire. For a long time the enormous burden of debt which 
the Emperor has fastened on the shoulders of France will cripple 
her progress. This has been the natural result of personal 
government. Either in the form of a monarchy or a republic, 
France must have a constitutional Government. The people 
must have the control of the expenditure and the power to de- 
clare war. If the Emperor is really to govern through the 
people and not merely in their name, he may be the father of a 
line of kii^s. But he will leave for his son nothing but the 
empty title of Emperor. Even the ravings of Victor Hugo and 
his crowd of imitators and parasites cannot prevent this. The 
prestige of Napoleon is a thing of the past The name awakens 
now only the recollection of human lives and money alike squan- 
dered. The social administration of France, so admirable, and in 
many respects, will remain. It was not a creation of the present 
Emperor. But the machinery of political inquisition and 
persecution will be destroyed, and the inviolability of officials 
will not survive their present Chief. 

One cannot help noticing several indications of the waning 
fortunes of Napoleonic autocracy. The other day, that crea- 
ture of the Empire's birth, Granier de Cassagnac, came in 
for a mild rebuke from the Official Journal. The Government 
was pained at the coarse and brutal attack on a Prince of the 
Imperial House. The gentleman (!) had turned his pen 
against the Emperor's cousin. What must have been the 
system under which such a man as de Cassagnac could be 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honour ? What 
must have been the Government that leant for support on such 
a monster of blackguardism as the Pays f Perhaps the spec* 
tacle of such an organ of opinion instigated the Irreconcilables 
to try and emulate its eloquence in the RappeL It was also the 
other day that one of those far from uncommon cases occurred 
which shows that the administration of justice is a farce under 
personal Government. So great is the sanctity that surrounds 
the person of the Emperor that it extends to the meanest of his 
servants. That Government must be conscious of its own in- 
herent injustice which refuses to grant any redress against the 
ruffianism of its officers. The semblance of liberty may exist 
in France ; but as long as a gtnsdartfu can throw you into 
prison for some fancied personal slight — and you can get no 
redress except by a process so complicated and expensive that 
it is almost impossible to pursue it, even if the chances were 
all in your favour, instead of all against you — ^no real liberty 
can exist. 

The Emperor very soon must begin his voyage from the 
harbour of Buonapartism on the troubled sea of Reform, 
which threatens every moment the storm of Revolution. He has 
few advisers, and still fewer friends ; he has allies, but they are 
not very judicious or powerful. The Empress alienates by her 
attachment to Ultramontanism those whom her many amiable 
qualities would otherwise attract to her. Prince Napoleon in- 
spires with distrust the soldiers without gaining the confidence 
of the men of peace. We repeat, as the instrument of Reform, 
Napoleon III. may exist ; as the bulwark of Reaction, he must 
be destroyed. 



THE CHARGE AGAINST HINSON. 



The solicitors for the defence of the prisoner Hinson have 
written to us, complaining that our Cartoon last week, entitled 
"A Cure for Murder, or Justice clings to the Gallows," in which 
the Wood-green murder was alluded to, was calculated to preju- 
dice the minds of the jury by whom their client will be tried. We 
need hardly say diat our intentions were by no means to prejudge 
the case, or to create any prejudice. The more especially do we 
regret that any such motive should have been attributed to us, 
as we learn that Hinson's late employer has interested himself 
in the prisoner's behalf. This is encouraging — laborare est 
orare — a good workman is seldom a bad citizen. 



THE FRETFUL PHILOSOPHER ON CHARITY, 



Charity is a very distinguished virtue. It is also a most 
domestic one. Indeed, chanty is considered by philosophers 
to have its very origin and beginning in the sacred precincts of 
home. But this is not all that can be said of its beautifully 
retiring and unworldly character, for charity not only has a way 
of begmning at home but of staying there altogether. 






Charity is elastic. By reason of this it is able to cover a 
multitude of faults. People often declare that if it were not for 
the restraints imposed in the exercise of this virtue they might 
be forced to put the worst interpretation on the conduct of their 
neighbours. Full of charity, however, they merely throw out a 
hint. Sometimes it becomes an act of charity to speak the 
truth, no matter how disagreeable it be. If this were not an 
exceptional, but an ordinary duty, there would soon be an end 
of lying. Men love telling each other the plain truth out of 
charity. 



« « 



Charity is above all the worldly vanities. It especially de- 
spises the sinfulness of dress. It is true charity that consigns 
little boys to muffin hats, and little girls to coal-scuttle bonnets, 
in order that the world may appreciate its perfect humility and 

simplicity. 

Notwithstanding its many excellences people have been 
known to curse charity roundly. Inmates of British Workhouses 
have done so, though their whole existence has been dependent 
on its zeal and solicitude. They have been supported by the 
benevolent charity of the taxpayer, who, with generous and 
beating heart, has listened anxiously for the step of the gentle 
and smiling tax collector. Sweet-spirited beings, called Guar- 
dianSy have watched over them, and yet they have complained. 
But it is in the divine nature of charity to overlook all things. 
So it has completely overlooked the poor. 



%• 



Beautiful as is charity when developed in the individual, it 
does not reach its true zenith till it takes root in mankind col- 
lectively. Charitable societies boast of an angelic philanthropy. 
They not only relieve suffering humanity, but fatten their own 
officials. When true charity waxes cold on this earth there 
will be no more dining in brotherly love, on other people's 
money, at two guineas a head. 



V 



Real charity is freiquently misunderstood. Some people occa- 
sionally relieve a miserable starving b^gar on a cold winter's 
night. This is wrong. True charitjr urges that the beggar may 
want gin, and so puts its hands into its pockets, stalks on, and 
never relieves anvbody at alL It is true charity never to give a 
halfpenny to anyi>ody. 



« • 



In the cause of charity men and women have been kno>%ni to 
offer themselves up as perfect mart3nrs. Under its hallowing 
influence gentle maidens have kept shops and brave youths 
trodden the stase. A fancy fair might be a heaven upon earth, 
but for the high prices, so exalted, so pure, so self-sacrificing 
are the motives which inspire those who have set it in motion. 



V 



Adversity, they say, makes strange bedfellows. So does 
charity. The very queerest of people set their names down on 
public subscription lists. Anonymous % O., wiA his ;^ioo 
donation, and Lady Toffyville, wim her £20, are both actuated 
by the sdf-same charity ; only her ladyship knows that every- 
body reads the Distressed Teapot Widows' Association Report 
and feels confident that heaven will not be a desirable locality' 
for a permanency, if y, O, and his set manage to get the entri^e\ 
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TOMAHA WK'S PRIZE PIECES. 



In fulfilment of a promise made some weeks back, Tomahawk 
has great pleasure in presenting his readers with the first of a 
series of scenes from pieces sent to his office to compete for the 
premium promised by him to the writer of the prize play. As yet 
the prize has not been awarded. 

No. I. 
The Woman in White ; 

OR, 

Great Expectations. 
By Messrs. H. J, B— R— N and D— N B— c— C— T. 

Act III.— Scene 3.— -<4 gothic hall. Screen at back, clock 
{hatids pointing to 9), large fireplace, lighthouse seen 
through the window, L. As the curtain rises little wrecks 
are seen dashing against the lighthouse, Dolls drowning, 
6^r. A storm rages. Enter Sir Ralph. He comes down 
to the footlights and soliloquises. 

Sir Ralph. — By the law of England he loses the whole of 
his propcrtv. Yes ; because the will was not written in red ink 
and was only signed by three witnesses, it becomes nul! and void ! 
Yes, null and void {addressing himself to the gallery), as null 
and void as the heads of our aristocracy ! 

Enter Servant, r. 

Servant. — Madame Formosa is below. Sir. 

Sir Ralph. — Show her up, Montgomery. 

Servant.— I will, sir. {Exit,) 

Sir Ralph. — Formosa — ^here — in this house ! At such a 
time ! Well, I must brazen it out, as the tinker said to the 
saucepan. 

{Enter Formosa — she rushes into his arms,) 

Formosa. — My darling ! Nay, do not blush at the words ; 
you know how dearly I love you. And you, do not you love me 
dearly ? 

Sir Ralph. — At any rate, I do not love you cheaply 1 

Formosa. — Ah ! you would throw the jeweller's bill in my 
face — you would hint at the account at the milliner's, and yet 
{with intense feeling to the gallery) is not woman's heart a jewel 
above all price — her love worth a thousand jewjaws — a million 
toys ! 

Sir Ralph. — ^You touch me nearly, Formosa. But come, 
you forget — surely to-day you had fixed for your visit to the 
Crystal Palace with Lord Henry Loomshire. 

Formosa.— Ah, so I did ! Dear Harry, how he loves me ! 
But he has his foibles — he is noble, and good, and jealous, 
and 

Sir Ralph. — ^And rich. Add that, Formosa, add that. He 
is a true English gentleman, with love in his heart, brains in 
his skull, and gold in his pocket ! What more would you wish 
for? 

Formosa. — I cannot tell. He is so young— so beautiful— so 
effeminate. 

Sir Ralph. — True, he can scarcely count fourteen years. 
But then youth is a fault that will mend every day of his life. 

Formosa — ^A novel iest, indeed, ha, ha, ha! Ralph, with 
your merry conceits and clever cranks, you will some day be the 
death of me. 

Sir Ralph (aside), — Can she, then, suspect ! I must be 
more cautious. 

{Enter Servant.) 

Servant. — Lord Henry Loomshire. 

Formosa. — Harry here ! This will never do ! Detection means 
ruin ! Come, Ralph, cannot you hide me from his gaze ? 
Sir Ralph 1 
and the > (speaking together), — The screen V the screen ! 
Servant. ) 

( They hide her behind the screen,) 

{Enter Lord Henry (r.) ; Servant bows to him and exit,) 

Sir Ralph {shaking hands) — Ah ! Loomshire, my boy, how 
are you ? By the by, you know, you can ask your nurse in if 
you like. Any friends of yours are always welcome here. 

Lord Henry.— Thanks, Ralph, thanks. But I have to sav 
things to you that even my nurse must not hear. You have al- 
ways been my friend ? 



Sir Ralph. — My dear boy, what a question ! Why, your 
grandfather and I were schoolfellows. 

Lord Henry. — I know that, Ralph, and that is the reason 
why I am here to-day — to blame you — to lecture you, if you 
will. 

Sir Ralph {starting),— To blame me ! 

Lord Henry {kindly but severely), — Yes, to blame you, Ralph ! 
Is it true that you are about to marry ? 

Sir Ralph {aside, and looking towards the screen), — Perdi- 
tion ! He will ruin me I {aloud) Marry 1 Ha, ha, ha, 'tis too 
good a joke ! / marry, nay. Hairy, you carry your fun too far. 

Lord Henry (producing a note), — Then e34)lain to me the 
meaning of this letter from Lady Louisa Pentonville ! 

Sir Ralph {angrily), — How came it in your hands ? 

Lord Henry {reproachfully), — ^You ask such a question — of 
a friend ? 

Sir Ralph {sorrowfully). — No, I meant not that. I know, 
Harry, that you are the very soul of honour. You had some 
good reason — I am sure you had — for opening and perusing my 
private letter. 

Lord Henry.— I will be frank with you, Ralph, in spite of 
your ungenerous suspicions. I was curious to learn the contents 
of that letter. Now are you satisfied ? 

Sir Ralph. — Thoroughly, and forgive me for harbouring for 
a moment my most base suspicions {fbrmosa sighs). 

Lord Henry. — Ah I we are overheard ! That screen. 

Sir Ralph. — You must not go. 

Lord Henry. — Nay, permit me {he approaches the screen and 
overthrows it, Formosa is discovered). 

Lord Henry. — My love, my soul, Formosa ! 

Sir Ralph (gloomily), — Now, Harry, you know the worst 

Lord Henry. — My poor friend, I pity you. How cruel must 
be your agony, when you can actually be guilty of deceit to me — 
me, your bosom friend ! 

Formosa. — O Harry, Harry, I love you both ! 

Lord Henry. — Nay, I cannot bear to hear your voice, 
Formosa. Come, Ralph, lead me to my nurse I 

{He is led out by Sir Ralph.) 

Formosa. — And here ends all my cherished plans I Eh ? 
{sniffs), what is this? Smoke — fire—great Heavens! the old 
hall is in flames I 

{The house is burnt down in the usual manner, Formosa 

escapes,) 

Scene 4. — The river from under Waterloo Bridge by night, 
showing the Thames Embankment, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster Abbey, Sf*c,,dr*c, Steamboats glide along 
the river, 6r»c,, &»c., 6r»c, 

Enter Formosa and Policeman. 

Policeman.— What did you say. Miss ? 
Formosa.— I wanted to find a Putney onmibus. 
Policeman {touching his hat politely).— \i you will allow me, 
I will show you the way. 
Formosa. — Thanks, very much. 

TABLEAU and CURTAIN. END OF ACT III. 

remarks on the above. 

The Woman in White is remarkable for the great novelty of 
its name and incidents, and for the brilliancy of its dialogue. 
The character of Lord Harry is evidently the work of Mr. D — n 
Bo — c — c — t, who has shown more than once a partiality for 
young noblemen — witness the coxswain in Formosa, and the 
youth in Flying Scud, The scene under Waterloo bridge is 
exceedingly dramatic, and strongly reminds one of the proposed 
suicide from the steamboat pier in Lost at Sea, The fire, too, at 
the end of the " screen scene^" is neatly introduced, and most 
effective. Throughout this piece we find a healthy tone — a tone 
telling most eloquently of the progress that Mr. R— c— c — ^t and 
his coUaborateur have already made in pursuing that fine " new 
thoroughfare " leading, it is said, to the sewers ! 



Christian's Progress. — In answer to numerous inauiries, 
we beg to state that H.R.H. Prince Christian is quite well He 
is as popular as ever, and will be presented with the Colonelcy 
of a Regiment the moment he has mastered sufficient English 
to give the words of command. 
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THE WEEK. 

We understand that it is proposed to extend next Session the 
provisions of the " Habitual Criminals* Act " to the Police. 



A NEW theatrical "order" — a rival to the Victoria Cross — 
is about to be inaugurated. It will be called the Decoration of 
the Fools' Cap, and wiU be (like the sister Order) " for VeinreP 



The authoress of the " Byron Scandal " reserves her defence. 
For some time, no doubt Yes ; in spite of her name, it is to 
be feared there's more of the ^oaks than the beach about Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe ! 

A very ridiculous story is going the rounds of the counters 
in the City just now apropos of Lord Mayor Lawrence. A 
mischievous wag has started a report that " his Lordship " is 
going to be made a baronet ! 



A certain party in the Church of England have always 
entertained a determined hatred for the legal decisions affecting 
that corporation. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that 
they have, to a man, gone mad at the mere mention of the 
'' Temple r 

If the report is to be believed, it would appear that the Board 
of Works will soon improve that part of the City which lies 
nearest to the Mansion House. It is even whispered (in some 
quarters) that, when the Commissioners get to the Poultry, we 
may expect to see 2, foul ! 

We congratulate Mr. Gladstone on his letter to the Chairman 
of the Amnesty Meeting at Limerick. It is a manly and frank 
answer to those who have accused the Premier of cowardice or 
mischievous pliability in this matter. We trust that the pro* 
mise of this letter will be fulfilled, and that justice will -be done 
to Ireland under the aegis of the law, not in the clamour of 
sedition. 



The St Pancras Board of Guardians have been rebuked by 
Mr. Goschen with a dignity and decision, which we hope they 
may be able to appreciate. " They were paralyzed, and had 
lost all control over the workhouse ofKcials." We think the 
world, to say nothing of the parish of St Pancras, will survive 
this calamity. When they have learnt to control themselves 
they will be allowed to control others. 



Sir Eardley Gideon Culling Eardley, Bart, again ! (We 
hope we have got the name right this time.) The public will 



be sorry to hear that this persecuted gentleman, who received a 
free pardon for cruel and aggravated bigamy conmiitted by him, 
on account of his delicate state of health, has been very unweU. 
His memory has been so affected by his illness that he forgot 
his own name, and signed that of Lefevre, on a cheque. Poor 
fellow ! We hope the' law will not be hard on him. Who knows 
but what he may have committed this little mistake from a con- 
scientious feeling that he had been treated with a leniency which 
he scarcely deserved, and that his proper place, after all, was in 
prison ? 

Mr. G. H. Moore has been again attracting the notice of 
the public. This individual turns out to be a Member of Par- 
liament He has been abusing the O'Donoghue in very charac- 
teristic language for his extremely sensible and moderate letter 
which we noticed in our leading article last week. The 
O'Donoghue will, we trust, accept the abuse of this itinerant 
vocabulary of foul language as what it really is, — a great com- 
pliment It appears to us that this Mr. Moore has a great 
career before him. Why should he not supply the place of the 
exiled Finlen at the Judge and Jury Society ? He is well quali- 
fied for the post, and that can be said of few men. As a mem- 
ber of an assembly consisting of *" honourable gentlemen " he is 
thrown away. 

All praise to the Marylebone Vestry ! Notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Lord Portman and of the occupiers, they have 
insisted on the destruction of certain houses reported as totally 
unfit for human habitation. Marylebone parish is in every 
respect so well managed that it tempts us sometimes to be 
reconciled to vestry government We should like to know how 
Lord Portman justifies his having retained these houses so long. 
Did he never try and calculate how many human lives the few 
pounds a year that these houses brought him represented ? What 
can we expect from small proprietors, if large ones act in the 
spirit of this noble lord ? Again, we say, all honour to the Mary- 
lebone Vestr>' ! May their example find as many imitators as 
the generous and humane conduct of Lord Portman has doubt- 
less found admirers (?) 

Calcraft in the County Court ! What a sublime spectacle ! 
We give his letter entire. It is too good not to be enshrined in 
our columns. 

'^ London, Sept th28 1869, — Sulley iam quite a Shamed at 
your meanness of sending me that open peace of paper to expose 
me in that way to think that you want me to spend 2 or 3 pounds 
to com to your place to Pay you the som of 14s wich i never had 
half of it will Swear if ihad you had half of it what did it coust 
me when whe ware out together you never spent one halfpenny 
and you to charge me that exorbant sum isuppose you thought 
of fntening me but iwas bom too near awooa to be fritened by 
an Owl the sum you charged me the Shiriff ought to have 
setteled long ago inave sent you the Beastley bit o? paper you 
sent me in an invelope not open as you sent it me you can doo 
what you like with it as soon as it is convnant i will send you 
apost ofHc order for the overcharge of 14s. with acheck upon 
you for so mean an action — ^W S — W C 

^ inever was served Such a mean action in all my life inever 
hat such athing in my house before" 

Why does not Calcraft write a collection of his Proverbial 
Sayings? They would put Tupper to shame and confusion. 
" Proverbial Sayings of William Calcraft, Hangman and 
Humourist" There's a good Title ! We trust some of his 
future chents will raise the amount of the claim by subscription. 
It would be a terrible calamity if matters came to the worst 
Fancy issuing execution against an executioner !. If that is not 
lese-majesty, what is ? 
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XII. 

Mr. Tackler's establishment was certainly a pecuKar one. 
The day after Mr. Pulp's arrival, and at very early morn, he 
was startled by a series of violent single knocks at the street- 
door, followed by eaually violent ringing both - of the door bell 
and the night bell indiscriminately. After the knocks had 
apparently accumulated to some thirty, the street-door had 
e\ndently been opened, and then a shrill shriek was heard pro- 
ceeding upstairs from the voice of Mr. Tackler's female servant 
of " Paupers / " To Mr. Pulp's ear it sounded like the newspaper 
boy at the railway station ; but in reality it was the announce- 
ment to Mr. Tackier that paupers were arriving and taking up 
their station in the waitmg-room to be treated. Tackler's 
female servant never, under any circumstances, thought of 
answering a knock at the street-door until it had been repeated 
some twenty or thirty times. " They piles up at the door," she 
would argue to herself ; ^* master's not up, and what's the use of 
letting them in one by one ? Better wait and let 'em in by batches." 
The window in Mr. Pulp's room looked out upon the street, and 
Mr. Pulp, as he was dressing, contemplated the external arrange- 
ments. The paupers seemed to be arriving in small armies. 
Directly an individual reached Mr. Tackler's door, he struggled 
through the throng, delivered one furious single knock, rang the 
bell violently, and then calmly and quietly took up his station in 
the crowd as if he were waiting to be admitted to a gratis per- 
formance at a theatre. When the pavement was sufficiently 
blockaded that all passage by pedestrians was impossible, the 
street-door was thrown violently t)pen, and the multitude surged 
into Mr. Tackler's dwelling, and then arose the cry from Mr. 
Tackler's servant of "Patters/" Mr. Pulp had only just com- 
pleted his toilet, and had opened his door preparing to descend, 
when Mr. Tackler's bedroom door was thrown violently open, 
and Mr. Tackier presented himself. He was in a state of de- 
shabille, and he was looking wild and haggard. His hair was 
unbrushed, he had no cravat, and he wore a pair of very loose 
slippers, which dropped from his feet at every second step. 

" They're at it, Mr. Pulp ! " he cried, in accents of agony. 
" They're at it ! They've begun early this morning because they 
know I wanted a little extra sleep, having been up half the 
night Hark at *em ! they're coughmg now. They know 1 hate 
coughing ; but I defy them, Mr. Pulp, I defy them, and I «//// 
have my breakfast Come along ! " 

Mr. Tackier rushed downstairs, followed by Mr. Pulp. 
Directly they reached the hall, the scene that presented 
itself was something surprising. There was a perfect crowd of 
paupers jammed together, old and young, men and women, and 
all supposed to be suffering from some terrific malady. There 
was no room for any more to enter unless they invaded Mr. 
Tackler's private rooms and mounted his staircase. Directly 
the paupers caught sight of the Doctor there was a perfect chorus 
of coughs and groans. They held out their bottles to him — for 
each pauper carried a bottle — and each one appealed to him to 
be treated first, and there was a general cry of " Give us 
physic ! " 

** Silence ! " roared Mr. Tackier. " I won't be badgered in 
this way. You ska// wait till I have had my breakfast. 1 won't 
be driven to my grave without a struggle." 

" That's right, George, that's right 1 " screamed the voice of 
Mrs. Tackier, emerging from the dining-room. She was a tall, 
angular-looking woman, with her hair in papers, and habited in 
a long white dressing-gown, and altogether presenting the ap- 
pearance of a violoncello in a canvas covering. *^ That's right ; 
don't be put down." 

Thus enjoined, Mr. Tackier rushed into the breakfast-room, 
followed by Mr. Pulp. Mrs. Tackier soon prepared the meal, 
which consisted of hot coffee and cold sausages. Mr. Tackier 
sat down and eat like a wolf ; but between every mouthful he 
took, there came a loud single knock at the street door, followed 
by a variety of groans, coughs, and impatient exclamations from 
the paupers outside. 

" Go It ! go it ! " cried Mr. Tackier. " You won't bring me 
out before the time, I can tell you. You may ruin me, you may 
knock up my practice, you may drive me mad, but you shan't 
starve me." 



Mr. Tackier went on eating furiously, murmuring his indig- 
nation at intervals. The way he peeled the sausages before he 
devoured them, the method in which he gulped down the hot 
coffee, and the savage manner he caught at the bread and butter 
with his teeth like a savage dog, and bit out large semicircles, 
all showed the fury and desperation of his excited mind. 

At last he threw down his knife and fork, and nearly drove 
his plate from him off the table and exclaimed — 

" Do you hear that, Mr. Pulp ? " 

" What ? " said Mr. Pulp. 

*' That cough 1 That's Sibley. I know him. He comes 
here the first, and he hacks, and hacks, because he knows I 
hate the sound. There's nothing the matter with him, but he is 
greedy for his physic, and he knows that will bring me out." 
And then he added, turning to his wife, "Is the tub ready ?" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Tackier. 

"The tub ! " said Mr. Pulp. « What's the tub ?" 

" The tub," said Mr. Taclder, " is my method of treatment 
You will have the kindness this morning to take charge of it" 

" But what is it ? " said Mr. Pulp. " You don't treat them hy- 
dropathically, do you ? " 

Mr. Tackier laughed, and so did Mrs. Tackier. 

" No, my dear Sir, but I have one tub of physic made every 
morning. It is saline draught, an admirable medicine. It saves 
a world of trouble. You merely turn the cock and fill the bottle, 
and colour the contents with anything you like. It cures all 
maladies. The tub is in the Surgery, and now as that villain 
Sibley is at it again, let us go ana sec the patients." 

Mr. Tackier started up, opened the door, and dashed in 
among the assembled paupers like a cannon balL Mr. Pulp 
followed him. " Who's the first ? " shouted Mr. Tackier ; and a 
chorus of voices replied to the question, which further infuriated 
Mr. Tackier. His method of treatment was sharp and peculiar. 
He rushed among the paupers ; he singled out one, and furiously 
demanded, What was the matter with him ? The description 
of the unfortunate's symptoms and pains was cut short by a de- 
mand for him to put out his tongue. That was enough. The 
next question was, " Where's your bottle ? " and when this was 
produced, it was handed to Mr. Pulp, who rushed down stairs 
mto the Surgery to fill it This was a very simple transaction, 
for an enormous stone tub stood upon the Surgery counter, and 
by turning on the tap the physic was made, and handed to the pau- 
per, who was then dismissed. There was, apparently, every 
case of disease among Mr. Tackler's paupers ; but they were all 
treated upon the same rapid and expeditious principle. Mr. 
Tackier was one of those doctors who are so difficult to convince 
of the existence of disease at all in pauper patients. Half of 
the maladies were described by him as "rubbish, all fancy, 
shamming, humbug, nothing the matter ! " but still he gave 
them the physic. Still the tap of the tub was kept hard at 
work ; and Mr. Pulp was quite exhausted with the exertion 
and excitement of running up and down stairs and filling the 
bottles. 

" Where's Sibley ?" cried Mr. Tackier, as the paupers began 
to thin off. 

" Here I am, Sir," said an old man, giving a grand cough as 
he presented himself. " I can wait" 

I've no doubt you can, my man ; but I'm not going to stand 
it," said Mr. Tackier. " No better, of course ?" 

" Not a bit," said Mr. Sibley. " Not a hatom. In fact, I 
gets worse every day. That physic don't agree with me, I can 
tell you. It ain't half strong enough. It don't do me no good 
whatever." 

" You're an old impostor," shouted Mr. Tackier. " Pulp, give 
him the usual. He'll set nothing else from me. I know his 



case. 



» 



Very well," said Mr. Sibley. " Then mark me, if I am 
took worse, and I know I shall be, I'll complain to the Board, 
that I will. I'll have you up. It's very hard as a poor man 
who's took worse can't be treated properly, and have his proper 
physic. There's old Winsor, he ain't hsilf so bad as me, and 
you've given him no end of nasty physic, and put a seton in his 
neck, and lots of leeches all over his body. It's favouring;, that's 
what it is, and it's a shame. Yah !" 

" Yah ! " groaned about a dozen sympathizing paupers, sup- 
porting old Sibley in his denunciation. 

" Look here !" cried Mr. Tackier, " seizing an empty quart 
bottle by the neck, which he was about to hand to Mr. Pulp — 
" look here ! I'll have no riot here. You may complain where 
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you like ; but Vm not to be frightened in my own house by the 
whole pack of you." 

And Mr. Tackier flourished the bottle over his head, and 
stood in an attitude of defiance and defence. 

" Turn them all out, George,'* cried Mrs. Tackier, rushing 
into the room. " I wouldn't put up with the business any longer. 
It's a disgraceful system, and it will kill you in the end. I'd 
have nothing more to do with such an ungrateful crew, or with 
such a niggardly Board You're breaking your health and your 
home, and your practice for the Parish — and a precious lot the 
Parish cares for you. Turn them out, and give it up, George," 
and with that Mrs. Tackier sailed out of the room. 

XIII. 

" And now, Mr. Pulp," said Mr. Tackier, when the paupers 
had been dismissed, " that's my early morning's work. We will 
make our rounds directly ; but Mrs. Tackier is right. It's an 
ungrateful business altogether, and I think I have a scheme for 
making money a little quicker than I am doing it here." 

{To be continued. Commenced in No* 127.) 



THE SEE OF —HE I 



{Telegraphed by OUR PRIVATE Detective.) 

Oxford^ Monday, 
I HAVE just arrived, and made full inquines. Nothing is 
known of him here. I described him minutely, and they told 
that they had never heard of him. Isn't it provoking ? 



me 



London^ Tuesday, 
Nothing daunted by my failure at Oxford, I came here to- 
day, and proceeded at once to the Garrick Club. I inquired 
for him, and found to my chagrin that he was unknown m the 
Club. A visit to the Athenaeum was equally disappointing. 
However, I have plenty of confidence. Before I give up the 
search you may be sure I will find out something about him. 

Cambridge^ Wednesday, 
Arrived here to-day, and made the usual inquiries. Nothing 
known about him. Somebody said that he might be in the 
West of England, but wasn't sure. 

Bath^ Thursday, 
Hurray! They have heard of him here — at least, an old 
lady has. As far as I can make out, he holds a living some- 
where in Devonshire. To-morrow I start for Exeter. I am 
awfully pleased. I was very nearly giving up my journey in 
despair. 

Exeter^ Friday, 
Capital ! I am on the scent. I have found several people 
who have heard his name. One of them is almost certain that 
he is a vicar, or a rector, or a dean, or a something. This is 
splendid. I will soon find him out now. 

Honiton^ Saturday, 
Hurrah ! Eureka ! I have found him ! His name is Mack- 
arness, and he gives up the head-mastership of Honiton Gram- 
mar School (twenty-something boys at the last census) for the 
Bishopric of Oxford ! 



A CLERICAL CLEARANCE, 



An interesting little ceremony took place at Heme Hill last 
week. A sum of ;^ 1,000 in a large silver salver was presented 
to the Reverend Matthew Anderson, on the occasion of his 
leaving the parish of St. Paul's, of which he has been vicar for 
some five-and-twenty years. Although we do not in the least 
object to a clergyman's good work being appreciated by his 
fiock, and still less to the appreciation taking a substantial 
form, yet we think such a very ready money transaction as 
this is a little out of place. A thousand sovereigns would no 
doubt be a welcome present even to the proudest amongst us ; 
but we much question if it is not beneath the dignity of an 
English clergyman to send round his hat at the conclusion of a 



ministration, however successful. Silver tea-sets and em- 
broidered slippers are less acceptable, but certainly more inno- 
cent than well-stocked purses. We think therefore it would be 
wiser if in future the admirers of retiring ministers would confine 
their admiration within decent bounds. A large concourse of 
people assembled to see a parson pocket a trayful of money 
cannot, after all, have been a very edifying spectacle. 



IN FORMA PA U PER IS. 



The Viceroy of Egypt seems determined that all classes shall 
be represented at the opening of the Suez CanaL His Highness 
has just invited the principal representatives of science, art, and 
literature in the great Universities of Europe to be present at 
the ceremony, and, with an amount of consideration which does 
him credit, has offered to pay the expenses of such gentlemen 
to Egypt and bacl^L and to put them up while there. Of course, 
as far as many of tne Continental Universities are concerned, the 
terms of the invitation are the sole ones on which, in most cases, 
it could possibly be accepted ; but at Oxford and Cambridge 
learning is better paid, if not better appreciated, than elsewhere ; 
so if any of our English Professors betake themselves to the 
East, it will scarcely be necessary for them to avail themselves 
of the Khedive's liberality. We do not suppose that any hint 
on the subject will be necessary, for the franking system has 
always been, and, let us hope, always will be, particularly dis- 
tasteful to Englishmen, but there may be exceptional cases, in 
which the representatives of science, and the rest of it, may 
think themselves justified in taking the Viceroy at his word, and 
to these we address ourselves. Let us point out, then, that if His 
Highness has offered to find money for the travelling expenses 
of these gentlemen, it is because he conceives they are not in a 
position to do so for themselves. In England this is not the 
case, for University Professors are by no means the poorest 
members of the community ; and if they take advantage of their 
host's ignorance of their circumstances, they will, morally 
speaking, open themselves to the charge of obtaining money 
under false pretences. So we warn them. 



MORE POLICE EXTRAORDINARY. 



The " Police Reports" promise at no very distant date to fill 
a very creditable position in the sensational records of the day. 
We are not referring to the broken heads and hearts, the 
violence and fun for which the prisoners, and at some courts 
the bench, are respectively responsible. We allude merely to 
the doings of the force itself. The police, in fact, are in that 
stage of moral existence known as deteriorating development ; 
for instance, here is a new phase of executive declension which 
is really so instructive that we feel no apology is due for 
quoting it at full length from the columns of a contemporary : — 

" At Guildhall yesterday Mr. Frank Lelew, a fish salesman, 
of Billingsgate market, was summoned before Alderman Besley 
for allowing fav^ barrels to rest on the footway in Lower Thames 
street for a longer time than was absolutely necessary to load 
or unload. The barrels were on the public footway under the 
verandah. For the defence, one of the constables of'^the market 
was called, and he said that the clerk pf the market claimed 
jurisdiction over that ground, and maintained that it was not a 
public footway. Mr. Lelew said that he should not have 
been summoned but that he had declined to subsidize liie 
police any longer. It had cost him as much as 358. per week 
to bribe the police to allow him to carry on his business. 
The officer in this case was not mixed up in that, but when 
he ceased to give money to other men on duty they instigated 
the present complainant to summon him. Alderman Besley 
asked Inspector Tillcock whether his attention had been called 
to the fact that the officers under him were in the habit of re- 
ceiving money from the salesmen in the market? Inspector 
Tillcock said it had, and he and his brother inspectors had had 
great difficulty in discovering and trying to put a stop to the 
practice. .They had endeavoured to stop tne men receiving 
money, but the offer of such sums as Mr. Lelew had mentioned 
was too great a temptation for men having only 2ts. per week 
to resist. 

" Some other cases of a similar character were tried, in which 
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the same chai^^es were made against the police, and it was 
stated that at one publichouse j£2 were waiting to be received 
by different constables." 

We have quoted this case at full length because it really is 
highly comic. Here are we sneering at Continental espionage, 
and picking endless^oles in the coats of our neighbours, and 
ourselves sustaining as about a shameless and barefaced system 
of corruption in our very midst as can possibly be conceived ! 
We shall return to the subject with much pleasure. 



« CU7 AND NEVER COME AGAINP 



It is a bad sign in Spanish affairs when telegrams take four 
days to travel from Madrid to London, and when little notes 
accompany their eventual insertion in the newspapers, to the 
effect that they have been "delayed in transmission.** Such 
explanation, though no doubt intended to bear reference to some 
mechanical shortcoming on the part of the telegraph itself, is 
very suggestive of a hostile occupation of the line of route, 
cut wires and uprooted posts, together with such other measures 
which now-a-days characterise civilised warfare. The British 
interest in the affairs of Spain is just now on the wane ; and 
although the most critical position since the expulsion of Queen 
Isabella has now arrived, we scarcely bestir ourselves to discuss 
the probable course events will take. But we protest against 
injury to the telegraph lines. We have ourselves for the most 
part constructed them, and probably paid for them, so we have 
a right to a voice in the matter ; and we call on aU parties in 
Spain to unite in taking care of property which, if once de- 
stroyed, will not be hurriedly replaced. 



FLAT, STALE, AND UNPROFITABLE. 

Has or has not the Amsterdam Universal Exhibition been a 
failure ? It certainly has not succeeded in arousing either the 
curiosity or the enthusiasm of this country, for beyond some 
occasional paragraphs in the London papers, announcing first 
that the Exhibition had been opened, and more recently that it 
has been closed, we have heard nothing about it We have been 
told that a lecture, now in course of delivery, by Professor 
Pepper, at the Polytechnic, has some connection with the sub- 
ject ; but as it is mysteriously announced as a lecture on the 
" Tentoonstelling,** we cannot vouch for the fact. However, one 
point is quite clear, that the days of Universal Exhibitions are 
over. Tne last Paris venture, had it not been for its semi- 
theatrical character and its Cremome-like arrangements, would 
scarcely have lasted out its season, and as it was we believe it 
did not pay. We trust that our Dutch friends have incurred no 
serious loss in their speculation ; but with the experience of other 
nations before them, they almost deserve to have done so. In 
anotlier half-century or so perhaps an Universal Exhibition will 
be properly appreciated ; but at present European sight-seers 
require some rest 



TOO MUCH OF A BAD THING. 



When will the Jewish Abduction case come to an end ? Not 
content with a sensation trial at Cardiff, the two parties are 
continuing their sauabble in the Court of Chancery, where the 
suit promises to drag its slow length along for an indefinite 
space of time, unless it is put a stop to by the young woman 
herself. The question has now become one of the choice of guar- 
dians, and, of course, both fond Jewish relations and kind 
Christian friends are each of them eager to get hold of the prey. 
From what we have read of the case we do not think we should 
be justified in expecting Miss Esther Lyons ever to arrive at 
years of discretion ; but, failing this, the sooner she attains the 
a^e of one-and-twenty the better. Cannot she put herself on 
like a clock, and thus put a stop to the waste of time, talk, and 
money of which she is the occasion ? We generally condemn 
"fast living ;*' but if ever it could be justifiable, now would be 
the time. 



Good Motto for Brown {who rides in the 9.10 omnibus 
daily from Brompton to the City).—^' The bus*-y B.^ 



THE LATE DELUGE. 



Out of some ten thousand letters which we have received on 
the subject of the Great Tidal Wave, and the expected deluge, 
we select the following : — 

Sir, — I beg to inform you that while crossing from Boulogne 
to Folkestone at an early hour on Thursday morning, we were 
suddenly alarmed by a cry for help, when it was discovered 
that an enormous wave had entered by the port-hole on the lee 
scupper, and completely drenched my friend, Mr. Wig^^ins, of 
6 Bottingham Villas, Margaret terrace, Islin^on, inflicting on 
him no little surprise and a considerable ducking. 

This, probably, was the great tidal wave which was d le about 
the 6th or 7th of this month. I thought that the fac^ some- 
what confirming as it does the prophecies of Mr. Saxby, might 
interest your readers. 

I am, &c.. 

Twaddle Lodge, JOSEPH Jobbins. 

Maida hill. 



Sir, — ^Where is that fellow, Saxby, or whatever he calls him- 
self? Here have I and my wife been living for the last two 
days in hammocks swung between the tops of two high poplar 
trees, having taken all the furniture out of our house in expec- 
tation of a great flood, and deuce a bit of flood have I seen. 
It's all humbug, Sir, and I won't stand it. 

Yours, 

Upatree House, Yarmouth. Peter Pepper. 

Sir, — In taking my bath this morning I found it was very 
much fuller than usual, so much so, in fact, that some of the 
water upset on the floor. Do you think this had anything to 
do with the tidal wave ? 

Yours obediently, 

Bath and Wells. AN Enquirer. 



Sir, — I didn't believe a word of it, not I ; but my wife did. 
She thought we were all going to be washed out into the Bay of 
Biscay. I used to aggravate her by singing "In the Bay of 
Bisca^, oh ! " all day long. But it was ghastly merriment, for 
my wife she insisted on our all wearing Ufe-belts, and eating in 
them. Just you try breakfasting in a lite-belt. Sir. You won't 
like it 

Shakespeare, who is a devilish clever fellow, says somewhere — 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the turn, leads on to fortune. 

Saxby don't seem to have hit on it this time. 
Find a comer for this, and oblige, 

Yours, &c.. 
Rose Cottage, Rutlandshire. Benjamin Blower. 



WAYS AND MEANS. 



We have lately been hearing a good deal of boasting on the 
part of the Board of Works about our Metropolitan improve- 
ments ; but we should like to know who is responsible for clos- 
ing the main thoroughfare between St James's street, Piccadilly, 
and Pall Mall on the one side, and the Metropolitan Railway 
on the other, at five o'clock in the afternoon. The St James's 
Park Station has, since its opening in the spring, proved an im- 
mense convenience to thousands ; but now that the evenings are 
beginniiMj to close in early, and the atrocious rule, that the 
gates of St James's Park shall be closed at sunset, is 
strictly adhered to, for all the convenience the Metropolitan 
Railway now is to people whose business or pleasure takes them 
into the neighbourhood of Uie Clubs, it need not exist How 
easy would it not be to place half-a-dozen gas lamps between 
the gate of the Park, near Marlborough House, and the gate 
leading out to the station in the Birdcage walk, to light the few 
yards of gravdpaA and suspension bridge which connect the 
two points ? The practicability, however, of such a scheme has 
evidently never been deemed worth the thought by those whose 
duty it is to look after the public convenience, and will not be 
we suppose, until the question is forced upon them. For our pa^^ 
we are not, as a rule, in favour of mobs pulling down parkrailm 
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in general ; but if a few irate railway season ticket-holders would 
only hold an indignation meeting in the Mall, and remove a 
couple of yards or so of ironwork at the positions above named, 
we could hardly condemn the proceeding, although the opening 
ceremony of such a metropolitan improvement would scarcely 
admit of the presence of Her Most Gracious Majesty and the 
Lord Mayor of London to assist at the inauguration. It would 
be none the less a real metropolitan improvement, however, on 
that account. 



WHAT A BLESSING I 



The President of the United States has appointed the ap- 
proaching 1 8th of November as a day of national thanksgiving, 
and a decent list of the blessings supposed to have come direct 
from the hand of God to the American people has been pub- 
lished by his command. If correct, it is certainly of a highly 
satisfactory character, and there may be some excuse for the 
President when he calls upon a people "thus favoured" to 
"make acknowledgment to the Supreme Author," &c., &c., &c. 

The unfortunate part of the whole business, however, is that 
those who are well acquainted with the people declare that there 
is not a more generally godless nation under the sun. Not 
five-and-twenty per cent believe in Christ. Christianity, how- 
ever, in this smart age, may not be considered one of " God's 
mercies." In a word, the appointed thanksgiving has an air of 
self-righteous cant about it, but, doubtless, according to Yankee 
notions, the man who pays the biggest income-tax, and gets 
himself into the fewest street rows, is the most advanced on the 
road to heaven. 

We know it is the fashion of the age to regard material pros- 
perity, as did the Jews of old, as a special mark of God's bless- 
mg. We think the age is wrong. The middle ages may have 
exaggerated a little in their own peculiar way, but they were a 
good deal nearer the truth than we are in this 1869 of ours. 
The substantial saint of this century, whatever he may be, is 
certainly not the shrewd, successful, East-End pawnbroker. 
But we will not continue the subject, as it is obviously rather 
too grave a one for our pac^es. We, however, strongly recom- 
mend its consideration to the more respectable portion of the 
religious press. It is very suggestive. 



THE NEW VICAR OF DONCASTER'S FIRST 

SERMON. 



When the Rev. Francis Pigou, the new Vicar of Doncaster, 
preached his first sermon there, he took for his text the words 
of St Peter—" Silver and ^old I have none," &c. Rather in- 
appropriate, we think, considering that the Vicarage is worth 
^537 a year. Perhaps the new Vicar has all his money in 
" bank notes." 



THE STONES CRY OUT 



It having been rumoured that the Small-pox Hospital is in 
treaty for a large building in the Petersham Road, at the foot of 
Richmond Hill — which, by the way, was originally meant for an 
hotel — to serve as a convalescent home for small-pox patients, the 
Richmond vestrymen have taken fright, and are doing all they 
can to oppose the project Surely it must have occurred to these 
worthies that people who have had the small-pox must live 
somewhere, and that no better place could be chosen for locating 
them than some such healthy open spot as that which has been 
selected by the authorities of the hospital Besides, putting 
selfish grounds aside, the objection is most unreasonable. It is 
scarcely possible to pass down a street in London in which 
small-pox does not exist in some one of the houses ; and it has 
never been pretended that the disease is so spreading that the 
very walls of the building in which the patient lies ill are infectious 
to passers-by. Yet the Richmond vestrymen have tsJcen it into 
their heads that, not only is a convalescent hospital pestilential, 
but that the fields which surround it are no protection to the 
parishioners. This, of course, is simple folly ; and we trust that 
the protest of the Richmond authorities will have no weight 
with the good people who have taken a kindly project in hand. 
Any objections that can be raised to the proposed site are, at 
their best, frivolous ; while, at their worst, they are brutal and 
unchristian. 



IN A BAD CAUSE. 



The papers are once more full of the " Edmunds ScandaL" 
The case has just been reopened before a Court of Arbitration, . 
in the Common Pleas, with Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., Mr. 
Napier Higgins, Mr. Tindal Atkinson, and Mr. Haviland Burke 
for Mr. Edmunds, aeainst the Attorney-General, Mr. Field, 
Q.C., and Mr. Archibald as Counsel for me Crown. The first 
day of the Arbitration these distinguished lawyers employed 
in a long-winded discussion as to which side should open the 
case — a point which was eventually decided in favour of the 
Attorney-General ; but for our part, we think the great credit will 
be due to the side which succeeds, not in opening the case, but in 
closing it. The public are tired of the question, and the con- 
stant dragging in of poor Lord Brougham's name is becoming 
more and more distasteful to them. Let us hope that the 
Arbitrators will throw no obstacle in the way of a speedy con- 
clusion of an affair which has long since become uninteresting, 
and (so far as the great masses are concerned) quite unintd- 
lig^ble to the communitjr. The amount of business in our law 
courts is already excessive, and the slow progress of really im- 
portant cases is already a sore subject of complaint Mr. 
Edmunds has, therefore, the less right to stop the way when such 
obstruction entails so much inconvenience upon other people. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 



Two men combine to win a certain place, 

One serves the other in the eventful case : 

The first intrigues, and schemes, and toils to break 

The laws the other helps perhaps to make. 

From many a humble plant and herb 

A healing dew distils. 
Whose virtues aches and pains assuage, 

And banish mortal ills. 

To one last hope forlorn he clings. 

Though doomed so soon to die ; 
With ear intent, expects the boon. 

And strains his wistful eye. 

A form, a shape, a certain style. 

Which governs human speech ; 
'Tis not a thought, nor only words. 

But is made up of each. 

Swift as a thunderbolt from heaven. 

It scatters death around ; 
Sinks mighty ships, and with rude shocks 

Brings castles to the ground 

The common blessing of the rich 

Poor men can rarely boast ; 
Great statesmen cannot oft enjoy. 

But monarchs lack it most 

There is a scroll whereon we all 

Proudly our names inscribe. 
And prize the honour far too much 

To sell it for a bribe. 



ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC IN NO. 128. 



B eaut Y 

U n A 

N aama N 

K almuc K 

U mpir E 

M us E 
Answers have been received from Ruby's Ghost, Cabana 
Chica, Alice Ben Bolt, Sandy Bawbee, Nelly Bly, Slap Dash, 
Pen, Pimlico Tom Cat, Corbleu, W. H. T., Ginger Duff, Biddy, 
and Slodger and Tiney. 

Errata. — In " Our Bookmarker," page 183, first column, line 14, 
for ** a book " read •' an author ;" line 23, for ** as " read " us ;** line 25 
for '' given to us a more," &c., read " given to us even a more," &C 
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"7/0 »^ THOSE CHRISTIANS LOVE ONE 

ANOTHER r 



Desirable as it may be that the most violent religious and 
political agitations should, as a rule, end in smoke, perhaps 
it is just as well for this country that such a termination 
was vouchsafed to the famous Gunpowder Plot Indeed, 
had that unpretending arrangement ended literally in smoke, 
the consequences might have been very serious indeed. Not 
only is it to be presumed that James the First of England 
would have suddenly abdicated his throne, without any pre- 
paration whatever, on the morning of the 6th of November, 1605, 
but, moreover, it is tolerably certain that Dr. Temple would 
never have received his mitre from the hands of Mr. Gladstone. 
But this is not all ; for a catastrophe far greater than the mere 
exclusion of a highly-polished and intellectual man from the 
bench of the English Bishops would most certainly, as the 
Americans say, have eventuated. Dr. Pusey would have abso- 
lutely lost another opportunity of " making solemn protest," a 
piece of business, whatever it may be, for which, if we may be 
allowed respectfully to suggest it, that learned divine seems 
specially to have been created. From the date of the celebrated 
Gorham case, when Dr. Pusey signed himself down one of a 
band of thirteen champions of the faith, and most solemnly 
declared in so many words that the Church of England no 
longer was the repository of the truth, the then decision of the 
Privy Council taking effect, to the week before last, when he 
again raised his voice in another pious wail against Essays and 
Reviews, he has been a sort of lachrymose Jonah, or, to speak 
more correctly, a kind of Greek Chorus, that looks on at the 
more serious portions of the action, groaning, and shouting 
ot' otoi, and doing nothing else whatever. But there is, for- 
tunately, no reason for gloomy regret Guy Faux lived before 
the age of Bryant and May, and such matches as he had about 
him absolutely declined to light on the box or anywhere else. 
Hence the Church of England is flourishing in 1869, luminaries 
and all, and Dr. Pusey has the luck to fall upon one of his hap- 
piest opportunities. It is not every man who is able to show up 
his communion so thoroughly and completely as the Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, who, in the name of Christianity and its 
supposed interests, once more bursts into a flood of party tears, 
and parades the double split in the*camp, to the great edification 
of the reasoning world outside. The truth is, we have not much 
patience with Dr. Pusey. Willing, as all must be, who respect 
erudition and bow to an honotuned name, to make every 
allowance for such intellectual vagaries as always inevitably 



result from religious partizanship, we must frankly confess that 
we think Dr. Pusey ought, in this instance, as indeed in many 
others, to have simply held his tongue. Nothing ever yet oi 
any practical kind has come of his groans, his grave forebodings, 
his horrors at grievous scandals. Like the Greek Chorus, to 
which we have already compared him above, he has always 
been equal to any amount of reflecting and protesting, but he . 
has never, so to speak, Imt a hand to the matter himself. He 
is known on the Continent in religious circles as the '' foggy ^ 
divine, and this estimate of his reasoningpower is peculiarly happy 
and accurate. Illogical to a degree there he stays, up at Oxford, 
possessed of a fat income, a Cathedral stall, and a Regius pro- 
fessorship, a member of a national Church, to the wrecking of 
which, as such, his whole religious career has been devoted, and 
from the communion of which, according to his own words, he 
ought to have separated himself eighteen years ago. Such 
antecedents could scarcely entitle a man to much consideration, 
and yet Dr. Pusey obtrudes himself on public notice in a posi- 
tion even more despicable, namely that of a mean truckster to 
the leader of the very party he and his set have from first to 
last had to regard as their most merciless enemies. Whatever 
may be thought of the intellectual capabilities of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his Evangelical backers, it must be honestly avowed 
that their repudiation of an alliance with what they regard as 
one deadly error, for the purpose of stamping out another, is 
perfectly consistent and strictly logical Exeter Hall for once 
has certainly the pull of Oxford, and the rebuke it has ad- 
ministered to its cringing antagonist is highly to its credit. And 
more than this. It is highly to its interest as well, for could 
anything more disastrous be conceived than a friendship which 
would absolutely rob the May Meetings of their very text ? Dr. 
Pusey, his dreadful doings, his awful unbelief, his possible 
dungeons under his rooms at Christchurch, his paganism and 
his income, all are absolutely necessary as rich food for cha- 
ritable and believing Christian audiences. Exeter Hall without 
Dr. Pusey would be like a tea party without scandal, or a bull 
fight without the bull. The things could not possibly come off 
without them. As far as the public are concerned, of course the 
bickerings andwailings and cursings of Puseys and Shaftes- 
burys, and others, are of little concern. They amuse rather 
than otherwise, and certainly afford excellent matter for corre- 
spondence in the coliunns of the limes. All the protesting and 
moral posturing in the world will not alter Mr. Gladstone's 
excellent choice, upon which he ought to be congratulated by 
every earnest Englishman who sets the interests of the national 
Church above the mere successes of his own little religious clique. 
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Dr. Temple is certainly one of a party that can boast in its 
ranks the vast bulk of the fM'esent intellectual vigour of die 
Church of England As a representative man his followers, 
through the length and breadth of the country, would outnumber 
respectively those of his rivals In a proportion of at least five to 
one. His appointment is, therefore, not x>nly judicious but 
popular, and the miserable hooting to which it has given rise 
is about as futile as it is contemptible. We have represented 
Dr. Pusey anxious to play Guy Faux to Dr. Temple's Houses 
of Parliament. Perhaps we should have hit the mark more 
nearly had we hidden him, with his powder and matches, under 
the vaults of the Establishment itself. Not that the situation 
^fcrould have been satisfactory, for Dr. Pusey, we can assure 
him, is not half the man Guy Faux was. Had that eccentric 
Spaniard, that "gallant but misled gentleman,** as, if we 
remember rightly, the Daily Telegraph once designated him, 
only had a really effective lucifer about him, he might con- 
siderably have altered the position of the Crown, in Council at 
least, if not that of the Church of England itself. But there is 
no such danger to be apprehended from the case of the Oxford 
Guy Faux. His matches are shams, his powder is make 
believe, and though his intentions are honourably sanguine, he 
may be confident about the issue. Should, however, it be by 
any chance possible for the great conspirator to explode any- 
thing whatever, we may at least be certain of one result. No 
possible catastrophe will ever blow Dr. Pusey out of his present 
berth ; and who will venture to say he is not wise in his 
generation ? 



CAPITAL FRIENDS, 



A PRACTICE seems coming into vogue with certain " literary 
men " which is more ingenious than honourable. One or two 
writers, whose poverty of brains must be their excuse, are in the 
habit of turning their friends and acquaintances to good ac- 
count by borrowing, not money, but ideas from them. For 
instance, a successful novelist, whose sketches of character, 
where he relies upon his powers of observation, not of imagi- 
nation, all will allow to be life-like, meets you at dinner ; you 
are introduced to him ; you converse with him freely, fondly 
imagining the occasion to be one in no ways different from the 
ordinary intercourse of private life, and, without the least sus- 
picion that "the reporters are present;" you are, therefore, 
rather surprised to find your conversation reproduced, verbatim, 
or nearly so, in the successful novelist's next work. 

No one will complain, if in paying a visit to a literary friend, 
one is happy enough to contribute his store of information. If 
one recognizes one's opinion in the pages of, let us say, " The 
Philosopher," a week or so afterwards, ought one not to be grate- 
ful for the unsolicited and unexpected honour 1 Many persons 
pass their lives in trying to see themselves in print in one of the 
comic papers. All in vain ; their contributions are invariably 
rejected. What a pity it is they cannot scrape acquaintance with 
one of the talented writers ; they need not say anything funny, 
it is quite enough if they have some infirmity, or natural peculi- 
arity ; these witty dogs will manage to make capital of that. 

Is not this sufficient honour to compensate for any annoyance 
you may feel at having what you consider, rightly or wrongly, as 
the sacredness of private life thus violated ? If it is not, it 
ought to be. 

But thoscj who are happy enough at any time to have enjoyed 
the friendship of one of these eminent wits, may fairly complain 
if they find that they have been bestowing their hospitality 
upon one who has been sitting at dinner with you, night after 
night, with his note-book under the table, jotting down mate- 
nals for some facetious sketch of character, in which he will 
mtroduce any feature of your countenance, or any peculiarity of 
your manner, which may be sufficiently striking for his purpose, 
with great comic effect It is hardly calculated to increase 
either the respect or the affection which you would wish to feel 
for your friend when you find that your physical, as well as your 
mord, infirmities have furnished him with infinite jests, at which 
he himself can laugh over and over again, even if those to 
whom he may relate them should have so much gentlemanly 
feeling as to perceive the indelicacy of such jests more than 
their humour. It may be great squeamishness, but certainly 



one's mind does revolt from the idea of making capital of your 
friends in this^ fashion ; drawing portraits of them which are 
like bad phot(^raphs ; one cannot fail to recognise them, and 
yet the likenesses are so clumsily and coarsely done, that one 
recognises them only to condemn them. In these portraits 
there is neither deep observation, subtle analysis, or kindly hu- 
mour ; there is, simply, stupid vulgarity. The drawer of them 
has not either the imagination to idealise, or the power to create. 
He is equ^y without the skill, or good taste which, from obser- 
vation of individuals, can so generalise, that the result becomes 
a picture which is true to nature, for which many might have 
sat, and yet too individual be able to resent it as his alone. 
Herein lies the difference between a satirist and a caricaturist. 
To be the former, one must have earnestness, vigour, and 
genius ; to be the latter, one only needs flippancy, insolence, 
and knack. 

We would put it to these great wits, who may be tempted to 
adopt this rather easy method of obtaining a reputation, 
whether the game is really worth the candle? Is not such a 
mine of wealth soon exhausted ? Is it not probable that as the 
eyes of their friends and acquaintances become opened to the 
gross violation of all honour and decency, of which they have 
been victims, they will withdraw from the societv of those who 
cannot assume the courtesy of gentlemen, much less respect the 
sanctity of friendship ? It is even possible that some inmvidoal, 
whose indignation is stronger than his prudence, may take Xhe 
law into his own hands, and may administer to some one of 
these area sneaks of literature that personal chastisement, which 
they would be able to understand, and which, certainly, they 
deserve. 



MISERABLE WURMS ;* 
A TRAGEDY IN TWO ACTS. 



Dramatis PERSONiE. 
The Duke of Brompton (iA€ Editor o/an English satirical 

paper, travelling in search of " subjects^). 
Alan McBawbee {a Scotch follower of Mr. Cook, the 

excursionist). 

Mrs. McBawbee {his wife). 

Miss McBawbe£ (his daughter). 

Act I. 
Scene. — The interior of a second-class railway carriage an the 
line between Cologne and Heidelberg. Windy night. Great 
storm raging. Thunderbolts, lightning, &*c., &*c. The DuKE 
and McBawbee a^id his family discovered. 

The Duke. — Are you going to Heidelberg, Sir ? 

McBawbee. — Well, Sir, I canna say I'm ganging at once, as 
I've just ascertained that I can get out at Wu?r'r'rms for jest 
half an hour. {Thunder.) It say^ so on Mr. Cook's ticket 

The Duke. — But surely it is rather a bad night for sight 
seeing. {Lightning and terrific crash.) 

McBawbee {trying to make himself heard through the noise 
of thunder). — ^You may be right. Sir, but it jest says that I may 
do it on the ticket ! 

{The train arrives at Wurms. The McBawbee Party get out 
in the pelting rain. As the train starts off again several 
thunderbolts falL) 

{Twelve hours are supposed to elapse between the first Act 

and the second^ 

Act II. 

Scene. — The salon-d-manger of a hotel at Heidelberg. The 
Duke and the McBawbee //ir/y meet and salute. 

The Duke {courteously).— Trust you liked Wurms last night, 
sir? 

McBawbee {candidly). — Well, Sir, 1 canna say wc saw much 
of it It was vera dark, except when we had the thunder and 
the lightning. We went to a large space that may jest have 
been a market-place, and when it lightened we saw a some- 
thing in the centre that ma wife thinks may jest have been a 
pump, or perhaps a statoo 1 But you see, Sir, it said we might 
do it on the ticket ! 

* This pieoe is founded on facts. 



Motto for a Popular Life and Fire Office, — I am 
" Monarch" of all I survey. 
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CHIVALRY AT A DISCOUNTS 



We have reason for believing that the recent shower of 
knighthoods and baronetcies has necessitated the publication of 
the following " table of precedence " : — 

Officers in the Army and Navy. 

Attorneys at Law. 

Irish Bishops. 

Stockbrokers. 

The Lord Mayor, 

Cheesemongers. 

Pawnbrokers. 

Baronets. 

Usurers at 40 per cent 

Usurers at 60 per cent 

Fenians. 

Actors. 

Literary men. 

The Eldest Sons of Baronets, 

Sweeps. 

Knights f 



THE FRETFUL PHILOSOPHER ON TRUTH 



Truth is a very valuable thing. It is, in fact, so valuable 
that few people can afford to part with it Hence it comes, 
possibly, that most men arc liars. • 



* « 

» 



The proverb says, " In vino Veritas^ But it depends entirely 
on your wine merchant. 



♦_• 



The intense devotion of mankind to the sacred cause of truth 
is edifying and striking. Nine- tenths of all the human butchery 
that has defiled the earth from the beginning has taken place 
under its banners. Men have hacked each other to pieces 
valiantly in its name, and even started penny papers in its 
defence. On the whole, the sacred cause of truth, when well 
advertised, has generally turned out to be a decidedly paying 
business. 



V 



There is also a very terrifying side to truth. Men talk of 
"telling the truth and shaming the devil ;" and, depend upon it, 
if anything could have shamed that personage they would have 
managed it. 



%• 



People are very fond of spreading the truth, and such a price- 
less boon do they consider its diffusion, that they often do not 
mind a good deal of dirty work to bring it about. If Truth 
were only her own mistress for five minutes, she would give all 
her servants a month's warning on the spot. 



• * 



The desire to propagate the truth far and wide sometimes 
assumes a religious aspect Under such a condition It works 
marvels. It fires the human soul with such energy that it vo- 
luntarily resigns the blessings of home, represented by city 
back lanes, fever bed-sides, metropolitan squalor, misery, and 
sin, for an expatriation in a far-off clime. Here it has to face a 
comfortable house, elegant furniture, converted slaves, j£4oo a 
year, and the reputation of a martyr ! Yet, spite these terrible 
alternatives, men are to be found who are willing to make the 
sacrifice, and go forth to preach the truth. This is its most 
beautiful side. 

Philosophers have moralized on the probable position of truth 
at the bottom of a well When one takes into consideration 
the amoimt of cold water that has been thrown on her by man- 
kind, it is difficult to imagine her thoroughly at home anywhere 
else. 



« » 



It is not always wise to speak the truth under all circum- 
stances. Indeed, it is safer, as a rule, in many cases, to have 
recourse to deception. The truly wise man never tells the whole 
truth to his tradesman, his friend, or his tax-collector. They 
are but human, and they will be sure to take advantage of it 



• « 



There is one veiy disagreeable condition of truth which men 
designate as " plain unvarnished." Fly the man who wishes to 
tell you the plain unvarnished truth about anything, unless you 
are fully prepared to knock him down. 



4Etoari ^Mug StanUg, ^srl irf gtrhj. 

BORN 1799. DIED 23RD OCTOBER, 1 869. 



Noble in something more than birth or name, 
He won, deserved, but never stooped for, fame. 
Instinct with chivsdry's most generous fire 
He took, but never loved, the statesman's hire. 
Ready to rule, but readier to obey, 
His ancient, more than he, o'er men held sway ; 
To him he left the tricks of party strife. 
And kid down power as he laid down life ; 
Both he had used for others not for self ; 
He cared for place as little as for pelf. 

Bred up to reverence, not to scorn, the past, 
He would the world progressed, but not too fast. 
The ardent youth, who rashly urged Reform, 
In age, grown prudent, scarcely grew less warm ; 
With equal fire he opposed as foes 
Those by whose side ne had dealt his fiercest blows. 
On either side, frank, honest, and sincere, 
He bred no hate where he inspired fear. 



Though boasting ne'er the name of " poor man's 

friend," 
His charity knew neither stint nor end. 
He felt not only for the distant slaves ; 
For those at home, the serfs of greedy knaves. 
His purse was no less open than his heart, 
He would not flatter, but he healed their smart 
With tear-dimmed eyes upon his tomb we write, 
" Here lies a scholar true and truer knight" 
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NOT TO BE WONDERED AT 



As it is now generally known that the Chancellorship of the 
University of Oxford has been offered to Mr. Boucicault, in con- 
sideration of his recent distinguished services to literature, and 
more especially in acknowledgment of his truthful picture of the 
high moral effect of University training, as given in his great 
classical work Formosa^ we need have no compunction in afford- 
ing publicity to his reply. It is in his best style, and furnishes 
another proof of his thorough acquaintance with College life and 
all its belongings : — 

Drury Lane, Nov, 5, 1869. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend seniors, fellows, bull dogs, 
undergraduates, and boating men. 

I shall have much pleasure in accepting the distinguished 
honour you have forced upon me. For this reason, I am the 
very one man fit to fill the place. I shall do my best to deserve 
the confidence of the public— I mean of the heads of your 
great houses (we have great houses at Drury Lane too), and 
hope to commence my career by a thorough reorganisation of 
your ancient institutions. There will be no more lectures, but 
moral philosophy will be taught all day long at the Sheldonian. 
I shall put in a new stage, reconstruct the auditoriuni, re-write 
some of your Greek plays, touch up your best dramatic authors 
such as Cicero, Delectus, Ossian, and Nepos, and take a half 
share of the profits. Places can be secured, of course, a month 
in advance at all the leading London libraries. But I am wan- 
dering from the point. To return to my projected reforms. The 
new undergraduate dress shall be taken direct from Formosa, 
and I mean to do away with training. I have done away with 
it at Drury Lane, and the public like it / know what the 
public like ; nothing like pleasing the public. 

There, I can't. say more than this. If I do not make the 
thing run 500 nights, my name is not 

D. Boucicault. 

p.S. — If my programme doesn't draw— well, we can soon fill 
the Colleges with paper. I have tried paper once or twice. 
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THE WEEK 

Our dear friend. Lord Mayor Lawrence (the alderman who 
asked for a guard of honour at Li^ge our readers will recollect), 
has appeared in a new character — that of a weird wag. In the 
course of the disgraceful squabble at Guildhall about the late 
Earl of Derby's merits as a statesman, ^'his lordship " alluded 
to the members of the Court of Common Council as an 
" assembly of gentlemen ! " 

Our genial old crony Dean Close is as vigorous as ever. He 
has taken the first opportimity of disowning any alliance with 
Dr. Pusey and his party. Of course the festive Dean is bitterly 
opposed to Dr. Temple's appointment ; but it is satisfactory to 
know that his enlightened orthodoxy has not peimitted him to 
be tempted into any act of charity, or toleration, however trivial, 
towards those of his fellow-churchmen who differ from him. • 



The Honourable Mrs. Norton indignantly denies the author- 
ship of the article in the Times on Mrs. Stowe's libel, which is 
attributed to her by Mr. Hotten in a collection of articles on the 
Byron Scandal published by him. We can hardly be surprised 
at Mrs. Norton showing some warmth, considering the nature 
of the article. Besides, she might plead that she was " hotUned^ 
a process which has made more than one author very warm 
already. 

At one of the many seditious meetings, which have lately 
been held in Ireland, great stress was laid, by one of the 
speakers, on the bitter indignity inflicted on the Fenian prisoners 
by bringing them into contact with murderers and felons. Con- 
sidering the toleration, not to say partiality, exhibited by the 
disaffected portion of the Irish nation towards all murderers, we 
should think that these Fenian prisoners ought to find such 
companionship very genial 

A Rev. Mr. Burton (a gentleman who, in spite of his name, 
evidently does not consider himself ''small beer**) said at a 
recent meeting of the Diocese of Carlisle that he '' would not 
appoint Dr. Temple as his curate if he (Dr. Temple) applied 
for the appointment" We should think not 1 Why, the rack 
has been abolished for years in England, and this would be 
much worse than the rack. Fancy having to listen every 
Sunday to Burton's after-dinner sermons 1 



We have no great admiration for the Spanish nation, but we 
question if it is either politic, or polite, to send such a man as 
Mr. Layard as ambassador to Madrid. Perhaps, however, in 
that land of bull-fights the Nineveh Bull will find himself at 
home. Let us hope that he may not be tempted to show his 
prowess in the arena. The foUowing appointments are likdy 
to follow — Mr. Whalley, M.P., to the Court of Rome; Mr. 
G. H. Moore, M.P., to the Embassy at Washington ; and Sir 
George Bowyer to the Court at Florence. 

Professor Rislev has written to the papers a most 

pathetic letter, of which the following is an extract : — 

" The accusation of ' unlawfully taking hold' of a young child fell 
on me like a thunderbolt. It has caused me mental agony indesorib- 
able ; and the manner in which my name has been held up before the 
public has been a dreadful and humiliating punishment for a crime not 
only never committed, but never for a moment contemplated. I may 
add that I never meant to compromise the matter, l>ttt invited the 
fullest investi^tion, despite the exposure. The result has beoi com- 
plete exoneration ; and it only remains for me to tender my sincere and 
neartfelt thanks to those fnends who so nobly came forward in my hour 
of need." 

The Professor is too sensitive. The British public did not 

doubt his innocence (we feel certain) for a single moment, and 

when Mr. E. T. Smith spoke to his good character — ^why, the 

matter was ended. 



The Daily News appears to have fallen into bad hands. 
Since its descent from the Olympus of the threepenny journals 
to the vulgar plains of the penny papers it has gradually sunk 
lower and lower in credit It need not have dropped decency 
and truth when it dropped the twopence. An article has ap- 
peared in its columns exalting Leigh Hunt at the expense of 
Thomas Hood — we mean the great Thomas Hood. Both are 
honoured names in literature, and it is a poor compliment to 
Leigh Hunt to attempt to praise him by denying the fame of 
his far greater contemporary. Few poets are justly so loved 
and honoured as Hood. His life was as noble a legacy as any 
author could ever wish to bequeath. He did not leave behind 
him wealth bought at the cost of independence — of decency — of 
honour ; but he left to his children and to all writers a richer 
legacy far, in the example of a spotless life of heroic devotion 
to duty and self-denial, which can never be wasted. 



Archdeacon Freeman (whoever he may be) hates news- 
papers and magazines. Newspapers tell him things that he 
does not want to know. We can quite believe that, for news- 
papers are apt to tell the truth about such matters as the nar- 
rowmindedness and idleness of some of the cleigy, which is the 
last thing such individuals as Archdeacon Fiteman want to 
know. A magazine, to this holy man, is '^ a rubbish hole. In 
which a large quantity of goods are stored up, but out of which 
you can't find anything that you want" Goods are not generally 
stored up in rubbish holes, and if they are goods they are gene- 
rally worth preserving. It must be a man's own fault if he 
cannot find what he wants in a magazine, considering that each 
one has an index. There certainly is a good deal of rubbish in 
magazines, but if we were to suppress them on that ground, 
sermons might be the next form of literature to suffer extinction. 
The amiable Archdeacon makes another mistake, he declares 
that St Paul would have hated newspapers had they been 
published in his (the Saint's) day. We think not May we 
hint, with all possible respect, that St Paul was unquestion- 
ably a '' man of letters," as the Ephesians and Corinthians of 
the first century could fully have testified if called upon so to 
do ? Now, no ^' man of letters " could hate (for instance) the 
Daily Telegraph. The idea is too absurd. 
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The attractions of Mr. Tackler's system did not increase 
upon acquaintance, and Mr. Pulp found himself day by day 
losing all enthusiasm in the matter of attending upon paupers. 
As for Mr. Tackler's private patients, they were a very eccen- 
tric body, and they possessed this charmmg and encouraging 
characteristic, they never paid. They gave an infinity of 
trouble, they always came at night, their maladies always went 
through dangerous complications, and when they were tho- 
roughly recovered they ignored payment altogether. It neces- 
sarily followed that Mr. Tackier, although an experienced 
practitioner, was not a rich man ; on the contrary, he had, from 
devoting himself so extensively to the performance of kind and 
generous actions, — attending this case gratuitously, forgiving that 
case its debt, and generally neglecting his own person^ finances 
for the sake of "the profession," — found himself at last wretchedly 
hard up ; and it was only by the utmost ingenuity exercised by 
Mrs. Tackier in the matter of management that they succeeded 
in making both ends meet, and very poor ends they were when 
they did meet. " Go to Mr. Tackier," would be the recommen- 
dation given by one of his regular patients to a suffering ac- 
quaintance ; " he's a capital doctor, and he is very cheap^ and 
he is a highly respectable man, for he never enforces payment 
of his fees." And " the suffering acquaintance " came, and was 
treated by Mr. Tackier, and was put upon the books, and Mr. 
Pulp made up his or her physic, and the boy took it out, and 
"the suffering acquaintance" got well, and at Christmas the 
account was sent in, and then it was found that " the suffering 
acquaintance " had been sold up in the interval, or had gone 
through the Bankruptcy Court in consequence of his illness, or 
had gone abroad for change of climate, or disputed the items, 
or performed one of the thousand tricks it is lamentable to 
state are usually adopted by dishonest patients towards that hard- 
working, badly-paia body of gentlemen — the general practi- 
tioners of London. There was one feature, however, in Mr. 
Tackler's system which just redeemed him from absolute star- 
vation. It was in taking everything out, in kind. Fortunately, 
the baker who supplied him with his daily bread was very asth- 
matic ; and Mr. Tackier, assisted by Mr. Pulp, attended him 
for his complaint The bread went against the attendance and 
the physic The butcher, too, who had furnished the Tackier 
establishment for some considerable period, and had then in- 
effectually demanded payment, having suddenly required the 
attendance of an accoucheur, had thought of Mr. Tackier in 
order to work out the outstanding bill ; and Mr. Tackier having 
attended and done his duty in first-rate style, producing a 
plumping boy, he had been retained as the butcher's regular 
medical attendant ; and Mrs. Butcher being of a prolific ten- 
dency and generally ailing in the intervals, Mr. Tackier found 
himself working out his butcher's bills in a very agreeable 
and satisfactory manner. Whenever Mrs. Butchers time 
was coming on, and a new chip of the old block was expected, 
he went in for sirloins of beef and shoulders of mutton to an ex- 
travagant extent. His coal merchant he attended for a chronic 
gout. ^ He was knocked up at least three times a week to visit 
his wine and spirit merchant, who kept the " Goose and Grid- 
iron," in the adjoining street, to treat him for delirium tremens ; 
and even the milkman's bill was worked out by his attending 
one of the milkman's children, who was suffering from water on 
the brain. All the tradesmen he dealt with appeared to have a 
certain amount of sickness in theii: house from one year's end to 
the other ; and it was a curious discussion that took place at 
Christmas over Mr. Tackler's books is striking the balance of 
accounts as between himself and his various tradesmen patients. 

Whether there had been enough asthma on the part of the 
baker to cover the bread bill, or enough activity on the part of 
the butcher's wife to pay the meat account, or enough gout to 
discharge the coal liability, were subjects which were anxiously 
discussed ; but fortunately it generally ended in Mr. Tackler's 
turning the comer into another year without being immediately 
compelled to seek the aid of the Bankruptcy Court 

There was only one person, however, who was apparently free 
from all diseases that flesh is heir to, and that obstinate individual 
was the landlord of Mr. Tackler's house. It was in vain that Mr. 
Tackier had often and often endeavoured to convince him that 
a little medical treatment would do him an infinity of good. He 



didn't see it He wanted his rent. He didn't want physic. 
The consequence of this obstinacy being that nearly every 
half-year an execution came into Mr. Taclder's house, and was 
only got out by some sort of superhuman process, which con- 
sisted in Mr. Tackier raising the necessary money some way or 
the other, probably by a partial sale of his furniture, or a des- 
perate appeal to his trade patients, or borrowing the money 
from a brother doctor he had met at consultation, or, what was 
generally the case, mortgaging the magnificent stipend he re- 
ceived from the parish. 

XV. 

" One minute, Mr. Pulp," said Mr. Tackier one day after the 
prescription book had been filled up, and the various private 
patients had been disposed of, and Mr. Pulp was about to de- 
scend to the Surgery to make up the various medicines. It 
would have astonished the Apothecaries' Hall to have exa- 
mined Mr. Tackler's pharmacopoeia, for the Surgery being very 
deficient in important drugs, in consequence of a perpetual dis- 
belief in Mr. Tackler's solvency on the part of that gentleman's 
wholesale druggists, the necessary medicines were made up by 
ingenious combinations. " One minute, Mr. Pulp — ^sit down. 
I am perfectly tired of this sort of business. I will not conceal 
from you that it is getting worse and worse. Nothing can be 
gained from devoting one's energies to paupers, except experi- 
ence of a certain sort. It does not make one think better of 
one's fellow-creatures. It disgusts one with a noble profession. 
The wretched way in which I am paid — the work expected from 
me — the attacks made upon me in the event of any inattention 
shown on my part, all convince me that no man could embark 
upon a more ungrateful and hazardous enterprise. I will stand 
it no longer." 

" You are right, Mr. Tackier," said Mr. Pulp. " From what 
I have seen in your establishment, I am convinced that what 
you say is true. I engaged myself to you to see what could be 
done. I had a strong desire to practise my profession in such 
a way that I should receive the blessings and gratitude of those 
I attended. Naturally, I thought the poor the first objects of 
my solicitude. I renounce that idea entirely. I will, if you 
like, join you in another course." 

"Join me I" cried Mr. Tackier, starting. " To carry out my 
scheme, I want money." 

" Money you shall have," said Mr. Pulp. " The gov'nor will ad- 
vance me any moderate sum I may require." 

" Will he } " said Mr. Tackier. " How much .? Two hundred 1 " 

" Five hundred, if I wish," said Mr. Pulp. 

" Five hundred ! " said Mr. Tackier, almost losing his breath. 
" Why, we can make a fortune, Mr. Pulp. We will go into partner- 
ship. We will make a fortune. I have struggled long and hope- 
lessly in this career, and I have seen others rise over my 
head by unblushing quackery and imposture. We will go 
into partnership, Mr. Pulp. You shall be the head partner 
as you bring die money. I have a wife and child depen- 
dent upon me, and I will work hard. I will give up 
this wretched parish, and this miserable life of poverty and 
starvation. We will have a magnificent house in a square. We 
will have our carriage, our liveried servant ; and we will soon 
see if that system does not prove a better one than that I have 
hitherto followed." 

" Agreed ! " said Mr. Pulp, enthusiastically. 

" And now," said Mr. Tackier, " put down the prescription- 
book, there are scarcely any drugs in the Surgery to use in 
making up the medicines. The brokers will be in to-morrow. 
Old Tonkin of the ' Goose and Gridiron ' has been going it 
lately with D. T., so we can afford some champagne. Let's 
have it, let us call in Mrs. T., and let us drink to the pros- 
perity of the future firm of * Pulp and Tackier.'" 



XVI. 

They kept it up till cock-crow. They arranged their schemes. 
Old Pulp was to produce the money. The situation to be se- 
lected for the house was disctissed. The arrangements to be 
made for the conduct of the practice were argued. They drank 
to their future fortime, whicn was certain. They drank to the 
confusion of all parishes who starve their doctors, and to all pa- 
tients who never paid. They were very merry, and when Mr. 
Tackier was taken upstairs by Mrs. Tackier, he defied all 
paupers with increased vehemence, he defied the brokers, he 
defied the druggists, he defied the bottle-merchants, and he 
defied the parish ! 

They did make a fortune. Our readers may learn how some 
day. 
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2 HE MISCHIEF OF CHATTER. 



The Birmingham Gazette states that the "Warwickshire 
Scandal ^ will shortly come before the Divorce Court The same 
paper goes on to inform its readers that the noble respondent 
has completely recovered, and will file her answer in the usual 
way. We are indeed sorry if the first item of this news be true ; 
for we had hoped that we had heard the last of the tmfortunate 
business ; but since we are to be let into the secrets of two or 
more highly respectable families, we may as well offer our con- 
gratulations to the noble respondent on her recovery. At the 
same time we must take the Birmingham Gazette to task for 
speaking of the lady as the noble respondent Beyond belong- 
ing to a good family, and being a baronet's wife, she has no 
claim to nobility, so far as the laws of the Peerage are con- 
cerned. In every other sense, we have every faith that the re- 
spondent will deserve the title our contemporary has given her. 
Scandals in general are bad things, and should be avoided ; but 
if the Warwickshire case is " going on," and if it ends, as we 
surely believe it will, in the acquittal of the accused, with the 
condemnation of those idle tongues which have made so much 
of what may be so little, we trust that it will have made its mark 
on the follies of our social constitution. 



TIN AND TINSEL. 



The procession on Lord Mayor's Day, we are officially in- 
formed, will be in all respects " suitable to the importance of 
the occasion, but will not be of an extravagant character.'' 
From this announcement it would appear that the new Lord 
Mayor has some original ideas respecting his show, and intends 
to carry them out We suppose the order of procession has 
already been carefully compiled, and watermen, banner-bearers, 
volunteer bands, ana aldermen have been assigned their re- 
spective places ; but if it is not too late to offer a suggestion, 
we wouia hint that it is, at the least, unadvisable to bar the 
Strand and Fleet street for four or five hours during the busiest 
time of the day. Hitherto it has been the rule for large bodies 
of policemen to disport themselves in single file zuong the 
several miles of curbstone between Westminster and the City 
at about eleven o'clock in the morning of the ninth of Novem- 
ber, and generally to obstruct the legitimate traffic of the 
thoroughfares between the two points wr several hours before 
the space is really wanted. Of course this is an immense in- 
convenience to everybody except the pickpockets ; and we 
cannot be surprised that the Lord Mayor is more often than 
not hooted when his gold coach eventually makes its appear- 
ance. But we question much if this stoppage of the streets is 
really necessary. When a regiment of Guards parades Pall Mall, 
or the Queen goes from Buckingham Palace to the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, it is not usual to stop up the streets : so we 
cannot see why the Lord Mayor should be particularly privi- 
leged. His lordship's procession has never for years past been 
of a character which could not wend its way down the Strand 
with any greater inconvenience than attends the passage of a 
Brompton omnibus through that locality, and it is ridiculous to 
accord it the right to be mischievously obstructive. If the 
Lord Mayor would compensate the tradesmen who have to close 
their shops as he comes by, and make good the watches which 
change hands in the crowd which is jammed into the pavement 
to make way for him, we might feel inclined to leave him to 
play the fool unmolested ; but, as we are much inclined to think 
ne is prepared to do neither one thing nor the other, we protest 
against the Lord Mayor's Show of the present day as being a 
vulgar, unselfish display of buffoonery. 



4 SAD SEA WA VE. 



We are sorry to hear that Lord Granville has been ill ; the 
more so as his illness is stated to have been caused by a cold 
caught while watching for the high tide recently expected at 
Dover. Really, the learned people who got up the excitement 
about the great wave have much to answer for. We do not 
mean to say that they were not very clever to find out how many 
additional inches the sea might be expected to rise on a given 
date ; but they must have known that unless the wind happened 
to be in a particular quarter, and it blew half a gale as well, no- 



thing very unusual would occur. As a matter of fact, the wind 
was not in the particular Quarter ; there was very little of it, and 
nothing very imusual did occur. Yet we should like to know 
how many people have caught severe colds in watching for the 
imaginary inundation. Practical jokes are at their best silly 
thingSj and this last " sell," planned by the philosophers, is not 
only siUy, but, as events have proved, mischievous, to judge from 
the long doctors' bills which the tidaJi wave has been the means 
of running up, The physical sciences are something to be care- 
fully avoided. 



THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 



At this time of the year, every one in the circle of the green- 
room is talking of the pantomimes. Without pretending to 
prophesy (we are not a theatrical paper), we have reason for 
believing that the following will be the names of some of the 
entertainments provided for the British public on Boxing-night : 

At Drury Lane — Jane Shore j or^ Harlequin Fair Rosamond, 
Aspasia^ and the Eight little Shopkeepers of Wych Street^ to take 
the place of Formosa, 

At Covent Garden — Gye Forks; or, Harlequin Amalgamation, 
the Magic Ballet, the Stall Spoons, and Mr, Manager Mapleson, 
to follow the " Short Opera Season." 

At the Haymarket — The Magic Taylor; or. Harlequin Ollen- 
dorff, the Fairy Dictionary, andUie Six French Authors who wrote 
for the Boulevards, to follow a comedy by Mr. Tom Taylor. 

At the Princess's — Prince Upatree; or. Harlequin Winslow, 
the Sensation Smash, and the Fairy Bowers of Basinghall, to 
follow Escaped from Portland, 



BEYOND A JOKE, 

Commercial people who are in the habit of advertising 
largely should attach an author to their establishments to pre- 
pare their announcements for the press. The literature of 
advertising is at present shockingly below par, and it would 
certainly be an advantage, both to the advertisers themselves, 
as well as to the public, if advertisements were made more 
readable. A glance down the advertising columns of the Times 
will at once show how much room there is for improvement 
in the composition of ordinary announcements ; but when the 
advertisers take it into their heads to be jocose, the question 
really assumes a serious aspect Here are a few headings of 
advertisements which appeared consecutively in the Times one 
day last week : — 

The most laughable thing on earth / 

All the rage f 

You must laugh / 

Great fun / 

You cannot help laughing it tickles you so / 

Roars of laughter / 

Although all these announcements refer to the same object — 
a new toy — they do not emanate from the same source. On 
the contrary, half-a-dozen tradesmen vie with each other to 
express the great degree of hilarity which their merchandise 
will cause. If these are their individual ideas of fun, we fear 
that the great joke which they all have in common must be in- 
deed a mournful pleasantry. 



« IN train:' 



Tramways are once more on the carpet A company, called 
the " Tramway Company (Limited)," has completed its organi- 
zation, and is ready to take into consideration applications from 
different parts of the country where tramways are required, and 
where local support seems likely to be given them. It is strange 
that so useful an invention as the tramway undoubtedly is 
should have been so long taking root on English soil. Both in 
America and in nearly every important city of the Continent, 
the tramway is utilised ; but we nere in England have hitherto 
refused to adopt it It is difficult to say whether this is due to 
oiu- dulness or to our prejudice. Mr. Train made an attempt to 
supply our streets with the useful innovation some years back ; 
but his scheme failed^ and the association of that gentleman's 
name with tramways in general may very probably be the real 
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secret of the lukewannness of the public in constructing them. 
This points to our want of spirit in the matter being rather the 
fruit of prejudice than stupidity. Perhaps both causes have been 
at work. At all events, now we have another chance of " better- 
ing ourselves," and we wish the Tramway Company, not 
"limited," but "unlimited" success. 



READING COUPLETS. 



Now that the Stage is so much devoted to the worship of 
that hybrid muse who may be best characterized by the well- 
known line of Horace : — 

** Desinit in piscem maXvtt formosa superne," 

which we may translate (freely) : — 

" Fishy indeed must be the Drama's tail, 
When at its head Formosa we must hail," 

it is gratifying to see actors trying, in spite of managers, to 
redeem their art from utter contempt. Messrs. Irving and 
Montage have beg^ a series of readings which promise to 
introduce these young actors to the public in a more favourable 
light than one of them, at least) can hope to be seen in on the 
stage. It is gratifying to think that other authors are studied 
by people on the stage than Boucicault and Robertson. The 
cultivation of true poetry cannot but elevate those who under- 
take it ; and we may be thankful when artists do not abuse 
their popularity by pandering to the lowest tastes of their au- 
dience, but rather seek to draw out higher and more intellectual 
instincts. 

The chief feature of the first reading was the introduction of 
a scene out of Talfourd's Ion, — one of the few noble tragedies 
that this century has produced. There arc so many dramatic 
poets whose works are virtually excluded from the stage that 
we may hope that Messrs. Irving and Montague and those 
artists who tread in their steps will remind the public of those 
many dramatic geniuses whose works lie neglected on the study 
shelf. Every library has a Ben Jonson, and a Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; but how many people have ever read a line of these 
authors 1 And it is with these as with all the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan age ; few would have the patience alone to hunt 
for those beauties which lie scattered about in the midst of so 
much rubbish. 

As for the reading which we heard, we must say that on the 
whole it was very creditable to both performers. Mr. Irving 
has a habit of stamping when excited, which he must cure. He 
also is apt to clip his words with his teeth, which will make him 
difficult to be heard in a large room. In speaking, as in sing- 
ing, the chest, throat, and mouth, should all three be opened — 
no restrictive action of the muscles should be permitted ; all 
the air passages must be well filled. Mr. Irving has great 
earnestness and intensity ; his love of poetry seems with him a 
passion. In " Adrastus " he realized admirably the sullen ob- 
stinacy of 'the nature embittered by cruel treatment in youth, 
and half-brutalized by savage self-indulgence in laticr Ufe. Mr. 
Montague was tame and colourless as Ion ; he had not devoted 
sufficient mental exertion to the conception ; he was infected 
^th that laissez-alUr tepid style, which may suit the characters 
of Mr. Kobertson's manufacture, but is veiy prejudicial to the 
creations of an earnest and vigorous genius. Mr. Montague's 
reading of " Joe the Crossing Sweeper," out of " Bleak House,", 
deserves high praise; it showed much delicate feeling, but 
greater study will improve this performance. The humorous 
piece which he read in the character of an Irishman was very well 
given. Mr. Calverle/s " Gemini and Virgo," which Mr. Irving 
chose as his lightest effort, belongs to a higher class of litera- 
ture. It is an admirable example of quiet refined pleasantry. 
In scenes from Sheridan's Rivals^ both gentlemen were ex- 
cellent. Mr. Montague's " Captain Absolute " is by far the best 
which we have heard. He succeeded in giving the utmost point 
to the quiet retorts of the son without any apparent effort, and 
with a gentlemanly bearing which softened down the want of 
filial respect in the Captain, so as not to offend the most rigid 
stickler for parental authority. We wish to both these young 
actors the utmost success in their future readings. 



A GENTLE REMINDER. 



The snow has put in an appearance unusually early this year, 
and we are threatened with what we call a severe winter. To 
us this means sharp healthy weather, good appetite, and bright 
clear fires. To some, however, a severe winter means want and 
starvation. We do not wish to accuse the London public of any 
want of charity or of good intention ; but we affirm that they 
are ever behindhand in their acts of almsgiving. It is not until 
the newspapers teem with descriptions of the sufferings of the 
poor classes, with tales of how whole families have been with- 
out food for days together, and have then been frozen to death, 
that hearts thaw and purse-strings are loosed. Good people will 
be horrified and surpnsed when they hear of such things ; but 
surely events such as these will happen as the winter goes on, 
and this year they will probably commence even earlier than 
usual. 

The charitable persons who take upon themselves the office of 
getting up subscriptions to supply warmth and food to the suf- 
fering poor are already actively engaged in their good work ; 
but we fear that their appeals will be of little avail until they 
have a text to preach upon, a horrible case to quote, and then, 
perhaps, the money will come in ; but not till then. Can any- 
thing he done to remove this lukewarmness on the part of the 
pubUc 1 Surelv if people could only take up a file of the Times 
ten months ola, they would soon have read enough to soften 
their hearts. The history of want and misery repeats itself, not 
once in a century, but regularly every winter ; and if the public 
could only be brought to understand that the same pitiful cases 
will recur unless timely aid be proffered, surely subscriptions 
would fiow in copiously enough. It is as easy to give now as in 
a few weeks' time, and it should be remembered that if it is 
praiseworthy to cure, it is doubly praiseworthy to prevent We 
hope we may not have written in vain. 



THE TENDER CONSCIENCE OF VESTR YMEN. 



What the Irish Peasants really do want.— A little 
more rope. 



The Vestry Clerks of St James's and Marylebone have, it 
seems, applied for summonses against persons defacing, with 
printed advertisements, the pavements in their respective 
parishes. No doubt it is very kind of them thus to have rushed 
forward in the interests of high art, and to have endeavoured to 
wipe out from beneath the feet of man the records of Formosa's 
success, or the ubiquity of Nabob's Pickles. Still, we think they 
might have been far better employed. If vestrymen, as a rule, 
would direct their attention to the carriage-road and leave the 
footway alone, we can assure them the public would have far 
greater reason to be thankful to them. It has been frequently 
pointed out, that their one joke of pulling up the carriage-road, 
fiinging down sharp granite, and then leaving the pounding-in 
process to the feet ot thoroughbred horses, and the wheels of 
fashionable equipages, is, if a thoroughly practical one, at least, a 
great mistaJce. To cavil, therefore, at the rather entertaining habit 
that has lately g^own up among advertisers, is, indeed, a sin of 
the camel-swallowing sort. There is a certain sort of recreation 
in tripping over a theatrical advertisement Indeed, in these 
days of the national drama's decay, there may even be to the 
play-going public a savage pleasure in treading the sensational 
titles of modem five-act pieces under foot There can, however, 
be nodiin^ delightful in laming a valuable horse, or smashing a 
comfortame carriage. The vestrymen are certainly beginning 
at the wrong end of the business. Moreover, at present, there 
has been no serious complaint against the pavement notices. 
In a double sense, the advertisers, as yet, may be said to be on 
a perfectly good understanding with tne public. 



ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSIIC IN OUR LAST. 



B. alsa M 

R epriev E 

I dio M 

B om B 

E as E 

R egiste R 



Answers have been received from Bravo Ned, Pimlico Tom 
Cat, and Cabona Chica. 
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Fadvertisement 1 
THE ROYAL MUSHROOM AND UNITED ARTFUL 

DODGERS LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA TION 

Incorporated according to Law^ 60 Geo, /K, cap. 500, 
40 William IV,, cap, 2, and 50 Vic.<f cap, 8. 

Capital, ;^,ooo,ooo,cxx>.ooo, 
In 1,000,000,000 Shares, halt paid up. 

HEAD OFFICE. 

Fungus place, Royal Exchange. 

WEST END OFFICE. 

Blank street. Round square. 

BRANCH"j[OFFICES. 

Everywhere. 

DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Lord Swinne de la Doddge. 

Sir Patrick Cutpurse, C.B. 

Admiral Sir Peter Scuttle, K.C.B. 

Count Pitchantossh, late Colonel Polish Legion. 

The Chevalier Liefbeizwitz, Attach^ to the Russian Minister 

of Police. 
The Rev. Dr. Diddell, Rector of Prig-cum-Filch. 
T. Chishle Sharper^ Esq., Director of the Grand Oceanic and 

Polynesian Railway Ferry Company (Limited). 
John Sheppard, Esq., Tyburn. 
Wigown Longwind, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of the Old Bailey 

and Knavies Inn. 
Spencer Fleeceham, Esq., Craft House, Clapham. 

MANAGER. 

Christopher Sly, Esq. 

CONSULTING PHYSICIAN. 

C. Quick Passham, Esq., M.D. 

CONSULTING SURGEON. 

Timothy Needy, Esq., M.R.C.S. 

BANKERS. 

Spider, Webb, and Co., Ayr Bank, Isle of Skye. 

ACTUARY. 

Decimus Fraction, Esq. 

SECRETARY. 

P. S. Ready Scrawl, Esq. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The Royal Mushroom and United Artful Dodgers Life 
Assurance Association has been projected to supply a want 
long felt by the community. 

For many years the insecurity of Life Offices has been felt and 
acknowledged, and the failure of several which gave the highest 
promise of success and stability, has shaken public confidence 
m more than one existing institution. In order that adequate 
provision, on a sure and certain foundation, may be made to 
meet the requirements of an evergrowing population, the pro- 
moters of the Royal Mushroom have caused to be prepared a 
series of tables by one of the most eminent actuaries of the day. 
Upon the data set forth they rely with calm confidence, and of 
the integrity of the calculator they are forbidden to entertain a 
doubt 

Determined to ensure stability, and anxious not to excite 
cupidity on the part of assurers, they have resolved that the 
payments shall be conmiensurate with the demands which, 
sooner or later, the office must be called upon to meet. The 
proportion, therefore, which persons insuring their lives will be 
called upon to pay per annum, for every hundred pounds, has 
been fixed at a rate which may be bnefly illustrated. Thus : 
A man at twenty, will pay los. per year ; at thirty, 12s. 6d ; at 
forty, 15s. ; at fifty, 17s. 6d. ; at sixty, £1 ; at seventy, £1 3s. ; 
at eighty, ;(f i 6s. ; and at ninety (after which age, unless spe- 
ciaUy agreed for, no policy of assurance can be eflfected), ;^i los. 
These rates will at once afford a guarantee of stability, and 
compare favourably with those of other offices. 

The Company guarantee payment within thirty days after 
death, and in the case of suicide, half the money will invariably 
be paid. The advantage of the last-named resolution will be 
obvious. Persons desirous of enhancing the interest of their 
friends may, by assuring, say for one thousand pounds, secure 
to their legatee or legatees the sum of five hundred, minus only 



5 i)er cent for expenses, by self-immolation at the Shrine of 
Friendship. 

One of the most beautiful traits of our common nature is a 
desire to make provision for those we love ; and as husbands 
and wives are naturally anxious to effect mutual policies, deter- 
minable upon the decease of one of the contracting parties, 
facilities will be afforded them to gratify so commendable a 

aose. at low rates. In the event of the wife leaving her 
ano^ or vice versd^ the policy will hold i^ood ; and should 
either kill the other, then, as in the case of suicide, half the 
amount assiured for will be paid to the survivor. 

As a means of obtaining collateral security life assurance has 
always been deemed invaluable. Policies may be effected with 
this special object in view, on moderate tenns. To persons in 
difficultv this branch of the business will, it is hoped, have con- 
sideraj^le attraction. Needless and frivolous questions will not 
be asked, and impertinent enquiries will be strongly reprobated 
by the directors. 

In too many instances agents and medical men conspire 
together to induce persons to insure their lives irrespective of 
their state of healUi — ^firequently fraudulently misrepresented — 
and merely for the sake of commission on the premiums and 
the medical fee, which is divided between theuL The directors 
of the Royal Mushroom, with a view to put a stop to practices 
alike nefarious and prejudicial to the interests of tne community, 
have taken means to protect the public against the designs of 
pettifogging solicitors, truculent tradesmen, and unscrupulous 
practitioners. Their agents are required to produce testimo- 
nials as to character, and only respectable doctors, able at least 
to keep a gig, are eligible as medical examiners. 

The subject of annuities, having considerable interest for the 
community generally, and professional men in particular, has 
been well considered by the directors^ and they are prepared to 
grant policies, terminable or otherwise, on terms likely to be 
profitable to all parties. A man may secure an annuity for 
himself of £100 a year, to commence at the age of fifty, by 
paying ten shillings per annum from the ap;e of twenty-one ; or 
he may secure a similar income for his wife at the same rate. 
The conditions of connubial bliss are not emphatically insisted 
upon ; for, although the directors are extremely anxious to in- 
culcate moral precepts, it will be evident to the most casual 
observer that aisturbances which tend to shorten life must re- 
sult in an accession of profit under this particular head to the 
office. 

As amalgamation is the order of the day, arrangements have 
been made to swallow up all rival societies, the directors and 
managers of which are inclined to accept shares in the Royal 
Mushroom, fully paid up for them. In such cases the agents of 
amalgamated societies will receive a substantial bonus, will be 
eligible for the premium which the Company will ^ve annually 
to the agent who obtains the largest number of insurers, and 
will receive tickets of invitation to the various dinners and 
entertainments given as encouragement to merit in the course 
of the year, and paid for out of the funds of the society. 

The full value will be given for policies surrendered, and in 
the case of transfer or assignment^ the charge will be only such 
as the solicitor to the Company will consent to receive. 

The Royal Mushroom guarantees the honesty of persons 
in want of*^ security in order to obtain appointments of trust 
As, however, there is a tendency in the present age to commit 
forgery, embezzle, and rob employers — a circumstance which 
the directors regard with unfeigned horror, and deprecate 
accordingly — the terms will necessarily be hieh. Considerable 
caution wiU be exercised in this department, the directors being 
anxious to maintain an unspotted reputation, and to uphold the 
commercial integrity of the country. A rigorous enquiry will, 
therefore, be made into the antecedents of applicants under this 
head. 

At a period when foreign travel excites universal attention 
and when international intercourse is in vogue, the risk of in- 
suring lives against the various vicissitudes of railway collisions, 
burning alive with petroleum, disasters at sea, street accidents, 
bowie knives, revolvers, and banditti, has been carefully weighed. 
Tables have been prepared, from which enquirers may learii 
how large and numerous are the advantages which arise from 
association with the society in this respect 

For forms of application, tables of rates, and full particulars, 
apply to the Secretary ; or to 

JOHANNES ASTLEIUS, Principal Promoter. 
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''DOWN WITH THE POULTRY r 



Fellow Citizens,— I greet ye. I, even I, the Child of the 
Prairie, the Son of Nature, the Offspring of the Great Forest, 
the Lover of the Grand Blue Sky, of the Good Spirit, the 
dweller in the wigwam, hold out the hand of friendship to ye 
of the warehouse, ye of the crowded street, ye of the teeming 
dty. I greet ye as brothers — ^for are ye not indeed my brothers 
— my adopted brothers ? Have I not dwelt among ye for more 
than the space of forty moons ? Have ye not paid the weekly 
tribute of twopence for more than three years ? Have ye not 
learned to love me, and to buy my words by the tens of 
thousands ? Yea, verily ye have, and— ye are all the better for it ! 

When I first came to London I found it, oh, so unlike my 
own dear forest, where the green leaves make soft sweet music, 
as Kabibsnokka, the north wind, gently stirs the branches, 
where Shaw-shaw, the white bird, dwells in Peboan the winter. 
For the rustling of branches I found the noise of cabs ; rain and 
fog for my own Minushaha, my darling laughing water, for love 
and truth and good — ^why, only smoke. But I dwelt among ye, 
and gave ye fine words, in the Moon of Bright-nights, or, as ye 
call it, April ; sage words in the Moon of the Falling Leaves, or 
September ; and praise-words in the Moon of Snow-shoes, or 
dull November. Why fine words ? Because ye were sad and 
needed love — ^needed love now that trade was dead. Why sage 
words ? Because ye were perplexed, and treason stalked abroad, 
and ye needed counsel Why praise-words ? Because ye were 
clever, and had built up glorious wigwams and lovely bridges, 
and had made London (even as I dwelt among ye) a town of 
palaces — the city of the world ! And now I drop the Indian's 
speech, and talk the words of the white man— the glorious 
words of England — England home of freedom, England called 
the wise lapd. 

Fellow Citizens,— Ye have done well The Thames 
Embankment is fine, the Holbom Viaduct graceful, the new 
Bridge beautiful, the new streets usefuL But ye have not done 
enough. The picture contains a blot— a large black blot— the 
map of London is rendered ridiculous by a mistake — ^a great, 
stupid mistake. Ye must know what I mean. Have ye 
walked down Cheapside ? Yes. Then what has struck you as 
out of place-^-spoiling byMts presence a noble thoroughfare? 
Why, the Poultry. Have ye driven to the Mansion House ? 
Yes. Where have ye fotmd a dead block — a dead block 
making locomotion impossible ? Why, in the Poultry ! Where 
has the business of the whole civilized world been brought to a 
dead stop ? Why, in the Poultry t Is the Poultry beautiful ? 



No ! Is it disgustingly ugly ? Yes ! Is it useful ? No ! ^Is 
it an obstruction to business of every kind ? Yes. 

Then what follows as a matter of course ? Ye shake your 
heads and don't know ! What, must Tomahawk tell ye t Are 
ye so dense that ye cannot suggest' a remedy for this nuisance 
— ^this grievous nuisance ? So it would appear from your su- 
pineness. Well, then, Tomahawk will enlighten ye, in large 
capitals too, so that ye may the better understand him. 
the poultry must come down ! 

Come down, and immediately ! There must be no shilly- 
shallying. For on,ce and away the authorities must wake up and 
attend to business. They may sleep (as usual) for the rest of 
the year, and sweet dreams wait upon their slumbers, say I. But 
now — ^now is the time for action. We cannot afford to wait 
A grand attempt has been made to render London (in an archi- 
tectural point of view) worthy of her commercial fames as the 
first city in the world. A great deal has been done, but empha- 
tically not enough. The new Blackfriars Bridge is something 
to be proud of; the Holbom Viaduct is something to be proud 
of; the Mansion House street is something to be proud of ; but 
the Poultry is a disgrace to civilization I 

Look at my Cartoon. What do ye see in it? The 
Fairy of Improvement waves her wand, and a City of noble 
(>roportions rises at her command. And yet she has left one 
spot untouched 1 The beautiful picture is spoilt by one dis- 
figuring Idot, the all but perfect gem is roidered nearly valueless 
by one fatal flaw ! Yes, the ugly useless Poultry— pernicious 
and foul — ^is there in all its native deformity ! Denounced by 
the Press as an eyesore, execrated by the commercial public as 
a disastrous impediment to business, — still it stands like some 
hideous stronghold of the middle-ages, defying the attacks of its 
invaders ! Have we no knights who will do battle against it- 
have we no trusty swords, no gallant lances? 

This subject shall not end here. The Child of Nature is un- 
couth in speech, but strong in purpose. He has seen the 
blemish of his adopted city, and that blemish mtist be removed 
Yes, the Poultry MUST come down. The Indian has said it— 
and his own wdrds (although sweet and wholesome, and very 
good) are not to be eaten ! 

And now the Child of Nature congratulates his fellow- 
citizens upon the beauty of the London improvements, 
and withdraws into his wigwam, that he may there smoke his 
pipe of peace while he sharpens the blade of his war knife. 

(Signed) Tomahawk. 

The Moon of Snow-shoes, 1869. 
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STAGE TRUTH. 



Somebody in the Salut de Lyons has been making fun of the 
British drama, and taxing it, as all honest men must admit 
most imjustly, with its ditr^ard for the realitie« of daily life. 
Without giving a long list of English stage triumphs, comprising 
such literary gems as Fomwsa. Lost at Sea, and a Life Chase. 
— ^works by themselves powerful enough to vindicate the national 
dramatic honour, where a charge of improbid)ility is concerned, — 
every candid spectator must allow that the mirror that is held 
up to the public now-a-da^s is of the very best British plate. 
We therefore are in a position that enables us freely and fear- 
lessly to throw stones at our neighbours. Under these circum- 
stances, we shall have much pleasure in supplying our readers 
with the text of a piece said at this moment to be in active 
rehearsal at the Gymnase. M. Victorien Sardou's success with 
history in the matter of Patrte, has, it is said, induced him to 
turn his attention to an English historical subject With much 
tact he has selected a dark period of our annals, and chosen 
from the turbulent times of James I., a true hero. Guy Faux 
has attracted the great French dramatist It is a melancholy 
fact that only French dramatists really know how to handle 
history effectively, and we record the circumstance with great 
regret 

The truthful picture of the great English con^iracy which 
we subjoin could only have fallen from a French pen. Here 
it is : — 

MONSIEUR LE GUI FOXE. 

A Drama-Comedie in two acts and various tableaux^ par 

M. Victorien Sardou. 

Personages. 

Le Friar 3acon {Chancellor of England, possessed of the 
secrets of the gunpowder), 

Jame-First (FUs de Henri VI I L, sumamed\x, Monstre). 

Monsieur le Gui Foxe {rightful heir to the throne of 
England, inventor of the bath-chaire, and son of Henri VII f., 
sumanud dlso ^ le gallant,^ by Jeane-Shore). 

Le Catsby "v 

DUOWISLLINGTON 

Duc-Cambrioge {a notaire) 

Sim-Reeve {the betrothed to Gu-queen Bess) 

Charles I. {/lis de Henri VII L) 

Earl Chatham {et Douvre^ 

Tite Oat {fUs de Henri VIIL) 

Mister Pusey {un Medecin) , - p^,, 

Bryant-May {a lucifer man)' [Catsby) ' ^^^^ '"^ 

Le Prince Christian {confesseur to Le 

Robin 'Ood {supposed fits de Henri VI I I.) 

Monsieur E. T. Smbeth (a Spaniard) 

Charles II. {his son) 

Fortnum-Mason (jils de Henri VIII,) 

Mi Lady Bacon {Queen of Scotchmen). ' 

Gu-Queen-Bess {Madame la Gui-Foxe). 

Catharine 

Anna 

FiFINE 

Betsy V {Several Wives of Henry VIII.) 

La Fichonne 

Cora 

Mses Tom 

Mees Foxe {secretly married to Jame-Firsf). 

Conspirators, Pale-alesmen, Beefteck-eaUrs, Clergymem, Lor 
Maires, Meeses, Dues, Polismans, &*c,, ^c, ^c. 

Zo%Tmii%-'Reign de Chqrles VI. 

Period— 921. 

Act I. 
House of Jame-First in le Haymarket, 
Enter Jamb-First, Mees Foxe, and suite, 
Jame-First.— I am not Scotchmans. O yes. I am Aiig- 
lischc. I spiks Anglische. Dam. Pale ale. Railway teekets. 
Cremome. 
Courtiers.— He is the King ! 

Mees Foxe.— Then why not yon gentlemans proclaim him ? 
Courtiers.— Because it is Sonday I 'Oorah I {Tkey shout 
the '' heep'' for some hours.) 
Jame-First.— Dam 



Co$ispirateurs, 
igentiemens, and 
^ Pi 



Mees Foxe. — ^What do you make such compliments to me, 
Jame^Firet ? I will summons Af. monpire. 

Enter Monsieur Gui Foxil in one arm chair, surrounded by 

his leetle sons. 

chorus of leetle sons. 

Ayez le bont^ de vous souviendr^ 

Le cinque de Novembrft, 

Traihison de poudre de canon, et plot de poudre 

de ditto ; 
Nous ne voyons pas de raison 
Pouniuoi le traihison de poudre de canon 
Serait jamais pas rappel^ 

MONS. Gui Foxe {avec energie), — Holl^e, garcons ! holl^re 
garcons- ! Dieu protege la Reine ! 

Jame-First {throwing one halfpenny to the leetle sons), — I 
am the King. This is for your Monsieur Gui. Teekets 1 You 
see ! I spiks Anglische ! 

Courtiers {aside). — O dear me ! away to PeekadiUy. 
'Oorah ! 

MEE3 Foxe.— -You have not singed the refrain. It is here — 

Gui, gui 1 

Lai sticks dans I'oeiL 

J AME-FIRST.— O yes 1 That is very good 

M. Guj Foxe. — I will be revengd Wait one leetle moment 
{Enters a Hansom cab with his sons and chair,) Cabsman. To 
the *ous of Parliament, in Wesminsterre ! O yes ! 

Act 2. 

TU apeirtnunts ofM. Gui Foxe under the *ous. Jame-First, 
Robin ^Ood, the Lor Maire, M. Gladstone, Statesmen^ 
Noblemans, Meesses, Mi ladis and Fortnum-Mason dis- 
covered in Council, In the salon of M, Gui Foxe is 
himself, Due-Cambridge, Duc-Welltngion, Charles /., 
Mister Pusey and the other Conspirateurs. 

Duc-Cambridge. — I am one German, but I am one Ang- 
glischemans. I wish blow up Jame-First. 

Mister Pusey.— 'Oorah I . 

M. Gui. — Silence ! 'Ow can {gentlemans blow up other 
gentlemans wisout le poudre ? Hem ? Tell me, M. Le Prince 
Christian ? 

Le Prince. — ^You must get it^on teek I It is the custom 
of my country. 

M. Gul — Silence 1 M. le Prince. You are young, ardent, 
and generous ! It is your young blood which would spea3c 
words of honour and generosity. Mais, I cannot get the 
credit 

Enter the Friar Bacon. 

All (^presenting daggers). — M. le Friar, would you have the 
complaisance to mention to us ze parsword. 

Le Friar.— O yes I (Smiling.) It is Lestarr/ Square / 

Charles L— It is my Ws 1 

Charles II. — No, Sar ! I keeps my 'orse there I 

M. Gui. — Silence ! You have le poudre de cannon in your 
leetle pocket ! 

Le Friar.— Vdci I {Tite Oat, Henry VIIL, M. Snuetke, 
Sim Reive, and genttemens of le Judge cmd Jury bring in some 
tons.) 

M. GUI. — It is welL Here goes. O yes ! {Lights it, an ex- 
plosion terrific occurs. The ^ouses of Parliameni ts destroyed.) 

Jame-First. — Mon Dieu ! I do think I smells ze sm<uce 1 

M. Gladstone.— Yes, Sar ! 

Le Lor Maire {to Jam^First, avec emotion).— -It, is no use, 
then, that I conceals it any longer from you. You are mon 
fils! 

Henri VIII.-*That is one lie, M. Lor Maire. He is die son 
of me. 

Mees Foxe.— Fie for shames. Sir. Here is M. monpikre f 

{Enter M. Gui FoXK, his chair, his leetle sons, Due Cam- 
bridge, FlfiNE, and other personages of distinction^ 

M. Gut Foxe {embracing M. Le Lor MAiRK}.--Mon fils, 
mon fils ! 

{AME-f IRST.— *0w is this gentlemans ? Speeks, you sar ! 
I. Gui FOXE.---I have several wife ! Corbleu ! Sacrrr— 
'oorah ! 
JAME-FIRST.— Dam. Pale ale. Foxet(»i, Bromton, Peeka 
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peekadilly. I aun Anglische gentlemans. I will marry myself 
to Mees Foxe ! 

All.— Heep ! heep f 'oorah ! 

M. Gui Foxe. — There, my leetle sons ; once more the sweet 
chanson of me. 

{Chorus ofUetle sons as the curtain makes its descent^ 

Ayez la bont6 de vous souviendr^, 

Le cxnqae de Novembr^, 

Traihison depoudre de canon, et plot de poudre de 

ditto, 
Nous ne voyons pas de raison» 
Pourquoi le traihison de poudre de canon 
Seniit jamais pas rappeld 

Jame-pirst. — Cest ravissante \ Take me to the Cole 'ole. 

Tableau. 



BUFFOONERY ON THE BENCH. 



It has lately become the fashion amongst the more junior of 
(he Metropolitan magistrates to avail themselves of the police 
reports as the means of thrusting their jokes before the public. 
From what we have read we cannot say much for their Wor- 
ships' wit, and still less for their ^ood taste ; but we have hitherto 
consoled ourselves that the pernicious custom of cracking jokes 
in a court of justice was indulged in only by magistrates new to their 
office^ and that the seniors took no share in the unbecoming 
frivohty. We are sorry to see, however, that the much-respected 
Mr. Sdfe is falline into evil courses. At all events, from the 
following paragraph which appeared in the police reports last 
week, it would seem that that gentleman can play the wag when 
opportunity offers : — 

"Frederick Popjov, described as 'a quiet-looking boy,' was 
chaiged with being orunk and incapable. Mr. Selfe said : So 
you are only fifteen years of age. Master Popjoy ? Prisoner : 
Thafs right, your Worship. Mr. Selfe : I don't diink it is. 
Master Popjoy, or you would not be here. You seem to be 
' popping * into bad habits very early. What have you got to 
say to the charge ? Defendant : My mates made me drumc ; ft 
wasn't my fault. Mr. Selfe : How long have you been indulging 
in habits of this description, Master Popjoy ? Defendant : I was 
never drunk before this time. Mr. S«ie : Have you been sick ? 
Defendant : No. Mr. Selfe : Generally at the be^nning I have 
heard it makes the person sick ; do you relish it so much that 
you mean to do it again ? Defendant : No, I don't Mr. Selfe : 
I hope not. It is a very early beginning. You are fined 2s. 64" 

Really, this beats even Sir Robert Garden. The play upon 
the name '* Popjoy" is in the Alderman's best style, and the 
Question " Have you been sick ? " for its quaintness and piquancy, 
tnrows Sir Robert's ponderous pleasantries into the shade. We 
do not know whether Mr. Selfe's speech that he had heard that 
drunkenness in the beginning generally made people ill was 
meant seriously. We can haidly believe his Worship capable of 
making so grave an assertion on hearsay evidence, and we can 
only suppose that this allusion to the beastly effects of intoxica- 
tion was meant for the crowning bit of the magistrate's fun. 



PARDONABLE IMPA7IBNCS. 



. 



It would seem that we are not to expect to see anything of 
Dr. Livingstone for some time to come, for amongst the articles 
which the great traveller requested might be supplied to him in 
his letter to the British Consul at Zanzibar, dated August, 1868, 
was a '* Nautical Almanac for 1870." It seems a pity that while 
the Doctor had a chance of availing himself of the Central 
African Postal Service, he did not write more explicitly as 
to his intended movements. Now that our anxiety concerning 
him is relieved, and we have reason to believe mat he is sate 
and well, we can afford to take him to task for not gratifying 
our curiosity a little more fully. We can quite sympathise with 
the feelings of the modier in ue sopg of the '^ Lost Child.'' who 
was heart-broken when it strayed but beat it soundly wnea it 
came home. We do not wish to treat Dr. Livingstone in this 
fashion, but at all events, in one sense of the word his reception 
will be "warm" when he sets foot on English soil 



THE LATE GEORGE PEABODY. 



With a heavy heart we record the death of the 
noblest man and the greatest Christian that our 
age has known, George Peabody. If any man's 
fame is to be envied, it is his. He almost sanptified 
money-getting by tne use which he made of his 
enormous wealth. What drags most men down 
in the getting and in the spending, what debases 
the souls of most men, elevated and ennobled him. 
No widows' tears and orphans' curses dimmed 
the brightness of his gold, or turned his joy into 
bitterness. He held his wealth but in trust for 
God and for the poor. It was not so much the 
amount of money which he gave away, as the 
thoughtful care and wise discrimination with which 
he gave it He taught the lesson that benevolence, 
to be of anv value, must be the work of the mind as 
weU as of the heart He is mourned by all who love 
what is good ; the tears shed on his grave are shed 
by eyes whose weeping he has often turned to re- 
joicing ; the many sorrows he has lightened are all 
reviv^ in the great grief which his death creates. 
But not for long : the good that such men do dies 
not with them ; and to think of one whose path 
through life was bright with so pure a light, the 
only shadows across which were cast not by his 
own misdeeds but by other's sorrows, is 'm itsielf a 
joy such as men rarely know. 



A VERY OPEN BOROUGH. 



The Southwark election contest has already conmienced, and 
as the polling cannot take place tiU January, the candidates 
have plenty of time before them to make their arrangements. 
Mr. Odger is already in the field, but as he announced at a 
meeting the other evening that he expected to be returned free, 
gratis, and for nothing, it is jaot improbable that a portion of 
the advanced Liberal electors will look elsewhere for a represen- 
tative. A requisition, numerously signed, was presented last 
week to Mr. Milner Gibson, begging him to come forward, but 
the right honourable gentleman refused altogether to entertain 
the application, very naturally objecting to subject himself to 
the waste of time and money which a three months' canvass 
must necessarily entdL Of course, this objection equally applies 
to others who may be asked to stand for the borough (always 
excepting Mr. Odger), and it is, therefore, not improbable that 
the electors will have some difficulty in finding candidates to 
their taste. Really, it is most inconsiderate conduct on Mr. 
Layard's part to have gone off to Spain just when his resigna- 
tion will cause the greatest amount of inconvenience. How- 
ever, let us be just, and, if report speak truly, Mr. Layard is not 
die most to blame. Our special and confidential reporter at 
the Treasury has hinted to us that Mr. Ayrton was to be got 
rid of at once, and at any cost, for two grave reasons ; first, 
because he was hopelessly obstructive, and, secondly, b^ause 
the Premier's son was anxious to secure his seat on the Treasury 
Bench. The Commissionership of Works was deemed, it 
seems, the only position for whicn Mr. Ayrton was fit, and the 
vacant office of Minister at Madrid had to be thrown as a sop 
to the Nineveh Cerberus. Of course, ^ these little facts are of 
no interest to the Southwark electors/ but they Certainly show 
an utter want of regard to the convenience of the candidates. 
This, however, is a matter of no consequence whateve^^at 
Whitehall 



JOKX BY THB LAST Nsw Bahonet ! ! 1 1— What did ex-Loid 
Mayor Lawrence say when be beard of the present Lord Mayor's 
election ? Besley ! 
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THE WEEK. 

The travelling sedition spout, G. H. Moore, is very angry at 
the chance of any measure being passed which would remove 
all abuses in the land laws of Ireland. He is afraid that when 
the people have no just cause of complaint, he and his fellows 
may not have such a good time of it. This Moor does not wish 
to be like Othello — '' his occupation gone." 

We gladly draw attention to an admirable article on the 
Irish question in the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday last It is 
called "" The Truth about Irish Improvements and Evictions.'* 
It is evidently written by one who knows Ireland and the Irish 
well, and we are proud to find that the writer uses veiy much 
the same words as we have used in former articles and notes 
on this subject Notwithstanding our hearty sympathy with 
the Irish in their endeavours to reform abuses, we are glad to 
see such a confirmation of our statement that cases of cruelty 
and imjustifiable eviction are very rare in Ireland, in spite of 
all the furious cry to the contrary. 

Archdeacon Denison is really a very ill-used man. He 
wants to pray for Dr. Temple, and that target for orthodox 
archers will not let him. The Archdeacon wished to publish 
the Bishop-designate's reply to his gushing letter, but, unfortu- 
nately, Dr. Temple marked it "private." However, the dis- 
charger of Archidiaconal functions (one of which functions, by 
the way, seems to be writing to the newspapers) was not going 
to be disappointed, and he published his missive of conditional 
absolution without the reply. It is dreadful to think of what 
the consequences may be when Dr. Temple is established in his 
See, and Archdeacon Denison cannot pray for him, but can 
only abuse hioL We don't quite know which would do the ob- 
ject of them most good,— the abuse or the prayers. Perhaps 
the former. 

The unfortunate Countess D'Alteyrac, whom our readers will 
remember as the recipient of Lord Willoughby D'Eresby's 
lavish bounty, was again before the Commissioner in Bank- 
ruptcy the other day. It was stated that the annuity awarded 
to her could not be realised on account of her " obstinate refusal 
to disclose her age." Poor lady ! she need not be afraid to tell 
" how old sorrow has made her." It appears that should she 
persist in her refusal, she may be " committed for contempt of 
court" This shows that the law does not favour the fair sex ; 
for though Lord Willoughby D^Eresby, in attempting to ehide 
the just claim of this lady, instructed his counsel to use a plea 



which the lawyer did not dare to utter without an apology, and 
which the Judge pronounced to be an insult and disgrace to the 
Court which had to listen to it, the noble Hereditary Grand 
Chamberiain was not conunitted for contempt 



A NOTE BY THE WAY. 



A paragraph has been going the round of the papers with 
the unique heading, " Barbarity by a Gentleman ;" but we are 
sorry to say it does not repa^^ perusal The "gentleman" in 
question (very much in question) is one Mr. Charles Gibbs, a 
farrier of Wulersley, and was charged at the Petty Sessions 
with shocking cruelty to a horse. It appeared that the " gentle- 
man " was drunk, and the horse he was driving became restive, 
and ultimately felL Upon this the "gentleman" descended 
from the trap, and bes^an an unremitting attack upon the poor 
brute, repeatedly stabbing it about the neck and breast, until he 
was interrupted by a passer-by. The poor horse was removed, 
and suffered intense agony for a long time, but ultimately re- 
covered. Whether this last fact was r^arded as an extenuating 
circumstance by the Bench of Ma^strates, or whether they 
considered horse-stabbing as a legitmiate proceeding, it is im- 
possible to decide; but the resiut of the trial was that tibe 
"gentleman" was only fined £^, with an additional £2 for 
costs. All we can do is to state once more that the name of the 
"gentleman" who, when diabolically drunk, brutally knived 
his horse, is 

Mr. Charles Gibbs, farrier, of Willesley. 



HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 



Ws do not often interest ourselves in the money articles of 
the newspapers, but the following announcement is sufficiently 
unique to oe worth quoting : — 

"At a meeting of the India Freehold Land Colonization 
Trust and Agency Association (Limited), the report of the 
liquidators was presented. It recommended a return of four- 
pence each share, and resolutions were passed to dissolve the 
Company as soon as the balance in hand ^ould have been 
appropriated." 

This is the first (and probably the last) we have heard of the 
India Freehold Land Colonization Trust and Agency Associa- 
tion, and it certainly seems to have been a complete venture. 
It often occurs that companies eat up every penny of their 
capital, or what they leave the Chancery Court devours ; but 
here is an association solvent to the last Whatever disame- 
able things mav have been said of other concerns which have 
wound themselves up, the wags cannot suggest " No Money 
Returned" as a fit motto for the I. F. L. C. T, and A Associa- 
tion, Limited. They must find another. 



DOWN WITH THE BEGGARS! 



We notice with great pleasure that a " Society for Oiganizing 
Charitable Relief and Repressing Mendicity " has been estal^ 
lished, of which Lord Lichfield is the '* Chairman of Executive 
Council" The plan will be found very simOar to that proposed 
in Britannia of this month, in connection with a new system of 
Poor Relief b]r the State. We strongly urge all householders 
and residents in London to attach themselves to this Society ; 
and all the public to observe this request : — " never to give 
DIRECT RELIEF ; but to give the applicant for charity a ticket.^ 
These tickets will secure to the holder a full inquiry mto his or 
her case, and adequate relief in some shape or other. The only 
fault of this Society is that it proposes to do what the State 
ought to do out of the Poor Rates ; and that owing to the pre- 
sent condition of the law the power of coxmnitting confirmed 
vagrants, and of refusing them relief, unless in return for useful 
laoour^ is denied to the magistrate and Poor Law officer alike. 
However, we regard the establishment of this Societv as a move 
in the right direction ; we only protest against individuals being 
compelled to do, at their own expense, mat they pay such enor- 
mous sums to the officials to do for them. One of the mat 
evils that lies at the root of the disgraceful pauperism of Eng- 
land is that private charity is always doing, and doing imper- 
fectly, what Government ought to do completely. 
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REFORM IN OLYMPUS. 



Chapter L— In which Jupiter resolves to resign. 

It was after dinner, and Jupiter was sittii^ in Juno's boudoir, 
— a room which she used very often, but which her divine husband 
rarel)r honoured with his presence, — sipping his coffee and 
smoking. It was against rules, but then he was a god. 

Mercury was playing Bezique with the Queen of Heaven. 
The King was reading his letters and telegraphic despatches, 
which Mercury had just brought in his natty little courier's bag. 

Evidently the letters were. Tike most letters, unpleasant. 

" It's all very well to call this Heaven," exclaimed the ruffled 
divinity, in a sulky voice ; " but it never can be that while you 
are here. Master Mercurjr.** 

The Olympian Commissionaire looked up from his game. 
" Why, my gracious liege, I thought I had hdped sometimes to 
minister to your Majest/s pleasures." 

This was downrignt cruel, considering Juno was there. Jove 
saw what the patron of commerce and uiieves meant ; but he 
dared not resent the sarcasm. 

" You are the greatest plague I have, not excepting even—" 

^ Me, I suppose," put m his handsome spouse. 

'' My dear, no such rudeness trembled on the tip of my tongue. 
My unlawful, not my lawful, loves cost me the most trouble ; but, 
as I was going to say, Mercury, the only proper place for you is 
inside a barometer, there your lively disposition finds proper 
restraint" 

" I am always ready, Sire, to give up my liberty for the pri- 
vilege of being the only tru^ prophet attached to your omnis- 
cient establishment" 

^ You're an impudent scamp," rejoined the offended Thun- 
derer. " Hold your tongue I " 

" Certainly, your Majesty ; faithful to the laws of Court eti- 
quette, I never speak except when I am spoken to." 

Juno pressed his foot under the table, to show how she appre- 
ciated tne joke— -Jove went on grumbling. 

*' My idea of Heaven is a pUu:e where there is no post or 
telegraph." 

" And no marriage. Sir, you would like to add, if you dared." 

'* My dear, you are quite wrong. I resemble our esteemed 
fnend in — the other place, Henry the Eighth of England, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c, &c. I have a passion for manying/* 

'* I regret that I have been the victim of that passion." This 
time she stamped her foot so hard that she really hurt Mercury's 
corns very much. 

" You forget, divine Madam, that my feet are, like my heart, 
tender," he whispered. 

^ Yes, and for the same reason, because both have done so 
much travelling." 

This was arch, and she accompanied it with such a look out 
of her great eyes that the wings on Mercury's feet trembled with 
passion. 

Meantime, Jupiter had gone on reading his letters and de- 
spatches. 

« 111 be Pluto, if I stand it any longer," he shouted, as 

he dashed his foot on the table, upsetting the coffee all over the 
blue and silver tablecloth. 

^ My dear, what's the matter ?." cried Juno, withdrawing her 
face from Mercury's, which she had been examining rather 
closely — only to see if his corns really were so painfuL 

The Thunderer was pacing up and down the small room with 
a step which made the whole house shake. 

He weighed nineteen stone ; and every step was a thunder- 
clap. 

^ My pet," said Juno, throwing her magnificent arm round his 
neck. She always called him ' pet ' when he was out of temper. 

Mercury squeezed her vacant hand— just to give her a httle 
confidence. 

^ I will 'noi stand it any longer. It's getting positively un- 
bearable." 

''What is it, my love?" She thought he had had another 
letter from Danae, asking for some more money. 

^ I loiow it's v^ provoking, darling, especially just now when 
we have got so many dinner parties to give ; and your trip to 
Pathos must have cost something, though I Imow it did you S0 
muck goods amd then that new thunder-machine, I daresay it 
will be cheaper in the end, but it's a great deal of money : 
and my crown is really very old fiuhioned. Tell her, dear, that 
you positively can't spare any money at present" 



'' What the Tartarus are you talking about ? It's no money 
matter that bothers me. You ought to know by this time that I 
«^z/^r pay my debts — my person is sacred — they can't make roe 
a bankrupt" 

^ But tney could put in an execution, could not they ? " 

'' I should like to see the Sheriff's officer that would live in 
this atmosphere." 

" Well, It is rather high up ; but you know, my dear, execu- 
tions have been served on Kings before now." 

''Juno, I'm ashamed of you. You seem to forget I am im- 
mortal ! " 

" You think so ; but Mercury tells me—" 

" What does that vamnt rascal say ? " 

"Why, he says nouing himself; but he tells me there is a 
mortal, called Doctor Cumming, who says — ^ 

" I know the fellow — I've cut him — I've sworn I'll never see 
him again ever since he took me in so about dear little Semele^ 
telling me there was not the slightest danger." 

"He had his reasons for that," repued Juno with great 
unction ; "however, he says that, with your constitution, you can- 
not last more than five years, and many mortals believe him." 

" Then why the Styx can't they let me alone for the five years 
I have to live, instea,d of pestering me with their perpetual com- 
plainu?" 

Mercury here interposed, " The fact is, Sire, they will talk 
about Saturn." 

" That's like their beastly in^pratitude. When that respectable 
old God was in power, all the intellectual young men were cry- 
ing out for Reform, for Progress, for Enlightenment I I put 
myself at the head of the movement I banished Saturn ; out 
omy when 1 found that he would not fall into my views. And 
now, after doins[ all this, after putting an end to me old riginUy 
instead of gratitude, I find nothing but constant grumblings 
and growlings, seditious rumours and treasonous cries. I'm 
getting quite tired of it" 

" I told you that for every Titan you destroyed you would 
create fifty. Ah ! they were such fine handsome men 1 but you 
never listen to me." 

" Why should I ? Your prophecies and wamin|^ always 
come after the event Besides, don't I know everything?" 

" I suppose you do ; but are you any the wiser tor it ?" 

" I wish you goddesses would not interfere with affairs of 
State. The next thing will be, I shall be sent to earth by you 
and that old frump Minerva." 

" Well, you have generally managed to enjoy yourself pretty 
well on euth — ^that would not be much punishment We should 
imprison you here if we wanted to punish you." 

Mercury laughed. 

"Laugh away, you goose-footed courier! I can tell you. 
Madam, I mean to enjoy myself where I can be free from the 
constant grumblings and importunities of those mortals. As 
for you Olympian folk, you may all go to Pluto, or anywhere 
else, so long as you don't bother me." 

" We ^bSx not intrude on your solitude ; so comfort yourself 
on that point, my Thundering Husband. You will make a very 
interesting hermit ; and in retirement you will have leisure to 
repent of your peccadilloes." 

" Peccadilloes, Madam ! What do you mean ? " 

" Perhaps it is ra-ther a mild word to use." 

" Your insolence. Madam, passes all bounds — to talk of the 
King of Heaven and peccadilloes in the same breath \ Don't 
you know that mortals have a monopoly of sin ?" 

" That might have been so a long time ago. But, remember, 
now you have establidied free trade." 

" Mercury, leave the room," shouted Jove, now half mad with 
passion ; " tnis conversation is not fit for your ears." 

" Mercury, stay here," said Juno, witn most dignified and 
aggravating composure ; " I may want a witness." 

Mercury nad just b^^ to fly, and he stood poised in the air. 
The situation was so puzzling he nearly broke one of his wings 
in his confusion. But he obeyed the lady. 

" If I wanted anything to decide me tnis would do it I re- 
sign my throne, to-morrow, in favour of—" 

'' Me, dear ? '' whispered the smilinff Queen. 

" Not of you, nor of any immortal I am omnipotent, and 
you are not ; so I will first depose all of you, and taen depose 
mysdf. The mortals can then carry on tne world as they like. 
I shall receive a deputation from the committee of the ' Heaven 
and Earth Reform Association ' to-morrow, and to them I shall 
delegate my royal authority." 
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Not all the thunderclaps that Jove had ever given could have 
startled his spouse as this announcement did. 

She tried to speak, but fainted in the arms of Mercury. 

Jove chuckled with malignant satisfaction, while Mercury 
was too much occupied even to think of the lovely burden 
which he now held. 

" How lucky/* he reflected, " that I have feathered my nest !" 

( To bs contiHued,) 



DINNMUS AND DINNERS. 



This is a week of feasting. The newspapers are full of de- 
scriptions of the banquets which are part and parcel of the cere- 
mony attending the accession to office of a new Lord Mayor. 
It is generally the custom, we believe, for the leading papers to 
publish the bill of fare of the Guildhall dinner of the 9th of 
November, in extenso. We sec no reason that the time-honoured 
custom should be departed from, but in our case, owing 
to some unaccountable carelessness on the part of the civil 
authorities, as we have not received our copy of the menu for 
Lord Mayor's Day, we cannot gratify our readers by presenting it 
to them. Happily, however, the feast at Guildhall is not the 
only gathering within the City of London which calls for notice ; 
so, in the absence of the more important document, #e append 
the following bill of fare of a dinner g^ven by one of the leading 
shipwrights at the East end, who, having no occupation at pre- 
sent, is able to give his whole attention to the enteitainment of 

his family ; — 

Linuhousey 9M November^ 1869. 

MENU FOR TEN PKRSONS.* 

Potage. 
A Veau, 

Poisson. 
Rid Hirring, 

Entries. 

The Wolf, 

The Broker. 

Roti. 
Very dry bread (^iSi a loaf). 

Sweets. 
Twopenf^orth of gin. 

Dessert. 
Mendions, 

Here is another billl of fare, equally interesting, for the same 
date : — 

Newgate^ qih November, 1869. 

M^NXT FOR 239 PERSONS. 

Potage. 
Bouillon. 

Roti. 
Mutton. 

Legumes. 
Potatoes. 

Sweets. 
Ricefudding. 

Of course this latter dinner is less pretentious than the Lime- 
house feasty but for our part, not being epicures, we prefer it, 
especially as we think it our duty to set our face against gor- 
mandism whenever we come across it ; and we hear, on good 
authority, that such meals as the first described are partaken of 
daily by thousands of the inhabitants of the East End of Lon- 
don. As luxurious extravagance amongst the lower classes 
should be discouraged as much as possible, we recommend the 
question to the serious consideration of the new Lord Mayor. 



FALSTAFF OUT OF PLACE. 



We read that the lessee of the Exeter Theatre, last week, 
applied to the city magistrates to prohibit the appearance of 
Mr. Mark Lemon as FdUtaff in a building not licensed for 
dramatic representations. .The Bench stated, through their 
clerk^ that tney could not issue an injunction to Mr. Lemon, 

* Two adulu and eight children. 



but his entertainment would imquestionably be illegal, and they 
advised the lessee of the theatre to give him notice that he 
woidd be prosecuted after his first appearance. We do not 
know how far Mr. Lonon, legally speaking, may have put him- 
self in the wrong, but we quite sympathize with him in wishing 
to avoid theatrical associations. The fact is, Mr. Lemon has 
got out of his element, and in his desire to assimilate a high 
literary position with the vocation of a strolling plajrer, is 
drifting into trouble. He has taken to the stage too late in life 
to adopt it as a profession, and as an amateur he has no business 
to interfere with the legitimate drama. At the same time, we 
think that the Exeter manager and the bench of magistrates 
might have had the good taste to have stood aloof, and allowed 
Mr. Lemon to choose his own ground for exhibiting himself. 



DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM. 



Theatrical advertisements have of late years become offen- 
sively silly in their construction ; but it is not often that such 
a production as the following announcement regarding Astle/s 
Theatre is allowed to creep its way into print : — 

ASTLEY'S TH£ATR£.--Mr. £. T. Smith has succeeded for the 
management in engaging Mdlle. LILLIAN, who wiU appear on 
MONDAY, in the favourite Drama of MAZEPPA, with new scenery, 
dresses, and appointments. There is great curiosity to see this lady u 
the part, so ably sustained bv the late Miss Menken, Asdey's great 
favourite ; report states that sne is much like Menken in person and 
acting. This lady, unlike the men that have allowed a dummy to as- 
cend the feurftU precipice, will do it herself, and fight her combats. The 
press, in speaking of the lady's performance, alludes to the grace with 
which she enact^ the part, and the daring on the infuriated steed in 
his wild career up precipices wludi appeared impttsable. 

What can be in more mercilessly bad taste than the alludon 
to poor Adah Menken ? It may bie remembered how, a year or 
two back, her death created almost a painful sensation, and how 
her apologists pleaded for respect for her memory. It is there- 
fore wantonly inconsiderate of the managers of Astle/s Theatre 
to drag up her name only for the purpose of reminding the 
public of her Mazeppa penormances. It was never pretended 
that there was anything in Miss Menken's Mazeppa to admire, 
although it was something '' to go and see ; ^ and the public 
would willingly forget all about her. Now, however, Madlle. 
Lillian seems determined to assume the dead woman's mantle, 
— little enough, perhaps, but what there is should be let alone. 



A NEW DRAMATIST. 



New dramas are plentiful, but not new dramatists. Bouci- 
cault, Bumand, Byron, and Robertson meet one at every turn, 
and one gets tired even of these protean geniuses. Mr. Wy- 
bert Reeve, a gentleman by birth and education, who has been 
managing the theatre at Scarborough for some time, is now 
playing in a drama, of which he is the author, at the Charing 
Cross Theatre. Won at Last is not a good play, but it is better 
than many we have seen lately. The dialogue is fresh, but not 
quite pointed enough ; it savours more of Yorkshire bluntness. 
Mr. Reeve looks, what very few actors succeed in looking on 
the stage, a thorough gentleman. His voice is naturally very 
pleasant ; but he mars its charm by tricks of stagy elocution, 
which he should unlearn. He shows that he wishes to be 
natural, and can be so sometimes ; he should be so always. 

A certain Mr. Beckett did all he could to secure the failure of 
the piece. Not content with bein? imperfect in his part, he 
had not even the sense to take up Ule prompt, but let the ac- 
tress who was on the stage with him run to the prompter and 
bring back the words. The Press has been rather, severe on 
Mr. Wybert Reeve, for he is a stranger to London, and not 
connected in any way with that constellation of literary and 
artistic luminaries which sheds its briehttiess over those semi- 
pothouses dignified with the name of Clubs. We are glad to 
see that critics are beginning to criticise according to their own 
Judgment, and not as their worthy employers dictate to them. 
But we should like to see their terrible weapons turned against 
old offenders, and not Aatpened i^nst those dnly who have 
no clique to extol them^ and no feliow-tfppler? to anoint ^em 
with immortality. 
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stajRs and garters/ 



It is very beautiful to see humble virtue triumphant, and true 
merit properly rewarded It is sweet to notice that the dande- 
lion no longer '< wastes its fragrance on the desert air," but 
finds itself placed in a gorgeous vase in the drawing-room. 
This is as it should be. The dandelion is a charming flower. 
Ex-Lord Mayor Lawrence is a wonderful man. It is delightful 
to observe the dandelion promoted to the palaces of the 
splendid — it is exhilarating to learn of a baronetcy being con- 
ferred upon Alderman Lawrence I 

Mr. Gladstone is the recognizer and rewardcr of the dande — 
we beg pardon — of the Lawrence's most admirable services. 
This gentleman is also the rewarder and recognizer of several 
other worthies' services — services only a degree less admirable 
than the services of the Ex-Lord Mayor. As it always is 
pleasant to praise, Tomahawk finds much delight in intro- 
ducing the various worthies to the British Public. The intro- 
duction is quite necessary — without it the British Public would 
probably know nothing— absolutely nothing— of the coming 
men. 

PIac€s aux-^AlderffUH /-^LaLwreace, the new baronet, is a 
builder by trade. If, O reader, you want your chimney seen 
to, go to Lawrence. If, O reader, you desire your back garden 
wall restored, why, go to Lawrence. Obtain an estimate, of 
course (business is business), but go to Lawrence! When 
Tomahawk informs the British Public that the new baronet is 
a builder, the British Public will be satisfied that the new 
baronet is the right man in the right place ; all baronets should 
be builders or butchers, or sweeps or something in the rag-and- 
bone business ! Is not one man as good as another, and— 
better (as Orator Stubbings would add) ? Are not the prince 
and the peasant, the king and the cobbler, made of the same 
flesh and blood, having in common heart, brains, and educa- 
tion? Quite so. Then why not make the weary crossing- 
sweeper an earl ?— the pleasant house-builder a baronet ? But 
Alderman Lawrence has further claims to the title ; he is not 
only a builder, but has been a Lord Mayor ! Some day (if he 
advances at this rate) he may actually become the Captsun of a 
Volunteer Corps 1 Before that happy hour Tomahawk trusts 
that the worthy Alderman will learn how to let off a gun (he 
tried to fire off a rifle at half cock at Spa !) and study a little 
humility (he asked for a guard of honour at Lidge I ! !}. When 
the builder-baronet does anything ^ar/^/ar(K worthy of note 
he (the builder-baronet) may rest assured that Tomahawk 
will find an odd comer in his paper for an account of his 



performances. And now, having been told by the cook that the 
kitchen boiler is all right, and that the garden wall is in excel- 
lent repair, and that neither require the builder's attention. 
Tomahawk bids the knightly tradesman adieu— for the pre- 
sent! 

The next gentleman singled out for decoration by Mr. Glad- 
stone is the Rev. — Mackamess, who has been made Bishop of 
Oxford. The Rev. — Mackamess, it is understood, is a clergy- 
man. In his early days he went to school, and afterwards to 
a University — ^it is believed either Oxford or Cambridge or, 
possibly, Durham. The Rev. — Mackamess is either an 
Englishman, or a Scotchman, or an Irishman, or a European. 
It is reported that he can walk, talk, eat, and drink. From all 
this it will be seen that the Rev. — Mackamess is just the man 
to succeed that very obscure individual, Bishop Wilberforce, 
translated to \^nchester. 

The next appointment recently made by Mr. W. E Glad- 
stone is that of the new Third Lord of the Treasury. Mr. W. 
H. Gladstone is the son of Mr. W. E. Gladstone — no other 
reason need, nor indeed can, be given for his appointment 

Then, Mr. Layard has been sent to Madrid, because, of 
course, he was rather useful at the Board of Works ; and Mr. 
Ayrton to Whitehall, because he would have been more popular 
had he been despatched to Spain, or China, or, better still, to 
Jericho ! 

Tomahawk has done. The recent appointments could not 
have been^made in more excellent taste or with greater discri- 
mination. Novelty is the order of the day. Until now we have 
had baronets taken from the ranks of the squirearchy, not from 
the shops of tradesmen ; bishops selected from distinguished 
scholars, not from provincial nobodies ; ambassadors chosen 
for their moderation and urbanity, not for their quick temper 
and lack of the art of conciliation. The change has come : 
we must accept it To be logical, however, we had better get a 
crossing-sweeper for our next baronet, an undergraduate for our 
next bishop, and for our next ambassador, any cousin or ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Gladstone. 



Honour where Honour is due.— We undersund that 
the spirited competition which has been going on between the 
Times and Telegraph for the honourable post of Trumpeter to 
the Emperor of France has at last been decided in favour of 
the former. The spirited owner and the editor of this versatile 
leader of public opmion will ^o over to Paris shortly in order to 
receive die just reward of their exertions. We understand that, 
considering the amount of dirt they have eaten, both gentlemen 
are as well as can be expected. 
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WAGGEHY AT WHITSHALL. 



What has become of the hundred thousand eeraniums which 
have done duty in the Parks this year ? A sunort time back a 
great fuss was made by the Board of Works with reference to 
their munificent intention of giving the old plants away to any 
people who thought them worth the asking for ; but although 
the preliminary announcement promised uat full particidars 
should be duly published, we have neither seen nor heard any- 
thing further about the matter. We can only presume that 
some question relating to the removal of the roots is still under 
discussion, and that the flnaJ determination of the authorities, 
how best to proceed, has not yet been arrived at The Boara 
of Works, however, may spare themselves any further trouble, 
for the geraniums which have been left in the open air pending 
a decision as to how they should be dealt with, are all now 
frozen and dead. Perhaps the Board will begin a few weeks 
earlier next year. Practical jokes always spoil in repetition. 



THE SUEZ CANAL. 



FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

IsnuUtia^ Novetnberii^ 1869. 

You see from where I date. I have positively got here at 
last, together with Bonham and Spagmore. We were joined 
by a French Count at Alexandria, who said he would get us all 
introduced to the Khedive, and in the most friendly way bor- 
rowed a five-ppund note of Bonham, but he left us at some place 
beginning with K to return to his mother, who was dying. I 
am sorry to say that in the sudden grief and hurry of his 
departure, he forgot to 'return me my telescope, razors, a 
three-lb. pot of Liebig's Extract, and my cheque-book, which 
I had lent him for the purpose of conducting an experiment to 
demonstrate the power ot the sun's refracted rays at noon. 
This is a great misfortune, especially as regards the Extract ; 
for Spagmore says they eat nothing but Irish stew between 
this and the Red Sea, and I never could bear gravy with onions 
in it. The razors do not matter, as I shall let mv beard now 
here. Spagmore means to let his. He sa;^s nobody will be- 
lieve I have been to Egypt if I go home without a beard. I 
wish I had known this earlier, for I might have had a fortnight's 
start before I left, as I am quite sure starting now there will not 
be anything to show when 1 get back. Gmde books ought to 
mention these things. But to resume. Ismailia is, as your 
readers are doubtless well aware, exactlv midway between Lake 
Billah and the Bitter Lakes^ upon the latter of which, Bonham 
says, it would be a capital thmg to start a Bitter Beer Company. 
You would have everything ready for the beer, but the bottles, 
malt, and hops. A short calculation will show at once what a 
paying concern it would be. Say at the lowest estimate diere 
would be seventy ships going through the Canal daily, all, of 
course, being East Indiamen, and conveying on an average, 
crews and all, about 800 souls each. You have, . therefore, 
at once 56,000 people daily, who would consume the beer, and as 
the heat is stiflmg the whole way, it would be fair to average them 
at at least three bottles a head. That is a demand for 1,126,000 
imperial pints per week, or, in round numbers, about seven 
miUions a year, which, throwing in an extra hall-dozea a day 
for the locad agent who has to uncork thenoL brings iq> tiie grand 
total to 7,000,182 dozen. Bonham says, tf he had not got all 
his money tied up in debentures, he would put every hal^enny 
he had into the concern, and he has been speaking senously 
about it, through me, in French, to an Egyptian gentleman, 
who, as far as I can make out, seems to see it There was 
some difficulty suggested as to what the beer could be made 
in ; but Bonham savs a dredg^ng-machine would do capitally. 
I am going to see me Egyptian gentleman again to-night, and 
talk it over quietly. 

I pjn, 

I have just been out to look at the Canal, which, opposite 
this place, makes its way through Lake Tttmarsh. I was mtro- 
duced b^ Spa^ore to a London contractor, who explained the 
whole thing minutely to us. It appears that it caimot possibly 
pay, being far too shallow. I think he said the greatest depth 
anywhere was 26 inches, though, on second thoughts, I fancy 
he must have meant feet or yards, or perhaps fatiiioms. As 



sailors generally denote depth by fathoms, I suppose it must 
be 26 fadioms he meant, though I do net well see how a first- 
class East Indiaman is to be got through with that amount of 
water imder her. Spagmore says I ought to be accurate on 
the point, and wants me to go out with a clothes-line and take 
^ soundings " at once. If the evening is fine, I think I shalL 

Have had a most entertaining talk with the contractor, who 
told me in confidence he proposed the whole scheme to the 
Egyptian Government in '49, only they would not hear of it 
He also hinted he had done a great deal in the gas-oipe way 
in Fulhano. As he seems to be just the sort of man I want to 
know, and full of scientific information, I have asked him to 
dixmer at 6. 

5 p,m. 

Have been trying to order dinner with Spagmore in French, 
but the waiter, who is a Nubian, doesn't understand m^ accent 
Spagmore say? of course he cmly understands Egyptian, and 
that as we caxmot speak the language, we must write down 
what we want In hieroglyphics. 'He says the soft of things 
that are on the waUs 01 the Egyptian Court at the Crystal 
Palace will do capitally, and that be will show me the proper 
hieroglyphic for mnner, if I iriU give him a pen, ink, and paper, 
and nng for the waiter. 

5.15 t,m, 

Spagmore has drawn a picture of Rameses the Second, 
walking fast and holding up a large bun sideways on a fan. 
He has shown this to toe waiter, and pointed to my mouth 
several times, making me open and shut it rapidly, as if in the 
act of mastication. We have tried this for a quarter of an hour, 
but without any result He says the bun ought to have been 
blue, and that the ancient Egyptians never had their hierogly- 
phics plain, but always coloured. The waiter, after mumbhng 
sometning in a sullen voice, has ^one out to fetch the maitre 
tPhotel^ who, I am thankful to isay, is a Frenchman. 

5.30 p.m. 

The letters are being collected, so I must close this. 

I add a line to say the Egyptian gentleman has just kx^ed 
in, evidently to talk over the beer scheme before sunset Spag- 
more says of course I must ask him to dinner too. I have. 



THE LATEST FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 



The science of telegraphy Is certainly making great advances. 
Here is a telegram sent from London to India vSi ue new Russian 
route, which appeared in the Bombay Gctzette a short time back, 
and which shows what the wire is capable of producing : — 

London, 17th. — Alderman Salomon titus salt baromds crawfords re- 
fused comneky another sgriablan assinadon irelaod careeton butury 
cathoUe archbinop Aimach. 

22ik1. — ^letter popp Rnraming Kumminff contat aUap non — CaJtholics 
auter encommeoial ConcU for discussion from already contend abitniy 
generally chained hoali ford times bmres suppes deserved with drawtoc 
to presented spot his government saying excepted instructionfl and 
Washington government disavowes, proeoirm a amors King Portugal 
accepting throne shrit abdicating favour Creditary prince secretary 
governor tarasend-«-«ssassinted republican mob lor attempting put down 
revolttdonaiy flows bank hole Canbreisai disonte nmoiuedlaige with- 
drawal to "morrow snedy telegraphed Washington Spain resoKed not 
negociate for sales Empereur rTapoleon have given audience to Lord 
Clarendon prince prussian Coning Constantinople afterchetir suec bra- 
shop excited. 

29th. — spiK)w darondas al ounheral association lord been an oonti- 
nent head opportunity collectiied opinions seen persons who ezerdse 
influence on oestiwos Europe and odieve at no time since pnusiant 
anstrians paer existed finviar paus pant moate montement UessiDg 
peace. 

Of course, to unintellectual people the above lines will, at first 
sight, appear the least bit incomprehensible ; but it is to the 
more enlightened members of the community that this new 
branch of science appeals. A telegram like tiie above might, 
with proper manipulation, be made to mean aajpthing or every- 
thing ; and what a real boon the new system will prove to the 
more advanced members of the Stock Exchange I The new 
Russian route to India will assuredly supply an urgent want, 
and, at the same time, exercise a healthy imlueBce on the com- 
mercial morality of the nineteenth century. 
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SOLVING A DIFFICULTY. 



The Times the other day, at a loss, it is to be presumed, for 
Urht material, attempted to be very fumiy at the expense of the 
CEcumenical Council It devoted a leader to the racy and pun- 
l^ent hypothesis of a confusion of tongues, resulting from the 
mability of many of the assembled prelates either to speak or 
even to understand Latin. Now, as it is well known that every 
Roman Catholic priest is exceedingly well up in a certain sort 
of ecclesiastical Latin, and that every Bishop of that communion 
is well able to carry on a conversation in the '* Church's univer^ 
sal tongue,^ the Tim£s simply stultified itself. This, however, 
is not a novel or pleasing fact, and it does not, therefore, call 
for any special comment. The idea of a Babel at Rome, never- 
theless, is worth something. It suggests the terrible straits in 
which some less educated divines, whom it would not be diffi- 
cult to name^ might find themselves, imless properlv provided 
beforehand with the requisite means of interpreting themselves. 
It is needless to say that we are alluding to our own country- 
men, so distinguished alwavs for their conversational powers in 
Latin, among whom it would onlv be fair to include the writer 
of the article in the Times to wnich we have referred. After 
the fashion of an excellent example we have drawn up a little 
simple conversation pocket-pook that will meet the re(][uirements 
of the most superficial classical student But a bnef extract 
will suffice to show the scope of the little volume, and its adml^ 
rable fitness both to the place and to the occasion. 

We turn at random to page 291, and begin at 

CONTROVERSIAL CONVERSATION WITH A ROMISH 
BISHOP ON MEETING r HIM IN THE STREET. 



Latin. 

Peregrinus Angucanus. 
Quod sit mare tutim ? 

Episcopus rbligioni Papali 
ADDICTUS. Farina cam lacte mare. 

Pkkbounus {ironue). Hoc me 
capicft ad fenramentorum fabri 
agram? 

Episcopus. Non. Sed ta ca« 
piet ad inquisidonem. 

PBREoaiNUS. Non volo ire ad 
inouifiitionem. 

Episcopus. Eamus ad inqoisi- 
tionem ? 

Peregrikus. Non si ego illam 
cognoscam. 

Episcopus. Meherdlel Posi- 
tivissimus es. 

Peregrinus. Ego te credo, 
paer yenerabilis« 

Episcopuft. Vis me te ad Pa- 
pam introdacere ? 

Perbgrimus. Nob. Sed me 
introducere tibi liceat ad Cardina- 
lem, vel Oculedesiasticum, aut 
etiam Matutinom Christianum. 

Episcopus. Me verberat esse 
quiddam canis in tuo Latino. 

Peregrinus. Ege facio. Ad 
prandium eamos apud Pyramides 
et Stagnam ? 

Episcopus. Non flooci te estio 
moy scis? 

PBRBORiinrs. VsnuBtamen tn 
non nunc t Alter es tu. Ibi 1 

£piscupus< Pax tobiscum \ 



English. 

English Stranger. What 
might be your see 7 
KOMisd Bishop. Battersea. 

Stranger {pUh irony). Will 
this take me to ttmithfield ? 

Bishop. No. Bat it will take 
you to the inquisitioii. 

Stranger. I do not wish to 
go to the inquisition. 

Bishop. Let us go to the in- 
quisition ? 

Stranger. Not if I know it. 

Bishop. Dear me 1 You are 
very positive. 

Stranger. I believe you, old 
boy. 

Bishqf. Do yott wish me to 
introduee you to the Pope ? 

Stranger. No. But you may 
introduce me to a Cardinal| or a 
High Churchman, or even to an 
early Christian. 

Bishop. It strikes me that 
you talk rather dog lAtin. 

Stranger. I do. Let us dine 
at Spiers and Pond's ? 

Bishop^ I don^t think much of 
you« yon know* 

Stranobr. Don't you really 
now ? You're another. There 1 

Bishop. If I were not a saint 
I'd knock your head off 1 



But there is no occasion to quote more copiously. From the 
brief extract we have given it will be seen that a master hand 
has been at work on the compilation. Any corrections or sug- 
gestions will be thankfully received at Crown Court. 

FstOM OUR OWN LVNATIC— The Baron de Lefiseps is going 
to be married idfter the opening of the Canal. His Mielnies call 
his conduct .SW/j^idaL 

Throwing a Light upon the Subject.— Where we 
wbuld like to carry Monsieur Henri Rochefort : A la Lanteme I 
A la Lanteme ! 



PROMOTION VERSUS PREFERMENT 



Mr. Layarb's appointment to the Court of Madrid has not 
unnaturally created a vast amount of discontent amongst the 
Corps Diplomatique. The members of that body urge that as in 
their pro&ssion the prizes are few, the promotion is slow, the 
work IS heavv, and tne pay is light, it is not fair to bring in an 
outsider to fill a place for which at least a dozen of their body 
would be perfectly fit The answer to this complaint is that 
Mr. Layard is not an outsider ; that he was once an attach^, and 
therefore a member of the profession ; and that his selection as 
Sir John Crampton's successor is simplv a nomination of an 
ordinary description. We have no doubt that Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Clarendon between them have talked themselves into 
believing in their argument, and it may therefore be as well to 
point out to them what their decision in Mr. Layard's case may 
lead to. We should be sorry to believe two great statesmen 
capable of committing an inconsistency ; so if a proper amount 
of pressure is brought to bear by those interested, we may 
shortly expect to find the following appointments in the Gazette 
as vacancies occur : — 

Lord Carrington^ a Lieutenant in the Royal Horse Guards, 
to be Field Marshal and Commander-in-Chief of the Army* 

The Duke of Newcastle^ of Basinghall street, to be Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Sir Robert Garden^ Churchwarden >of his parish chtirch, to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury 4 

Small claims go a long way now-a-days, especially when they 
have impudence to back them ; so if the above appointments 
and others like them are carried out, we shall have no right to 
feel surprised. 



CHAIN THEM UP. 



^ It is satisfactory to notice the reception that has, at last, been 
given to the Red Republican pandidates by the better part 
of the French Liberal press. It nas, almost without an excep- 
tion, treated them with contempt. This is as it should be. 
Possibly such an answer to the fervid and dangerous balderdash 
of the few illiterate Frenchmen, who represent principles op- 
posed radically to the order and security established by the 
Empire, has not a little astonished their British admirers on 
this side of the Channel It has been so long the custom with 
a vast majority of Englishmen to hound on revolution in any 
shape on the Continent, that a check administered to a batch of 
unscrupulous politicians is regarded in some quarters as a 
national calamity. We have not read the conmients of the 
cheaper radical press, but we will venture to say that they have 
all, more or less, experienced the warmest sympathy with MM. 
Rochefort, Ledru RoUin and Co. Now, nothing can be more 
miserable than the programme of these men, who, together with 
their doings, really would not merit a single paragraph in any 
journal of influence were they not backed up by some rather 
malignant and desperate spirits in the French Capital There 
is not one of them who has the remotest claim to the title of 
politician, And were France ripe, which it certainly is not, for 
the most complete Constitutional changes, these are not the men 
for the occasion. Could we imagine several celebrated Fenian 
outlaws rushing up to London to address their constituents, and 
spouting the rankest treason for the edification of a White- 
chapel rabble, we should have something like a mild approach 
to what has been going on in nooks and comers of Paris for the 
last few days. To this must be added the influence of the 
Rappely a journal which may be said to be a species of political 
Peter Spy, lacking, however, the innocent liveliness of that de- 
funct little sheet The Emperor has been accused by his 
enemies of having made many mistakes in the course of his 
career, and he might certainly have spared his reputation this 
last act of clemency. The proper place for " politicians " who 
propose to upset the State is somewhere well beyond its limits. 
We have no sympathy, as our readers well faiow, with men of the 
stamp of M. Rochefort and his colleagues, and we can only 
trust that, morally, they will hang themselves with the ample 
rope that has been supplied to tbem by a really Uberal and most 
lenient Government, 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 20, 1869. 



THE WEE 

We understand that some of the coffee-room waiters at 
White's are to be made baronets in honour of the Prince of 
Wales' visits to that distinguished Club. 



£x-LoRD Mayor Lawrence is now Sir James Clark Lawrence, 
Baronet ; Mr. Ayrton has been appointed First Commissioner of 
Public Works : it is hard to say on which event the nation ought 
to be congratulated the most. 



Mr. Ayrton has uttered a long panegyric on himself. In 
this he exercises a wise monopoly, though on general matters he 
is in favour of Free Trade. Mr. Ayrton thinks himself the best 
man for his place. On this point we venture to differ from hinu 
He also says that he knows nothing about his duties. On this 
point we venture to agree with him. 



Let us be thankful that the threatened dud between The 
O'Donoghue and Mr. Moore did not come off. Had these two 
heroes met in mortal combat, who knows what might have 
been the result ? The struggle between the celebrated Kilkenny 
Cats would have been nothing to it Had either been killed 
could England have prospered any longer? We doubt it 
[Note. — This is not chaff.] 



crisies that they do now ? Fancy the state of good-humoured 
repletion a man must be in to cong^tulate the late Lord Mayor 
on anything—except his being late ! 



Sir Eardley Gideon Culling EARDLEvmay beat a loss for 
some pursuit to which to turn his attention, and on which to 
bestow his leisure time, of which he will necessarily have a good 
deal now. We beg to suggest to this immaculate gentleman that if 
he were to write a novel, giving an account of his life, and dis- 
closing the secret, which he evidently possesses, of breaking 
prison bars without violence, he might realize a handsome fortune. 
Let him offer it to Messrs. Macmillan, let us say, and, if he is in 
want of a title, let him call it '^ Gideon's Fleece," or ^ Bigamy 
made Easy." 



I 



The Lord Mayor's Feast passed off most brilliantly. Mr. 
Gladstone was solemn and conscientious, Mr. Bruce was perky 
and foolish, Mr. Lowe was a brilliant buffoon, and Sir James 
Clark Lawrence was received with cheers. One cannot help 
speculating as to what would be the result if all the speeches 
were given before instead of afler dinner. Would men, unless 
previously fortified with some stimulant, be able to go through 
the amount of long-winded platitudes and well-worded hypo- 



OUR senile contemporary Punch is really very clever at one 
thing, — advertising himself. The idea of applying for an injunc- 
tion against a certain ^ comic " paper makes one suspect that 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans must have some interest in the mild 
print m question. But it was worth the humiliation of such 
an action to obtain from a Judge in his judicial capacity such 
a capital advertisement as they did. Of course, the panegyric 
is quoted in our poor old friend's last number, and put into 
the mouth of the Queen,— Mr. Punch " never wrote a word 
unworthy to be read by the good." We hope this may be 
taken for granted, and that the good are not obliged to read 
every word of the broken-down jester of Fleet street ; if they 
are, we should decidedly prefer to be classed with the wicked. 



CANARDS AVX OLIVES. 



Poor M. de Lesseps is just now paving the penalty of his 
popularity. The French papers are full of him, and, having ex- 
hausted discussion on the supject of the Canal, have, during the 
last few days, taken to personalities, pure and simple. The last 
item of intelligence concerning M. de Lesseps comes to us in 
the form of a contradiction, and as such is quite worth publish- 
ing. The Figaro states :— '^ It is not true that Madlle. de Bra- 
^ard, to whom M. de Lesseps is to be married on the 25tk inst, 
IS twenty-three ^ears old, as has been reported." ^ C'est une 
fleur de la ving^i^me ann^e ; " and it is not true that her sister 
is about to marry M. de Lesseps' son. 

Really, although we take the warmest interest in the great 
work on which M. de Lesseps has been engaged, we cannot see 
why that gentleman's private affairs should be draped before 
the public to be discussed in an inauisitorial and unpertinent 
spint Surely M. de Lesseps has the ri^ht to marry a lady of 
any age that will suit him, and so has his son. It is quite un- 
necessary that half Christendom should take upon itself the 
part of the heavy father, and forbid the banns. If the marriage 
turns out happily — as, let us hope, it will — so much the better ; 
and if the contrary, so much the worse for M. and Mdme. 
de Lesseps— but for no one else. 



LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 



We suppose that we may now consider that the monster 
gooseberry season is over for this year ; and it has certainly 
been a peculiarly unproductive perioo. With the exception of a 
series of Jetters on House Huntin£, a good deal of meaningless 
chatter about the Tidal Wave, and a fme crop of Murders, there 
has been, literally, nothing in the papers for the last three 
months. Now, however, the world is waking up again, and the 
morning journals contain their fair share of mteresting matter. 
Now that the dull season is over, and we are once more busy, 
it certainly seems a pity that we should have made so little good 
use of spare time. There are, surely, a hundred and one special 
grievances in uigent need of ventilation in the newspapers ; 
yet no encouragement has been given by the press to the 
worUiy people who severally seek to remove them. Who is to 
blame for this? Certainly, not the public; for the waste- 
paper baskets of the editors sufficiently show the mass of 
correspondents who sedc redress at the hands of the fourth 
estate of the realm. We fear, therefore, that the editors must 
be the guilty parties. It is too much the custom amongst 
literary men to reject the productions of the outside pumic 
without deeming them worthy of being looked through ; and, 
owing to this bad habit, no doubt ver^ many important matters 
are denied tJie chance of a fair neanng. Of course, we know 
that a heavy percentage of what is sent for insertion in the 
papers is "rubbish ;" but still the wheat should be sifted from 
the chaff, those, especially, at the season of the year, which is 
just over, when we are at our wits' end to find subjects worthy 
of being discussed. 
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« YOUNG gentlemen:' 



Medical Students have never possessed an enviable re- 
putation, and their conduct the other night at Highbury will 
hardly add to the estimation in which they are held. We read 
that :— 

" On Friday night last, the 5th inst, a mob of from 150 to 
300 young men, said to be medical students, after visiting High- 
bury Barn, where a wanton destruction of valuable property 
took place, formed, at about hsJf-past one on Saturday morning, 
into a procession four deep, ana proceeding down Highbury 
and through Upper Street, swept everything and everybody 
before them, police and all. Not content, however, with this 
display of manlv prowess, all fanlights and unprotected panes 
of glass in the shops and warehouses of unoffending tradesmen 
were ruthlessly smashed, as well as several gas lamps." 

Such conduct is undoubtedly excruciatingly "funny,'* and 
its enactors heroes. Cannot some means of distinction be 
found, by which we may be all able to recognize these orna- 
ments of societv ? Say, the Victoria Cross, or, better still, 
Fool's Caps, and a little gentle recreation might be found for 
them in the shape of the pillory. 



sick and the helpless, this infamous betrayer of his trust, this 
selfish apathetic fiend who delights in witnessing the loathsome 
agonies of his poor fellow-creatures, this wretch who supplies 
old men suffering from bronchitis and consumptive women 
with fresh air from water-closets, who coops up human beings 
in a place where he would not dare to put a horse, or a cow, or 
a pig, is that same creature who already is literally drenched in 
the blood of his many victims, whose delight is to torture, to 
starve, to poison, in short, to inflict pain and death on his fel- 
low-creatures in all the most horrible forms, is, in fact, that arch 
scoundrel and assassin, 

NOBODY ! 

Hurrah for merry England, the home of the brave, and the 
free, and — ^the pauper ! 



A WFUL CRIME I— THE ST. PANCRAS MUR- 
DERS] I— DISCO VER Y OF THE MURDERERS I ! ! 



We have all shuddered at the Pantin Massacre, but now we 
have the chance, nearer home, of shuddering at the " St. Pan- 
eras Murders," not quite so sensational, perhaps, but, when we 
come to examine them, quite as horrible. 

Seven bodies in this case, as in the Pantin case, attest the 
vast scale on which the criminal conducted his operations. The 
victims were all paupers, a circumstance which will reassure the 
delicate sensibility of many natures. 

The victims of this crime were nearly all persons in such a 
condition of health as generally ensures for the sufferer the 
greatest consideration and gentleness. 

The inquiry has been concluded in three of the cases, and in 
all death has been proved to have been accelerated, if not pro- 
duced, by the foul state of the infirmary in which the sick per- 
sons were placed. 

These persons, be it remembered, were not there from choice, 
but from necessity ; they could not be removed if they wished 
it ever so much ; they were in the charge of those who tmder- 
took to tend them in their sickness, and their expenses were 
paid by people who understood that in return for such payment 
the sick poor would be looked after, at any rate, as weU as a 
sick horse or cow would. 

What, then, was done ? These sick helpless creatures were 
confined in a room, or a ward, with many others ; the supply of 
fresh air was small, and what there was came from the water- 
closet. 

The room, or ward, swarmed with rats ; the atmosphere was 
so foul that two professional gentlemen, accustomed to see very 
foul places, declared it the worst they had ever been in ; it was 
calculated to produce congestion of the brain ; and in all these 
cases congestion of the brain, or serous effusion on the brain, 
was produced. 

This state of things had existed, not for hours, or for days, 
but for weeks. The guardians had been frequently warned of 
the danger to the lives of the inmates. 

An inspector from the Poor Law Board recently visited the St 
Pancras Workhouse, and in his report ^^ expressed pleasure at the 
improvement in the infirmary wards, but complained generally 
of the vitiated atmosphere of several of them, and expressed a 
belief that the drainage was defective." It would seem that 
Poor Law Inspectors are like children — a very little thing gives 
them pleasure. 

The Coroner said that the infirmary was quite unfit for sick 
persons, and that ^ there was plenty of evidence to show that it 
was in fact killing; them,^ 

Seven sick helpless paupers done to death, and scores more 
suffering. Heaven onl)r knows what tortures, from the foul air 
and disgraceful condition of this place. Who is guilty of this 
cowardly crime ? We unhesitatingly assert that the author of 
these slow murders, the inflic^r of these fearful tortures on the 



ONCE MORE SIR EARDLE Y GIDEON CULLING 
EARDLEY, YET ONCE MORE! 



This amiable young bigamist is once more among us, free, 
and without a stain on his character. Our readers will remem- 
ber that this ornament of the Baronetage was arrested a short 
time ago on the charge of writing some other person's name to 
a cheque for five pounds ; but on Wednesday the prosecutor 
announced, through his counsel^ that he had lost quite enough 
already, and that he did not intend to pursue the charge any 
further. Sir Eardley was therefore discharged. It really was very 
ungrateful of the prosecutor to put it in the way he did. He 
might have said, " I have lost a paltry ten pounds or so, but 
have I not gained the acquaintanceship, nay, the friendship of Sir 
Gideon Culling Eardley, Baronet and Bigamist?" However, 
although wanting in delicacy of feeling, the heart of this prose- 
cutor was in the right place. He might speak a little harshly, 
but at any rate he acted nobly ; he preferred the imputation of 
compounding a felony to being the means of exposing to the 
annoyance of a criminal trial this virtuous Baronet, of delicate 
health and still more delicate morals. 

There must be something about Sir Gideon very fascinating, 
that all his enemies are disarmed so soon in any attack upon 
him. This implacable Government of severe economists, of 
democratic Liberals, which sacrifices clerks and dock labourers 
in hecatombs on the altar of '' Reduction ; " which holds out its 
hand to the unwashed orator of the Reformer's Tree with more 
cordiality even than to a Duke pleading for Tenant Right 
in dulcet accents ; which docks a Lord of the Treasury's salary of 
;^i,ooo without flinching, — even this Government has tenderness 
and compassion for Sir Gideon Culling Eardley. For him the 
prison doors are opened — for him a sojourn in the South of 
France is paternally suggested, and when, the paternal sug- 
gestion unheeded, he returns to bless, with his sacred presence, 
his native land, when he gives way to his ima^nation, and, in- 
dulging in freaks of metempsychosis, fancies himself somebody 
else as he writes a cheque, which the friend, who has sheltered 
him and treated him to champagne and other delicacies on a 
rather short acquaintance, secures at no very extravagant price 
for his collection of curious autographs, no policeman's savage 
eye is on him, no ugly questions are asked as to how his delicate 
health has been so speedily established ; he is arrested indeed, 
and confined for a snort time, owing to a temporary fit of spleen 
on the part of his friend — but he is soon released, and free to 
exercise his fascinations on the gentle sex if he will, if not on 
the ruder but no less profitable males. 

Fortunate Sir Gideon ! How different would have been his 
fate had he been plain Bill Sykes I Then we fear that even Mr. 
Bruce would not have listened to the cry for release from the 
bigamist in delicate health. Certainly, Mr. Bruce is very mer- 
ciful. Sir Gideon may well feel proud that several brutal 
murderers of low extraction have shared with him the leniency 
of the Home Secretary, in a degree proportionate to their social 
status. They have not received free pardons, but they have had 
the capital sentence conmiuted to one of penal servitude for 
life. They were not urged to seek the South of France, but the 
South of England, for change of air. At Dartmoor or Portland 
they may hope to invigorate their delicate health. But then they 
had not the intrinsic virtues of Sir Eardley Gideon Culling 
Eardley — 

" He is free to roam from flower to flower, 
And with his fancy cheques improve each shining hour." 
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No doubt, if his elegant eccentricity leads him to rob a person 
on the highway, or to knock some confiding acquaintance on 
the head, his powers of fascination will carry him safe through any 
little troubles resulting therefrom, and the arm of the law will 
again be paralyzed in presence of this charming specimen of 
persecutCKl virtue. 

One reflection is suggested by the career of Sir Gideon Cul- 
ling Eardley, Baronet. If there had been a Public Prosecutor 
would he have been released this second time ? Of course we 
know that neither his rank, nor his title, nor his connexions 
and relations, nor his apparently boundless wealth, have any- 
thing to do with his release in either case. But malicious and 
corrupt persons Uke Bill Sykes and his friends may choose to 
think so — they may ask, with a nasty vulgar sneer, if " all men 
are really equal in the eye of the Law ? " Mischievous dema- 
gogues, and wicked republican journals — like the Standard^ for 
instance — may suggest that they are not. It would be as well 
if the Government would authorize a publication of the virtues 
of Sir Gideon Culling Eardley, Bart, which no doubt will fully 
account for the leniency shown him. The prosecutor in the 
late case might add asupplement, initiating us into the fascinat- 
ing • ways and alluring graces of this Fortunatus ; at present, 
alas ! we only know the blemishes of this excellent man, and 
it is too hard that we should be denied the knowledge of qualities 
of heart and mind which need only to be known, in order that 
they may excite the admiration, and, perhaps, the imitation, 
which they deserve. 



A BARONETCY AND ITS CLAIMANTS. 



As it has now become almost an established matter of course 
that, at the opening of a Corn Exchange, inauguration of a 
bridge, or widening of a street, that the first official whom cir- 
cumstances may hustle under the feet of Royalty should be 
honoured in himself and his heirs for ever, there is nothing 
alarming in the fact that Lord Mayor Lawrence has been 
turned suddenly into a baronet. The Queen is the fountain 
and source of honour, and it is right and desirable that from 
time to time she should bestow an occasional title, no less for 
the purpose of rewarding a deserving subject than of main- 
taining the high dignity of the Crown. It is a pitv, however, 
that the person and place are not more carefully selected. 
Lord Mayor Lawrence is, doubtless, a most worthy gentleman ; 
but, in the name of all that is rational, what has he done to 
merit perpetual emblazonment? Knighthood has long since 
degenerated into a sort of comic and vulgar farce, but a 
baronetcy is yet a prize. Still, the honour attaching to any 
dignity is intimately bound up with the judgment with whlcn 
it IS bestowed. When there are some hundreds of distinguished 
members of parliament, judges, barristers, and medical and 
literary men, who are, through themselves and their means, 
fully equal to the position and deserving of the honour attaching 
to it, it is, to say the least, a mistake to thrust it on to a help- 
less City functionary. Of course, people who call themselves 
moderate will remark that we go too far, and that, taking all 
things into consideration, it was only reasonable on such an 
occasion to have thus honoured the Chief Magistrate of the 
City of London. We may be wrong, but we think not. The 
City improvements were a great feature, and the Queen's visit 
was an auspicious event : but we still cannot see why Lord 
Mayor Lawrence and his heirs for ever were to be specially 
benefited by this happy concurrence. 



WANTED, A WAR MINISTER. 

Mr. Cardwell seems to be too fully taken up; with his 
scheme^ for reduction and retrenchment in the administration 
of the Army to be able to pay any attention to the real interests 
of the service itself. How many clerks are to be dismissed — 
how many comfortable places made for the lucky ones who 
possess interest — and how much injustice to be meted out to 
the unfortunates, who are not likely to find means of making a 
resistance, are just now more the points under debate in Pall 
Mall than any large questions of practical importance ; and the 
result is, to use a very military phrase, that " the service is 
going to the deviL" At all events, there, it may go, for all Mr. 
Cardwell knows or cares. So long as he can make a show of a 
reduced sum total in next year's Army Estimates, matters may 



take their course — and a bad course it is that they are taking. 
One point alone, which is iust now being shamefully neglected, 
is calculated to do the Army a vast amount of harm. The 
supply of recruits hitherto has been and always should be a 
matter to be carefully attended to. Yet, notwithstanding that 
the recruiting season is coming in, the authorities have taken 
no step towards attempting to secure a better class of men than 
usually offer themselves for engagement during the summer 
months. In point of fact, we believe that recruiting is almost 
entirely suspended, although it is a certainty Uiat a few 
months later (when the cold weather is over, and the better 
class of men who are out of work in the winter, and are then 
only too glad to take the shilling, have found employment), 
the authorities will be at their wits' ends to find volunteers ; they 
will then have to content themselves with the summer class of 
recruits, who, it is well known, are the very refuse of the popu- 
lation. Would it not be a good plan just now, when Mr. 
Cardwell, Lord Northbrook, and their subordinate officers are 
so intent on retrenchment schemes as to be unable to attend to 
any other matters, to have an officer appointed to the War 
Office who would conduct the military business of the nation ? 
When General Peel was in Pall Mall, every subject connected 
with the Army was accorded its due share of attention ; and in 
Lord Herbert's time the Secretary of State was not above 
busying himself personally in questions relating to hospitals, 
and matters appertaining to the well-being of tibe troops ; but 
now all this is changed. Mr. Cardwell would as soon think of 
himself attending to a purely military question as the Editor of 
the Times would contemplate personally printing his journal ; 
and therefore such matters as the supply of the rank and file 
are voted completely beneath the notice of the heads of the 
Office. Really, if the present Secretary of State honestly wishes 
to leave his mark on the history of our military administra- 
tion, he should not ignore what he is pleased to consider matters 
of detail, but which, in truth, compose the veritable business he 
is paid five thousand a year to transact 



A MUTUAL FRIEND. 



The Press is fast becoming not only theoretically, but prac- 
tically, an estate of the sever^ realms which have accorded it 
its freedom. The Duchess of Genoa has just written to the 
Opinioney stating that she is strongly opposed to the acceptance 
by her son of the Crown of Spain. Advanced as we are here 
in England, we have not yet arrived at this ultra-official recog- 
nition of the newspapers. We do not see, though| why the 
Duchess of Genoa's example should not be more generally 
adopted. An easy channel of communication between Royalty 
and the public is one of the wants of the age ; and the columns 
of the Times might well be made the means to a desirable end. 
The old English superstition, that writing to the papers is infra 
dig.y still exists, but it is fast wearing out. Evidently in Italy 
such communications are now recognised as the '^correct 
thing." 

A QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE. 

Although London has recently been making a boast of 
being the First City in the World — a boast which Mr. Gladstone 
endorsed at the Lord Mayor's dinner — we question very much 
if it even deserves the title of ^the First City in England. 
Liverpool is not so big, perhaps, but it is certainly beforehand 
with the metropoUs in the introduction of useful improvement 
Hansom cabs, convenient onmibuses, cheap dinners, and tram- 
ways, were all common in Liverpool before they existed in town ; 
and now Liverpool has taken the initiative in instituting penny 
railway fares for working men. It seems that a new line has 
just been opened to Boodle, West Derby, Walton, and other 
suburbs of Liverpool, and it has been decided to have penny 
trains to enable the poor population (which has been chased 
away from the centre of the town by recent improvement), to 
live in healthy quarters, yet within easy reach of their work. 
We fear that in the " First City in the World," philanthropy, at 
all events, is at a discount The inhabitants of Liverpool are 
proverbiaUy busy people, yet they find time to look after their 
poorer neighbours' interests. In London the workisg man is 
left entirely to his own devices, so we ought.not to bo surprised 
if he sometimes misbehaves himself 
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Home to the happy land which gave him birth 

Bear ye the man whose only fame is this — 

That he had means to do great good, and did it. 

Great men, no few, who with the pen, or tongue, 

Or sword, wrought wonders^ rest beneath these aisles : 

He stays not long among them — for his body 

His native village claims — his memory 

Is ours ; it lives enshrined in all our hearts. 

And in our children's, for this legacy 

He left to all — to love and honour him. 

But who among the greatest men, whose lives 

The marble chronicles, will sneer at him ? 

He was not eloquent, nor skilled in war ; 

He was no poet, yet his works will live 

Although imwritten ; often be rehearsed 

By loving lips which he had taught to smile. 

None of the dead within the Abbey walls 

Bear an escutcheon blotted more by tears — 

Tears shed by friends who never saw their friend, 

Tears full of love and hope, not bitterness 

Nor drear despair, such as have oft been shed 

For those whose giant intellects were soiled 

By passion's stains — those weep for him who felt 

His helping hand ; the hand is numb and cold, 

But not the help ; his wealth lives after him — 

Wealth got by honesty and spent in love . 

Not of hiniself, but others ; — ^blessed gold, . 

Whose brightness never in his noble hands 

Grew dim, but shone more splendid and more pure. 

The hand that stiffened in the clasp of Death, 

True to its nature still was strong to give. 

Freely and wisely. May like wisdom guide 

Those who received the charge ! 

For never, surely, will his spirit rest 

If with a profligate or niggard hand 

They waste or save this noble legacy — 

The poor are heirs, that seldom in this world 

Enjoy their heritage ; for greed of gain. 

Or love of splendour, swallow up the dole 

Which to the poor were plenty. 



Well may we weep to think that he has gone 

Who, drinking deep of Fortune's nu^c cup. 

Never forgot the poor. For him no luxury 

Could palsy thought — ^nor needed he to feel 

Privation, ere he learnt to pity want 

Yes, we must weep for him, he leaves but few 

Disciples, and they halt behind their lord 

With tardy steps, while misery's pallid host 

Grows vaster day by day. 

Many there are who, lolling at their ease, 

With silken curtains hide the light of day ; 

Soft fall the dim voluptuous beams on them. 

And soothe them into slumber, —but without 

What is it that they fear ? They fear to look 

On grim starvation, grisly-faced disease. 

On brutal ignorance with beetling brows. 

On vice's spawn that from such parents springs, — 

These are their own creations, and they fear 

To look on them. 

BUnd fools ! They may shut out the searching light. 

They cannot quench it— and the time will come 

When all the monsters which that light reveals 

Shall ask, with horrid cry—" Who made us ? " « God ! "^ 

They try to answer, but the coward lie 

Sticks in their throat ; for with ten thousand tongues, 

Filled with the echoes of the Judgment trumps 

Conscience, awakened from her lethargy, 

Exclaims, ' not God, but man, irreverend wretch, 

Nurtured these monsters with his selfish lusts.' 

Oh happy we, if not too late to hear 

The message which his spirit from above 

By angels — ^long its faithful ministers — 

Tarries awhile to speak : " If aught my life 

" Can teach to others, may it teach them this, — 

" Nor wealth, nor happiness, nor fame, can make 

'' Us aught but poor and wretched and obscure, 

" While other men are so. Their griefs are ours ; 

" The less we fed them now, the heavier far 

" They lie on us hereafter. This is heaven — 

" To have the power of doing all the good 

" We yearn to do on earth." 
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REFORM IN OLYMPUS. 



CHAPTER II.— IN WHICH JUPITEE KEEPS HIS RESOLUTION. 

It was the day after tHe conversation recorded in our last 
chapter, and there was a great stir in Olympus ; Gods and 
Goddesses were seen hurrying to and fio, evidently intent on 
the business of packing up, while others stood about in small 
groups, eagerly discussing the news. 

Mars was talking to uEsculapius, who, with spectacles on nose, 
and in his most pompous manner, was laying down the law. 

" I tell you," said the great Doctor, " that it*s impossible ; no 
mortal could live up here. The lungs of man are so constructed 
that the excess of oxygen would produce a corresponding 
excess of caloric, and tne carbon of the tissues would at once 
be consumed, causing giddiness, nausea, vertigo, musca-volans, 
epigastric neuralgia, vomiting, and finally indigestion and 
death." 

"Well!" said Mars, "I don^t understand your crack-jaw 
words : I daresay they'll be jolly sick crossing the milky way ; 
but old Jove's sworn he'll get them up here, and he's not a man 
to go from his word." 

"How does your good lady take it?" asked ^sculapius, 
leering out of his small pink eyes. 

" Oh, she does not care ; she says, Earth is a much livelier 
place than this — besides, she's used to it. She says she's only 
sorry for my sake ; we can't go to Italy, because that old ass 
Vulcan is there." 

" And how do you like it, most noble General ? " 

" Well, I think it will be rather slow ; they've given up fight- 
ing, except in those outlandish savage places like New Zealand ; 
besides, all those new-fangled inventions spoil my game. I 
like getting well up to my man and hitting him a sounding 
crack on the head. I don^t care about skulking behind a banl^ 
and picking him off at a couple of miles distance ; I call that 
mean." 

" I was not thinking of your fiivourite occupation. I daresay 
you will find plenty of that goil^ on before long. I only was 
thinking you might be a little jealous of your fair lady on 
earth j^ and the Doctor gave a chuckle, which made its way 
with difficulty through the layers of fat which formed his throat 

" Smarm your impudence I " rejoined Mars,—" I should like 
to see any of those nnicking puppets speak to the little woman 
before me," 

" No, but behind your back?" 

" I'll put my foot behind your bade if you don't keep a civil 
tongue m your head, you piU-chewing porpoise, you \ " 

IThe conversation was getting warm. Bacchus came slouch- 
ing up just at this moment 

" Well, my boys, how are you getting along ? Do you Kke the 
prospect of being out of office ?" 

" How do you like it ? " asked Mars sulkily. 

" Oh, delightful 1 I hate nectar, it's so d-^ heady. Give 
me Chateau Lafitte^ or Roederer's Carte Blanche, I've got a 
stunning little place m the South of France. I've just bought 
a chateau — splendid wine — ^lovely women. Come and stay with 
me— bring Venus. The Doctor can come too ; though he won't 
have much to do— except to drink; by Jove, he's nearly as good 
at that as I am. He recommends abstemiousness^ b^t he's too 
wise to practise it,— Eh ? old Salts-and-Senna ! " and he gave 
iEsculapius such a plavful dig in the ribs as effectually disposed 
of the very little breath in Imn. 

Mercury came up now in a gveat hurryp as usiwd, " They've 
come ! " 

" Who ? " 

" Why the deputation from the Heaven and Earth Reform 
Association. Here they are. Oh, It it such fun ! " and he drew 
Bacchus and Mars asiife as Ihe dqptttatton came in sight. 

It must be owned that tl^ey did lode ral^ undignified. 
They were all, more or less, upset by their journey, which had 
been done in a car propellea by atmospheric pressure. Besides, 
the light dazzled their eyes, and the air made them half drunk, 
so that they reded about 

" Styx me," cried Bacchus, " if they aren't all as sprung as a 
parcel of Fauns on one of my fete day&" 

They came by looking as solemn as thw could. There was 
Marcus Antonius Smith, Cato Brown, Tiberius Thompson, 



TuUius Wiggins, Septimus Severus Priggiju^ Publius Pryor, 
and Decimus Brutus Potts. 

Pryor was peering about everywhere, and finding fault with 
everything. 

He whispered to Wiggins that the roadway was very much 
out of repair and wanted macadamizing. " And, look at that 
sky, Wiggins, it's far too bright — ^it wants toning down with a 
little smoke." 

"There's that lazy, plundering scoundrel Mars ; he ought to 
be abolished, " growlea Brown. 

" Yes, and that red-faced blood-sucker Bacchus, 'e's no good, 
'e's always 'aving the blood of the people ; we^l pass the Mayne 
Liquor law and put 'im on water-gruel, that's what we'll do." 
It was Priggins wno snufHed out these severe criticisms. 

"Now &en, gentlemen," said Mercury, coming forward, 
" this way, please, to the presence chamber of the great Jove." 
They followed the nhnble postman of Olympus. 
" Shall you take off your 'at ? " said Wiggins to Thompson. 
"Certainly not, I never takes off my 'at, except to the 
Sovereign people." 

They had now reached the door of the presence chamber of 
Jove. Spite of their blustering, all turned very pale as they 
entered. 

The Thunderer sat on his throne, looking his best. His hair 
was curled and scented, and his beard shone with oU,— his lips 
wore a sarcastic smile. 
Juno was by his side — ^looking very blue. 
The Deputation stood stock stilL 

" Now tnen," said Jove in his grandest voice, "what have you 
got to say?" 
No answer. 

" You have all beeu pestering me for the last five years with 
your letters, and prayers, and petitions, and now you are here 
you can say nothing.^ 

Brown here shoved his Way to the front " Well, you see. 
Sir—" 
" Don't call me ' Sir,' " thundered the indignant God. 
" Well, your Majesty, I beg your pardon— the fact is — * 
" 'Ere, let me speak,^ shouted Wiggins, " you ain't no good, 
Brown." 
He then continued, addressing Jove« 

" Look 'ere, your Majesty, or whatever you call yourself, I'm 
as good as you. and the Sovereign people don't mean to be put 
on ; things ain't a-going on as we should Hke to see 'em a-gom^ 
on. We^as too much to do, and we don't get enough pay, and 
we wants to reform everyUiing, and — ^ Here the speaker came 
to a full stop. 

" You need not trouble yourself to go any further," said Jove 
very calmly ; " you all know so much better what ought to be 
done than I do, that I have resolved to let you try and do it 
I have deposed all my colleagues, and now I depose myself. 
You may govern the world yourselves." 
" What 1" said Brown ; " you habdicates ? " 
" I do ! and now get out of this place." 
" But stop a minute ; 'ow are we to govern the world, we ain't 
omnipotent?" 
" Oh, I thought you were." said Jove with a sneer. 
" Wdl, of course, we 're the Sovereign people ; but still there 
are some things as we can't do,— there's the Sun, for instance, 
we don't understand 'ow 'e works. 

" Make yourelf easy 00 that pmat \ I give you all my omni- 
potence — you can exercise it between you. Choose yom^govem- 
mg body, and begin as soon as ]^ou like." [ 

And with that Jupiter swept his robes round him» offered his | 
arm to Juno, and walked out of the private door, leaving the 
deputation alone with Mercury. 

" Well," said Wiggins, " this is a lark I we must go bac^ and 
tell the League— it will be grand news." 

Pryor was bustling about already, fuU of authority. " 1 hope," 
he said to Mercury, " that you'll not put yourselves out— don't 
hurry, you know, we can eive you three days to pack vej^'* 
" Thank you, your highness, but wie Gods don't cany much 
fgage. 

" But the ladies," said Priggins ; " I 'ope they won't deseit us. 
I 'ope Mrs. Venus will take up 'er residence among tis." 

" ril acquaint her with your kind oibr ; flaeaawbue, gentlemen, 
it's time for you to return.'' 
And the deputation returned in high glee to Earth* 

{To be coniinued^ 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 



(fROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Port Said^ November x6, 1869. 

I PORTED my last on the eve of my sitting down to dinner at 
Ismailia with the contractor, Spagmore, and the Egyptian 
gentleman. I regret to say the dinner was not a great success. 
I think it was a mistake to ask a perfect stranger and an Oriental 
off-hand in that manner, for you never can tell what a man is 
made of till you dine with him. Spagmore sa^s that is just the 
very thing I wanted to find out. I certainly did find out a good 
deal I never suspected before, but on the whole it was a dis- 
appointing business. For instance, I believed the contractor 
to be a uoroughly scientific and highly-educated man, but 
before we came to the cheese he insist^ on drinking my health 
in champagne '' to celebrate the event,** as he expressed it He 
did not say clearly what the event was, but he got through a 
twelve-franc bottle all to himsdf over it. and then suggested that 
we should all propose a toast each, and have some more '' fizz " 
to wash it down in. After we had washed down several dozen 
toasts, all in *' fizz,** he got very vulgar, and told me a great deal 
confidentially about his bankruptcy in '51. Later in the evening 
he drew a plan of a one-span bridge to cross the Straits of 
Gibraltar with a fork on the tablecloth^ proposed the health of 
the landlord, in three times three (the landlord did not like it}) 
broke a decanter, sang four comic songs, and offered to hop the 
Egyptian gentleman up the great Pynunid ahd doWn again for 
a five-pound note. Tne latter, by the way, did not seem to 
understand our European fashion of dining, and put us all 
ratho- out of temper by taking seven times of soup» eating with 
his fingers, and looking gloomy. He, however, aid not go in 
for tnne, in which respect he presented a piecing contrast to 
Spagmore and the contractor. Before we broke up, I ought to 
mention that we brought en the question of the Bitter Beer 
Company, but when we came fully to explain the matter it 
appeared that the Egyptian gentleman never from the first 
understood in the least what we said, but thought we wanted to 
buy some Turkish boots, several pairs of which he had brought 
in a bag, and produced with the coffee. The beer scheme 
therefore came to nothing* Besides, I heard this morning that 
the water in the bitter lakes is not in the least bitter, but ex- 
tremely salt Spagmore suggested that the ^ Suez Saane Beer 
Company ** would read just as wdl, and I am inclined to agree 
with him, but if the public were not to tak^ it upi it would of 
course be a serious matter, and a heavy loss to somebody. But 
to revert to the topic of the hour, the opening of the CanaL 
That is to take place to-morrow. You will obviously have re- 
ceived all the general details bv telegraph long before the anival 
of this letter, but still a perfectly impartial account of the whole 
thing from a thoroughly unprejudiced spectator majr interest 
your readers. To-morrow, tne 17th, the great event is to take 
place, and the procession of vessels is to start early from Port 
SaYd. I have a special invitation from Hobeesh Pasha, who, I 
believe, is something verv influential in the coffee way, to join 
bis party, and I hear I shall have an eaccellent opportunity of 
seeing everything. The weather this evening is magnificent 

Port Seud^ November 17, 1869. 

Magnificent morning ! The vessels are all assembled. Pre- 
parations are being made for the departure, and there is stir 
and bustle on all sides. Bonham and Spagmore are both here, 
and are bothering me to take them on ooard at once^ I having 

?romised to get them included in my invftatton from Hobeesh 
*ashay whom thejr persist in alluding to as the " Nabob." They 
want me to find mm out, and explain that mv bringing them is 
** all right** I cannot find the Pasha anywnere. Every other 
Turk I meet is exactly Uke him in face and trousers, imd I feel 
I shall not Idiow him when I ^ tec hun4 When he asked me 
to come on board his yacht it was at a restaurant in Leicester 
square, and it was easy to recollect his features then. Now the 
fnatter is quite altered, as he seems to have belonged to a tre- 
teendotis family of Turkish twins. Spagmore sayd, ^Why 
didn't I chalk him, and then I should have lm6wn him again ?** 
Bonham, who says ^ he can't see the fun of missing the whole 
thing.** insists on m^ writing ^ Hobeesh Pasha ** in la^e Turkish 
round hand, on a piece of paper^ and gdng to eveunrone we meet 
in a Fez cap and white trousers. I cannot write Turkish round 
hand. No more can Spagmore or Bonham ; so they have de- 



cided that I am to stop everybody and repeat the name in a 
tone of earnest inquiry. I do not like the idea, but there seems 
no help for it 

5 a,m. 
Have found him. He will be delighted to give Spagmore 

and Bonham places on his yacht It is the ^'Ayeliah,** or 
" Alyiahey," or " Haylayi ** or somethmg with " hay ** in it ; but 
I could not quite catch tne beginning or the end. The vessels 
start in five divisions. First, the Kh^ive and his royal guests ; 
next, the foreign and diplomatic bodies ; then, next, the two great 
steam companies ; then comes something else ; and then our 
division. I hope the four first divisions will not wash away the 
banks and impede the progress of the Heyaileyah. The con- 
tractor said there would not be two feet of water anywhere 
after the first ship or two had passed up ; but I have had 
doubts as to the accuracy of his scientific data since his bet 
about the great Pyramid. 

5*30 a.m. 

Great commotion near the port Somebody says it is M. de 
Lesseps. Spagmore savs he must have a look at him. We 
have got into a crowd or very dirty Orientals, and cannot make 
him out anywhere. Bonham sees him at last, and we all make 
for him. The crowd about him, naturally, is very thick, and I 
can only just catch a glimpse of his head, which is not prepos- 
sessing, f As fax as I can judge he appears to be rather a bloated- 
faced middle-aged man, with red wmskers. He has a bruised 
eye and a verv bad hat ; but, as Sps^more remarks, there is 
certainly a hidden something— a sort of '^ smothered genius" in 
his expression that marks him out at once as a great and 
eneigetic philanthropist Bonham says he must say he has 
shaken hands with him, and so we elbow our way among tiie 
crowd. Lesseps is gesticulating wildlv, and apparently selling 
something in packets to the surroun<ung ^ fellahs." Bonham 
says they are shares in the Canal, and shows wonderful energy 
and tact We all agree it is "just like Lesseps." 

5 '45 cum. 

Have got up to him at laM. He is accompanied by an atten- 
datit wiUi a drum and a little donkey^art luli of packets. 
Spagmore says he does not think he would carry about shares 
in that fashion, and that the packets must be photographs of 
himself, or TuriCey rhubarb, or some trifle of that sort, that he 
is selling in aid of the funds of the CanaL We have asked a 
Nubian bystander what they were about; but he shrugs his 
shoulders, and says he thinks it is some European religious ser- 
vice. He shows us a packet he has bought for a Nubian penny. 
It contains a gold ring, a bit of gla^s, a toothpick, an imitation 
sovereign, a thimble, tour needles, a stick of sealing wax, a copy 
of a Whitechapel comic song, and a printed recipe for die cure 
of baldness. He says it is not Lesseps. 

6 ei.m. 
Out of the crowd, having had a row with Spagmore. Spag- 
more said that I said that Bonham said it was Lesseps, wnich 
Bonham certainly did. Spagmore says any fool knows Lesseps, 
and that he has rich curly brown hair, and alwavs wears a 
cocked hat on the Isthmus. Bonham again says, ''he doesn't 
see the fun of coming all the way to Egypt to waste one's time 
in this fashion,** and that we had better go and look for the 
sources of the Nile itself next Spa^gmore does not see why we 
should not, when we have " done ''^ the canal, and says he is 
game for it if I am, and I have promised to get the Pasha to 
make one of us. 

8 AIM. 

Had a very disagreeable row about the actual amount of the 
source of the Nile as yet discovered. Bonhain would draw it 
all on the sand with an umbrella. Afr^d he has made us late. 

S.io a.fn. 

I fejbred as much. The last division is off 1 We have missed 
the Ayeilah^ and had another recriminatory row of half-an-hour. 
Bonham is going back to Marseilles at once. Spagmore and I 
^e going to run for it and catch the boats up. He says he 
could do it easily if we could pick ^p a couple of dromedaries. 
I am going out to see what I can do, and post this. 

9 €Lm, 

P.S.-^Opened this to say that I have got a camel^ and he is 
to come round ready in ten nunutes. You shall hear all about 
the openlhg iti tny next The camel looks as if he would ^v^ 
thfrm trp, and seems very freih. 
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never, as far as he can help it, shall be. Apart from the utter 
vulgarity of the revelation, we should like to know what an 
average Englishman, of even advanced religious views, thinks 
of a man who makes this sort of manifesto to his political sup- 
porters. We do not hesitate to say that to English ears, at 
present, it has a disgusting soimd. We may go to some lengths 
in this country, but we have not yet got to respect the candi- 
date for Parliament who looks on rank irreligion as his trump 
card. The time may come when a member may find it ex- 
pedient on the hustings to assure his party that his family have 
been hitherto, and shall continue to be, reared without any 
knowledge of God ; but it has not come yet We respectfully 
invite the attention of the Birmingham educationalists to the 
subject. It is a highly interesting, if not very cheerful one. 



THE WEEK. 

The following notice has been posted up in the ofiice of the 
Treasury, Downing street. " To Government Contractors^ and 
others,— A\[ jobs must be completed before Christmas." 

We hasten to contradict the report that Mr. Gladstone intends 
transferring the Bishop of Bond Street to the See of Oxford, in 
the room of the Right Rev. Dr. Mackamess {who could not be 
found). This is a silly fiction. 

Some people say that the Lord Mayor generally loses, 
pecuniarily at least, by his Mayoralty. Sir James Clark Law- 
rence, Bart., cannot say that this is his case, for he has made a 
hdixo-nct profit. (This is really Beesley. — Ed. TOM.) 

The Government seem to be of opinion that " out of corrup- 
tion springs incorruption.'' At least, we can account on no other 
grounds for the appointment of Messrs. Fenwick and Schneider, 
both convicted by Parliament of gross bribery and of debauching 
and corrupting a constituency, to the conmiission of the peace 
for the county of Northumberland. 

Already a cry of distress is rising from far and near at Mr. 
Lowe's infamous Budget. We invite all persons who earn their 
income by precarious labour to refuse to pay any Income-tax. 
They cannot be assessed, except on their own statement ; and 
let them have the courage to maintain a dignified silence in the 
presence of the robbers whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may send to try and pick their pockets. When all the humbugs 
of Uiis Government begin to be found out, we prophesy that the 
Right Honourable Robert Lowe will occupy a prominent position 
in that interesting collection. 

Not a week passes without some case of juvenile depravity, 
undoubtedly caused by reading the mischievous literature sold 
' to boys, for a halfpenny, in the form of a weekly paper. Surely, 
if there is a censorship of the drama there might be some 
restrictive power over periodical literature. We do not think 
that the Government ought to have the power of preventing any 
person establishing a newspaper ; but on an affidavit that the 
contents of any publication were injurious to public morality, an 
inquiry might be held by a magistrate, and, if the offence was 
proved, a fine might be inflicted sufficiently heavy to make the 
repetition of the offence too expensive a luxury for anyone to 
indulge in. 

Probably all M. Rocheforf s admirers have read his neat 
little speech about his own domestic concerns, and congratulated 
themselves on the fact that, as a man and a father, he has had 
the zeal and earnestness to announce to the world that he has a 
child of eight years old who has never been baptized, and who 



We fully expected to hear that St Pancras Workhouse and 
Infirmary were models of ventilation, cleanliness, and comfort. 
It is always so. People can very easily be found to go through 
such a place for a few minutes and declare that they neither see 
nor smell anything disagreeable. If they would only try twenty- 
four hours in it, their evidence wotdd be of some importance. 
We confess, however, that we are very much disappointed to 
find the Vicar of St. Pancras supporting the Guardians through 
thick and thin. This estimable but obtuse gentleman mar- 
shalled a small band of ecstatic optimists through the Infirmary 
wards, and headed the list of names appended to the laudation 
of the establishment, which appeared in the papers the next day. 
On Thursday last the Vicar writes a letter to the Standard^ in 
which he describes the Infirmary as a sort of Heaven on earth, 
'* where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest ; " he is of opinion that as a luxurious retreat for the aged 
pauper St Pancras Workhouse Infirmary is unequalled. Are the 
clergy always to be on the side of ignorant obstnictiveness and 
dogged obstinacy? One thing in the letter of this worthy 
defender of Guardians we fully believe, — ^viz., that the homes of 
many of the poor are worse than the Infirmary, which now 
literally stinks in the nostrils of the public 



Why cannot the Times^ that usually manages to supply its 
readers with the best information on all subjects, secure the 
services of some really reliable and intelligent writer for the 
purpose of dealing with the subject of the approaching Council 
at Rome ? It is scarcely fair to the public, who are willing to 
pay threepence for good information, to treat them to the mere 
claptrap and schoolboy logic that falls, as a matter of course, 
from the pen of a third-rate man, like Dr. Gumming, for instance. 
The letter of his that appeared the other day, save as a bitter 
blow at his own little party, had no right to monopolize the 
important space vouchsafed to it in a first-class journal. At a 
season when all men who think at all are deeply interested in 
the profound and subtle questions at issue between the two 
great philosophical armies now ranged against each other, it is 
rather too bad to thrust forward the mere platform twaddle 
that twenty years ago alternately delighted and paralysed old 
women at tea meetings. Great minds are arrayed on both 
sides, and the music of the controversy, if terrible, is still grand. 
In these days of learned Reviews and thoughtful disquisitions, 
it is monstrous that an intellectual medium, such as the Times 
boasts itself to be, should content itself with the squeak of a 
penny tin trumpet Why does not the Times take a lesson 
from that capital weddy sheet, the Spectator ? 
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A WORD WITH ''THE PROFESSION:' 



Some one — ^we neither know nor care who— has thought fit to 
send to our office, addressed to one of " ours," some verses en- 
titled " Gentleman Jack," which, with far greater trouble than 
the subject or the treatment of it deserved, we have managed 
to understand are meant to be an attack on Mr. John Clayton 
for a certain article written by him in one of those many sheets, 
which now are attempting to fly about with wings borrowed 
from '^ behind the scenes." We should not have made any 
allusion to the doggrel in question did we not feel that lye 
have an opportunity of pointing out a very useful moral to 
the members of a profession which we try to respect, in spite of 
the vigorous efforts on the pait of some of these same members 
to render such an effort utterly vain. We will speak plainly, as is 
our way ; and we tell all actors and actresses that they will not 
elevate themselves, or their profession, by sneering at gentlemen 
or ladies (usin^ the words in their conventional sense, />., persons 
of birth, position, and education) who may choose to take to the 
stage. It can be no disgrace or injury to the world of actors 
that their somewhat dull circle should be invaded by those who 
are fitted by culture for any of the learned professions. A man 
of education and refinement who '' goes on the stage" has much 
to contend against ; as a rule he will find few congenial ac- 
quaintances or friends amongst his fellow artistes : he will have 
to submit to the rudeness, or, worse, the patronage, of " stars," 
who have soared so far above the earth as to .have got beyond 
the regions of grammar, and to whom the letter H is a secret 
foe, lying in wait to catch them on the slip, when the bustle or 
passion of the scene ruffles, for a time, their stagnant self- 
possession. For one actor who treats his profession as an art, 
requiring the most indefatigable observation of nature, and the 
most intelligent study of poetry, he will find scores who know 
Shakespeare only through the acting edition, and who are as 
guiltless of any attempt to reproduce the natural characteristics 
of humanity, as the serenely self-confident artist who favours 
us monthly with a picture of " La Mode." Indeed, the actor is 
usuallv inferior to tne painter of '' Le Follet " because he does 
not take the trouble to dress his lay figure correctly. Perhaps 
he is conscious of the miserable nature of the internal furniture, 
and, with a dull sense of hiLrmony and fitness, seeks to make 
the external no less brilliant and accurate. However this may 
be, let no actor think that dress is of no importance in his art : 
we resent incorrect costumes in a painting where the figures are 
still and speak not, we resent it more in a play where they con- 
vict themselves of indolence or ignorance out of their own 
mouths. Let " the Profession " consider this ; abuse of those 
"gentlemen" who have made way against the many an- 
noyances and obstacles which the stage presents to men who 
were not suckled by the beer-engine of a public-house, or 
baptized in the Green-room, will not advance "the Profession " 
in the eyes or minds of anybody whose respect is worth 
having. If all actors would claim to be " gentlemen," in the 
highest sense of the word, let them follow these precepts: — 

(i.) Tell the truth, whether about the salary which you get, or 
the notices from the press which you obtain, or about the 
merits of any brother actor. 

(2.) Don't, whenever you meet a friend or an acquaintance, or 
a perfect stranger, at once propose to adjourn to the bar of 
the nearest public-house, as if that was the only home 
you knew. If you can't afford to ask your friend, or ac- 
quaintance, or the perfect stranger, to your own room, try 
and contrive to carry on five minutes' conversation without 
the aid of bad beer or worse brandy. 

(3.) Don't dress with a view to effect when off the stage. If 
you can afford diamonds, give them to your wife, if you have 
one, or keep the price of them for a rainy day. 

(4.) Try and read something more intellectual and general in 
the way of literature than the Era^ and the notices of your- 
self in other papers. If you do this you may find some 
other subject of conversation than your own success and 
the comparative failure of every other artist in any parts 
which you have attempted. If the anecdotes with which 
you regale your listeners had more decency, they might be 
excused the lack of any point. 

(5.) If you must lead a disreputable life, do it as quietly as you 
can. Remember, that being always before the public in 
your professional character, and endeavouring to be no less 
so in your private character, it behoves you to conceive 



such a being as " the Lord Chamberlain " with regard to 

other licenses than those of plays. 

(6.) If you choose to play the legitimate drama, learn to 

speak English before you try and recite blank verse. Do 

not believe that a knowledge of when Kean, or Kemble, 

crossed the stage, or raised his arm, or performed any 

other mechanical gesture, will naturally bring with it a 

share of his intellect, by aid of which he conceived the 

part and realised his conception. A slight acquaintance 

with the full text of Shakespeare and with the dramatic 

literature of the Elizabethan period will be found useful to 

candidates for the premiership of the tragic stage, long 

vacant. 

By observing these simple directions, which are addressed 

only to those who need them, we venture to predict that 

actors will do more to elevate themselves and their art than 

by decrying advantages which they may covet, but to obtain 

which they do not make much effort. We might add, as a 

proof of the soundness of our counsel, that those few m^n, 

who have been great actors by profession, have all been men 

of immense intellectual power, improv6d by arduous and steady 

cultivation. 



A DISTINCTION AT A DISCOUNT 



Mr. Edward Ellice, M.P. for the St. Andrew's Boroughs, 
has declined the Peerage Mr. Gladstone has offered him. We 
cannot say what may have been Mr. Ellice's exact motives for 
adopting this course, but Mr. Gladstone may safely regard the 
proceeding as a severe snub — a snub, too, that is well deserved. 
Really, when we have bricklayers for baronets, and money- 
lenders for marquises, we cannot wonder that gentlemen some- 
times fight shy of the Peerage. No ; Edward Ellice's spirited 
refusal to be associated with a parcel of parvenus does him 
honour ; and Mr. Talbot, who has also declined a Peerage, de- 
serves credit for following a good example. It is quite refresh- 
ing to find that even coronets may become a drug in the market. 



A HINT WORTH TAKING. 



The Earl of Zetland is about to retire from the office of 
Grand Master of the Freemasons of England, a post which he 
has held for five-and-twenty years, and will probably be suc- 
ceeded by Earl de Grey and Ripon. In answer to numerous 
inquiries^ we should state that the Prince of Wales is not old 
enough in the craft to be selected for the Grand Mastership. 
Whatever the enemies of Freemasonry can have to say against 
it, toadyism is certainly not amongst its faults ; and it is plea- 
sant to see some Umit put upon the system of preferment of 
princes, although in an unimportant matter. We wonder if 
Mr. Childers will take the hint that the Duke of Edinburgh is 
as yet too young to be made an Admiral of ; and if it will occur 
to Mr. CardweU that Prince Arthur is scarcely up to the duties 
of Major- Generalism ? Time will show — ^probably a very short 
time, we fear. 



A QUESTION FOR THE HORSE GUARDS. 

Prince Arthur seems to be enjoying himself in the far 
West. After having exhausted the exuberant loyalty of the 
colony by visiting the principal towns, he has now dropped the 
Prince and assumed the sportsman. The papers, however, 
take none the less interest in his Royal Hignness's doings in 
Canada ,and the other day the principal item of the evening's 
news was contained in a telegram stating that Prince Arthur 
had just gone on a hunting excursion in the Ottawa Valley. 
This is all very well, and there is no reason that a IPrince 
should not enjoy himself ; but we object to his doing so^under 
false pretences. Will his Royal Highness inform us why a 
Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, which should have returned 
home a year ago, was retained on the North American Station 
beyond the regulated period for its tour of foreign service ? We, 
until now, might have been under the impression that the 
Horse Guards sanctioned the arrangement only to afford the 
officers and men of the Rifle Brigade the gratification of having 
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a live Prince in their ranks ; but evidently this was not the 
reason for the delay, for Prince Arthur, since his arrival in 
Canada, has never been near the regiment If report speaks 
truly, when, a few months back, it was intimated to the Riflemen 
that they would pass another winter in the colony, even the 
honour that they were led to expect would be conferred on 
them did not sumce to put a stop to the grumbling and dissatis- 
faction which the disappointment of the looked-for return home 
occasioned. Now^ however, that the Prince has ignored their 
very existence, their ^evance has gained in substance. Insult 
has been added to injury. 



*' SO ' UMBLE I " 



Bishop Gobat's secretary, the Rev. Mr. Veitch, of St 
Saviour's, Faddington, may be congratulated on having been 
the instrument of bringing about a remarkable conversion. 

The other day a grand y?i^ was held at Hanworth Hall to 
celebrate Master Baby Windham becoming entitled to the 
Hanworth Estates, on which occasion the rev. gentleman, in 
proposing the child's health, said " that it had fallen to his lot 
to bring into Christ's Church the mother of the infant, and he 
had presented her to the Lord Bishop of London for confir- 
mation. He believed and trusted that she now looked to her 
Almighty Father for that protection and guidance without which 
we were as lost sheep in tne desert." 

The quondam Mrs. Windham, now Mrs. Walker, in answer 
to a general call, made a speech, in which, alluding to the obli- 
gation she was under to Mr. Veitch for his spiritual services, 
she is stated to have expressed herself as follows : — 

'' I am afraid I have sorely taxed his patience, but to him I 
owe thai spirit of Christian humility and grace to which I was 
a stranger before I knew him." 

This profession of Christian humility " is profoundly touching, 
and reminds us strongly of the gentle spirit of Uriah Heep, 



''READ-Y, AYE READ-YV' 

Scotland no lono^er stands where it did. It has at last in- 
vaded the last relic of English independence, and has reached 
the platform. We don't mean that of Exeter Hall or of the 
local institutions where the melodies of Caledonia are repre- 
sented by a programme full of birks and braes and een ; and 
somebody, with a dreadful effort to be true to the nationsd ac- 
cent, apostrophizes '* Bony Annie Lorry ;" — but to the reading 
platform. Somebody has had the audacity to propose a reading 
from Scottish poets and humorists in the Scotch language, 
and the strangest part of it all is that the somebody is a 
Scotchman. Well, now, to be frank, the really strange part 
of it is that he has thoroughly succeeded, not in " interpreting," 
but in conveying and intersympathising Bums, and the Gentle 
Shepherd, and even " Watty and Meg " with an Enelish audi- 
ence. The audience was a critical one, too, assembled at the 
City of London College, Leadenhall street, and the reader was 
Mr. Charles F. Ferrier, who is not an "entertainer" by pro- 
fession, though we hope he will again become one in practice on 
some other occasion. 



OUR FRIEND THE ENEMY! 



A FORTNIGHT ago we had something to say about Mr. Mark 
Lemon, in the character .of Falstaff. It will be remembered, 
that while condemning the magistrates of Exeter for the nar- 
rowness of their views, we seized an opportunity of paying a 
well-deserved compliment to the Editor of Punchy who has 
indeed secured the highest of literary reputations. Still, as 
there may be some who may have misconstrued our words, we 
beg to add a few words to the remarks we have already made. 
Mr. Marie Lemon has edited Punch for the last quarter of a 
century with the greatest possible tact and talent. He has been 
the personal friehd of every literary man of any note for as lone 
a period, and he deserves, as he commands, the respect of aU 
intellectual Englishmen. As an author he is caustic and bril-> 
liant* as an editor judicious and clever, as an actor refined and 
scholaily, and as a man genial, honest, gentle, and kind. 



''ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELL."* 



Mr. Reuter'S agent in Egypt has been pardonaUy enthu- 
siastic over the inauguration ot the Suez Canal ; but the first 
despatch which was received in this country from Port Said, 
dated the 15th November, before the Canal was a fait accompli^ 
was certainly a little dispiriting to Englishmen. It ran thus : — 

Port SaUi, November 15, Evening. 

The Emperor of Austria, the Khedive, and the Prince of 
Holland have arrived here, and the Empress is e3q>ected to- 
morrow. 

A large number of splendid pavilions have been erected. 

The Mediterranean Squadron is also here. Two of the 
British ironclads are aground off the harbour. 

The weather is splendid. 

The announcement of the probable loss of two of our finest 
men of war seems to have been regarded at Port Said as part 
of the " fun of the fair ; " but if it had not happened that the 
ships in question were got off again without any serious damage, 
we doubt whether the grand inauguration ceremony would have 
had much English sympathy. As it is we are now loud in our 
praises of everything connected with the Canal — which is as it 
should be. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 



A MIGHTY wonder frowning o'er the sands, 

Reared by forgotten toil ; 
And that feU beast, in sunny eastern lands. 

Who trails his deadly coiL 



I. 



She sat upon a mystic throne. 
Her looks were wild and weird ; 

Her words were v&gue, her counsels dark, 
But, oh ! her threats were feared. 



3. 



Two oxen groan beneath the load 
Which patient still they bear : 

So slaves endure the tyranny 
Which patriots will not share. 



Ko home upon the land he owns, 

His home is on the sea ; 
He knows no fear, no friend, no law, 

Nor king nor God has he. 



A distant mountain lifts its peak. 
Crowned with eternal snow ; 

Dread avalanches down its slopes 
In frozen torrents flow. 



A sacred plant, and chosen ofl 

Round Venus' brow to bind. 
With tender green it soothes the sight, 

And perfumes every wind. 

6. 

When weary, at the close of day, 

The traveller lingers late ; 
Here welcome, warmth, and generous cheer 

His eager wish await. 

7. 
There is a thing can crush a man 

As with a weight of lead ; 
It grows apace, in vain he strives, 

He cannot ndse his head* 
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THE ST. PANCRAS MARTYRS, 



There is no doubt that St. Pancras Workhouse is a model 
institution. There is only one thing more certahii and that is 
that the St. Pancras Guardians are the most pure and authentic 
specimens of injured innocence extant The Press has been 
hard at work reviling them for the last three weeks or so. Be it 
our task to vindicate them, and the excellent institution over 
which they preside, from the calumnies of such miserable scandal- 
mongers as Dr. Ellis ; from such presumptuous officials as Dr. 
Lankester ; from such pigheaded boobies as the juries who have 
dared to hint that the condition of the infirmary was other than 
it should be, of the vile public which has hounded on these 
assailants of pious conscientious men, whose only fault has been 
that, fearless of all consequences, they have done their duty. 

With the facts of the case the public are already familiar. 
Several patients have died in the St. Pancras Infirmary, and 
inquests have been held — a most vexatious proceeding. In 
July last the medical officer reported more than once that the 
wards in the infirmary were quite unfit for the reception of sick 
people, or indeed of anyone else. There were foul smells from 
the sewers and from the sinks, and the ventilation was contrived 
so as to let in plenty of cold air, but not to let out much foul. 
The Poor-law Inspector also found that the number of cubic 
feet allowed to each patient was far below the amount recom- 
mended by the Poor-law Board. He also found that in many 
other respects these wards were very defective. Patients com- 
plained to the nurses, nurses and doctors complained, to the 
Guardians ; but they nobly disregarded aU such complaints. So 
things went on till these inquests came. Since the death of these 
inmates on November 14th, a Dr. Bridges, "acting as a 
metropolitan medical inspector under the Poor-law Board ior 
Dr. Markham," visited the wards. He found " very bad smells 
from the sinks." He thought that persons labouring under 
phthisis would " suffer in such wards, and would not be likely to 
recover.'* " He made his report to the Poor-law Board, but, 
estimable man(!)— "he did not recommend anything." The 
Coroner was brute enough to make some very strong observations 
on the fact that Dr. Bridges being a Government Inspector, 
finding the state of the atmosphere of these wards such as to have 
a tendency to accelerate death, had not reported his opinion as 
to what remedy should be applied. For our own part, wc 
highly commend Dr. Bridges. He made a report — ^he took his 
pay — what could he do more ? If he had recommended any- 
thing, what good would it have been ? The Poor-law Board 
would have recommended it to the Guardians, the Guardians 



would have taken no notice of it, the patients would have gone 
on dying, and a great deal of unnecessary trouble and waste of 
time would' have been the only result of Dr. Bridges' officious 
recommendation. If, since July last, the wards had been con- 
demned as unfit for sick persons, and if the frequent remon- 
strances of the medical officer and of the Poor-law Board had 
met with silent contempt, what on earth was the use of taking 
any step in November, when the paupers were going off as 
rapidly as could be wished "i Pah ! This mischievous desire 
to do something lies at the root of all these infamous sensa- 
tional inquiries, got up for the purpose of gratifying the per- 
sonal vanity of some impertinent Paul Pry of a medical officer, 
and in order to give newspaper writers something to be in- 
dignant about. It is all humbug — ^gross humbug. The paupers 
are very comfortable in St. Pancras ; now they are going to 
kill them by moving them to Highgate, where they will have no 
rats to hunt, no sewage to sniff at, no thick air to breathe ; 
where they will have no windows close by their beds to let cold 
damp air in at night, where they will have no drains to cheer 
their lonely hours ; where they will not be able to keep each 
other warm by their beds being close, or by lying in a nice 
bath, or on the soft voluptuous floor ; where, it is much to be 
feared, they will have fresh air, and be attended to, and kept 
clean, and their stalls kept sweet, just as if they were horses or 
pigs, and not — ^paupers. It is horrible to think of. 

We repeat, that the Guardians of St. Pancras are ill-used 
men: They are the victims of malignant persecution. They did 
their duty as far as they could see what their duty was. These 
sick paupers kept pouring in on them — they were ver>' dear 
to keep ; they could not be sent to any place where they were 
likely to recover ; if they did recover they would be chargeable 
to the parish — the ratepayers were already complaining. Evi- 
dently the most prudent course to take was to kill them off as 
quickly as possible. When the horse is glandered, and old, and 
useless, or breaks his leg, don't we shoot him } There is an 
unfortunate prejudice against shooting human beings — much 
the most economical method of ending their pains — so they 
took a slower, but none the less sure, method of putting them 
down« Were they not right? What did these paupers 
know of life.^ Nothing but misery, penury, starvation. 
What were their homes ? Very little better places, if at all, 
than the wards they were in — perhaps worse. Then, what 
jolly company they had there I Such a merry party of in- 
valids — some with bronchitis, some with consumption, some 
with the itch, some with fever, some witli more loathsome 
diseases, such a jolly lot ! and then the rats — devilish good 
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company rats are — especially when they come from the drains, 
they are sweet playfellows, are your s^wer rats 1 So full of life, 
so poetical, so loaded with perfUmes of Arabia I It really makes 
us pity the poor Guardians to think that fortune should not 
have cast their lot in such pleasant places. What jovial nights 
those sick paupers must have passed, huddled together on the 
floor, coughing, sneezing, wheezing, gasping in chorus ! How 
they must have looked forward to the nights, especially in the 
cold weather, when they could not open the windows, and the 
smells had it all their own way, and the air got fouler and fouler, 
till every breath they fetched was a triumph of nature, if not 
of art t It is such a charming picture that we can hardly tear 
ourselves away from it When death came to join the party, 
struggling through the fetid air, with his hour-glass to his nose, 
what peals of laughter must have met him, what shouts of 
welcome ! What weU-to-do smug tradesman dozing in his arm- 
chair, half stupid from his ale or whiskey and water, would not 
envy the charming vicissitudes, the alluring varieties, the thrill- 
ing excitements, of such a life as this— or the perfect peace, the 
luxurious repose, of such a death ? 

Yes, this is the only true method of making the pauper happy. 
Why prolong his life ? what will come of it ? Will industry, 
will honest independence ever come to him ? If this wretched 
man, whose cough is hacking him to pieces, were to recover, 
where can he go to ? Home. Yes, home to the bare room to 
be shared by his wife and his son and his daughter and his 
baby! Home to the fire-side with no fire ! Home to the table with 
no meal spread on it ; to the cupboard with nothing but a half 
starved mouse or two in it. Or shall he stay in the workhouse ? 
Will he get work there that can ever make him again a free 
man? No. Will he wear the badge of disgrace, of profitless 
drudgery ? will he be exposed to contumely, insult, brutality ? 
will he be grudged the scanty food that keeps the dull spark 
of life alight ? Yes. Is this a future for hope to look forward to ? 
Is this a life for which he would care to have passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death ? No ; let him go home to 
his real, his only home. The home where there is no Poor- 
law Board, where there are no guardians, no workhouses, no 
infirmaries, where there are no beadles. Let him go to his 
home from which no one can turn him out ; let him go to his 
grave, to his home beyond the grave, where the suffering that 
he has known here may be held by a just but merciful Judge 
to have been enough, where he may know that perfect joy and 
peace, the faintest ray of which could never have come to him — 
No, not even in his dreams — upon this earth. 



MUSICAL CLAY. 



We are glad to welcome Mr. Frederick Qay again among 
our active composers. He has been too long idle, in a musical 
point of view. He Has written some delightful music for Mr. 
German Reed*s small company Miss Fanny Holland is, both 
in voice and appearance, a charming addition to that cosy 
circl^ ; and Mr. Geiman Reed has returned fromhis tour in the 
country in capital form. Mrs. German Reed is indefatigable, 
and Mr. Arthur Cedl as funny, as original, as sweet voiced as 
ever. This is saying a good deal 

Mr. Clay deserves great credit for his pleasing music, 
labouring as it does under the disadvantage of being wedded to 
a rather feeble and inane libretto. We shall return to the sub- 
ject in a future number. We have listened to the music three 
times, and want to hear it again. Can we say more ? 



BUMBLEDOM AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 



A MERRY CONCEIT 



The Earl of Dartmouth has set himself up as a '^ funny 
man." At the annual soiree of the Meeke and Walkers Edu- 
cational Institute at Hasthwaite the other day he delivered a 
speech, in which he maintained that no good had been done by 
disesublishing the Irish Church, and spoke in favour of reli- 
gious education, remarking that a fourth R representing religion 
should be added to what are popularly known as the " three 
R^s.** In fact, the whole point of a very long-winded address 
was to lead iqi to his Lordship's little joke. Such exhibition 
should be put a stop to ; for it is absolutely cruel that even the 
members of an Educational Institute should be inflicted with 
a couple of hours' gabble from a speaker whose only claim on 
the public attention b that he happens to be a Lord. If Lord 
Dartmouth, instead of holding forth on things in general, had 
explained to his audience the circumstances under which he 
thought himself justified in interfering with his tcnanU at the 
late elections, his discourse would have been far more edifying. 
Perhaps as his Lordship is such a confirmed ws^, he meant the 
proceeding for a practical joke. If so, like all jokes, it will not 
bear repetition. 



The sooner the Lord Mayor gives up shows and processions 
of state the better it will be for the Civic dignity. On Thurs- 
day last, when his Lordship, supported by some three hundred 
of his provincisd brethren, went to . Buckingham Palace to pre- 
sent an address to the King of the Belgians, his progress west- 
Ward created the very mildest enthusiasm, notwithstanding that 
the line of route was Garefully and quite unnecessarily pre- 
served by a double row of policemen, wno loitered the best p«t 
of a dav away in the Strand and Pall Mall, while the thieves in 
Whitecnapel and Islington were busily engaged in the practice 
of their profession. Indeed, in Pall M^ there were more 

(><4iceraen than spectatcnrs ; and even at the bottom of Sc; 
ames's street, where the pfoviacial Mayors Idl into Ime^ % 
couple of ordinarily intelligent constables would have been 
amply sufficient for the duties to be performed. Although this 
Would imply that, as a paeeant, the Lord Mayor's procession of 
Thursday was a dismal failure, we frankly admit that H was 
quite worth seeing. In the Loni Mayor's Show on die 9th of 
November the Mace Bearer always comes in for the heaviest 
amount of " chafi"," as the meanmglessness. inutility, ugliness, 
and general cumbersomeness of the absurd bauble he supports 
^t once is recognised and accepted as^/ar excellence^ the mcM 
idiotic feature in the procession ; but imagine s«me three hon- 
dred Mayors, who evidently had come to no definite condnsioii 
as to what was regulation in the W2^ of robes, each with a 
Mace Bearer and a Mace on the box of the fiy which had been 
himl for the great event ! Why these gentfenien (who deserve 
bvery credit for having come to town to pay their respects to 
the king of the Belg&ns), sdiould have peeped these uncfunly 
Weapons into the carpet bag which contained their nightshirt 
and toothbrush we cannot understand ; but as they one and all 
I seem to have agreed the Mace was de rigueur on the occasion. 
We can only assume that they know more about the matter 
than we do. Let us h<^>e, however, that they did not cany 
their badges of office into the Royal presence, and that the 
baubles were left in the umbrella-stand in the hall. Seriously, 
although there may be no objection to a number of officials 
meeting together for a purpose such as that which called them 
together last week, they should forbear from making themadves 
the laughing-stock of the town, even if they happen to be Mayors. 
The Continental appreciation of the dignity and position of the 
Lord Mayor is certainly exaggerated and undefined enough 
Without an^ fresh complication of ideas beine forced open 
foreign visitors. What wiH the Bekians think of £agl»id 
When their King goes home and tells them that he has actually 
received three hundred Lord Mayors at a time ? The thought 
is too pesplexitag and distracting to dwell upon. 



Historical. — On what occasion did George IV. give him- 
Idf 'airs ? — When he bought a wig. 

The Battle of iNXER-MAir.^Messrs. Parkins and Gotto 
have produced a new woik of art, called the '* Tomahawk IiA- 
ttand.^' It consists of a tomahawk, the handle of which 
holds the pens, while the blade contains the ink. Not in- 
appropriate by any means — our hatchet is represented bv a 
goose-quiU — a powerfol weapon — some say more powerftil than 
the sword. To make our meaiMBg plainer, we f^t with c^ 
steel, but we draw ink in preference to sfaeddiiig blood* 
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THE SUEZ CANAL AND CAMEL RIDING. 



from our special corrbapondent. 

Suez, Nov. 27. 1869. 
I FEEL that all the eEeitement about the Caaal, its depth, Us 




in this neighbourhood, you hav« a right to such information as 
J ha?e been able to procure for the benefit of yoqr readers, I 
ought to add that I am to start in search of the sources of the 
Nile next week. But of this, more later. For the moment it 
will suffice to fomish you with my recent notes. You may 
remember I dosed my last Jetter on the eve of m)[ departure 
from Pi^ri S41UI with Spannore on a camel. 1 think I men- 
tioped that the camel wa4 ^^sh. With this preface | beg to 
subjoin my notes just a? they stand* 

We are off. I am on the camel's back, proper, and Spagmore 
is more forward on its neck. The movement of the creature is 
not unpleasant, now and then, but there is a monotony about 
it P^r/^SaM/is weUleftbehind« Sun hot, We open one of 
our bottles of chamoagne apd drink to '^friends at home.** 
Somehow we seem along way from home. The camel certainly 
is a fine brute, and seems equal to a hundred miles if we liked. 

10.30 a.m. 
The camel seems to have a sort of cough. Spagmore says it 
is the sand from the desert in its nose. Its pace, howeveri stil) 
is exceU(;nt. Nothing tp be seen for miles, w^ hf^ve both agreed 
came) riding is p^ipital fun* ?oth of us 4?ligkt^ that we 
missed the ^acht. 

10.35 a,M. 
Camel has suddenly stopped with a violent fit of coughing, 
Spagmore fajFs w^ ** h^tven't ^ven him enough moi4tii|*' ai^d that 
it wul be all riyht presei^tly, if he lets him h^ve his way a bit. 

1 1 a.«r. 
Have let the creature have his way for half an hour, but he i^ 
still very uneasy about the head. He keeps waving it from right 
to left. I have seen the camel in the Regent's park do this before 
he rolls over on his back, and I wish he would stop it» Spag- 
more savs a camel never rolls in the desert, — at least he does 
pot thinlc so. Wants m^ to "jump off" and just look at his 
mouth, and see that it is all right. 

11.25 <''^' 
I canH *' jump off.'' I wonder how the Arabs, or the Moors, 
or the Bedouins, or whoever are the people who like camel 
ridiogi manage to "look at his mouth," without getting off. 
Perhaps thev climb along his neck, perhaps they slide down his 
side. Camel vety restive, and inclined to waltz. Spagmore says 
I must ''jump down " and look at his hocks. He says he had a 

rxy cob who always began the staggers with a waits, and that 
must '* look 9harp if I don't wapt both qf us to get an ugly 
spill" I SMgge^t that Spagmore had better jump down, as ^# 
would know what was tne matter with the earners mouth if A^ 
looked at it. He says a camel is not a cob. This is unanswer- 
able, and I foel I must get down. 

11,45 ^'^ 
Amdowp. Managed it by sliding; Easy aa anything. Can't 
see what the Bedouins have to brag about. Have looked up the 
camel's mouth. Can see nothing peculiar about it, except, per- 
haps, a rather too facetious expression. {, however, noticed much 
ti^ same sort of tbiog about the mouth of the creature in 
R^^t's park. Spagmore laya^ ^ Never mind his mouth, look 
at his hoclcs." I have caught nold of his hind off leg ; it seemy 
all right. All his legs seem all right Perhaps a little bit too full 
about the Ime^s. Spagmore says perhaps he is only " artful," 
and tells me to "jump up sharp." 

I ^.M. 

One hour tiring to get on a|[^ I I can^ I wonder how 
the EmpreM of the French got on. She xawst have had a stair- 
case, or something of the sort Besides, I have no doubt her 
camel was not artful. Spagmore begs I " won't play the fool,^' 
and wants to know if I have never seen a fellow ^et on to a 
camd before. No, I never have, as far as I can remember, 
except once, ^fteen years ago, at a circus, Besides, Ma/ camel 
was not lik^ nils camel It xnelt dow|i, had tea with the clown, 
and let the riding-master sit on its head. And th^ mm^i tpo. 



who did get on its back, was dressed in spangles, and jumped 
through a newspaper moon. Spaemore says I have " no busi- 
ness to come to Egypt with a feflow unless I know how to 
mount a camel'* He refuses to get off and try it himself. 
Another try for twenty minutes. "Hie exertion has made me 
thirsty. Vote for another bottle of champagne. Carried. 

1.30 /.w. 
Capital champagne Have dnmk everybody's health, written 
our names in tne bottle, and buried it in the sand. Spagmore 
bets me five to two in twenties that I won't mount the camel 
ten times in seven minutes. Taken him. Try number one. 
Nothing to catch hold of. Ought to have made for his neck. 
IwiU. 

1.45 >Ls». 
The beast doesn't like it Has snapped at me, and waltzed. 
Yeo>ho-wo, come up, boy I He won't. Thought Uie camel came 
next to a hors« in intelhgence. Spagmore says it's the ele|^ant 
I say it's the <:ame]« . . Spagmore says irs . . , th' ele- 
phant. . . I say . . . 't^not More champagne. 

NoUs taken on the African — ^Gyptian Des$rt* 

Why ... is camel . . with . . . Spagmore on's 

back . . . like . . . ha'p'orth lucif-matches . , ? Give- 
tup } B'cos 



HTlo . . caml'ssatdown 



3 »./. 



MILDNESS OF THE SEASON. 



APKQPoa of duelling, the Pali Mall Gautto in its Occasional 
Note^, quoten the following story frpm a French newspaper : — 

" Annon B, and Jeanneton L. had a difference respecting a 
sum of seventy-five centimes which had been lent by the former 
to the latter. Happening to meet on market-day, strong ex- 
pressions were used on both sides — one calling the other a 
* cheat,' and the other retorting by the term * miser.' Annon, 
intent on paying herself, seizea the handle of a basket of eggs 
which Jeanneton carried ; a struggle ensued, the eggs began to 
fly furiously and fast, and both combatants were freely bespat- 
tered about the face and neck with yolk and shell. An dqgantly- 
dressed young gentleman in the crowd made himself somewhat 
prominent by inappropriate mirth ; this diverted the anger of 
Annon and Jeanneton from each other, and their concentrated 
wrath fell upon the head of him who mocked them. About 
two-thirds of the contents of Jeanneton's hamper had been 
consumed in the encounter ; the remaining eggs were expended 
by the justly indignant women on the well-dressed offender, to 
the complete destruction of his irreprpachable garments, and 
his utter confusion." 

The story is stupid enough, and somewhat suggestive of a 
dearth of ** evening news," but the moral the Pall Mall Gazette 
draws from it is at once unique, brilliant, and rational. 

'' There can be little doubt," adds our contemporary, '^ that 
the egg might with advantage be substituted for the sw(h^ in 
French duels." 

Emphatically, bosh. If this is the sort of occasional note we 
are to expect from the Pall Mall, the moi« occasional such 
notes ^e the better for the public and for the paper it$^. 



THE lERSPXMSSIBLE JENKINS AGAIH. 

A CONTEMPORARY publishes the fpUowinf par|iign(|d^ under 
the head '^ Court and Fashion : " — 

'' It is reported from Compi&gne that the Prince Imperial has 
smoked his first cigar, and tnat the Emperor gave It to him." 

The stoiy, however, eoes no further. It if not even stated 
what the cigar did to the Prince, who is as yet only a lad of 
thirteen, and a great deal too young to contract questionable 
habita. Probably, however, the fragr^at weed hftd the same 
e^'ect on his Roy^ |Iighn^ss fi^ the pari^raph abov^ quoted 
muf^ have h^ on thq enlighteyied reader— |t xpade him sick. 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 4, 1869. 



THE WEEK. 

M. DE Lesseps asks boldly for another 150 millions to com- 
plete his work. His enemies consider this demand Suiz-cidal. 

M. ROCHEFORT has been elected by the blackguards of Paris 
as their representative. We have not the slightest donbt that 
he will justify the signal mark of their confidence. 

It is stated that no less than four Parisian theatres have 
produced Les Brigands at once. This is the greatest public 
recognition of adaptation that has yet reached us from beyond 
the Channel 



Lord Granville evidently regards the Colonies as branches 
which encumber the parent stem, since he is for lopping them off. 
The Colonies, on the other hand, are wise enough not to take 
cuttings from an old tree. 

It would appear from the failure of Forbidden Fruit to 
attract, that the descendants of Adam and Eve are fewer than 
generally supposed. If the fascinations of The Siren should fall 
flat, there will be nothing left to try but The Deluge— ox^y it 
must not be made of paper. 



Lord Granard is distinguishing himself, in the only way 
open to him, by presiding at meetings where treasonous lan- 
guage is used. There are some people whom Fortune places 
in a high position, but in whom Nature reasserts herself by 
showing the mistake which Fortune has committed. 

The report that Mr. Ayrton has been studying Art at the 
South Kensington Museum, under the immediate superinten- 
dence of Mr. Cole, is, we regret to say, without foundation. It 
is, we believe, true that the illustrious President of the Board 
of Works has gone so far as to buy a box of children's bricks 
in the Burlington Arcade, by the aid of which he is erecting a 
model which shall serve for all public buildings in London for 
the future. 



Under the heading ''A Remarkable Plough Handle" the 

Glasgow Daily Herald is responsible for the following 

astonishing anecdote : — 

" As Mr. Lachlan M'Craig, of this town, was this morning 
crossing one of the fields on his father's farm he was very much 
astonished indeed tP find a very fine black-cock transfixed upon 
the shaft of a plough which had been used in getting up the pota- 
toes a day or two previously. It appears that the bird must 
have been proceeding with such rapidity, that, coming in contact 
with the handle of the plough at the * crop,' it went clean 
through, and came out below the tail." 

We have heard of such things as " ugly croppers," but we 

never really knew before what the phrase meant 

Mr. Bruce has another chance of distinguishiif^ himself by 
reprieving Hinson, the Wood Green murderer. He will have 
no difficulty in finding an excuse for extending the mercy of the 
Crown to this distinguished criminal. Murders are not gene- 
rally committed before an audience in broad daylight. Besides 



Mr. Bruce might fairly urge that he really could not allow the 
capital sentence to be carried out on Hinson, when all the other 
persons who '^ assisted " at these murders were allowed to go scot 
free. We never knew to what an extent self-preservation was 
the law of Nature till we read Mr. Edward Sawyer's and Mr. 
Henry Whitten's evidence. To let a man murder a woman be- 
fore their eyes, beat her brains out, and then to stand by, while 
he went into the house of another person, with the avowed in- 
tention of murdering him, is an extent of self-possession to 
which few persons can attain. The two musicians, who 
at the sight of one man armed with a gun-barrel fled over a wall, 
are no doubt so fond of harmony that they have an insuper- 
able dread of discord The navvies to whom the gentlemen in 
the Civil Service appealed probably felt the spectacle loo con- 
genial to their natures to be interrupted. Seriously speaking, 
we never remember any case which exhibited human nature in 
a (shall we say ?) stranger aspect 



It appears, so the Times informs us, that there are upwards 
of one million of heathens in London. We are not surprised at 
the announcement On the contrary, we believe the statement 
to be considerably under the mark. We, however, are not in 
the habit of sneering at religious enthusiasm, and of dealing 
cowardly blows at earnest men with whose convictions we can- 
not conscientiously agree ; and, therefore, we can afford, while 
making all due allowance for the zeal of those who are at work, 
to denounce this state of things, in a country professing 
unctuously its Christianity, as a horrible scandal The Tintes^ 
it is true, does not express any extraordinary alarm, but it is, 
nevertheless, a little shocked, — about as much shocked as it 
might be by the discovery of an East-end bad meat sausage 
establishment Yet, notwithstanding its announcement of the 
fact, perhaps there is not one single respectable journal that 
has such a decided anifnus against the only class who can deal 
with infidelity as the Times. Even now its pages are teeming 
with paragraphs, letters, and articles, calculated solely to 
damage the spread of religious dogmatism, which alone seems 
capable of any effort to stem the infidel tide by which the age 
bids fair to be inundated. We should like to know what 
these gallant writers and glorious thinkers have ever done in 
the remotest degree to compare, for instance, with this Mission 
work at which they are all jibbering and sneering in chorus ? 
What have smart leaders and original doubts done for the 
spiritual condition of the million heathen of London ? We do 
not, in any sense, profess to be a religious print, but we can, at 
least, throw bigotry away, and judge of serious issues like 
thinking, rational men. Therefore, we have no hesitation in 
saying that, whether these Missioners happen to be Evangelicals, 
Ritualists, Quakers, or Orientals, they are better men than their 
revilers. There may be different theories as to the best method 
of dragging a drowning man out of the water, but there can be 
but one judgment passed on him who sits on the bank— and 
does nothing. Such a man is a cur, and with this reflection we 
dismiss the subject 



A Sweetly Pretty Paragraph. — Mr. F. C. Bumand's 
Turn of the Tide^ notwithstanding the interesting criticisms of 
the Penny Thunderer of Fleet Street and the Star, which bdng 
deprived of its Bright(ness) is now defunct, has drifted a good 
cargo into the treasury of the Queen's Theatre, will cease to 
run on Fridav the 3rd inst, when Mr. E. J. Young, the manager, 
will take his benefit. Although the performances on this occa- 
sion will conunence with Milky white it is certain that the 
amusement they will give will be of anything but a milk-and- 
watery character. 'Aat's our quaint whey {milk whey^ Eh? 
ha ! ha ! ha !) of putting it 
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THE VOLUNTEERS AT THE PALACE. 

[Note. — Be it clearly understood that this sketch in no way 
has reference to the crack metropolitan corps ] 



Scene. — The Drawing Room in Buckingham Palace, Gor- 
geous wallSy gorgeous organ, gorgeous sofa benches, gor- 
geous footmen in Court dresses Hning the staircases, an 
Official sweeping up some dust in a corner. 

First Gorgeous Footman {to Official Sweeper).— What 
are you doing there ? 

Official Sweeper. — Oh, only sweeping up the "h*s" 
dropped bv the Corporation of London. I ought to have 
another fellow to help me to do it — it's too much for one man ! 

Second Gorgeous Footman. — Look sharp, for here come 
the Volunteers. By jingo, they are a nice set of fellows ! (Sneers 
audibly,) 

{Enter a number of Volunteer Officers in more or less 
gorgeous unifortns. They are attended by an Energetic 
Colonel in a grey uniform^ 

Energetic Colonel in Grey.— Now then, look sharp, all 
of you. Here, you go there — and you there — and you there. 
Now let me get to the front {Pushes his way to another part 
of the room,) 

First Commanding Officer {angrily to Second Com- 
manding Officer). — What right has he to go on like that ? 
He's not the senior officer. I should like to have him as my 
client Wouldn't I run up the costs for him I That I would, as 
sure as I'm an attorney — I mean a colonel. 

Second Commanding Officer.— Yes, it's too bad ! 'Ere I've 
come all the way from the country to be treated like this ! 
Thursday, too, is always such a wery busy day in our shop. 
You'd be surprised at the lot o' cheese they buys on a Thursday ! 

First Commanding Officer. — Indeed, Colonel ! 

Second Commanding Officer. — Always my luck ; now, if 
it 'ad only been a Saturday I shouldn't 'ave minded so much, 
altho' it would 'ave been wery inconvenient for my friend Snooks 
the Pawnbroker, — I mean the Colonel of the 194th Loamshire ! 

First Commanding Officer.— Hush, here's the King ! 

{Efiter the King of the Belgians. Energetic Colonel in 
Grey hurries about officiously. VOLUNTEER OFFICERS 
try to look like Soldiers and to forget the shop,) 

Third Commanding Officer {to a Friend).— Does he 
{meaning His Majesty) speak French } Eh ? 'Cause I never 
learned French— fiiey don't teach it at the Charity School — I 
mean — I don't speak it. 

Friend. — Oh ! 'e speaks every bit as good English as I does. 

Satirical Officer {aside). — The King's English (if this be 
the case) must, indeed, be excellent ! 

Several Officers. — Hush ! 

Other Officers.— 'Ush I 

Colonel Lord Elcho reads the address with admirable effect. 
Volunteer Officers (y^r the first time in their lives) 
find a use for their swords — they strike the ground with 
them as if they had umbrellas, and were in the pit of a 
theatre. The KING replies in English. Delight of OVFl- 
CERS at finding tlietnselves able to ufiderstand about every 
fourth word. 

Admiring Captain.— Don't 'e speak English'well, 'Arry? 
Critical Lieutenant.— It isn't English — it's French. 
Didn't you 'ear 'im say " wee " — ^that's French. 
Admiring Captain. — No, it isn't I. 

{The King is introduced to Distinguished Commanding 
Officers.) 

The King {smiling affably), — You are well. Sir ? 

One of the Distinguished Commanding Offcers. — 
Quite well, your Majesty. {Ihe King shakes Jiatids with him and 
passes on, intense delight of o^^ OF THE Distinguished Com- 
manding Officers, who tells the story for ever to his descen- 
dants and friends^ 

Another Distinguished Commanding Officer. — 294th 
Putneyshircf Rifles, your Majesty. 

The King. — ^Ah, Putneyshire ! {smiles affably^ shakes hands, 
and passes on to another. Delirious delight ^Another Dis- 
tinguished Commanding Officer.) 



Admiring Captain,— Oh, ain't 'e affable I 
Critical Lieutenant.— Well, I don't know ; 'c didn't shake 
'ands with tne. 
Admiring Captain. — But you ain't a commanding officer ! 
Critical Lieutenant.— No, but I should like to be ! 

(Departure of the King. Furious enthusiasm of OFFICERS. 

End of Ceremony.) 

CURTAIN. 



THE SHIP OF THE FUTURE I 



In last Thursday's papers appeared a report of the trial trip of 
the Druid, 10 guns, 1,322 tons. We do not know what she will 
cost the country, but if the figure is high the following extracts 
from the account in question will greatly interest the British 
taxpayer. After a great many details, and a return on account 
of a " leaking of the valves," we are told that — 

'' She vibrated fore and aft in the most unlooked for manner." 

*^In the captain's cabin pails filled with water were half 
emptied of their contents." 

"The riggfing seemed as slack as if it had never been taut." 

"The general opinion on board was that three months at 
sea, under such circumstances, would send the ship into dock 
shaken to such an extent as to require complete overhauling 
and repair." 

" The compasses would not * travel ' at all." 

We conclude this will be put all right ; but fancy such a 
gallant craft in action I A ^w old Adelphi pirates and the 
thing would be complete. 



STARS AND GARTERS. 



Mr. Onslow, the Rector of Sandringhan, who accompanied 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on their tour in the East, has 
received from the Viceroy of Egypt the order of the Medjidie, 
and from the Sultan the order of the Osmanli. Not only this, 
but the Prince of Wales, in consideration of Mr. Onslow being 
his private chaplain, has graciously given him leave to sport his 
decoration in the Royal presence. It is certainly not usual for 
clerg^ymen to emblazon tnemselves with orders, and Mr. Onslow 
cannot possibly wear his honours either in the pulpit or in the 
bye-lanes of his parish. We are, therefore, incline to think 
tnat, although the Prince of Wales deserves every credit for 
marking his appreciation of a no doubt faithful servant, his 
Royal Highness has been a little injudicious in giving his licence 
to a priest in holy orders to infringe a law which, in the case of 
other civilians, is always held to in its very strictest letter. 
Who knows but that this little concession may be opening the 
gates to a new principle ? If Rectors may wear Stars we shall 
surely have the Bishops claiming Grand Crosses of the Bath, 
and the Archbishops a pair of Garters at least. 



''DELAYED IN TRANSMISSION:' 



Although it is stated that every exertion is now being made 
to enable the Government to take over the working of the tele- 
graphs by the first day of the new year, it seems pretty certain 
that the new arrangements will only come into force some 
weeks later. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, too, has as 
yet done nothing towards raising the requisite funds ; and it is 
understood that he will make use of the loose cash at his dis- 
posal to carry out the bargain entered into with the private com- 
panies. This is aU a Very bad beginning. That a scheme like 
that which is now about to be brought forward should be al- 
lowed to limp forth in an incomplete manner is to be regretted ; 
and it is, moreover, questionable whether Mr. Lowe is justified 
in appropriating, even for a time, public money for a purpose for 
which it was never intended. Of course, no one is responsible 
for the bungling way in which the Government is takmg pos- 
session of the telegraph wires ; but the public, who are not unin- 
terested parties in the new arrangement, would gladly see the 
affair carried through to a conclusion in a business-like and 
straightforward manner. 
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BRASS AND STEAL. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE "TOMAHAWK." 



Paris, 



Sir,— In the inlttrests of public morality as wdl as in the in- 
terests of 4ie legitimate drama may we request you to favour 
us by admitting to yoyr columns the accompanying correspon- 
dence between a certain theatrical manager in England and 
ourselves ? 

Your obedient servants, 

MM. Nus and Belot. 



(COPV.) 



Theatre Royal^ 



Me$dajiSS«— The mannger of the Vaudeville informs me 
that the printed copies of your highly successful and perfectly 
amoral piece La FH^^i 4u fmr have all been sold, and that you 
have reserved to yourselves th^ right of authorizing its transla- 
tion into foreign lai\gu^es. Under these circumstances he is 
unable to cede to me the use of the original MS., and has re- 
ferred me to yourselves to arrange for its production in London. 

I accordingly take the liberty to address myself to yourselves, 
Mesdames, and assure you of my profound respect for tne delicate 
and sensitive morality which pervades as with a sweet perfume 
the piece of which you are the distinguished authoresses. 

I Setter myself tnat I have also some talent for catering to 
the necessities of public morality ; and as it may be necessary 
ere long to withdraw my Ancf^ina^ I purpose to replace it ty a 
translation and adaptation pf La fUvre du Jour. 

It will be my endeavour to disguise it to such an extent as 
may prevent, or, at least, postpone, recognition ; at the same 
time It will be my aim to preserve all the essential and charac- 
teristic features of the plc^ and thereby its interest intact. 

For instance, the following modifications suggest themselves 
as suitable to an English audience : — Andr^, who embezzles his 
employer's money, will be the cashier of an Insurance Company, 
instead of an e^en^ de ckamg§n In England, men of business 
look after their own affairs too closely to permit of any lai^e 
defalcation being king undiscovered \ it is with the savings 
destined fnr widows and orphans that reckless specnlation, and 
jobbery, and extravagance can most cecurely deal 

The conceptkMi of Cltoence oifering to sell her ^rtue to 
liquidate her nusband's debts, is honourable alike to your hearts 
and heads ; but why make Cl<$mence a wife 7 A mistress would 
have been interesting and far more>ii?«^«M One of our legal 
luminaries has just informed us in a recent canse ceMr^^ that 
men of the world know that the honour of a mistress is as d^ar 
to a roan as that of a wM^ and that jealousy on that account 
affords an equal justification for revenge upon a rival My ex- 
perience of an English audience convinces me that this will 
draw more effectuiuuy. 

It will five me the greatest (Measure to present you each with 
a programme of the piece when produced, and should either of 
you ever visit England, a seat In the amphitheatre will be at 
your disposal. 

I assure you, Mesdames, of my most distinguished considera*t 
tion. 

Your obedient servant. 



(Copy.) 



Paris. 



Sir,— W^ beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
asking for the MS. of our recent piece, entitled La F^vre du 
Jour; 

Before entering upon this questioni we take thii opportunity 
pf informing you tl>at you have committed a trifling error in re- 
|;ard to our sex. We do not wear jupons, our hah- }s our own, 
m a wordf we have the misfortune to be-^men. 

This insignificant mistake beiny set rigH ^e remark with 
profound regret ^at your appreciative proposal to translate 
and adant pur piece is unaccompanied by any hint of your in- 
tention (n remunerating us for the share we shall have in grati- 
fying yqur distinguished audiences. You pay your actors, your 
scene painters, and your orchestra, but it does not appear that 
we shall ever ^ honour^ with a place In your list on the occa-> 
sipn of your app^aran9^ at Cou^t—we mcai^ t|ie egurt pf 
bankruptcy. 

If English authors cannot provide ypu witll a plot wbicli wffl 



fill your house, on what principle of moral justice, for we do not 
now refer to our legal rights, do you refuse to share your profits 
with those who put the employment into the hands of yoursdf 
and your company? 

The answer to this question rests, Sir, with yourself, mean- 
while, we subscribe ourselves, your obedient servants, 

MM. Nus and Belot. 



♦•••t •♦« 



(Copy,) 



Tkeaire Royal^ — - 

Gentlemen, — ^Thanks for your information regarding your 
sex. I can now dispense with the laws of gaUantry, and answer 
your question directly and practically. 

Your letter betrays a gvave ignorance regarding the customs 
of the English stage. I did not propose to use your piece in the 
original French, but to translate, adapt, and iisgutu it. The 
London theatres are full of adaptations from the French, and 
we obtain all our successes in tnis manner ; but we never yet 
heard that we were expected to pay for the use we make of 
other persons* brains. 

My dignity will not permit m% now to confer upon vou the 
intended honour of utuizing your piece, but it Is probable that 
Mr. Tom Adapter, or some other Englirii author, will prove 
less scrupulous. 

Your obedient servant, 



IRISH *' tumblers:^ 



We hear on good authority that this enterprising troupe have 
nearly completed their rehearsals, and are prepared to produce 
their Christmas Entertainment, under the spirited management 
of the Rev. Mr. Ryan, P.P. 

Tumblers have hitherto practised their art in a neuter sense ; 
but neutrality has always been found ill-adapted to the native 
enthusiasm of the ** finest pisantry " in the world, and the mem- 
bers of the corps, which now forms the centre of general attrac- 
tion, are remarkable for the active manner in which they 
*' tumble their landlords.** 

This novelty, which has already proved '' startling** to more 
than one Irish landholder and agent is, we understand, to be 
reproduced at appropriate intervals after Christmas. Headers^ 
it is said, have been quite discarded in favour of revolvers^ and 
the. degree of perfection to which they have brought their 
practice is apparently considered by some to be highly creditable 
to the performers. Mr. Ryan, as the letters at the end of his 
nsfme show, is a man ofpeace^ but he does not find it incon- 
sistent with this character to give the cue of assassination to a 
band of excited and fanatical admirer& The rumour that Mr. 
Gladstone has raised him to the Peerage is, we believe, pre- 
mature. 

There is also no truth in the report that Mr. Moore, M.P., 
and The O'Donqghue have joined the troupe^of Irish Tumblers. 
We understand, however, that they were at one time in training 
for a firivate performance at tumbling one anpth^, but this 
match is stated on reliable authority to be since q% 



BREATHING TIMS. 



The New York TrUuue. in a recent aiticle on the Alabama 
claims, complains that Mr* Motley has jret taken no steps 
towards a settlement of the questioiu ^ While for a time we are 
glad to be relieved,'* says the paj>er, ''from the iangle and the 
noise, and the anger and recrimination, we have reason to 
believe that the administration has not by any means lost sight 
of the question, or of the necessity for its settlement It will 
take some time to mature the plans and bring them to a cpn- 
summation, but there is at least a probability that before the 
close of President Grants term the Alabama claims will be 
settled in a manner satisfactory to the American people," 

If the New York Trihunt fairly represents the views of our 
American cousins on the subject, they are certainly in no hurry 
to wind the matter up, To speak complacently of uie possibility 
of a settlement being arrived at in the course of the next four or 
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five years shot«rs at least that thl^re is no ytrj keen feeling with 
reference to the Alabama claims on the other side of the 
Atlantic. So much the better, for we confidently believe that 
the less the pressure that is ptat upon us by the United States 
representative at the Court tH St Jamers the mott! is the 
likelihood of our acting in a spirit of generous concession. Cer- 
tainly the New York press appears to be doing its best to make 
the way of conciliation easy, and it will indeed be a pity if the 
blundering of diplomats destroys the good influence it ^x^rcises 
towards a satisfactory termination of a very irksome and 
trouble-giving squabble. 



REFORM IN OL YMPUS. 



THE 



Chapter III.— In which thb Mortals snter on 
Duties and Pleasures of Omnipotence. 

It was a week afler the events narrated in our hist chapter. 

All the Gods and Goddesses had takai their leave of 
Olympus. 

The Heaven and Earth Reform Association ^Limited) had 
taken possession on behalf of the world of mortals. 

Thev tried to persuade some of the Immortals to stay and 
keep them company, at least, for a little ; but in vain. They 
were inexorable. As for Venus, she declared that she wouM 
rather go and spend a year with the Furies, than stay to be 
deluged with clumsy compliments from that vulgar brutd, 
Priggins. 

"The Provisional Committee for Governing Heaven and 
Earth '* x^as constituted at once, and met to transact business, 
for the first time, on the day on which our present chapter 
opens. 

It was constituted as follows : — 



(8) A PemioH 



(9) 



n 



President (late Jove) 
Weather Department (late 

Apollo) .... 
War Department (late Mars) 
Marine Department (late 

Neptune). 
Medical Department (late 

iESCULAPIUS) . 

Education Department (late 
Minerva) .... 

Post-Office (late Mercury) . 

Woman's Rights Department 
(late Juno). 

Agricultural Department (late 

Public House and Licensed 
Victuallers' Department 
(late Bacchus) . 



Marcus Antonius Smithi 

Pluvius Johnson. 
Cato Brown. 

Curtius Cok. 

Decimus Brutus Potts. 

Septimus Severus Prigoins. 
Mr. Pubuus Pryor. 

MoNACus Mill. 

ViRGINIUS DiBBS. 



TuLLius Wiggins. 



The first thing to do was to itad the petitions presented since 
the abdication oif Jupiter. 

This was a formiaable task. We select the foBowing from 
some ten thousand million that had reached Olympus from the 
agitated members of the World of Mortals : — 

(i) ^ Petition for no more rain. 



(2) 
(3) 

(4) 

(s) 

(6) 
(7) 



)9 



n 



n 



for no more sun. 



(From a man who had 

lost his umbrella.) 
(From a gentleman in- 
terested in turnips.) 
for lots of snow. (From two hundred 

and fifty-six school- 
boys.) 
for ripe peaches all (From four fruiterers of 



>» 



the year round, to 
be given only to 
the petitioners, 
demanding ten thou- 
sand a year and a 
house in town. 



Covent Garden.) 



(From 34,789,326,423 
young married 
couples.) 

b^ggine the gift of (From 396^423^210,002 
light hair and blue dark-fiured youiig 
eyes. ladies with brown 

eyes.) 
entreating the fa- (From 423,396,212,001 
vour of black hair light-haired yourff 
and brown eyes. ladies with blue eyes.) 



10) 



") 



» 



Y» 



12) 
13) 

14) 

15) 
16) 

17) 

18) 
■9) 



(20) 



M 



M 



M 






n 



demanding a doubte- 
barrelled gun 
(complete). 

requesting th^ ap^ 
]K>intment of Pre- 
sident of the Pro- 
visional Com- 
mitter. 

for a new digestive 
anparatu) (eonv* 
plete. warranted 
diirame). 

for leave to bum six 
bishops of anv 
Christian Church 
(not particular 
Which). 

for leave to bum all 
dissentiers. 

fbr fre^ permission 
to kiss the PHflice 
of Wales. 

for iht fnivilege of 
seeing her Majesty 
Oueen Victoria dt 
her dinner. 

asking for the gold 
in the Bank of 
England. 

ibr a dear eoik^ 
science (colours 

warranted fMX 

for Dr. Ellis's heart 
and liver, on a 
silver waiter. 

for leave to blow up 

'the world. 

for perpetual exemp- 
tion from .being 
translated' or 
adapted. 

for the sole manage- 
ment of the 
Thunder and 
Lightning depart- 
ment 



(FreWh 2 bbys Ag/eA 12 
and to respectivdy.) 

{Ftom 5,000,006 ex-po- 
litictflhs.) 



(From 36,802 epicun^f.) 



(From to3 dissiettfliiK 

ministers.) 



(From 16,836.648 ortho- 
dox Christians.) 

(From ^^,064 virfftns, 
chiefly of Clapham 
and Islington.) 

(Frenn 196,423,348,021 
householders of 

Great Britain.) 

(From 35 retired bur- 
glars. 

(From 25 eX'Cabfnet 

ministers.) 

(From the Guardians 
of St Pancras.) 

(From Dr. Cumming.) 

(From 56 French dra- 
matists.) 



(t^rom t&e Editor of 
the Daily TeUgraph!^ 



The above is a very fair selection \ from which it will be seen 
that individual advancement w^ more sotight ^er than the 
general welfare; 

^' Dear me ! ** said the President^ after the petitions had 
been read, — *^ I wish all the petitions Were in— ^ 

"Take care, Sir," remarked Pryor ; " remember you are om- 
nipotent" 

^ So I am ; then I ^all stop all petitions fbr the ftiture.** 

" Then you'll be deposed ^ 

" I should like to see them do it— depose me, indeed ! Am*t 
I the almighty President ? " 

" But you forget, Smith " 

* Don^t call me Smith f 

Priggins— for it was that distinguished mott^-i-corrected 
himself. 

^ I mean, Mr. President I was gbfng t6 obsrare that the 
Sovereign Peo|^le — -* 

" D— n the Sovereign People I* roared the iafariat^ Ptesident 

" I rise to order,** said the majestic Potts. 

" I order you to sft down,* said the PresidWit 

There was a little laugh— the President took advantajfe of it 

** I don't want to tese my tJemper ; but I ask you, my honour- 
able colleagues, whether this sort of thing is to be endured t* 
and he pointed to the mass of petitions that lay piled on the 
floor of the house. 

" But we must do something, Mr. Preisident,* Wiggins ob- 
served, and he tried to look very wise. 

^ Perhaps the rig^t honoitraUe gentiemaa will tell us what 
that ' something^ is?* 

'•^ Wdl," said Pryor, •* it has always struck me as it was a very 
inconwenient thing, the sun rising and setting at such different 
times. I like my servants to get up at sunrise, and ^ to bed at 
sunset Suppose as the right honourable gentleman in the chair 
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was to issue a command as the sun should always rise at six 
o'clock, and set at ten in the evening ; it would save a deal of 
trouble, and candles too.*' 

" Hear, hear," from all the Committee. 

" Capital notion," said the President. " Make the order out, 
and we'll sign it" 

" But how about the seasons !" asked Wiggins. 

" Yes," said Brown, " we should never know summer from 
winter." 

" Well, let it be summer all the year round — and then we 
shan't want fires — ^and there'll be no trouble to plough or sow ; 
because all the things will grow of themselves for ever, when 
there ain't no cold to kill them." 

" Very economical^" said Brown. " I hope the agricultural 
interest will be satisfied now." 

" I hope they will," muttered Dibbs ruefully. But he did not 
believe they would ; for every one knows the agricultural in- 
terest is not easy to satisfy. 

" And as to this lot of rubbish," continued the President, point- 
ing to his petitions, " let them lie where they are, on the floor 
of the house, and tell the people, Pryor, if they call, that their 
requests are under consideration." 

So the first meeting of the Provisional Committee of the 
Heaven and Earth Reform Association for Governing the World 
on Advanced Liberal Principles came to a conclusion. 



''SHIED BY A HORSE r 

m 

By a R a'B ^T. 

(being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF "BRITANNIA."*) 

€i)a|ittr £•— Si^mdig STlproefS of O^nSIeds SKoe ! 

It doesn't matter exactly who I am. You may be sure I am 
something above a Knight— by my haughtiness, and by the fact 
that I am writing my memoirs for a shilling magazine. Yes, I 
was a Baronet in early youth, and now I am — ha ! ha ! — ^no 
matter'r ! 

I am keeping a lighthouse. Why? you ask. Because, I 
answer, it is the very thing a baronet would do — in a magazine I 
Yes, and I care not for the world, with its cruel sneers and 
inuendoes. I write not this for your pleasiu-e, O reader (who are 
you?), but for my own — they pay me pence for these flashing 
lines — a penny and a halfpenny for a dozen words — and I live — 
yes, I, tne lineal descendant of Sir Ralph de Pomatum, live 
after this indignity ! But, ha ! — ha !— ha ! no matter'r'r ! ! ! 

I have one friend, Tom Lowman. He was my lackey — my 

pampered, fat-calved lackey — and now he is my friend I 

Friend 1 Ha I ha ! ha ! My laugh is hollow. Make a tele- 
scope of it, and glance into the very core of my heart — yea, my 
heart of hearts 1 

" Have you heard the news, your grace, my lord Archbishop ?" 
said Lowman — he always addressed me thus, because he had 
known me when I was gay, and handsome, and merry, and good, 
and happy, and sought after, and well, and economical, ana 
joyous, and careless as a young spring sparrow wending his 
weary way through the vaults of high heaven — amid the skies 
— among the cloudlets I 

" What news ?" 1 replied. 

He paused for a moment, passed the palm of his right hand 
over his throbbing temples, roared out in a kind of hoarse 
whisper, which seemed very near, and yet very far — 

" Why, the horse show to be sure ! " 

To this day I can never say what forced me to exclaim, — 

"* Murder will out,* said Dr. Johnson to Professor Faraday — 
a fact embodying all the arguments as yet adduced ! " 

I was mad, terribly mad, and the blood coursed through my 
veins like wildfire. 

Lowman started, and seizing me by the hand, answered me 
sorrowfully — 

" You will never forget her ? " 

" Never I " 

And thus we parted— to meet again. When? Where?? 
Ah, where ! ! ! ! ! 

1 WENT to the fair. I listened to the hoarse shouts of the men 
and the immense shouts of the horses. It was a lively scene 



• This is incorrect, or we should not insert it. — Ed. Tom. 



Booths, and shows, and theatres, and gingerbread-nuts,and booths, 
and whirligigs, ana weighing-machines and gingerbread-nuts, and 
all. all, all, everyone of them to pass away I Oh vanity of vanities ! 

" Come and see the phantom horse, ma tear," ^ried an old 
Jew, grinning and capering like a cat-o'-nine tails, " Come, ma 
tears, come." 

The same wild, terrible, horrible dream filled my soul with 
fear, and I paid the penny demanded of me. 

I went in. 

Oh horror, the horse was dead ! And it was for this that I 
left my home in the lighthouse ! It was for this that I listened 
not to the sad voice of the sea-salt (not Tidman's, but Nature's, 

reader— dear Dame Nature's") waves I Ah me ! ah me ! 
What would my mother say ? 

My poor mother ! 

My poor dear mother ! 

I wiped away the tear and continued. 

The horse fixed its dead eyes upon me and said — 

Oh, anything you like, to fill up the chapter ! 

I WAS back once more in the lighthouse. 

I was ill, and cold, and uncomfortable, and uneasy, and 
sleepy, and wretched, and doleful, and sick at heart. I was 
quite, quite alone ! Alone, I say, quite, ^////d*, quite alone ! 1 ! ! 

I lighted the lamp in the lantern and shuddered — some dread 
presentiment seemed to hang like a dagger over me. 

Oh, Damocles ! Oh, Damocles ! 

By degrees I looked up, and standing before me, with out- 
stretched hoofs and fiery mane, stood the phantom steed ! 

To shriek, to cut my throat, to stab myself to the heart, and 
to swear, was the work of a moment, and then — then, I say — 

1 was more calm ! 

"You would know who I am?" demanded my unearthly 
guest. 

I bowed my head. 

" Take a chair, then. And now you shall hear my story." 

{To be C09tcluded when we think of the rest.) 



QUESTIONABLE CHARACTERS, 



The following announcement appeared a few days back in 
the morning papers apropos of the strike in the iron trade : — 

" Most of the underhand puddlers engaged at Earl Granville's 
Iron Works, at Hanley, have returned to their work, and order 
is restored." 

While we are glad to hear that the strike is at an end, we 
must express our surprise that a man of Lord Granville's posi- 
tion should have anything to do with " underhand puddlers." 
What can his lordship expect from a morally degraded body ? 
A want of straightforwardness between master and servant 
must necessarily be fatal to the interests of both, while the em- 
ployment of " puddlers " need never be necessary when ordinary 
working hands are plentiful in the labour market. Let Lord 
Granville replace his "underhand puddlers" by above-board 
artizans, and we shall hear no more of strikes and disorder. At 
least; so we take it. 
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Answers have been received from Charles' Nose, Eiram, 
Ruby's Ghost, Jean's je ne sais pas, Striblets, Henry Cherry, 
Samuel £. Thomas, Slodger and Tiney, and Thray Bang, and 
eighty-nine incorrect. 



Erratum. — In the lines on George Peabody in our last 
(page 241), nth line from bottom of second column, for ''from 
above," read " bortie above." 
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DOIVN WITH THE UNION. 



Treason is rampant in Ireland. Sedition and assassination 
have it all their own way. Ireland has a fresh grievance if she 
wants one ; she can complain now not so much of mis-govern- 
ment as of non-government Public meetings are held every- 
day, where rebellion and assassination are openly advocated. 
Newspajpers are sold largely which are entirely devoted to the 
same principles. It becomes a question now for the taxpayers 
of England to consider— who have over and over again been 
burdened with contributions for the sake of Ireland— whether it 
is worth while to retain the nominal possession of a country 
which we either cannot, or dare not govern. 

The cautious cut*throats and sordid scribblers of sedition who 
are allowed by the impotent cowardice of the Government and 
the loyal Irish to usurp the right of representing the national 
feeling of Ireland, clamour to be freed from the yoke of the 
invader, to be rid of the " bloody " Saxon. Bloody the Saxons 
certainly are, but it is with their own blood shed by cowardly- 
assassins that they are stained ; they are not, as they should be, 
red with the blood wrung by the lash from the backs of the 
howling scoundrels who infest Ireland. If the request (so 
politely urged) of these " patriots " were granted, if all the 
Saxons were to leave the Irish to govern themselves, and 
divide the land among themselves, the worst enemies of 
the Emerald Isle could wish them no more terrible fate> 
It may well be questioned whether, except in the most 
repulsive period of the French Revolution, such a collec- 
tion of degraded brutes and bloodthirsty blackguards was ever 
got together, than the band of creatures who support 
O'Donovan Rossa, felon, and M.P. for Tipperary. The Irish 
know well enough that to be governed by these men renders 
slavery the most abject and the most loathsome, because it 
would imply subjection to the lowest form of humanity. Except 
oratorical power which manifests itself in shameless lying, and 
courage which manifests itself in committing treacherous crimes 
when there is no danger of being punished for them—it is 
difficult to say what qualities these patriots possess which can- 
excite admiration, even in an Irishman. Talent they have none ; 
self-devotion they are gloriously ignorant of; statesmanship- 
it would be an insult to suspect them of; benevolence or gene- 
rosity they would indignantly disclaim ; they are certainly heroes 
to worship whom one must be very hard up for an idol. There 
are no snakes in Ireland, but we daresay there are a good many 
vehnin, to say nothing of respectable brute-beasts, that one 
could feel less disgust and contempt for than for these things^ 



Let them only govern the Irish, and all the sufferings then ever 
endured Under the galling yoke of bloodthirsty England will be 
Heaven to what they will have to endure then. But to this 
result blundering, incapacity, and vigorous do-nothingness 
are rapidly leading us. The choice will be limited soon to a 
murderous war with the most despicable foes, or a clumsy con- 
cession of self-government to Ireland. If we persist in allowing 
murder and treason to go vndhecked much longer, it will not 
be a few noisy, sordid bragganis whom we shall have to put 
down, but half a nation, led «n, in the blindness of their 
ignorance, and the degradation of their superstition, to acts of 
rebellion, which either must succeed, 'or ^must be rigorously 
punished. It is not a pleasant prospect, at least for Ireland. 
We have not the slightest doubt that the obliteration of Ireland 
from the British Empire would add to our power, as it certainly 
would add to our honour and to our happiness ; but for the 
unfortunate land of patriots and potatoes, it wouM be a calamity 
terrible to contemplate. For let the fools who listen to these 
seditious rascals, understand this. If England' does break with 
Ireland, it will be for ever. No apologies, however ample — no 
entreaties, however humble — no repentance, however bitter, 
will avail after that The union once dissolved, it is dissolved 
for ever ; the divorce will be complete ; no alimony, no com- 
pensation will be allowed to the degraded wife. Let her drag 
herself starvii^ and in rags to John Bull's door : that door is 
closed against her for ever; and, what she will feel more 
severely, his pockets are impregnable henceforth to her prayers 
or her threats. 

It is beckuse we fear that the long-suffering of England may 
not be proof against the constant provocation which she receives 
from these mongrel Yankees, who profess to represent the na- 
tional feeling of Ireland, that we warn those whose interest or 
affection bind them to that country, of the danger which their 
timidity and ^apathy are fostering. It is no use for any resi- 
dent in Irdand, be he Celt or Saxon, to profess a passive 
loyalty at this time. Every one who has any respect for the 
law, who desires to save Ireland from being torn .to pieces by 
a pack of howling wolves, must consider himself a soldier on 
active duty. The more sincerely convinced he may be that 
there are still many reforms needed in Ireland, the more im- 
perative it is that he should aid the Government with the utmost 
watchfulness and energy. If the respectable farmers of Ireland 
could only summon up the courage to act together, and to act 
decidedly, agrarian murders would soon be put an end to. No 
\ man, whatever his political prejudices or antipathies, can possibly 
respect himself, while he adiows himself to be the slave of such 
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a degraded terrorism as these cowardly assassins hav« hitherto 
successfully exercised. It is not sufficient, we repeat, to be 
passively loyal or honest ; it is not sufficient even to express 
openly abhorrence of Fenianism and agrariail crkne \ it is only 
by concerted action of the most vigorous kind that the law can 
be vindicated. It is not possible for the executive to bring these 
murderers and incendiaries to justice, without the aid of the 
more respectable portion of the community, except at the cost 
of many innocent persons ; and the cowardly scoundrels, who 
direct those secret societies, know this. They know well enough 
that in any other country, and under any other government, 
the sraols would now be crowded with persons arrested on sus- 
picion, or for previous complicity in murder. They know that 
under many other governments, in Poland, for instance, — under 
the genial sway of America's pet ally Russia, — ^the blood of the 
people would be flowing like water, were one hundredth part 
of the crime and treason to exist there that now flaunts itself 
before the public eye in Ireland. We have heard quite enough 
about Saxon tyranny, &c., &c. ; it is time to put an end to all 
this lying, and braggadocio, and treachery, and violence ; they 
are becoming mischievous, not to their professors and practisers, 
but to innocent industrious men, whose peace and prosperity 
are of tome mofnent to this country. These vile vermin may 
bq[in to believe, as much as they can believe anything, that 
England fears them. It is because she does not fear them that 
she lets them alone. But this contemptuous treatment may 
inspire them with courage — ^if that is possible. They are not 
likely ever to face soldiers' muskets or cannon. Open war- 
fare b not in their way, but they may take to thieving, and arson, 
and assassination on a still larger scale. We say again, therefore, 
let all the honest and true men in Ireland, of whatever party or 
creed, exterminate these abominations. There is no need to 
hang or to shoot them. A sound flogging would make them 
loyal to-morrow. They would not brave such a punishment 
twice. If the people of Ireland are determined to submit to 
the tyranny of these creatures, they must We have warned 
them of the possible consequences : we have warned them that 
from wearied and disgusted England may come the cry to sever 
all ties between us and Ireland ; that we may leave that country 
to the miserable fate which self-government implies, and for 
ever, in the positive assurance that, let who will conquer it, it will 
ever be a source of weakness and shame, not of strength and 
glory. 



HONOURABLE THIEVES. 



Mr. WiLKiE Collins' new novel, "Man and. Wife," is to 
be translated into Dutch, and, what is more, Mr. Wilkie Collins 
is to be paid for the use made of his work. At least, so it ap- 
pears from a letter addressed to one of our contemporaries last 
week, in which the novelist boasts that he has brought the 
Dutch publishers, who threatened to print " Man and Wife " 
without remunerating him, to their senses as to how foreign 
authors should be treated and dealt with. In this, the last 
letter of a not uninteresting correspondence, Mr. Collins re- 
tracts his severe strictures on the morality of the proprietors of 
the Stiver magazine, and proclaims to the world that they are 
no longer the thieves and robbers which, at first sight, he took 
them to be. 

For our part, without entering into the vexed question of the 
laws of international copyright and the rights and wrongs of 
British authors, we are mclined to think that Messrs. Belinfante 
Brothers, of the Hague, have at no time appeared to disadvan- 
tage in the discussion now, we presume, concluded ; and that 
their final decision, " to pay and have done with it," is a course 
of moderation and generosity which, after Mr. CoUins's sharp 
attack upon them, that gentleman could scarcely have expecteo. 
However, if he has done his Dutch publishers an injustice, he 
now frankly owns it 



A POINT OF DETAIL. 



Good Christians are already quarrelling over the particular 
fonn of religion which Mr. Peabody professed, and the Congre- 
gationaKsts, so lar as the controversy has at present gone, seem 
to have got the best of it " Take my word for it,'* writes Mr. 
Charles Reed, one of the executors, in a letter to an Independent 
minister, ^ Oilr late departed friend was a Congregationalist of 
our own order. I closed his eyes in death." 

Would it not appear to be the mdre decent course here to let 
the matter rest ? What Mr. Peabody was we all know well, and 
these bickerings of ministers of religion over his coffin can 
neither add to, nor detract from, the respect which the good 
man's name must ever conmiand in the civilized world. Let us 
assume that Mr. Peabody held his own opinions, and stood aloof 
from all sects and parties. Not impossibly this may have been 
so, for his practice of religion had httle enough in common with 
the Christianity of the nineteenth century in any of its many 
phases. We are generally ready eQoiQ:h to condemn the cus- 
tom, not uncommon just now, of men giving men's names to the 
schisms they have been principally instrumental in effecting ; but 
there are exceptions to every rule, and we would welcome the 
institution of "Peabodyism " as a new form of Christianity with 
heartfdt satisfaction. 



rVHArs IN A NAMMf 



Ttit threat of the Sultan to deprive the Viceroy of tte iflfe 
of '* Khedive " appears to us, in our matter-of-bct little Island, 
something of a petty and pointless measure : but from what 
the Turkish and Egyptian papers say about the matter, it seons 
to be seriously consiaered in the East If the Gazette were to 
announce that Mr. Gladstone was no longer to be officially 
alluded to as ''the Premier," but simply as the **' First txml of 
l^e Treasurv." we doubt very much if the right honourable gen- 
tleman woula be very seriously affected thereby ; but the Vice- 
roy is evidently more sensitive, and he hangs on to his newly- 
adopted title with even more tenacity than he uses to retsun 
the fight of borrowing money, raiding armies, or building ships. 
His Highness has certainly shown no lack of common tense 
in his proceedings since his accession to power ; and it i? a pity 
if his intelligent appreciation of what is important and what is 
not goes astray on a point ^o immaterial as this. It would be a 
good thing if the Viceroy's friends would advise him to adopt 
me argument of the coalheaver, who allowed htmsctf to be 
beaten by his wife on th^ grounds that it j^eased her and it did 
not hurt him. Surely, the patron and promoter of the Suez 
Canal has a stronger claim on the |;oiodwill and respect of 
civilised nations than tiiat contained m the title, ''Khedive," 
which means very little if it means anythh^ at all, and wliich 
adds not a jot to His Highness's influence and dignity. 



ASSES IN TIGERS' SKINS. 

The parish of St pancras certainly intends tp leave Mss maik 
on the parochial history of the nineteenth century. A meeting 
of the ratepayers was held last week at the Crown Tavern to 
take into consideration the present unsatisfactory state of the 
parish, and to pass resolutions of want of confidence in the 
Guardians^ and of censure on their conduct ; but, strange to sa^, 
instead of'^ the discussion leading up to any such conclusion, it 
was unanimously agreed that the abuses arose entirely from the 
apathy of the ratepayers. Thh act of setf-condsnination on 
the part of the parishionei's was certainly as lU-deserved as 
it was unnecessu^. The Guardians are only too ready to 
throw the responsibility of their proceedings on other people's 
shoulders ; and if the whole body of parishioners is reacfy to 
accept it, it is difficult to see of wnat good Government inter- 
ference can be. Let us hope that the Poor-law Board will take 
a more conunon-sense view of the tnatter, and bring the sin 
home to those people who can be got at It is all very well for 
a parcel of maudling taxpayers to meet together and to cry 
" Pcccavi " over the enormities practised by tneir nominees and 
representatives ; but the Government cannot allow any such 
weak twaddle to stand in its way. St Pancras Workhouses is a 
disgrace to civilization and humanity, and, if it be possiblt^ to 
cleanse this Augsean stable, the renise should be tnrown un- 
flinchingly to the dogs. 
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FROM OUR SPECIAl. CORRESPONDENT. 

Cqiro^ Deceif%ber i, 1S69. 

Those of ^our readers who carefully studied my last cocn- 
munication wiU, I am sure, have fully realised the critical posi- 
tion in which I was placed at the hour of its despatch. To 
have exhausted one's last bottle of champagne oh the back of 
a camel, who is kardi* ike m^ihy and has mitkrmm in the very 
mi4st of the desert, thousands upoii tiiouaands ^f miles away 
from gpme, is a s^ious mat^r mdeed. In fact» \ shall never 
be suiQciently thankful, that after a roll or two with Spagmore 
in the Mirrups, the wonderful instinct of the brute trium^ed 
over all our mducements to ui^^ him forward^ and led him back 
to Poit Said at a brisk canter. Yes, — ^you wiU scarcdy believe 
it— he took \is ^ety into the place at i a.m. the next n^onung, 
and aot only went through his stable door himself, which was 
extremely low, without waiting for us to get off, but threw him- 
self suddenly into a pool of water on his back (Spagmore sUH 
being in the stiinips),, and seamed to relish the ablution as if 
ha had been a hot human beiAg^ However^ as very important 
circumstances arose from this plunge, I will furnish you with 
my notes taken at the very moment of its occurrence. 

November 29, 2 a.m, 

Spagmore out at last, after great trot^ble. I told him he 
should never trust himself on a strange creature*s back in water. 
He is very much annoyed &t my manner, and says he would 
timber walk to l^etdn and hack on foot than come to Egypt 
again. I thirtk J would toa lie adds, that the ** worst isn*t 
over," and that if I only just wait I shall see that we shall have 
a precious long bill with the propri^or of the cajnel fbt nothing. 
I am to fetch hini and settle. Spagmore says if we can settle 
he/ore it is quite light, he might not notice that the beast is wet 
and has lost one stirrup and a headdress of walking-sticks and 
red wool 1 do not know whefe the proprietor sleeps. Spag- 
more says, " On the top of the house, of course, like all Turks." 
I point out that he may not be a Turk, but a Nubian. Spag- 
more says it is all the same, and that if I mean to re/use to 
climb up outside th^ house and look in to the top I had better say 
so dt once, I tell him I do not mind climbing up outside the 
house, but I know it will be useless, as I do hot think there is a 
top to it, and that, as fiir as I can remember the arrangements 
of the Turkish building at the Paris Exhibition, I am sure the 
Turks do not sleep outside the house, but inside, on little squares 
of Kidderminster carpet^ in full dress, behin4 the lattices. Spag- 
iftore says if I ai^i certain of that he will thivw a brick through 
one of them at otice, and — -—', 

2.30 aj». 

Have been twenjty minutes tryiog to qyiet the camel, who has 
been shiverii\^ and singing ip alta U is no use. ne won't be 
quiet Sjpagmore says, ''^Let him go on, he^U wake up some- 
body,'' Spagmore is right He has stirred up the proprietor, 
yfhQ has suddenly appeared at the other end of the yara. He 
does not sleep on the top of the hous^ or behind tl^e lattices, 
bu( in 4>^e dusthole. I explain to him In French that there are 
seventeen hours and a h^If at threepence an hour, and that, a^ 
we are a little late, we do npt mind making ^ve and sixpence of 
it He does not reply, but feels the cancel's tail Sp^ginore 
$ays i h^d better pientioh ^he stirrup and walking-st^ck^ a,t 
once, which | do ; but the pi'oprietor seems to hefu: nothing, 
and seems to be sou^ng all down the brute's Ieg9 with a 
tuning fork. Sp^igmore is sure there is something wning, and 
$aysy now he comes tp think of it, he is afraid the camd took 
his second roll over the cham^pagne potties. I thought sa The 
ponrietor is white with anger, and is gradually working himself 
up tor a row. 

5-45 am. 

We h^ve ai^ ^ittfnl row. Nothing will agpea^ the Jprpprietor. 

;e has shaken hU fingers twenty-seven times in Spagmore's 

;e, ifaii^ I think, m^e u^e of some very dreadful language in 
the Upper Coptic, or Khooineeh dialect. We have both told 
him to shut up, and say what he wants. 

7 ajn. 

He is s«m «t it ^pag^n^re fay^it is •« o^th, aad th^l ve 
fUid better let him have ^ out, but that \\ is s^ grent pity we did 
mul fetch ail interjkve^r 9X oace, ^ he W9 have to repeat it all 
^gain when we do get one. 



8 ajn. 



Several interpreters have come. Translation has been effected 
at last It seems we have done for the camel, and that the pro- 
prietor says " it is no use to him now." He wants twenty-seven 
pounds down, and the saddle at a valuation. We laugh at the 
bare idea, and Spagmore has facetiously offered him a bill at 
three months. Nasty crowd getting up. Proprietor has again 
begun another oath in Upper Coptic. Spagmore says we bad 
better walk quietly away. 

8.30 a m. 

No use. The crowd, the proprietor, and the camel have fol- 
lowed us. There is no douot about the matter — we shall have 
to buy the brute. Spagmore says that we might, M forced to 
purchpe it, get a good figure for it at the Zoological Gardens, 
and that after all ne does not think it lyiU be nali bad fun tq 
bring a real Kve camel the whole way to London. We have 
told the proprietor that we '* half see it," and are going tb talk it 
over at breakfast Spagmore says he has an idea — a " regular, 
wrinkle.** 

10 a.M. 

Everything signed and sealed, and we have drunk success to it 
in Chambertin, Spagmore's ^wrinkie"^ is ^rst-rate. I wonder 
neither of us thought of it ages ago. We are to make the camd 
the foundation for a great Egyptian and Oriental Cirats Com- 
pany, It is to be pjicked off to-night to SouthamptQA direct 
We are to eugage at once a whole troupe, beasts and all. Spag- 
more is to take charge of the troupe, and leave by the next 
Marseilles packet 1 am to follow on Tuesday next with the 
beasts. Spagmore says it will be a great go. I have not a 
doubt of it 

I p.m. 

Have had slight disagreeables over the detaUs, but have finally 
settled on securing tne following, with as little delay as 
possible : — 

Another camel (to play /car$i with the one we have). 

Two elephants, 

A man lor them to step over and lunch with. 

A hyana (to spell our names, if we can possibly manage it). 

A cagCy for ditta 

A sheiky and his family (for drawing-room entertainment). 

A bedouin (to eat champagne glslsses). 

An African ti^er^ 

An African lu>n* 

A dancing dervish^ who will not object to ticking charge 
of the beasts, swallowing carving knives, and making himself 
generally useful. 

An EgypHan genUesnan to play English parts. 

A boa constrictor, 

A porti^anteauy for carriage of ditta 

A few Turks, for general utility purposes. 

A dosen Arab horses, and 

One crocodile, for a comic scene with the clown. 

The only serious unpleasantness we had was over the hyaena. 
I told Spagmore I Yi^A' never seen a " learned " hycena. He 
insists the thic^ ca^ be done, and that it would be a great 
feature. He says we can begin with words of one syllable and 
tripe letters, ana have the capitals and full stops of liver. 

1 confess I foresee serious inconvenience in the training, but 
have given in on Spagmore undertaking to hand the brute over 
exclusively to the Sheik and family. I also objected strongly to 
the Egyptian gentleman who is eventually to come out as, a Star 
and play Othello. Spagmore says, until he has got the lan- 
guage perfect, we can let him dance Sir Roger de (foverley with 
the Elephants, or send him in for a short scene with a red-hot 
poker, or let him undertake some trifling extra business of this 
sort, and then, when be has got the thing at his fingers' 
ends, we can try him at the Oxford in a negro song, and then let 
him open in Othello at Greenwich the following week. 

5,jp.«f. 
I am off to see about a hyahia. I have met the Contractor, 
who says he thinks he can mtiddoce me to a pnty who fcsMws 
a party who would let me have one on reasonaible tenas. Moi^e 
in my next 



. " Hairs YOt/ Wehe l "— rA new Club haj^ been started in the 
PbuHnr— *' The Oxford and Cambridge Toilet Club." Although 
the hatre viM be aftntifiil and the soent strong, no hwitiiig will 
be penmtted Ifi Hie eetablishtneiit this eeaaoo. 
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THE WEEK. 

We believe that after the next Reform Bill the Chamber of 
Horrors, at Madame Tussaud's, will return a member. None 
but Irish need apply. 

The Times, it is said, will be shortly sold for a penny to the 
British public. This is returning the compliment — how often 
has the British public been sold by the Ti?nes for a price 
quite as Lowe f 

We understand that the War Office is about to abolish the 
use of the aspirate among the Volunteer Officers, for the purpose 
of obtaining greater unifonnity. At present about two-thirds 
of the number invariably omit it in their conversation. This is 
as it should be ! 



Nobody can be found, naturally enough, to touch the 
Spanish Crown. Why does not the Provisional Government 
raise their bid by two-and-sixpence, and boldly make three 
half-crowns of it ? Perhaps then a Harrow boy might think 
the matter over. 



A SLIGHT mistake has been made by Mr. Palgrave Simpson 
in the construction of his new piece at the Lyceum. As the 
hero is played by Mr. Allerton, he should die early in the first 
scene of the first act, instead of late in the last scene of the last 
act Could not this still be managed ? 



So disgusted has the Sultan grown with the Khedive and all 
his imdertakings, that he has recently more than once alluded 
to the late brilliant assemblage of notabilities at Port Said as 
the Suez Canaille / This is the first joke that has ever been 
made by a Sultan of Turkey, and it ha§ created much amuse- 
ment in Asia Minor. 



The Emperor has announced his determination to preserve 
order in France. One cannot help being reminded of the policy 
of theatrical managers, who, when they find a real success im- 
possible, try to create a false one by means of orders. The 
parallel holds still further, since, in both cases, it may be found 
advisable to fall back on the legitimate drama. 



The Pall Mall Gazette is going to retrace its steps on and 
after the ist January, 1870. It is to be a Daily Paper, price 
twopence. The erratic course of this journal suggests the re- 
flection, that if there are a number of literary stars on the staff, 
they must be tied to the tail of a comet. However, we wish 
the new daily — ^price twopence — ^success. It will be very hard 
if the proprietors don't manage to make some money out of so 
much change. 

We are sorry to see that some of the priests in Ireland are 
lending their voices and influence to the band of seditious 
rascals known as Fenians. Putting aside the immorality of 
such conduct, on religious grounds alone it appears most infa- 
mous. These worthless marauders and assassins are the 



bitterest enemies of the Church, and the highest authorities 
among the Roman CathoUc ecclesiastics have repeatedly de- 
nounced them as mischievous villains. We hope that very 
strong measures will be taken by the authorities to repress what 
is a degradation of the priesthood, and an insult to the Christian 
religion. 

A VERY ill-natured paragraph appeared in the pages of a con- 
temporary the other day, implying that Calcraft was too old to 
exercise the small privileges that fall to him now in the way of 
flogging. If this estimable man is really getting old and feeble, 
why does not Mr. Gladstone give him a pension and a ba- 
ronetage ? Surely, he is as fairly entitled to the honour as the 
bearers of some recently-created titles. It is hard that the 
Home Office should take away his employment, and give him 
no compensation. We feel sure a Government so lavish of re- 
wards to faithful servants will adopt our suggestion, in which 
case we hope Sir William Calcraft, Bart., will allow us also to 
suggest for a crest a running noose with the motto underneath 
Voca dolum, " Callcraft'' 



QUITE A LOAN. 



Another Turkish Loan ! This time the amount is twelve 
millions, issued at 54, and bearing interest at 6 per cent, '' the 
whole beine secured,** states the prospectus, " by sixty millions 
of unhypomecated revenue, chiefly Anatolian.** Of course, the 
security is ample, as the fact that the money is to be borrowed 
at something between 10 and 12 per cent sufficiently proves. 
But why does not the Turkish Government, if it needs assis- 
tance, employ assurance offices who just now are only too happy 
to lend money at 5 per cent on approved security, and on 
the borrower ensuring his life ? Is it that Turkey cannot find 
a couple of friends to go bail^ or that the sick man is unable to 
pass the medical examination.^ However, we suppose that 
" the unhypothecated revenues, chiefly Anatolian,** will suffice 
to provide for present necessities. 



A BAD BEGINNING. 



The scheme for the International Exhibition of 1871 must be as 
yet very much in its infancy. N ot withstanding that it is announced 
that the work of the erection has been commenced, what the 
building — indeed, where the building is to be, is as yet a mystery. 
Although we presume that the vacant space south of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens is the spot chosen, there are as yet no signs of 
activity on the barren space which disgraces the '^ improving 
neighbourhood** of South Kensington, while in the Gardens 
themselves the greatest confusion exists, the colonnades having 
been pulled down in a very remorseless and irregular manner. 
No doubt, if we were in possession of the plans of the new 
building, we should see no reason to cavil at what is taking 

?lace, but, as things stand, they look anything but promising, 
'irst, there is the imtidy site of the old Exhibition in an un- 
touched condition ; next come the Horticultural Gardens, tem- 
porarily, we suppose, pulled to pieces ; after this a hideous 
edifice, which we tsdce to be the much-talked-of Theatre of the 
Arts and Sciences ; and then the whole is backed by the some- 
what gimcracky Albert Memorial. No doubt the plan, when 
concluded, will be grand and complete enough ; but tor the 
next year or so the land of the Royal Commissioners of 1851, 
at South Kensington, is evidently doomed to be a disgrace to 
the West End. In France the whole thing woidd be finished in 
six months, or, in America, in six weeks ; but we Englishmen 
are prone to take our time, and if we find South Kensington in 
order in six years, we suppose we must flatter ourselves we are 
energetic, and think ourselves lucky. 



City Intelligence.— We hear on most reliable authority, 
that up to the time of going to press, neither Mr. Solomon 
Beyfus or Mr. Julius Calisher had accepted the peerage reported 
to have been offered them. 
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" THE SIREN I " 



[Note. — Mr. Palgrave Simpson, who has " freely translated " 
the Dalila of M. Octave Feuillet, frankly avows that his new 
piece is adapted from a novel. With the aid of Mr. Simpson's 
excellent (this is not satirical) play, and Mr. Allerton's 
splendid (this IS satirical) acting, we have attempted to give 
a short English version of the great French original.] 

yatt S.— sn^e ftoIQ {n tie if^eaO! 

It was a very great night at the Theatre of San Carlo, 
Naples. A new opera, entitled Boabdil^ by Caspar Alvano, was 
being produced for the first time. Caspar was a yomig man of 
rather unprepossessing appearance. If we said he was ugly we 
might lay ourselves open to libel, so we will not say he was 

ugly but ! He was very awkward, and did not know 

what to do with his arms, and had a way of sitting in ungraceful 
attitudes ; but then he was a genius, and genius excuses a mul- 
titude of faults. 

The auditorium of the St. Carlo was rather smaller than that 
of the New Royalty, but then the boxes on the grand tier were 
as large as the whole stage of the LyceunL 

On the evening in question two people sat in one of these 
gigantic boxes. The'Princesse de Falconieri (a motherly female 
of an age demanding the respect that should be always paid to 
grey hair) and the Count Camioli (a gentlemanly creature, 
chiefly remarkable for a very very false b^d) ; and these two 
people were most intimate. 

" Princesse^" said the Count, '^ I am so glad you are here. I 
want you to listen to the tune of the Tenor's song. It is per- 
fectly delicious — ^perfectly superb I " 

" Oh," replied the Princesse, and she sneezed. Poor lady, 
she had a cold — a bad — bad cold ! 

By-and-bye the Tenor began his song. It was not good, in 
fact the Neapolitan critics on the next day described it as '* com- 
monplace and unmelodious, weak, and wretchedly sung." Yet 
the claque is mighty, and they applauded it, — ^applauded it so 
much that Caspar appeared to bow his acknowledgments. 

So disgusted was the Princesse at this vanity that she actually 
for a moment forgot her rank and position, and flung a bouc]uet at 
the luckless composer's head ! It was not ladylike, but it was 
natural — ^you would have done the same if you had been there, 
fair reader. But the Princesse was deservedly punished — with 
her teuquet she threw away her handkerchief ! The Count soon 
discovered her loss. He at once offered his own bandaxla. 

" No," said the Princesse^ " I cannot think of such a thing. 
What would the world say if they saw me with your handker- 
chief?" 

And then, poor lady, she fairly broke down, and — sneezed I 

Such is life ! 

yart IS«— lobeU ibs a QrtanSmotler ! 

It was past midnight in the Princesse's boudoir. Her bed- 
room was neatly furnished. It contained a couch, a table, an 
organ, a garden, and a fountain. She was about to retire when 
a servant walked in and informed her that a gentleman (un- 
known) desired admittance. 

" Show him up at once," she said, and then added, in an 
undertone, " He may have come to give me back my haiidker- 
chief. So annoying just now — I have a cold, and my other is at 
the wash !" 

By-and-by the visitor was ushered in. It was Caspar, pale 
and ill, and on worse terms than ever with his unmanageable 
arms. 

" What would you with me at this hour of the night ?" she 
asked haughtily. 

Caspar gasped, passed his hand across his brow, and tried to 
look like a codflsh — ^tried, I say, and tried successfully ! 

" Are you ill ?" murmured the Princesse, sweetly. 

Caspar shook his head. 

" Ah ! then," she said, " pray play me a tune on the organ." 

He obeved. He sat down before the instrument, and indulged 
in the wildest gestures. Now his fingers were rolled over the notes 
with mad excitement — now his legs were dashed up and down 
fiercely, like a windmill. In spite of sdl this, the organ itself 
gave forth nothing more serious than a very mild hymn tune. 

When he had played for an hour or so, the Princesse got 
slightly bored, and invited him to sit down upon a sofa. 



"What do you come here for in the dead of night?" she 
asked sweetly. 

" To give you back your handkerchief." He gasped this out, 
and ijlayed with his hat — played with it ! — did wonderful things 
with it, like a third-rate — fourth-rate mountebank ! 

" My dear love," said the Princesse, " I have only seen you 
once in my life, but I doat upon you. Come with me and live 
a gay and guilty life. If you consent, we will order horses and 
elope to Florence. It's only. a quarter to two, so, if we start at 
once, we sh^ be there the day after to-morrow. Come, sweet 
one, come." 

He could say nothing ; he could only gasp and play with his 
hat His hands were now more in the way than ever. He felt 
a dreadful yearning to rush to the music stool and play another 
tune upon the organ. Oh ! it was dreadful ! 

She saw his emotion, and cried out, 

" You love another, I know — ^the mild daughter of Sartorius, 
the mad buffoon. Give her up, and fly with me. Do you hear ? 
I love you ! " 

" Oh !" he murmured, and once more that strange look ap- 
peared upon his face — that look reminding one so strongly — 
O, so strongly — of the codfish ! 

" You love me !" he cried. " I, so awkward — I, so very bad ! 
— I, who am painfully weak in all I do ? I ? I ? I ?" 

" Yes," she said, and taking him by the shoulders, kissed him. 
He, not knowing what else to do, fainted. 

It was a pretty sight The haughty woman loved him like 
her husband, and looked like his—mother ! 

¥att Wk.—W^t fUM iSttftoon i 

It was the house of Sartorius, the mad buffoon. Being gay 
Bohemians, and foreign members of the Savage Club, he and 
his daughter Fides were still up, although it wanted only a 
quarter to three in the morning. 

" Fill me up a bumper of gay gin and water," said the mad 
buffoon, wildly — " fill me up, I say !" 

" I wonder, father, if Caspar's opera has been a success ?" 

" A success ? Of course it has. Why, it was all robbed from 
me. Don't you remember that little thing of mine, beginning 
rum, turn, tumtitum, diddle — iddle— fol de ray?" 

And he careered about the stage like a mad buffoon, as, in- 
deed, he was. 

"See," cried Fides, wildly, "do you observe that omnibus 
over yonder ? It contains Caspar and the Princesse. They 
are eloping !" 

She gave a terrific yell, and died. 

The maniac buffoon went through a sort of gymnastic per- 
formance descriptive of grief and l^d acting. 

" What shall I do with her ?" he said at last " Oh ! I know. 
I will put her in a portmanteau and take her with me to Switzer- 
land." 

No sooner said than done. In ten minutes Sartorius was 
careering wildly to Switzerland in a broken-down cab, drawn by 
two superannuated omnibus horses. 

He carried the portmanteau containing the body of Fides on 
the roof ! On the roof, I say, on the roof ! 

IP art W.—^z ^a00aa:tO ilooSte! 

To return to the Princesse. 

After Caspar had lived some little while with Leonora, she 
began to tire of him. He would play on the organ, and would 
look like a cod-fish, and both habits gave her much annoyance. 
This being the case, she determined to elope with die tenor who 
had sung in Caspar's opera. He at anyrate couldn't be worse 
than Caspar — he might, and he most probably would, be better. 

In the meanwhile the Count Camioli returned, and warned 
Caspar against the Princesse, or the Siren as we may now call 
her, — if we like. 

" You cannot marry her," he said. 

"I know, I know," murmured Caspar, "a man may not 
marry his g^'and — " 

" Quite so," interrupted the Count " Give her up." 

" I will," he replied weakly. 

Hie did, but then the Siren pretended that she really loved 
him, and sold him by bolting with the Tenor. Sold him ! You 
hear ? IJolted ! You understand ? 

"I must follow them — the Siren and the Tenor," cried 
Caspar. " And | will take with me as luggage this tooth-brush 
and these horse-pistols." 
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He did so, and caught them up, the guilty pair, the Siren and 
the Tenor, in an old ruin, illuminated with a strange weird light, 
that was not moon-light, nor sun-light, nor candle-light. 

As he stood waiting, he heard the noise of hard breathing--it 
was the puffing of two superannuated omnibus horses drawing 
with difficulty an aged cab. 

In a moment he was at the door of the vehicle, and ready to 
shoot through the box. 

The mad buffoon put his head out of the window. 

'^ I am going to Switzerland with my dead daughter," he said, 
and pointed to the weird portmanteau on the roof. 

Caspar was so uneoual to the occasion that he could do 
nothing else but die, wnich he did. 

AQd where was the Princesse all this while, all this while at 
the dead ot m*ght ? At the time of the young man's death ? 

Why seated in a ball dress in a gondola. Who was in the 
f^oadola ? Why, a very mild man in a black chimney-pot hat — 
it was her lover ; a rough man in an overcoat— it was the boat- 
man. And what were they doing ? 

Why, the lover (in the bows) was shivering I 

The boatman (in the middle) was sniggering I ! 

And the Princesse (in the stam) was playing a tune upon the 
gay guitar ! ! I 

TH£ END. 



CHEAP, AND VERY NASTY, 

The •* Penny Dinner " fever has once more seized the London 
public, and the papers are replete with descriptions of the mode 
in which Australian meat is packed for the English market, and 
dissertations on the boon it must ultimately prove to the work- 
ing classes of the metropolis ; but if we may judge from the de- 
scription given by the Time^ reporter of the banquet at the 
Lambeth Baths, to which eighteen hundred working men were 
invited, it would seem to be more, far more likely, that the guests 
then and there made up their minds in future to live on herrings 
and potatoes, or other articles of food within their means, rather 
than invest 4|d. a pound in Australian mutton, its nutritious 
properties notwithstanding. The Titnes honestly remarks — 

'^ The best that can be said for the meat at last evening's 
dinner is that it was wholesome ; for, whether in a mince or a 
stewy it certainly was not' particularly palatable. The sausages 
served with hot potatoes were something like the German 
sausage, though scarcely so eatable ; but. the criticism of some 
of the company on the meat rolls was that they tasted much 
better when the meat was taken out The stew, as a whole, was 
not bad, but ^ the minced meat and rice' was an ei^ecrable dish. 
There wero large pieces of prepared meat uncooked on a side- 
board, but nothing approaching to tlie size of a mutton chop was 
laid before the guests. In fact, the Australian meat must be 
' fipely o^nced ' before being cooked, and when being cooked it 
must be allowed to 'stew very gently, and be well stirred 
occasionally.' " 

Notwithstanding that after-dinner resolutions were passed in 
favour of promoting the consumption of Australian meat in 
England, we cannot believe that the good Lords and gentlemen 
who got up the demonstration, any more than the eighteen hun- 
dred guests, are likely to give any practical support to the 
movement ; but, nevertheless, if a Limited Liability Company 
were to take upon itself the benevolent task of feeding the nun- 
gry (at a cheap rate), it would surely deserve to succeed. 



GHASTLY GAIETY. 



Is Ramsgate becoming fashionable in its old a^ ? It seems 
to have gone so far already as to start a " Wmter Season," 
for a ball is announced to take place at the Granville Hotel 
one day this week, which, to judge from the sensation it 
is occasioning in the shape of small paragraphs in odd 
corners of the newspapers, is meant to be quite an event. 
As if the visitors to Ramsgate at the present season were 
not sufficiently numerous of themselves to fill the ball- 
room, the announcements above referred to state that 
*' Special arrangements have been made for the conveyance of 
visitors to and trom London." Ramsgate is certainly confident 
in its attractiveness. Imagine going this weather (or any 



weather, if it comes to that) to a ball at a seaside town (Rams- 
gate, least of all), travelling eighty miles by train to get there, 
and coming back by a ^' special " at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing I If the ball at the Granville Hotel does answer the e]q[>ec- 
tations of its promoters, it will, indeed^ be a gay and festive 
scene — ^with a vengeance. 



REFORM IN OL YMF US. 



Chapter IV.— -In which Things do not go on as 

SMOOTHLY AS COULD BE WISHED. 

Some six months had passed away, and the goverament of 
the worid had undergone some wondermi imnrovements at the 
hands of die Provisional Committee of the Heaven and Earth 
Reform Association. 

By the way, we ought to drop the epithet ^' Provisionaly" for 
the Committee had now become permanent, at least, for a year. 

Olympus had been changed very much for the better. There 
were plenty of public-houses there now, at which the members 
of the various deputations, that were constantly travelling to 
and fro by the Aerial Navigation Company^scars, could refresh 
themselves. The tobacco and coal smoke together were rapidly 
making the atmosphere less painfully pure ; and the oppressive 
blueness of the sky was being toned down. 

It was always beautiful weather now^on earth, owing to 
the admirable reform in the Sun's conduct, carried into efifect 
at the suggestion of Publius Pryor. The only fauih was 
that the constant summer days became a little monotonous : 
in fact, a slight modification had to be introduced, for, as 
there was no rain, water became scarce. As an external 
application, this useful fluid was not much missed ; but as beer 
must be made with water, its value was tardily recognized. So 
it was resolved to have rain on one day in every week ; the 
difficulty was to decide which day it should be. Against every 
one that was proposed some objection was found. First, Mon- 
day was triea ; but then the woiiung classes remonstrated 
strongly. Saturday, of course, was out of the question. On all 
the other days something was going on somewhere which stood 
in the way. So, in order to please all parties, it was arranged 
that it should always rain between three and seven o'clock every 
Sunday morning, and durii^ church time. To this arrangemeat 
nobody could object. 

But still, when three months or so had passed by, owners of 
land and farmers, in short, the agricoltural interest, began to x«- 
flect that if there were no seasons there would be no crops. 
Upon this discovery the agricultural interest took to agitation. 
However, as they were in a minority, and as there was still 
plenty of beer and gin, and bread and cheese, their agitation 
was utterly disregarded. 

Things had been made pleasant in many other ways. All 
taxes had been abolished ; and no debts were recoverable at 
law ; so that at first sieht it would seem easy enough to live. 
But difficulties presented themselves even here ; for the public 
officials and the army, having no pay, took to takingwhat they 
could get, a process which led to several disputes. Tradesmen, 
too, in the most unaccountable wav, refused to give any credit. 
The police, too, refused to act, as tnere were no funds wherewith 
to pay them ; and, consequently, crimes of robbery and violence 
became more common even than they were before. 

But the most brilliant innovation introduced was the work of 
that original genius, Decimus Brutus Potts. It occurred to him 
that if men and women could take themselves to pieces, they 
might be able to discover internal complaint^ before tney became 
dangerous. For instance, a map might clean his stomach, or 
wash his brains with cold water, or baUie his heart in salt water, 
or touch up his liver. So the mandate was issued, and the 
human frame became disjointable at the option of its possessor. 

The result was rather alarming. Two davs afler tnis power 
was given, the up- trains for Olympus were maded with a col- 
lection of human beings in the most strange state of distortion. 

But we must reserve details for the next chapter. 



He would AND HE WOODIN.— That V€ry old favooritf of 
the public, Mr. Woodin, has returned to London with his carpet 
bag. He is as amusing as of yore^ aiad delights thousands by 
his clever imoersonations and not less clever song^. To be 
guilty of a mild joke,— he has been " bagging " it qqite long 
enough in the provinces ; it was high time that he sl^ould return 
to town to take a haul/ Hf has,— Uie Egyptian I 
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TffB MONSTROUS LEGACY. 

An Old Legend in a New Form. 



Many many years ago there lived a racked, violent man, 
who was called Malurex ; and he left his own land to settle 
in the land of Smaragdus ; and he took with him his sons, and 
his servants, and his followers, and he conquered the land of 
Smaragdus with fire and sword and with treachery ; for he 
was very brave, and he was very cunning. 

Now Malurex was also a magician : and he was learned in 
the black art. And when he had settled some time in Smarag- 
dus, he found that the country was still but half conquered ; 
for there were constant wars and constant rebellions. So he 
said to himself, " I will make me an immense and terrible 
monster, and he shall be my slave, and he shall keep the land 
in subjection for me and for my children." 

So he consulted all his books of evil lore, and he set to 
work, he and his sons and his grandsons ; and he took the 
blood of brave and good men, and he took the hearts of gentle 
women, and he took the bones of helpless babes, and he ground 
them all down together with a very great millstone, and he 
poured in the blood ; and when he had made a cement thereof, 
he began to fashion the body of a monster after the form of 
a man ; but so vast, and so horrible, and so hideous, and so 
mighty, that no man could withstand the sight thereof, but 
would fly away in terror. 

And when the monster was but half made, Malurex died, and 
was gathered to his fathers. And being on his deathbed, he 
called to him his sons and his grandsons ; and he bade them, as 
they loved him, and as they feared him, to continue the fashion- 
ing of this monster until he was finished. 

And the sons and the grandsons of Malurex did even as their 
father had commanded them. And the monster grew and grew 
day by day ; and more blood of brave and good men, and more 
hearts of gentle women, and more bones of helpless babes, were 
ground down and mixed together, even as they required. 

And in the fourth generation after Malurex, who had first 
conquered the land of Smaragdus, this monster was perfected, 
even his limbs, and his entrails, and all his features, like unto a 
man. And, behold 1 while the descendants of Malurex, of the 
fourth generation, looked on the gigantic and hideous form, 
which they and their forefathers had created, suddenly the 
breath of life entered the vast body, and the monster rose up 
and walked, and cried with a loud voice, " Give me to eat." 
■ And they brought him to eat, even of the blood of good and 



brave men, and of the hearts of gentle women, and of the bones 
of helpless babes ; and he ate thereof, and was refreshed. 

And now the princes and the chiefs of the land, the descen- 
dants of Malurex, of the fourth generation, said unto the mon- 
ster, " We and our forefathers have fashioned and made you 
of the blood of brave and good men, of ^ the hearts of gentle 
women, and of the bones of helpless babes, and you are our 
slave, for we have created you ; and us, and us only, you must 
serve." 

And then the monster spake in a terrible voice, and said, 
" True, O princes and chiefs of the land, you have fashioned 
and made me of the blood of brave and good men, and of the 
hearts of gentle women, and of the bones of helpless babes ; 
therefore will I serve you faithfully so long as you shall feed me 
-with that wherewith you made me ; for on nothing else can I 
feed. In cruelty and bloodshed was I bom, on cruelty and 
bloodshed will I live." 

And the princes and chiefs of the land of Smaragdus bowed 
their heads, and said, " Oh, monster, we will do unto you even 
as you desire. On the blood of brave and good men, on the 
hearts of gentle women, and on the bones of helpless babes 
shall you be fed ; and us, and us only, shall you serve for ever- 
more." 

And many years passed away, and, behold, a new generation 
arose, that loved not the children of Malurex, nor their wisdom ; 
and they governed the land of Malurex, and the land of Sma- 
ragdus ; and they hated this monster, and they said unto him, 
** Oh, monster ! we will give you no more of the blood of brave 
and good men, nor of the hearts of gentle women, nor of the 
bones of helpless babes, for we are sick of this bloodshed and 
of this cruelty ; and by justice, and by mercy, and by peace, will 
we reign over the land of Smaragdus !" 

And the monster spoke in a terrible voice, and said : — 

" Your ancestors made me, and fashioned me of these things, 
and on these things have I been nourished, and fed, since ever 
I was born ; and will ye deny me them now } Then will I drink 
of the blood of your brave and good men, and eat of the hearts 
of your gentle women, and of the bones of your helpless babes ; 
even as I have drunk of your foes' blood, and oaten of your foes' 
hearts, and slain your foes' babes, will I drink of your blood, 
and eat of your hearts, and slay your babes, even unto the 
fourth and fifth generations !" 

Then were the princes and chiefs of the land of Smaragdus 
sore afraid, and they knew not what to do. And they fought 
against the monster, but they could not* prevail Then said 
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they in their fear, " Let.us make court to this monster and do 
him honour ; and let us offtr tinto him even of our own brave 
and good men, and of our own gentle women, and of our own 
helpless babes, and, peradventure, his wrath will beappfca«ed." 

But the monster grew more savage, and more cruel, and he 
thirsted after blood, even as the hunted deer thirsts after water : 
and he passed to and fro over all the land ; and all the people 
feared him, for he was very fierce and very cruel. 

And at last the people of the land of Smaragdus grew ex- 
ceeding wrath, and they cried out to the princes and rulers of 
the land, "Slay this monster that your forefathers have 
created, lest he make our land desolate and our homes child- 
less." 

And the princes aiid rulers of the land said, " Nay, tarry a 
little and have patience, and, peradventure, he will go hence 
and we shall see him no more.'' 

And the people answered, "Nay, but why should we send 
this bloodthirsty and cruel monster into other lands to feed on 
the blood and on the hearts of other people ? We will slay him, 
even we, and no more shall ye cowards and traitors govern 
this our land of Smaragdus.'' 

^And so the people arose ; and they took the sword of Jus- 
tice, and they took the breastplate of Truth, and they took the 
shield of Patience, and they took the spear of Courage, and 
they slew this monster ; even the monster that Malurex and 
his children, and his grandchildren, and their children, had 
created ; and the land of Smaragdus was at peace ; and joy and 
plenty came to the land, and unto its sons and daughters sweet 
content ; and the birds of the air, and the beasts of the field 
ate the carcase of the monster, even the flesh, and the en- 
trails, and the bones, until nothing was left. 



THE SUEZ NOTES. 

BEING A CONTINUATION OF ROUNDABOUT 

RAMBLES. 



[from our special correspondent.] 

Alexandria, I iTH Dec, 1869. 

If you wish to learn a lesson on the uncertainty of human 
affairs, go to the East. Nothing has struck me so forcibly, 
since my departure fh)m London as your special correspondent, 
as the extraordinary amount of surprise one meets with in 
Oriental life. One may plan here to-dav, and tormorrow find 
one's most cherished schemes scattered before the winds. The 
Khedive himself is a living illustration of the truth of this, 
inasmuch as, yesterday one of the richest and proudest of old- 
world Sovereigns, to-day he is cowering in abject terror before 
\}[ifSooltdH (this is the way to spell it), and cannot even call 
the world-renowned Isthmus his own. The curse, for it is a 
curse, seems to have clung to the land from the beginning. 
Cheops, depend upon it, never anticipated that future genera- 
tions would drink bottled beer on the great Pyramid. The 
Sphinx never pictured to itself the loss of half its eternal nose. 
The verv union of the two great seas, just accomplished, is a 
tremendous marvel, a genuine Eastern surprise. Indeed^ I 
believe it is this constant apprehension of a sudden change,— 
this expectant fniradi/ium^— this realization of the necessity of 
being a/ways prepared for anythin^^ that has accustomed the 
Turk to wear his hat m a room, and never think of taking his 
boots off except in church. The contractor, I mentioned to you 
as having met at the canal the other day, attributed solely to 
this national characteristic the refusal of the Egyptian gentle- 
man to enter into the Bitter Beer business, or put jt2,ooo into 
his, the contractor's scheme for supplying the Nomad tribes of 
Central Asia with a really sound Yarmouth bloater at three 
halfpence. 

But you will see what I am leading up to, by this disquisition 
on Oriental uncertainty. I am, as it were, apdorizing for my- 
self. I left home intending, as you know, to conmie my letters 



solely to the scientific aspect of Uie Canal^ and iHHie I am to-day 
on the evt of starting for Europe, greatly interested in a lai^e 
Beast and Circus Company. In my last I told you brieny 
what we wanted, and now, according to my usual custom, I 
enclose you my random notes, jotted down since the date of 
the last mail 

Cairo, 6th Dec, 1869. 

Spagmore has just come in after having been round to see 
the nyena, mentioned to hiti& lA&t night as a great baivain. His 
report is not altogether favourable, and he is much afraid that, 
except tied tightly in the centre of a happ^ family, of which the 
other members are not too confiding, it will turn out to be prac- 
tically useless. The owner honestly gave it as his opinion that 
*' he thought there would be considerable difficulties in the way 
of getting it to go through a comic scene with the clown^ as 
though the hyena has naturally a cheerful expression^ tt is 
dlmost impossible to get it to enter thoroughly info ajoke.^ He 
said the most we could hope for would be a sort of jig with fire- 
works tahis tail, or perhaps a curtsey for a plate of tripe, if 
well trained for six months with a crowbar. The ereat recom- 
mendation in favour of the hyena is, unquestionabry. its price. 
It is certainly very cheap, and as I hear mat last nignt it broke 
loose and eat up half a ton of raw Ra-haat-la-koum^ and the 
six pound weight out of a pair of scales, I Ailly believe the owner 
will let us have it for a mere song. 

; 10 a.m, 

Spagniore has just bought it for a shiUine. It is to be sent 
round this evening to the hoteL in a box. 1 am to nave chatge 
of it, and Spagmore says t had better see the hotel-keeper at 
once, and arrange about its board. 

II a.fn, 

A very disagreeable interview. The hotel-keei>er at first 

would not hear of its coming, and though he has given in on 

that point, he says he can provide nothing but what is in the 

carte. Of^ course, if one can dine here as one does at the Palais 

Royal with paiH an discretion, the thing is simple enough. 
• • • ♦♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Have seen the carte. There is nothing about pain am discre- 
tion^ and Spagmore says the hyena, being a carnivorous animal^ 
would never have got on with the privilege, had it even existed. 
He says the only way to feed the brute under the circumstances 
will be to pick out the plain dishes, and give them altogedier in 
a washing tub. He is going to write down the order while I 
find the garcon. 

The gargon has come. Spagmore has given hith the following 
order : — 

6 Dotages (Prince de Galles). 

I bifteck, sauce Mahomet 

I t^te de veau, en bastion diplomat. * 

I sel au naturel. 

1 demi bouteille de vin, Magon ou Chablis. 

2 ffaumon k la minute. 
I gloria. 

I have pointed out the expense of a food ot this character ; but 
Spagmore very truly says, "It can't be helped out here— only 
wait till we get him to Southampton.** 

Out all the afternoon making inquiries about the other 
animals. There seems very little doubt but that we shaU be 
able to pick them all up, and reasonably too. We have seen 
one elephant, a very fine creature, who, unfortunately, is rather 
blind ot the left eye, and, it seems, could not be relied upon in a 
round game, where a good sight happened to be requisite. But 
Spagmore^ very truly suggests that if his hand is dealt well to 
the i^ht of him, he does not see why he could not get thit>ugh 
it. Besides, there is no reason why he should take the tricks. , 
It appears, too, that he has been to Europe before, and that it' 
was there ne damaged his eye, by ft too close inspection of a 
pan of blue fire employed in the siege of Mooltan at Astley's. 
His European training, however, renders him a decided acquisi- 
tion, for they assure us he does some capital light business with 
an ounce of snuff and a couple of arm chairs. 

5 p.m. 
After a long consultation we have bought him, the owner, at 
the last moment, at Spagmore's suggestion, throwing in twelve 
pounds of tobacco, a boa constrictor, and an Arab chief. Spag- 
more insisted that the carriage should be paid, and stood out 
---■--.■ 

^* Nearest approach to tripe. • 
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for some time that tHe lot tliould be deHvered free of expense 
in London ; but the own'^'ivits firm, and so it is going with me 
and the hyena. We are not yet quite decided as to the best 
and cheapest metho4 of gettine the elephant home ; s^^d s^t 
present Spagmore thinks far the oetter way will be to land biin 
It^ the most southern poii^l in Italv and walk with him. He 
says Hannibal did it, and Hannibal knew what he was about. I 
dare say he did. but I can't help thinking that if we couidgtX 
him quietly on Doard, Paying onfy fore-cabin fare^ the rest would 
tie easy. Once at Waterloo, we could easily arrange with four 
cabs, and drive to the nearest Hveiy stables. Spagmore says 
it would keep the thing much darker u I could put the elephai\t 
up at my chambers; but 1 am quite 3Ure it wduld not dq, and 
that the other fellows on the staircase would object to it. 

We are drawing up our programme, having met, most oppor- 
tunely, a professional gentleman connected with the English 
stage, but I must close this as the m^l is smarting. 

ia55/.«f. 

The garfon has Just come to say that the hyena has arrived. 
There appears to be a serious altercation going on in the h4l|. 
I am afraid they do not like it. 

1 1 p.m. 

The garcon up 9f ain- H^ says the nun says he is not t9 
leave the hyetia without the money ^ and has brought the biU 
receipted. 



THE CLIPPER CLIPPED. 



A POLICE case at the Marylebone Court which was heard 
last week should he read as a warninjg^ by all travellers by the 
Metropolitan Railway. One Tohn AtkmS; a nrivate in the 89th 
Foot, was fiped twenty-one shillings, or m default twenty-one 
days' hard labour, for assaulting ^ ticket-collector at tbe 
Edgware ro«id Station. Tbe soloier was called upon by the 
collector to produce his ticket, in order that it mip^ht be clipped, 
and in consequence of the deUiy attendant on his so doing he 
missed a train which was at the platform at the time. On this 
he went back to the collector and struclc him a violent blow ii| 
the eye. 

The case was simple enough, and tbe (nagi$trate no doubf 
felt no difficulty in coming to nis decision ; but we must admit 
that, notwithstanding his outrageous conduct, we have a sneak« 
ing sympathy with Private Atkins. Very likely the collector^ 
in this instance, was only doing his di|ty on insisting on clip* 
ping the man's ticket ; but it has happened, indeed, it is even now 
happening, that the money-takers m the ticket offices of the 
various Metropolitan stations daudle listlessly about their en-i 
closure wbilf infuriated passengers clamqur at the little win- 
dows for attention, and collectors wantonly intercept them on 
their ro^d to tbe platform when a tr^in happens to be ready 
at hand* Whetner it arises from tbe stupidity, the mis* 
chievousness, or the stern sense pf duty of the Metropolitan 
Railway officials, it cannot but be admitted tha^ their general 
obstructiveness is not a little trying to the public temper. We 
assume that Private Atkins was of an irritable temperament, as 
he took his grievanee into his own hands, in preference tp 
writing to the newspapers ; but if the " violent blow in the eye/ 
illegally administered though it was, serves ^ ^ caution to the 
boQy of Ucket clerks and collectors on the Metropolitan line, 
4nd induces tben> to be a little more civil and attentive in the 
performance of their duties, the gallant Atkins wil) not have 

suffered fn vain. 



A GOOD SCHOOL, 



We have much pleamr^ in drawing the attention of the' 
pnUic to a modest but Very use^l} charity— the Victoria Schools, 
40 Sloane street—whiph nave been established by Miss Coupcf 
lor tbe education of the children of the lower middle-class. 

servants, &c. No class is more in want of a sound mental and 
njoral trainirjgj ^nd \q ^hc community at large the importance 
of properly traiiimg those who are intended for servants, espe- 
^lauy for nMrserv governesses, or for any other position of re- 

sponsibuitY in tn^ bousenoW, cannot ^ exaggerated- Nothing 

ean hf petter than the system pf education pursued at fhesf 
scbopls. All the sutyects— history, geography, biography, arith- 



metic, needlework, natural historv, &c., are well Uught French 
and music are not neglected, and wholesome religious instruct 
tion forms part of the daily routine. The system of teaching 
young children by objects is resorted to with great success, 
while in the infant school the kindly watchfulness of an amiable 
governess supplies very efficiently what these little ones too 
often do not get at home — a mother's care. The hours of study 
are not too long, and no one subject is so long dwelt on as to 
fatigue the children. 

We cannot do better than give an extract from the very sen- 
sible circular which is the sole means of bringing the schools 
under notice that the funds admit of: — 

^ National and ragged schools are provided for the children 
of the poor, but for these two very large and very important 
classes no adeouate education is provided. Far worse educateq 
than the poor, these children, while living in a Christian country, 
are in a state of heathenism. Their ignorance of all subjects, 
but especially religion, is something hardly credible ; for they 
receive no religious instruction whatever in the schools which 
they usually attend, and little, if any, moral training. This cir- 
cumstance, painful as it is, is easily accounted for. It is, unfor-r 
tunately, a fashionable idea among the girls of this class tq 
consider it a genteel occupation, and the only one to which they 
can condescend) to keep schools. To these schools parents wil) 
send their children, quite regardless of the fact that the gover- 
nesses being themselves uneducated, cannot be capable of edui 
eating their children ; quite satisfied if, among the smaller ones. 
they Team crochet and beadwork, and in the higher, a smatter- 
ing of French and music ; that they attend a private school, 
and are called " young ladies.*^ They like to feel that they car) 
patronise the school and the teachers, while the latter flatter the 
children, in order to obtain and retain them. 

^ In these schools the children are led to consider themselves 
too fine to do anything. Utterly ignorant of religion, nearly as 
ignorant of all hous^old duties, looking upon marriage as the 
object of life, they become eventually useless, if not bad wive 
and mothers, and it is feared too often swell the annals 
crime." 



3 



The charge for education is very small, and, of course, doe^ 
not nearly cover the expenses. We can ourselves testify to the 
economical manner in which this charity is conducted. No 
money is spent on outward show, while in the matters of rea| 
importance there is no niggardliness. The funds are wisely ad- 
ministered. The children are all very cheerful, and are notably 
better-mannered than those of their class usually are. We 
earnestly recommend this charity, not only as an object of 
benevolence, but as an example, the imitation of which, in alj 
large towns, would be an mcalculable benefit to the lowcn 
middle class. 



POLITICAL NE WS, 
{Taken from the Daily Papers^ of June, 1870). 



Mr, William Sykes, the well-Hnown mMrderer, having been 
recentW elected Nf ember for Paddy County, will not be executed 
until after the end of the Session. 

Mr. John Swiggins, M.P. (the celebrated burglar), has ac- 
cepted a Government appointment in Botany Bay. 

There is no truth in the report that Mr. Jim Snooks is about 
to be raised to the Peerage, under the title of Baron Milbank | 
on the pontrary, he h^ chosen the designation. Lord Clerken- 
well He is at present staying on a visit with the governor o| 
the prison, ai)d his invitation will not expire until the end of 
next year. 

Yesterday The O'Hallyoo, M.P., was buried at the expense of 
the State in Newgate. The deceased spent his last moments in 

the compai^y of Calcraft. 

We understand that Madame Tiisfaud^s plxhibition now con- 
^^ps a inna collection of portrait-models of members of the 
new House of Commons. Most of the figures are placed in 
the Chamber of Horrors. 

Yesterday only nine Members of Pariiament were convicted 
of pocket -picking. We hail this great improvement in the 
inorsdity of the H^u^ with genuine satisfaction* 
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THE WEEK. 

It is said that, as a companion decoration to the Abyssinian 
Medal, a cross will be given to those soldiers who have taken 
part in the late reviews at Aldershott 

There is no truth in the report that Mr. Ryder, the well- 
known tragedian, made the trousers he wore in the character of 
' the Baronet on the first night of Morden Grange, 

The Emperor Napoleon is prepared to do anything for 
Liberty. He established that beneficent goddess in France 
by a coup tTHai, lie now wishes to save her by a coup de 
grace. 

Let those happy persons who dwell near Metropolitan Rail- 
way extensions on the Thames Embankment take heed from 
the fate of the dining-hall of King's College. It is plain that, 
dramatically speaking, the Metropolitan Board of Works is a 
great success, for only give them a strong part to play, and they 
are pretty sure to " bring down the house." Still, their proper 
place seems to be in the Sensation Drama, not in the monoto- 
nous respectable entertainment known as " everyday life.'' 



A correspondent of \}cit Daily Telegraph, "with an ear'* 
as well as with an eye to abating a nuisance, warns people to 
avoid crowded carriages on the Underground Railway, unless 
they have a fancy for musical performances executed with more 
spirit than taste, by minstrels who supply themselves any brass 
in which their instruments may be deficient. On revient iou- 
jours d ses premiers amours. Music, who is said to have had 
her birth in a grotto in Greece, seems in her old age to find a 
pleasure in haunting Underground Greases. 



If it be true that unremitting efforts to provide for the poor 
are one of the greatest marks of sanctity, St Pancras ought to 
receive promotion in the celestial hierarchy. We learn from the 
uninterrupted succession of coroner's inquests, that he continues 
to do for his paupers at the usual rate. In his instance, the 
odour of sanctity appears to be unusually strong and fataL An- 
other instance of their piety ! It appears that they are about to 
undergo a voluntary persecution at the hands of the law. They 
have allowed a writ to be served on them for ;^i34, being their 
costs at the recent Poor-law enquiry held by Mr. Bere, Q.C. 
This is most Christian resignation on the part of the Board 
but is not likely to prove a measure of sound economy, as the 
money must be paid, and if judgment is allowed to go by 
default, the sum will be increased by the usual legal expenses 
in such cases. 



CARRIED UNANIMOUSLY. 



It is not often that a proposal for getting up a memorial to a 
clergyman of the Church of England is likely to meet with the 
support of all classes. It generally happens now, when there 
are so many differences of Siought and opinion, that a priest 
who enjoys the respect and affection of those who agree with 
his views, is looked upon with suspicion and dislike by those 
who do not The late Rev. William Harness, whose recent dis- 
tressing death we heartily deplore, is an exception to the rule. 
It is something now-9,-days for a clergyman to have many friends 
and few enemies, and while Mr. Harness had more than his 
share of the former, of the latter he probably knew not one. A 
kindly and generous Christian has passed away, a ChristiaD, 
moreover, who has left his mark on Uie literary histor^r of the 
nineteenth century. Such a man should have a memorial, and 
we shall be glad to see the subscription lists now lying at Coutts's, 
and at the London and Westminster Bank, amount to a sufficient 
sum to carry out the scheme Mr. Harness's friends and admirers 
have in view. 



PUFF AND SMOKE, 



The Child of the Prairie smokes greatly now that the winter 
evenings are closing in, and as he smokes he ruminates not a 
little. • 

He rests in his wigwam and opens a bundle of magazines. 
There are Christmas numbers and annuals by the score. He 
selects one. Tied to a Corpse, and {Puff) praises it Why does 
he praise it ? Because he thinks it beautiful {sfnoke), and not 
because he knows the editor, and loves and admires his, the 
editor's, marvellous {P^ff) works. He also opens the Belgravta 
Annual (smoke), ana finds two or three sheets of admirable 
[puff) drawings, by Charles Collette, and thinks what a pity 
it is that there are not more artists like him. He laughs at them 
heartily, for he finds them as clever and original as the small 
cuts in a certain penny " comic " paper, published somewhere 
east of Temple Bar, are stupid and conventional. Then he 
opens a beautiful {puff) magazine published in Oxford, reads 
half of an article fuU of virulent abuse of ^b^mstM {stnoke), and 
falls tranquilly off to sleep. 

(Sleeps till next week.) 



'' MORDEN orange:' 



Tomahawk very frequently likes pieces that other critics 
abuse — abhors plays that other critics praise. For instance, he 
declared in favour of Monte Christo (pronounced a failure by 
most of the papers) ; and Monte Christo was an immense suc- 
ces.s. He could see nothing great in a comedy at the Gaiety 
(what was the name of itT), bedaubed with nauseous adula- 
tion by the reviewers, and said so ; and the comedy at the 
Gaiety was withdrawn almost at once. On these grounds 
Tomahawk is not a little proud of his opinion upon theatrical 
matters. 

Now, a new piece by F. C. Bumand, entitled Morden 
Grange, a dramatic version of Mark Lemon's capital novel, 
" Wait for the End," has been produced at the Queen's Theatre. 
It is sharply written, and is free from that pest of the modem 
stage — sensation ; it has plenty of good scenery, some good 
situations, and (not a little) good acting. On the first blush, 
one woula have imagined that it would have been hailed by 
the critics with applause. Not so, however. Those who " do " 
the theatres for the papers generally write for the stage ; and 
abuse "was the portion" ol Morden Grange, 

The writer of the Time^ article upon th& piece (it couldn't 
have been kindly, scholarly, witty John Oxenford : of this 
Tomahawk is quite sure — he says this in all sober seriousness) 
showed an animus towards Mr. Bumand that was as impair 
as it was undignified ; it smacked strongly of disappointment 
and Grub Street, of impotent revenge, and literary small 
beer ; it was spite, not criticism. The critics abused Turn of 
the Tide, and Tw ' ofthi Tide ran upwards of one hundred and 
sixty nights ; tht critics abuse Morden Grange, and Morden 
Grange, from a literary point of view, is a better piece than 
Turn of the Tide, 
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REFORM IN OLYMPUS, 



Chapter V.~In which matters come to a crisis, and 

Jupiter is recalled. 

There was terrible consternation in the committee-room, 
when Mr. Publius Pryor announced the arrival of the unfor- 
tunate victims of their own curiosity and Mr. Decimus Brutus 
Potts' ingenious invention. 

The waiting-room was full, and from it proceeded the most 
unearthly noises and clamour for instant relief. 

The President looked at the bewildered Potts, so did every 
one else. 

'' Potts, you must go in and attend to this." 

" But, please your Majesty--! mean Mr. President — is not this 
a case for your especial interference ? " suggested poor Potts, in a 
whining voice. 

'^ No, Sir. You insisted on carrying this invention of yours 
into effect, and now you must take the consequences yourself ; ^ 
and having said this the President retired. 

There was no help for it, so snatching up a large folio, once 
thepropertjr of JSsculapius, and composing his countenance into 
an expression of self-satisfied knowledge, Potts entered the 
room. 

He was immediately pounced upon by a motley crew of 
grievances. 

'* Oh, Doctor. My head ! my head 1 it's all crooked, and I 
can't put it straight" 

" On, Doctor, my stomach. IVe mislaid it, and I believe that 
Pincher, my old mastiff, has run off with it." This in a very 
weak voice from a half-starved looking epicure. 

" Oh, Doctor, my heart I my heart! IVe touched it up with 
a patent lotion, and now it keeps stopping every five minutes," 
and the wretched victim shook himself violently, as one may see 
an impatient lad shake his first watch, when he finds it has 
stopped. 

The number of hypochondriacs who had taken themselves to 
pieces, and finding nothing wrong anywhere, were full of angry 
discontent ! 

The number of persons who, having taken themselves to 
pieces, had been tmable to fit the puzzles of the human frame 
together again, and had got loose portions of their bodies in 
their pocket which they could not manage to get in anywhere I 

They all were suffering frightful agonies, and all wanted to be 
relieved at once. 

One irritable old gentleman had been very successful in re- 
pairing the coats of his stomach, and had put himself together 
with the exception of his pancreas, or spleen — that he could find 
no place for. " Look here," he said, " you, Potts ! you ! " 

*^Sir," interrupted the great Decimus Brutus, " I won't be 
talked to in that manner." 

'' Oh, but you will. Sir. This is a free heaven, and I shall do 
what I dam please. What the blazes am I to do with this d— d 
thing?" showing the obstinate spleen — "I can't fit it in any- 
where." 

" Well, my dear Sir," said Potts, " I think you have arrived at 
that time of life when you don't require it any longer. I should 
send it to the South Kensington Museum, if I were you." 

Those who were not too iU tried to laugh at the rage of this 
gentleman with the spleen — but the clamour Commenced again 
very soon. 

The great Potts sat down at a table and entreated his patients 
to justify their title to that name. " I will take you one by one, 
and try and remedy any little fiiistakes you have committed." 

So saying, he opened his large folio, and having found a large 
plate of the interior anatomy of mankind, he set to work and 
did his best. 

However, some cases were too bad even for his omnipotent 
skill. '* No hope for you," he whispered to an unfortunate in- 
dividual who had so arranged his internal machinery that all he 
drank (and that was a good deal) went into his lungs instead of 
his stomach ; and whose breathing was something like the sound 
of the late lamented Albert Smith's friend, the engineer's, 
celebrated waterpipe. *' You'd better stay up here in heaven 
to die, and then you know you'll be pretty safe.' 

The advice was followed by this man, and bv most of those 
similarly situated. Some, however, insisted on being sent back 
to earth to make their wills. Those who were completely set 
to rights departed by the next Aerial Train. 

But a nucleus of cuscontent, and even of revolution, was estab- 
lished ; for after a few days' experience everybody who had 



undergone rehabilitation by the gveat Potts found that his 
anatomy had been arranged in a somewhat obsolete way ; as 
the plate which had served Decimus Brutus for a model was 
some 2,000 years old, and, consequently, a little behind the 
time. 

In fact, when that plate was drawn the circulation of the 
blood, and one or two other trifling matters of that sort, had not 
been discovered. 

Whether " the obsoletes," as these rehabilitated persons were 
called, first provoked the storm is not exactly known ; but that 
a storm was provoked is very certain. 

In fact, the new regime had not proved verj' successful. All 
the vegetation, having been accustomed to the ordinary seasons, 
when time passed on, and they found nothing but eternal sum- 
mer, did not know quite how to behave. So they lived as long as 
they could, and then they died, but they brought forward no 
seed, and no buds came forth from their bumt-up branches. So 
food became very scarce ; and those who had corn would not 
sell it, except at exorbitant prices. So the people, took it by 
force, and what they could not take they burnt, and a very un- 
pleasant time did the Committee of the Heaven and Earth 
Reform Association have of it. 

Then, Poyerty having been abolished, no one would work ; and 
when they had spent all the money given them by the Omnipo- 
tent Committee, they wanted more ; but they were refused, and 
so they took to living a life of savage and predatory warfare on 
mankind in general. 

So, at last, the wretched people rose, and, incensed at the 
miserable issue of their own policy,"they demanded the instant 
deposition of the Committee of the Heaven and Earth Reform 
Association'; and at the instigation of Mercury, who found there 
was not enough scandal on earth to suit his taste, or to employ 
his enei|^, they also demanded the recall of Jupiter. 

They sought the exiled god, and they found him lying on his 
back at a watering place on the shores of the -Mediterranean, 
throwing pebbles into the sea. 

" Sire," said Mercury, " they insist on recalling you." 

" I thought they would," was all Jupiter answered. 

" Why, my dear," said Juno, " what have you been doing all 
this time ? I have been in Paris, expecting you to join me every 
dav." 

"Have you?" replied her rude spouse. "You would have 
had to wait a long time. I have been employing my leisure 
moments in reflecting on the errors of my past life ; and as a 
proof of the sincerity of my reformation, I intend to divorce 
you as soon as I get back again to Olympus." 

" What ?" cried the astonished Juno. 

" I mean what I say — henceforth I have done with your sex 
— I intend to establish celibacy in heaven." 

" Then I'll be ^" began Juno. 

"You need not finish, my dear — don't come back — I can 
spare you ;" and, jumping lightly on to Mercury's back, he was 
soon in Olympus. 

He was met at the threshold of the palace by a dejected- 
looking being with a carpet bag, in whom he recognized the late 
President, Marcus Antonius Smith. 

" Well, my good fellow, you have had a short reign." 

" My liege, we have ; the people — curse them ! — are fickle 
knaves." 

" Yes, my dear fellow, they are ; but that is not the cause of 
your failure." 

"No! what is then?" 

" When I offered to give you Omnipotence, you forgot, my 
excellent Smith, to ask me for Omniscience. Good day !" 

the end. 



Musical Bell(e)s. — There are many kinds of bells and belles. 
For instance, there are dumb bells, out, we think, very few 
dumb belks. Lately, however, we have come across some 
belles who make very good use of dumb bells at Madame 
Brenner^s Gymnasium for Ladies, at Bruton street. Bond street. 
At this establishment we find a number of youn^ ladies prac- 
tising a variety of calisthenic exercises, to the time of music, 
as played by their fair instructress, and which will tend to 
strengthen diem in physique^ and add to the beauty of their 
figures, while it will also teach them the utter absurdity of tight 
lacing. Many bells, and all belles, are intended for ringing, 
and we feel certain that golden rines will be rendered much 
nearer the grasp of those belles Tniose cheeks bloom with 
health conducect by exercise. 
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soemthing like an ''alarming 

sacrifice:' 



Ret&BKCHMENT is still the order of the day at the Admiralty ; 
but it is somewhat questionable whether the means used b^ 
Mr. ChUders to secure a reduction on next year s Navy Esti- 
mates are sensible or indeed honest It is all very well to dis- 
miss clerks, and pension heads of departments when their 
services can be dispensed with ; but to sell the very ships of the 
Navy as old timber for a few paltry hundreds of pounds is a 
measure of which we believed even Mr. Childers incapable. 
However, we were wrong, as the following list of ships, sold by 
auction at Lloyd's a few days back, proves : — 

The Thau^ paddle-wheel tank-ship, 310 tons ^775 

' The Sharpshooter^ screw-sloop, 503 tons 1 675 

The ^Taj;^, screw-sloop 2500 

The Miranda^ screw-sloop, 1 039 tons 2550 

The Niger^ screw-slooj), 1 072 tons 4000 

The Emerald^ screw-frigate, 2913 tons 9000 

The Coronation^ 71 tons 75 

The P(y»i, 76 tons 9S 

;^20670 

Of course, Mr. Childers will tell us that these ships ^vere wooden 
vessels, and no longer fit for service in Her Majesty^s Navy ; 
but, granting this, we question much if they need have been got 
rid of in this reckless and haphazard manner. That ships, 
which must have cost actuallv millions of money within the last 
fifteen .or eighteen years, should be knocked down by the 
auctioneer for some twenty thousand pounds looks very unlike 
economy. The ships might, surely, have been made useful in 
the service for a ddzen j^urposes : but even supposing that such 
was not the case, it is simply ridiculous that half a fleet should 
be " given away,** as probaoly the auctioneer expressed it, simply 
to add an item to Mr, Childers's list of retrenchments. Let us 
hope the matter will be remembered when Parliament meets. 



AN UNS WALLOWED BAIT. 



Notwithstanding the reports in the Tory press, the " Great 
Conservative Banquet " at Belfast seems to have been a dismal 
failure. Alfhough covers were laid for 500 persons, not 300 sat 
down at table. If a cause cannot find 500 sympathizers willing 
to eat a good dinner gratis, it must indeed be at its last gasp, so 
we may fairly assume that Conservatism in the north of Ireland 
is in a bad way. Such being the case, it is scarcely worth the 
while of the Conservative newspapers so to falsify facts as to 
attempt to create an impression that the party is gaining strength 
in Belfast, when really it is languishing beyond hope of regene- 
ration. Facts speak for themselves, and are stubborn things, 
as stubborn indeed as Belfast Liberals, who, we are glad to see, 
are not to be fed into venturing into the enemy's camp. 



COLUMNS OF SMOKE. 



Even at the present dull season, when the Suez Canal is 
opened and done with, the (Ecumenical Council has turned out 
a barren topic, and there is actually " nothing in the papers," 
we protest that the '^ Granville Ball ^ should be thrust upon the 
public as something, if not important, at least interesting. ^ It is 
neither one nor the other. An hotel was opened at Ramsgate, 
we believe, this summer, and a new dancing room has now been 
attached to it ; but because the Ramsgate tradesmen have 
danced and made merry wh^en their town is empty, and they 
have had nothing better to do, it is absurd that a whole column 
pf laigt type in more than one of the daily newspapers should be 
devoted to chronicling their proceedings. One paper actually 
takes Lord Granville to task for not having graced the assembly 
with his presence, and insists that 4s Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, it was his duty to have opened the ball His 
Lordship who is proverbially the politest of men, instead of, in 
the first instance, refusing to ^sociate his name with the pro- 
ceedings, actually put himself to the trouble of sending an ex- 
cuse to tne effect that a meeting of tjiie Cabinet detained him in 
town. The excuse was unanimously voted insufHcient ; and at 
the ^esent looment Lord Granville is the most unpopular 
tn^n*-4n Ramsgate. But we must cease, or we shall be felling 
into the absurdity for which we blame our contemporaries* 



BLACK SffEEP AT WOOLWICH. 



Whatever the enemies of the Duke of Cambridge may say, 
His Royal Highness certainly takes a straightforward and prac- 
tical course when real abuses come under nis personal notice. 
Indeed, he sets a good example to his superior officer at the War 
Office, who is ever half-hearted in rooting out a scandal, how- 
ever glaring and objectionable it may be. It seems that for 
some time past it has been the habit of certain tradesmen at 
Woolwich to supply goods to the Cadets of the Royal Military 
Academy, and even to lend them money, without the consent of 
their parents. To put a stop to so aisgracelul a custom, the 
Duke of Cambridge has just issued a circular, wherein the 
tradesmen are condemned as obtaining money WMler false pre- 
tences, and the parents and guardians are stnctly enjoined not 
to pay any debt contracted by the Woolwich Cadets without 
their sanction. This solution of the difficulty does equal credit 
to the Duke's integrnty and common sense. It is clearly unfair 
that parents should suffer because their children are enticed into 
the wiles of a band of harpies, who disgrace the name of trades- 
men, and it is right that these people should be punished to the 
fullest extent possible. This niight mean Cold-bath Fields and 
the treadmill ; but failing the action of the criminal law reach- 
ing them, we can only hope that the loss of their money will 
have the effect of clearing Woolwich of a dass of usurers, not 
the less despicable because they transact business only on a 
small scale, and choose children only for Uieir victims. 



THE DUCHESS D'AUMALB. 



Tomahawk is grieved to report the death of the Duchess 
d'Aumale. Of a noble but unfortunate family, she forgot her 
own misfortunes in relieving those of others. She and her hus- 
band formed a pair such as Royalty very rarely produces. It was 
neither their rank nor their unmerited reverses that won for 
them the respect and affection of all who knew them, of what- 
ever creed or party ; it was the unfeigned benevolence of their 
characters, a simple genukie kindness which made the recipient 
of their bounty forget the rank of the giver. The i>uke 
d'Aumale has in his bereavement the hearts and sympathies of all 
who have seen in the exiled Princes and Princesses of the House 
of Orleans, a constant but unobtrusive example of well-doing, 
which many reigning monarchs might do well to copy. It is 
true that neither pretentious fiascos, nor sanguinary coups d^iUU^ 
adorn the memoirs of the present House of Orleans, but in them 
Royalty is not the less respected because it is not associated with 
fiitile ambition or successful cruelty. 



SCARCELY AN ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 



On the ist of January the new Cab Act is to come into force. 
There will then be complete free trade in cabs and carriages, 
and each vehicle may cnarge whatever it pleases, provided the 
fares are painted conspicuously on its panels. It is early yet to 
say how the new rdiime will answer, but as the leading principle 
of the Act is, that all classes of conveyances suitable for sJl 
classes of people shall be free to ply for hire, we may assume 
that the future tariff will include tne following descriptions of 
vehicles : — 
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Hackney Drag^ licensed to carry seventeen people 
outside, tour horses, per hour .... 

Hacknsy Baroucht^ wi^[ged coachman, and footman 
with calves and hatr-powder complete, per hour 

Hackney Broughams^ dark green, with high-step- 
ping horse, per hour * 

All others ••..,..,. 

Hackney Coaches^ various, froii^, per hour 

Hansoms, ditto, fromi per hour .... 

Hackney Carts, ditto, on Sundays only, from, per 
hour 

Hackney Wheelbarrows, per hour .... 

Of whatever convenience or inconvenience to the public the 
new Cab Act may prove, it csvnnot be gainsaid that it will opfA 
a new and wide field for competition. If our antipipatioos ^re 
correct, on the ist of January next its efTect, to Quote a finhlon* 
able contemporary, will be '' novel and pleamg. 
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IN FORMA PAUPERIS, 



At this time of year it is usual and it is right to put forward 
a plea for the poor. Nearly all the upper and middle class are 
enjoying themselves in some way or another, and their enjoy- 
ment cannot be decreased by the feeling that those, whose lot is 
to be miserably are less miserable than they were." 

It is remarkable that at this season a movement should be 
daily gathering strength, which indicates a more broad and 
intelligent appreciation of the poverty and distress so plentiful 
in London, than any which has taken place since the establish- 
ment of this Journal We allude to the Society for Charitable 
Relief and the Suppression of Mendicity, which has within the 
last month become a recognized institution of this vast city. 
We know of no oiganization so promising, or based on such 
sound principles, at least to those who can perceive the value 
of discrimination in benevolence, and who can appreciate the 
great want of any centralization in our numerous private 
charities, and their lack of definite purpose. The defects of 
our present Poor Law can never be eifectually brought before 
Parliament except by the agency of some Association like this, 
which shall present the results of practical and extensive ex- 
perience to prove the inefficiency of the present law, and at the 
same time shall be able to point out, definitely and forcibly, the 
Reforms which are required. 

The object of this Association is to prevent indiscriminate 
almsgiving by eitablishing a Committee of the inhabitants of 
each of the metropolitan parishes, who shall be in communi- 
cation with the Poor^Law Officials, with the Police, and with 
the various Metropolitan Charities, and last, not least, with the 
central Committee of the Association. These Committees dis- 
tribute, gratis, amongst the householders of the various parishes 
tickets, which are to be given instead of money to every beggar 
or other person applying for relief; these tickets entitle the 
recipient to no relief^ but simply to an inquiry into his or her 
case, and, if it be found a genuine case of distress, it will be 
dealt with according to its nature ; that is to say, if the case be 
in the province of the Poor-Law Guardians, it will be sent to 
them ; if it belongs to any particular charity, it will be sent to 
them ; if it is a ea^e for private benevolence, it will be relieved 
in the most judicious and effectual way by the local Committee 
of the Association* £very precaution will be taken against 
)mp9Sture and fraud. We cannot lay too great a stress on. this 
fact It is hopeless for any individual to try and detect the in- 
numerable impostors which daily present themselves to him in 
the garb of genikie distress. ^It is impossible to calculate 



the amount of moral evil, that is perpetrated by the sys- 
tem of relieving all cases of apparent penury, and starvation, 
without ascertaining whether they are deserving of relief We 
entreat all who have the opportunity to give to this Association 
their heartiest support, if they can give it nothing else. 

We know that many ol]|jections will be made to this system 
of relieving distress. First, there will be the old cry about 
centralization— that is a favourite bogy of your genuine obstruc- 
tive. We have one very good instance of centralization among us 
— the Post Office. It is the most successful department of the 
State. What would it be were it decentralized ?— if every parish 
were allowed to man^eits own postal conveyance ? Again, the 
family is a more homely instance of centralization. In one of 
the early numbers of this Journal, we illustrated the absurdity 
which would arise from the introduction of self-government 
into a family, under which every individual might order his or her 
own dinner. The fact is, that centralization is a bugbear in the 
minds of the English, because they know it exists in France, and 
they know also that France is not politically free. But the fact 
is, that centralization means nothing more than the most perfect 
organization with a view to gaining economy and effectuality. 
It is compatible with the truest liberty, that wherever the Go- 
vernment has its chief seat, it may be conducted on principles 
determined upon by the governed ; and those principles are more 
likely to be faithfully adhered to by a central administration, 
than by a number of independent governing bodies excessively 
difficult to control, and each asserting its independence against 
the other, without any regard for the general interest. 

Another objection against this Association is the fear that 
exists in the minds of some sincerely benevolent people that 
harshness is intended towards the poor wretches who beg in 
the streets. These people cannot bear to be restrained from 
giving spasmodic relief to any shivering, scantily clothed woman 
or child, or to any starved-looking man who may appeal to their 
soft hearts. But let these persons consider the harm they do 
by their thoughtless almsgiving. Let them consider the neces- 
sity of severity in dealing with these cases. True, it touches 
one's feelings to see a creature in rags, barefooted, limping 
along on a cold winter's day while one^s own self is well wrapped 
up, and when this creature tells us it has not tasted food for the 
last twelve hours, and one knows one is going home to an ample 
dinner by a comfortable fireside. It is easy in such a case to 
put one's hand into one's pocket and find a shilling. It costs 
one very little trouble, and it adds a pleasant flavour of self- 
approbation to one's own meals. But if one would look be- 
hind the windows of sdme house in that same street, which the 
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barefooted beggar was pacing, one might see, very likely, un- 
complaining women and men toiling on against hope, working 
their thin fingers to the bone, and suffering, in silence, agonies 
more real and more terrible than those of the begging impostor. 
By giving to these professional vagrants and thieves, — for they 
are nothing else, — you divert money from deserving objects, for 
no one can afford to give more than a certain quantity in 
charity, and if he gives more than he can afford he does a wrong 
to those dependent on him, or to his creditors. It is possible to 
retain the tenderest sentiments of benevolence, but, by an exer- 
cise of manly self-control, to see that one's actual gifts are not 
productive of misery and injustice, and that they do not tend 
to increasing the despair of the conscientious, and the indus- 
trious, while they encourage the hope of the reckless and the 
idle. 

But the greatest good that we may fairly hope will spring 
out of this movement is the union of all sects and classes in the 
cause of true charity. Thert can be no greater blessing to 
humanity than anything which diminishes the bitter hostilities 
of those various sections of Christianity, which constitute the 
different religious denominations in this country; to see the 
members of these denominations heartily joining together to 
oppose the powers of evil, and misery, which hold such terrible 
sway over many parts of this great city, does more good to the 
cause of true religion than all the sermons ever preached. The 
blindness of prejudice^ and the virulence of sectarian animosity are 
constantly crippling the desire, and the power, to do good to their 
fellow-creatures, which we beUeve nearly all men to possess. 
We sincerely trust that the Association to which we have 
alluded may, among the other good objects which it bids fair to 
effect, effect also this : that all Christians, whatever they call 
themselves, may be firmly knit together heart to heart, and 
hand to hand, in doing as much good as they can, and as wisely 
as they can. 



and ^ see them all run for it** I confess I do not wish to keep 
the hyena, but at the same time I think that this is scarcely 
the way to get rid of it It must lead to a very unpleasant 
coolness between Spagmore and his Yorkshire friend. He 
seems, however, bent upon having what he caUs ^^his joke^ out 

Dec 18, 9 njK. 

I thought so. The landlord has just come to say he will 

stand it no longer. The hyena escaped yesterday afternoon, 

and, after keeping the whole house in a state of alarm for seven 

hours, was discovered, the last thing' at night, in bed in 

Number 27. The room belonged to an Italian count, who had 

just put on his nightc2^ when he made the discovery. He has 

refused to pay his bilL and I hear is going to call me out 
♦ • « ♦ ♦^^ • • 

I have had an awful row with the landlord, and I have told 
him to send in the bill at once. Spagmore savs that we ought 
not to knock under in this fashion, and that a nyena is not a bit 
worse than a parcel of children, and that they have no right to 
object to it He says, too, I ought, for the.honour of my 
nationality, to stay and fight the Itahan count if he insists 
on it. 

The landlord has just brought in the bilL It is really so mon- 
strous that I send it you as it is, and mean to copy it out for 
the Tinus, as an instance of the grossest Eastern imposition : — 



THE SUEZ NOTES. 



BEING A CONTINUATION OF ROUNDABOUT 

RAMBLES. 



[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

Alexandria, Dec 17, 1S69. 
In my last I told you that we were getting our company 
together as fast as we possibly could, and that our efforts had 
resulted in several satisfactory engagements, including the 
purchase of one or two first-class wild beasts. I think I closed 
my letter at the very moment of the arrival of one of them, — z, 
hyena. I have now to add that we both are thoroughly con- 
vinced that any attempt to introduce this brute into an enter- 
tainment is hopeless. .Nothing seems to pacify it, and it ap- 
pears to have no domestic instincts. Its bite, too, is of a most 
dangerous character, and delivered with a smiling countenance, 
a loud and hearty laugh invariably accompanying a lacerating 
woimd. When most merry its purpose is most deadly, and its 
amiable aspect is a mere decoy to mduce the unsuspecting to 
approach and pat its head. This, however, should never be 
attempted, unaer any circumstances^ as I can vouch for from 
the experience of the last few days. Indeed, I regret to say 
that we have had some fearful accidents with it in the hotel 
already, it having severely injured several of the waiters, and 
on one occasion attacked a feeble old Scotch gentleman, who is 
on his way to Egypt for his health. I am for killing it at once, 
but Spaemore says it would be such a good thing if we coula 
only get it to England He does not seem to care about using 
it for the circus, but wants to play a practical joke with it on 
some friends in Yorkshire. He wants it to arrive in a hamper 
on Christmas morning, labelled " Game. With the Emperor 
of Moroccans compliments^ and he says that then they will be 
sure to open it upstairs among all the guests. He thinks the 
fun will be splendid, and he would like to be hidden somewhere 
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Pour Monsieur— 



HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

A M. ABDOUL YAHASSAN. 



7 days logement at 10 fr. 
7 „ room 

Bougie 

oervice ... • • . . 
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fr. c. 
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Pour M. le Bete— 
5 days' logement ... ... ... ... ... 

% ,. A VvU& ... .•• ••• *•. ... .. 

1 ^30UKiC ... ... ■•. ••. ... ... •• 

OCX. ICC ..• ... •.. ... *•. .a. .. 

Dinners (extra) ... ... ... ... ... 

Bains (and 27 towels and 2 fiesh brushes swallowed) 
15 botUes of Eau de Seltz (broken in a skirmish) 

Turban taken from No. 2 

A set of chessmen 

Foot-stool 

Box of cigars j. ^j^ . . . 

Leg of arm-chair > \:r *u^ .I*v * \ ... 

2 glass decanters ... 

5 wines to match ... 

Coal-scuttle 

27 pairs of boots and shoes, left outside the doors of 

various roonis on the night of the 15th (all mare 

or less damaged) 

Medical attendance for servants bitten between the 

14th and 1 8th inclusive 

Expenses of legal advice taken in reference to the 

conduct of the Italian count 

General breakage and damage 
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AN ALARMING THREAT. 



It is reported that in case the two departments of the army, 
the Horse Guards and the War Office, are amalgamated, the 
Duke of Cambridge will not submit to the indignity of being 
placed under the Secretary of State for War, and iFml resign. 
We hope in the interests of the public that there is no truth in 
the rumour, for the results would be indeed deplorable. In the 
first place we should be having some such officer as Sir William 
Mansfield. Lord Napier of Magdala, or Sir Henry Storks for 
Commander-in-Chief ; in the second place, the close relationship 
of the Royal family with the military administration would be 
cut off ; and, thirdly,*the exchequer would actually be the gainer 
by ten thousand a year. The contingencies are too awful to 
contemplate. 
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OUR BOOKMARKER. 



A Tale for a Chintftey Comer, and other Essays. By Leigh 
Hunt. London : John Camden Rotten, Piccadilly. 
We suppose the recent erection of a monument to Leigh Hunt 
at Kensal Green Cemetery has suggested the idea of republish- 
ing his contributions to the Indicator. Whatever, however, may 
have been the cause of the appearance, in a cheap form, of 
some of die essayist's neat, pleasant chapters, they are equally 
wdcome. One now-a-days reads so much rubbish which sets 
itself up for high-class literature, that it is quite refreshing to 
con over a series of articles which, besides the intrinsic value of 
the material of which they are composed, are written in a style 
at once English, vigorous, and scholarly. The paper on 
" Thieves, Ancient and Modem," is the sort of article which is 
just now quite out of date. It tells us, perhaps, what we already 
icnow, and has nothing of the original or sensational about it ; 
but it is none the less a model which writers of the present hour 
might adopt with much advantage to themselves, and still more 
to their readers. In fact^ this little volume may not only be read 
with enjoyment, but with profit by all classes, from authors 
upwards. 



PROTECTION. 



To Tomahawk. 

Sir, — I appeal to you as a well-known organ of Protection, 
as one of the foremost champions of effete principles, to dissi- 
pate by your powerful pen the prevalent misconception that the 
opponents of Free Trade are unreasonable in their antagonism 
to it, or hazy and inconsistent in their demands. I refer with a 
just pride to the proceedings of our large meetings, especially 
those recently held at Birmingham and Manchester, in illustra- 
tion of our unity and harmony of aim, proceedings which must 
convince the most prejudiced opponent that our action is based 
upon reason and springs from common sense. 

The following may be taken as a hasty summary of our 
opinions : — ^We concede that Free Trade is better than Protection 
— ^this trifling concession of detail must not, however, be con- 
stantly flourished in our faces, as if it were of any importance 
in the controversy. Our g^eat point is that Free Trade ought 
to be reciprocal. If it is not, we wish French imports to be 
saddled with as high preventive duties as those which are 
placed on English imports into France. Any person who infers 
from this that we think such preventive duties are not in them- 
selves an evil is a fool. Of course they are ; but such persons 
lose sight of the spirit of contradiction which animates the 
French nation. When they see us spiting ourselves, by paying 
more than we need for what we consume, they will at once cease 
punishinpf themselves by the same suicidal process, and take off 
the restnctions they have imposed on our trade. 

As has been well shown at Manchester, the evils arising from 
the excess of imports over exports must be removed. It is 
quite true diat the more we import the more we gain, apart 
from any connection with eiroorts ; but, say what men like, self- 
sacrifice is repelling rather than catching ; if, therefore, we limit 
our imports, 4t is obvious that other nations will see their own 
interests, and cease to limit theirs. 

The nonsense about Trades* Unions interfering with produc- 
tion must not be tolerated. A law prohibiting such irritating 
statements should be introduced. A society for stimulating 
Trades' Unions in other countries should also be instituted. 

Entre nous, the sooner we abolish Free Trade altogether, the 
better. 

Your obedient servant. 

Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum. 



A GLEAM OF CONSCIENCE. 



Mr. Childers is, we hope, reforming himself at last. It 
seems that during his recent inspection of the Royal Naval Col- 
lege at Portsmouth, of which he is a governor, a memorial was 
handed to him from the half-pay officers studying there, com- 
plaininc^ of the wretched accommodation given to them, and 
asking for quarters befitting their age and rank. Mr. Childers 
on this visited the rooms set apart for the students (which, by 
the way, are arranged something after the fashion of seconds 



class public baths and wash-houses), and for once in his life 
" expressed his surprise," promising the best efforts of the Board 
of Admiralty for devising a remedy for the p^evance. It is 
something quite new for the retrenching First Lord of the 
Admiralty to admit that anyone is labouring imder a real griev- 
ance ; but although Mr. Childers' admirers will probably regard 
his act as weakness, we congratulate the right honourable gen- 
tleman on having for once shown common feeling as well as 
common sense. It is quite refreshing, after the shdying^, reduc- 
tions, and dismissals, which have recently emanated from White- 
hall, to hear that it is contemplated to do somebody some good 
at last. 



PROFESSOR RISLEY. 



A PARAGRAPH appeared in this paper on Sept 1 1, inscribed by a 
careless hand, in an unguarded moment, which has been thought 
to reflect upon the character of Professor Risley. Tomahawk 
(now that he has returned to the editorial sanctum) r^rets that 
such an interpretation should have gone abroad, the more so, 
as he (Tomahawk) has the greatest respect for the Professor, 
and is quite satisfied that in a recent case he (the Professor) 
thoroughly vindicated his title to the name of gentleman. 
Tomahawk apologises to Mr. Risley, and takes this opportu- 
nity of assuring him that he regards him with no other feeUng[s 
than goodwill and esteem. 



A PERIODICAL PROTEST. 



Once again, as Christmas comes round, the London trades- 
men, more especially the grocers, are becoming rabid at the suc- 
cess of the Civil Service Co-operative Societies. Several of our 
contemporaries have been publishing letters protesting against 
gentlemen of the Civil Service entenng business, and making 
3ie usual stock suggestion, that if they find time to manage 
shops the Government can have but a small share of their 
services^ and they should, therefore, be immediatdy ejected from 
their omces. Really, it is time that a stop were put to the ex- 
pression of such absurdities. That the tradesmen have brought 
the Co-operative movement on themselves by their adherence 
to a system of undue profits, they must be well aware ; and they 
should, therefore, accept the position which is of their own 
making. As a matter of fact, Civil Service Stores are voted 
rather unpleasant places than otherwise, and the tradesmen 
have only to be a little more equitable in their dealings to re- 
gain their lost ground. 



THE BREAKS THAT DO NOT PAY. 



The Italians, certainly, make less fuss about railway acci- 
dents than we do. A short time ago, a train on the Mont Cenis 
Une, on making the ascent of the mountain above San Martino, 
was obliged to back to the station for a supply of water, which 
was found to be exhausted. The proper precautions having not 
been tsJcen, the train descended in the darkness of the night 
with fearful rapidity, flew off the line like a thunderbolt, and was 
dashed to the edge of a precipice. The Gazetta UffiziaUj in re- 
lating the occurrence, takes credit to the Government for the 
excellence of its railway arrangements on the grounds that ac- 
cidents of the same kind, under the same circumstances, have 
only occurred three times this year at the same place. We do 
not know what the law of Italy may be with regard to damages for 
injuries received on railways, but there can be no SherifTs Court 
at Florence. Perhaps^ if the Mont Cenis Railway Companv 
were mulcted to the extent of a thousand pounds or so for a black 
eye, or double Uie amount for a broken nose, the direction would 
consider it worth while to supply their trains with water and 
breaks at discretion. 



Sweets to the Sweet. — Clements, the perfumer of the 
Poultry, has invented a neW essence^ called '' Honi soit qui mal 
y pense." This is more than scent it is sense / 
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r^^ WEEK, 

A MEETING was held in London last week to consider the 
proposed expenjlkure of 'a 'hundred jniUfons of money in rail- 
ways in India. The princtpal^ speaker—one Sir Arthur Cotton, 
ah' Indian GenefalWhoiswd to be up in irrigation — contended 
that iv^ter offered cheaper transit, and was far more useful than 
the iron road. How this question was ultimately settled the re- 
port djd not very clearly show. One. point, however, w^s not 
even tcluched.upan ; namely, where the hundred millions were 
to come from. But this, of course, is a matter of secondaiy 
ittipottiftce.' 

We congratulate Mr. Odger on ms resolve to go to the poll 
for Southwark. _Sir Francis Lycett and Sir Sydney Waterlow 
are very respectable men, but there are plenty of rich nonentities 
in the House of CommdnSs already.' . Mn LabQuchere is not a 
nonentity, but — well, we ^ink Mr. Odger's character stands 
higher than |^t of the ex-member for Middlesex. It ia-)good 
that the intelligence of the lafaouring classes should be well j^\ 
presented, and Mr. Odger is Us good a representsitivd as could 
be found.. He is, or^We should not Support his candidature, 
neither a. brawling xlemagogue nor an itinerant . blasphemer.: 
Commerce his so many members^ in the House thati honest' 
labour might be allowed ofte. 

It is iple^siiBe one r^ely.has, to praise a President of the 
Poor-law Board thpcoughly for humanity, as well as greaf j^dmi- 
nistradve capacity. ./ Mr. Gosc^en :has suq>assed ^hfs higheit 
ex()^tatk)ns of his frfeiids, 'arid silenced the censure of his 
critics, its well; as the sneeri df his enemies. If anything can 
save the Poor-law Board, bis administration will. We only 
hope that ParUament will grant to the Board, now so ably 
directed, greater powers to enforce upon the Guardians thetr" 
commands^ and to pqnish'such insolent ruffians as many of the 
Guardians of St. Pancra^ have, shown themselves. Mr. Gol- 
chen has ahowna decided resolve to. destroy the abuses of local 
.se>f-govemnie|it, and he has inspired sufficient confidence to 
warrant the advance of centralization in Poor^aw mattery. He 
ha^ alsp been nobly prominent in all attempts to procure united 
action,, irreipective of all religious sects and class prejudice^ in 
the treatment of this fearful evil of pauperism and its kindred 
social diseases, which threaten to overwhelm our country with 
incurable misery and decay. 

We Qiust protest against the attempt which is being made to 
buiiy Mr, Hayman, the newly-elected Master of Rugby, out of 
his place. Mr. Hayman was duly and fairly elected ; and the 
only thihg alleged against him; which can possibly affect the 
validity of hfs election, is that he used testimonials given him 
so^e time ago not for the immediate purpos^ of the Rugby 
head-mastership. But surely there is nothing dishonourable or 
unfair in this ; testimonials are always presented with regaid to 
a man's past as well as his present career, and unless the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Hayman can prove that he falsely represented 
those testimonials as given him for the Rugby electio|i especially, 
r that the trustees thought they were (which is very impro- 



bable), or that the givers ef ^i^se testimomals have since had 
good reason to change their opinion of Itr. Hayman, they had 
b^er h6ld their tongues; aod.nQttty by a paltry fqiuvocation 
to conceal their party rftncmiriliAder the elcnJ^ of a desire for 
justice, llie Intellectual ( f ) Radicafls, or, it we xhay so call Aem, 
'' the frWthinlidng dogniatists^'^ are vapidly becoxiiing the most 
intolerant and bigoted of parties. Nothing can exceed the 
paltry narrow-^ndedness of the SfiectatOTy their especial oifan. 
They remind one of spoiled children who, when they i^y a game 
and cannot win, immediately cry, " Oh, that's not fair, you^ 
cheating 1 " : 



lltodAiiutioit. 

TOMAHAWK, defender of the weak, chastiscr of tht cruel 
and the unjust, scomer of humbug, and destroyer of aU 
abuses, hereby does give fair warning to James T. Ingham, 
Police Magistrate, Hammerstnith Police Cd«n : 
That'whereas, he, the said James T. Itt^hami did, on Tuesday. 
the 7th of December last, sentence a httle boy to three daysr 
imprisonment and to a whipping for the offence of stealing a 
pair of trousers, and did, on account of the said boy exdaimine^, 
'* Hurrah ! Now I shall have some Christmas pudding,'' or words 
to that effect, alter the sentence from three days to three months 
imprisonment, being moved Uiereto by a silly conceit of his own 
dignity, and by vulgar resentment at the affront offered him : 
unless the said James T. Inghadi does offer son^ public apology 
fof U&is abuse of justice, or does amend the said sentence. 
Tomahawk doth hereby proelaira the said James T. Inffham, 
as a fit and proper person to be held up to -ridicule and con^ 
tempt by all persons, to whom the dispassionate administration 
of Justice is dear. 

OUR GUARDIAN ANGELS. 



The Guardian Angels of St Pancras have been again before 
the public in a most advantageous light, — at an inc^uest held on 
Wednesday^ the 8th inst. Upon the body of an infant child, 
William James, who died of congestion of the brain and lungs 
in the nursery of St Pancras Workhouse; 
* In the course (tf the inquiry, it came Qut diat the eng^eer had 
been told a week ago to repair the trap of. a certain drain close 
to the. nursery door. . The Master said it had been repaired ; 
but on the engineer being called, it turned out that it had not 

Mr. Ward (the engineer) excused the neglect by saying that 
he had not a proper trap by lum at the time> 

The Corohev asked what the price of a trap was. 

Mr. Ward-^i4i^i^/ ievenpence. 

The Coroner— For the sake of sevenpence^ theui the children 
are to be pu£ in '^ danger." 

: And our Poor- Law officials are absolutely apc^sed of extrava- 
gance ! This pleasing little incident illustrates exactly the 
beauties and blessings of government by Guardian Angels. The 
Guardians order a thing to be . done^ ; The Master tells the 
engineer to do it He never takes thie trQuble to ascertain 
whether it was done or not.; but .a week afterwards presumes it 
was done. The engineer does . not do it " fiy • the sake kA seven- 
pence.'' The Guardians . took for granted- tfa^t what they had 
ordered had been dona. 

Again, an attenipt .was made to prove, by Mr. George John 
P^urson, on behalf jof bimself a^ six .other .Guardians, that^the 
smell in the nursery was caused by chloride of lime. 

We have heard of the ^^ Parson's liose " ^ing a great delicacy, 
and we now see why. : Of course,, if chloride of lime presents itself 
to that efficient oxgan as equally odorous with sewage, the oigan 
must be very delicate. 

One more trait of these good nien.<>f St p^cras came out 
in the course of this inquiry. A majority of the Guardians 

iMessts. Smith and Chandter m\(st. .be * excepted^ dismissed 
^mma.Howes,^ a tnoat'efficiet^' nurse, agaipst^ whom tfiere had 
never been, eifi^ ^m//ii/»/.during her i^fteen months' stay in the 
workhouse, dismissed her without any warning, or giving* her 
any chance of defending herself ; and why ? Because Emma 
Howes had given truthful evidence at the Coroner's Inquests. 

What a pity it is that we cannot test with the lash whether 
the wings of out Guardian Angels are not stolen from the vul- 
ture's back. We should like to have one try. 
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